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Domestic  Affairs.  Meeting  of  Parliament.  Prince  Regents  Speech  on  Open- 
in'^  the  Session.  State  of  the  King*s  Health.  Kings  Homehold  Establish^- 
ment.  Debates  in  Pariiament  on  some  Points  connected  with  the  Civil  List. 
Droits  of  Admiralty.  Leeward  Island  Duties,  Provision  to  the  Princesses. 


The  session  of  parliament  was  opened 
by  commission  on  the  7th  of  January  ; 
and  a  speech  was  pronounced,  which, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  alluded 
briefly  to  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
and  to  the  leading  features  of  the  po- 
licy of  administration.  His  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  lamented  the 
continued  indisposition  of  his  majesty ; 
and  had  ordered  copies  of  the  last  re- 
ports of  the  queen's  council,  respect- 
ing the  king's  health,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore parliament.  Suitable  provisions 
were  recommended  for  the  support  of 
the  royal  dignity,  for  the  care  of  the 
royal  person,  and  for  affording  all  due 
facility  to  the  resumption  of  the  royal 
authority,  in  the  event  of  the  king's 
restora|tion  to  health.  The  successful 
defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal — 
the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Portuguese  troops—- and  the 
V«L.  V.  PART  I. 


brilliant  enterprise  of  General  Hill  in 
Spanish-Estremadura,  were  mentioned 
with  high  satisfaction.  The  consum- 
mate talents  of  Lord  Wellington — the 
persevering  bravery  of  the  Spaniards-— 
the  extension  of  the  Guerilla  system  of 
warfare,  and  the  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess which  so  many  favourable  circum- 
stances inspired,  were  expatiated  upon, 
as  affording  strong  inducements  to  con- 
tinue the  aid  which  Great  Britaia  had 
hitherto  afforded  to  the  brave  and  op- 
pressed nations  of  the  peninsula.  The 
great  abilities  of  Lord  Minto,  the  go- 
vernor-general of  India,  in  planning 
the  expeditions  against  the  isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon — the  talents  and 
bravery  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchrauty  and 
the  officers  and  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, by  whom  the  views  of  the  go- 
vernor-general were  so  well  seconded^ 
and  the  entire  destruction  of  the  enc^ 
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my's  colonial  power,  were  next  allu- 
ded to  ;   and  parliament  was  reminded 
of  the  propriety  of  turning  its  atten- 
tion towards  the  improvement  of  that 
mighty  empire  which   Great  Britain 
had  established  in  the  East.  With  re- 
ference to  the  subsisting  relations  be- 
twixt Great  Britain  and  America,  it 
was  stated,  that,  although  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake  had  been  finally  ad- 
justed, the  other  discussions  had  not 
yet  been  brought  to  a  close  ;  but  an 
assurance  was  given,  that  no  measure 
of  conciliation  should  be  left  untried, 
which  might  be  found  consistent  with 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  empire. 
The  finances  of  Ireland  were  repre- 
sented as  in  a  flourishing  state ;  and 
the  Prince  Regent  expressed  his'confi- 
dence,  that,  when  the  estimates  for  the 
year  should  be  laid  before  parliament, 
Ik  liberal  disposition  would  be  shewn  to 
Sustain  the  country  in  the  great  con- 
test in  which  it  was  engaged. 
"  The  address  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ; 
the  debate  which  succeeded  was  by 
BO  means  interesting,  except  for  the 
zeal  displayed  by  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey,   to   have  their  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment put  upon  record.     These  noble 
lords,  although  professing  a  sincere 
desire  for  unanimity  on  this  occasion, 
were   anxious   to   warn   the   country 
against  reposing  any  confidence  in  the 
administration. 

Lord  Grenville,  **  considering  the 
critical  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
the  present  alarming  state  of  the  coun- 
try, would  have  been  happy  if  the  ad- 
dress proposed  to  the  House  had  been 
80  worded  as  to  procure  unanimity,  on 
the  present  day,  at  least ;  yet,  he  did 
not  feel  surprised  that  such  had  not 
been  the  case,  when  lie  reflected,  that 
the  framers  of  the  speech  were  the  very 
men,  who,  by  their  obstinate  blindness, 
had  brought  the  country  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 


distresses  they  themselves  had  occa- 
sioned, still  held  the  same  flattering  and 
fallacious  language.  He  would  pro- 
test against  a  continuance  of  those  mea- 
sures which  had  brought  such  calami- 
ties on  the  country  ;  calamities  so  real 
and  so  momentous,  that  they  must  soon 
press  themselves  with  irresistible  force 
on  their  lordships'  attention,  whether 
or  not  they  were  willing  to  give  them 
the  consideration  they  deserved.  Peo- 
ple might  choose  to  close  their  eyes, 
but  the  force  of  truth  must  dispel  the 
wilful  blindness ;  they  might  choose  to 
shut  their  ears,  but  the  voice  of  a  suf- 
fering nation  must  sooner  or  later  be 
heard.  The  noble  lord  said  he  still  re- 
tained his  objections  to  every  part  of 
the  system  he  had  so  often  condemn- 
ed ;  he  still  deprecated  that  wanton 
waste  of  money,  and  of  all  the  public 
resources,  when  it  was  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  husband  them  with  the 
most  provident  care.  He  still  objected 
to  those  commercial  measures,  which 
were  pompously  announced  as  the  most 
formidable  weapon  against  the  enemy, 
and  which  had  recoiled  on  our  own 
commerce  and  manufactures.  He  still 
retained  his  objections  to  a  system  of 
finance,  which  had  forced  a  debased 
coin  on  the  people,  and  had  spread 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  throughout  the 
land." 

Nor  was  Lord  Grey  less  severe  in 
his  reproaches.  "  He  should  feel  un- 
happy," he  said,  "  if  he  departed  from 
that  house,  without  declaring  that  he 
retained  all  the  opinions  he  had  before 
held  on  subjects  of  great  magnitude  ; 
opinions  confirmed  by  experience  and 
the  evidence  of  facts  ;  opinions  which 
he  should  be  ready  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend on  future  opportunities  of  discuss- 
ing them.  Whether  the  noble  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Lord  Liverpool)  chose 
to  allude  to  the  affairs  of  America  on 
which  he  had  shewn  much  caution  and 
silence,  and  ventured  to  call  our  trans- 
actions in  that  quarter  a  proof  of  the 
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assertion,  that  the  system  of  the  go- 
vernment had  contributed  to  the  se- 
curity, prosperity,  and  honour  of  the 
country  ;  or  whether  he  intended  to 
refer  to  the  system  of  our  measures  in 
the  peninsula,  he  pledged  himself  that 
he  should  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and 
to  contend,  that  whatever  might  be 
eaid  to  have  been  done,  had  not  been 
done  to  the  promotion  of  the  safety 
and  honour  of  the  country  ;  and  that 
the  general  system  adopted  had  been, 
in  fact,  the  source  of  almost  all  our 
present  and  impending  calamities." — 
Such  were  the  terms  in    which    the 
whole  policy  of  government  was  ar- 
raigned, not  at  a  season  when  it  was 
still  untried,  and  might,  therefore,  with 
some  plausibility,  have  been  represent- 
ed as  matter  of  uncertain  and  danger- 
ous experiment,  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1812,  when  the  measures 
of  administration  had  already  secured 
so  many  practical  advantages — when 
they  had  saved  Portugal — kept  alive 
the  flame  of  patriotism  in  Spain,  and 
opened  up   the  fairest   prospects    for 
Europe.     As    the   censure    pronoun- 
ced by  the  leaders  of  opposition  had 
been  vague  and  declamatory,  the  an- 
swer made  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
was  of  a  general  nature.     "  The  pre- 
sent,"   his    lordship    was    convinced, 
"  was  not  a  fit  day  to  dwell  on  any 
details;  but  the  noble  baron  (Gren- 
ville)   had  entered  a  general  protest 
against  the  whole  of  the  system  pur- 
sued by  the  present  ministers,  and  on 
that  ground,  he  was  ready  to  meet  him 
the  more  willingly,  as  that  system  and 
those    measures   so   condemned,   had 
stood  the  test  of  experience.     Many 
opportunities  would  undoubtedly  oc- 
cur of  canvassing  the  'merits  of  their 
different  opinions  ;  but,  as  the  noble 
baron  had  been  heard  in  support  of  his, 
it  would  not  be,  perhaps,  too  much 
>'   to  presume,  that  the  same  indulgence 
might  be  allowed  to  hira.     He  was 


firmly  convinced  that  the  system  the 
noble  baron  had  so  much  condemned, 
was  the  only  one  that  had  saved,  or 
could  have  saved,  this  country  :  to  the 
continuance  of  that  system  only,  Eu- 
rope could  look  for  deliverance,  and 
England  for  permanent  safety  ;  in 
short,  by  the  merits  of  that  system  his 
lordship  and  his  colleagues  were  de- 
termined to  stand  or  fall."  The  ad- 
dress was  carried  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  proceeding  was  deran- 
ged by  a  singular  interference  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  It  is  cus- 
tomary that  the  Speaker,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  House  of  Lords,  should 
read  to  the  Commons  the  speech  from 
the  throne  :  the  address  is  then  moved 
and  seconded,  when  a  general  debate 
ensues.  Such  is  the  usual  course  ;  but 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  thought  proper 
to  anticipate  the  member  who  should 
have  moved  the  customary  address, 
and  to  make  a  long  speech,  and  move 
a  long  address  of  his  own,  which,  with- 
out touching  on  any  of  the  topics  al- 
luded to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
exhibited  a  good  summary  of  his  own 
political  eccentricities. — On  this  re- 
markable occasion  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet began,  by  paying  a  compliment 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  by  assuring  the  house  that 
the  prince  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be 
pleased  by  flattery ;  but  that  he  would 
consider  those  members  as  his  best 
friends  who  pointed. out  the  real  grie- 
vances under  which  his  people  labour- 
ed. It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
at  so  great  a  crisis,  that  the  prince 
should  be  addressed  in  a  spirit  of  can- 
dour and  truth  ;  and  no  member  of  par- 
liament could  do  his  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents, to  his  country,  or  to  the  Prince 
Regent  himself,  if  he  failed  to  represent 
to  his  royal  highness  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  This  solemn  be- 
ginning seemed  to  promise  something 
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at  once  novel  and  important  j  but  the 
honourable  baronet  instantly  descend- 
ed to  his  ordinary  strain  of  reproach 
and  accusation.  He  admitted,  indeed, 
that  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards 
against  the  common  enemy,  had  been 
distinguished  by  bravery  and  perse- 
verance ;  and  he  confessed  also,  that 
the  British  army  had  sustained  its 
ancient  reputation.  "  But  where  is 
the  freedom,"  said  he,  *•  to  which  the 
superior  prowess  of  Englishmen  has 
been  ascribed  in  the  better  days  of  our 
history  ?'*  He  maintained,  that  for 
the  last  eighteen  years,  the  distresses 
of  the  country  had  been  increasing  ; 
that  he  might  even  go  farther  back, 
and  declare,  that,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  reign — since  the 
beginning  of  the  American  war,  every 
year  had  brought  an  increase  of  ca- 
lamity ;  and  he  concluded  of  course, 
**  that  there  was  something  in  our 
system  radically  wrong  ;"  that  the 
effects  of  the  American  war  were  still 
felt  in  the  war  in  which  Great  Bri- 
tain was  engaged ;  that  the  present  con- 
test was  begun  on  the  very  principles 
of  that  unhappy  war  ;  that  a  detesta- 
tion of  French  liberty  first  produced  the 
rupture,  and  that,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, the  war  was  still  continued  ;  that 
no  one  could  say  what  England  was 
now  contending  for  ;  that  liberty  had 
no  share  in  the  contest ;  since  what- 
ever might  be  done  by  England  for  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  of  Spain  (who 
had  resigned  his  whole  pretensions  in- 
to the  hands  of  Buonaparte)  nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  Spanish  people ; 
that  even  if  the  cause  of  Spain  had 
been  honourably  undertaken  by  the 
British  government,  it  had  now  become 
perfectly  hopeless  ;  that  the  victories 
won  by  our  arms  were  altogether  bar- 
ren ;  that  although  there  had  been  many 
brilliant  achievements,  such  as  that  un- 
der General  Hill,  by  which  the  French 
had  suffered  severelyi  still  the  invaders 


were  making  regular  and  rapid  strides 
towards  the  subjugation  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  that  all  these  evils  originated  in 
the  departure  of  this  country  from  the 
wiser  system  of  former  days  ;  that  the 
policy  of  England  had  anciently  been 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world,  but  had  of 
late  been  degraded  by  a  feeble  and 
base  attempt  to  support  the  decre- 
pid  tyrannies  of  the  continent ;  and 
that  the  progress  of  France  was  up- 
on the  whole  more  favourable  to  the 
liberty  of  nations,  than  the  success 
of  her  rival.  The  honourable  ba- 
ronet proceeded  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
he  described  as  consisting  of  "  the 
supposed  representatives  of  the  people 
of  England  ;"  but  the  admonition  of 
the  Speaker  quickly  brought  him  to 
a  recollection  of  the  decency  which  he 
had  outraged.  He  complained  of  the 
restrictions  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  Prince  Regent,  by  which  dis« 
trust  was  indicated  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, and  professed  to  look  forward 
with  triumph  to  the  expiration  of  these 
restrictions,  as  the  era  when  an  enlar- 
ged and  liberal  system  of  policy  would 
restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  coun- 
try. Various  systems  of  government, 
he  said,  had  been  approved  of  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  society ;  but  an  oligar- 
chy, and,  in  particular,  *'  an  oligarchy 
of  rotten  burgh- mongers,"  has  found 
no  advocates  out  of  England.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  system,  according  to 
his  view  of  matters,  was,  that  abroad 
we  had  been  uniformly  unsuccessful ; 
that  the  despotisms  which  we  had  en- 
deavoured to  support  had  fallen  pros- 
trate before  our  enemy,  and  that  at 
home  the  country  had  been  overwhelm- 
ed with  the  most  signal  calamities  ; 
that  a  system  of  taxation  had  been 
created  which  ruined  many  and  op- 
pressed all ;  that  the  lower  orders  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  pauperism  ; 
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that  fiscal  tyranny  had  now  been  car- 
ried to  its  height,  and  that  an  Emp- 
som  and  Dudley  were  to  be  found  m 
every  shire  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  the 
desperate  resistance  which  such  tyran- 
ny was  calculated  to  create,  had  been 
kept  down  by  the  terrors  of  a  military 
force  ;  depots,  and  barracks,  and  forti- 
fications, had  been  established  in  all 
quarters ;  and  mercenaries  and  foreign- 
ers, who  had  been  unable  to  defend 
their  own  countries,  had  been  brought 
over  to  protect  the  native  land  of  cou- 
rage and  patriotism. — All  these  things 
were  uttered  with  becoming  solemni- 
ty ;  but  before  concluding,  the  honour- 
able baronet  did  not  scruple  to  descend 
to  a  vein  of  humour.   He  became  very 
facetious   about  the  appearance   and 
dress  of  British  soldiers,  and  followed 
up  such  jokes  by  the  usual  tirade,  about 
*'  a  flogged  nation,"  as  he  is  pleased  to 
call  England.    He  concluded,  by  des- 
canting at  some  length  upon  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
abuse  of  ex  officio  informations,  the 
scandalous  invasions  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  severe  punishments 
with  which  some  libellers  had  been  vi- 
sited by  the  courts  of  justice.     He 
then  moved  an  address,  in  which  the 
above  topics  were  recapitulated. — This 
address  was  seconded  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane, who  made  some  general  reflec- 
tions on  the  impolicy  of  the  war,  the 
impossibility  of  defending  Portugal  so 
soon  as  the  French  should  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Spain,  the  tyranny 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Sicilian  govern- 
ments which  the  English  were  abet- 
ting with  so  much  zeal,  and  the  im- 
proper direction  of  the  naval  means  of 
Great  Britain,  by  which,  if  employed, 
according  to  Lord  Cochrane's  views; 
in   enterprises   against    the    coast   of 
France,  the  military  force  of  the  ene- 
my,   stupendous   as    it   had   become, 
might  have  been  wholly  occupied  in 
his  own  defence. 


When  these  gentlemen  had  finish- 
ed. Lord  Jocelyn  rose  to  move  the 
usual  address  to  the  throne,  in  the 
shape  of  an  amendment  to  that  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett.  There  was  no  disposition  in  the 
house  to  support  Sir  Francis  ;  no 
member,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  had  thought  fit  to  counte- 
nance him  in  his  proceedings  ;  and 
even  Messrs  Ponsonby  and  Whitbread, 
the  champions  of  the  opposition,  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  his  con- 
duct. Yet  did  Sir  Francis  divide  the 
house  upon  the  question,  when  there 
appeared  one  solitary  member  to  vote 
for  the  address  proposed  by  him.  The 
amendment  of  Lord  Jocelyn  was  then 
put,  and  carried  without  a  division. 

Although  the  regular  opponents  of 
ministers  did  not  press  an  amendment 
in  either  house  of  parliament,  they 
spoke  in  terras  which  sufficiently  pro- 
ved that  their  opinions  on  public  affairs 
had  undergone  no  change  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  which  had  lately 
•occurred.  They  still  protested  against 
the  whole  system  of  policy,  by  which 
the  affairs  of  the  country  had  been  con- 
ducted ;  they  repeated  their  declara- 
tions about  the  necessity  of  husbanding 
the  national  resources  ;  and  although 
Portugal  had  been  saved,  and  Spain 
supported,  they  still  perseveied  in 
their  former  opinions  as  to  continen- 
tal afl"airs.  Scarcely  one  tribute  of  ap- 
plause for  the  exploits  which  had  al- 
ready so  much  signalized  the  British 
arms,  and  not  one  word  of  hope  as  to 
the  future,  was  allowed  to  escape  their 
lips.  They  rose  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  merely  to  intimate  their  entire 
disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, End  their  firm  conviction, 
that  by  perseverance  in  the  same  sys- 
tem, the  ruin  of  the  country  would  be 
speedily  accomplished.  Such  were  the 
sentiments  which  they  avowed  at  a 
time  when  England  stood  in  a  com. 
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manding  attitude  ;  when,  with  one  of  the  ruler  was  advanced  as  a  reason 
hand,  she  had  destroyed  the  naval  and  for  denying  peace  to  the  people  of  a 
colonial  power  of  the  enemy,  and  ex-  country  ;  he  saw  no  reason  for  not  ma- 
cluded  him  from  three  quarters  of  the  king  peace  with  him,  in  whose  hands 
globe  ;  while,  with  the  other,  she  of-  the  destinies  of  France  were  placed  at 
fered  protection  to  all  who  claimed  present,  any  more  than  with  the  Bour- 
it  ;  when,  in  fine,  she  had  raised  her  bons  when  they  presided  :  and  the 
military  reputation  to  an  equality  with  contrary  opinion  was  always  to  be 
her  naval  glory.  discountenanced,  as  it  must  lead  to 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  eternal  war  ;  or  rather  to  a  war  which 
a  more  full  display  of  the  sentiments  could  only  end  in  the  extinction  of 
oi  opposition.  When  Lord  Jocel)Ti  either  povver.  It  might,  he  thought, 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  com-  be  foreseen,  which  must  fall,  in  a  con- 
mittee  on  the  address,  Mr  Whitbread  test  of  that  description,  when  it  was 
rose,  and  avowed  his  dissent  from  considered  that  the  greatness  of  one 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  speech  nation  was  artificial,  while  the  great- 
from  the  throne.  He  thought  that  ness  of  the  other,  such  as  it  was,  was 
every  thing  which  this  country  could  natural ;  but  things  need  not  come  to 
do  for  Spain  had  already  been  done  ;  that  pass ;  they  would  not ;  and,  as 
that  although  the  first  general  of  the  the  present  ruler  of  the  destinies  of 
age,  and  the  bravest  troops  in  the  France  was  likely  to  live  long  upon 
world,  had  been  sent  to  her  support,  the  earth,  we  must  negociate  with  him 
nothing  had  been  accomplished  ;  the  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  it- 
French  had  obtained  repeated  sue-  self.  He  should  now  conclude  with 
cesses  ;  Saguntum  and  Badajos  had  saying,  in  answer  to  the  declaration  of 
fallen  ;  the  attempt  on  Ciudad  Rodri-  the  noble  lord,  that  Bonaparte  had 
go  had  proved  abortive  ;  Valentia  was*  been  baffled  in  his  maritime  specula- 
not  likely  to  struggle  long  ;  Lord  tions,  would  to  God  that  France  had 
Wellington  himself,  after  pursuing  ships,  and  commerce,  and  colonies,  for 
Massena  to  the  frontier,  had  been  ob-  then  we  should  have  peace  ;  but  un- 
liged  to  fall  back  ;  and,  in  short,  the  til  then  the  probabilities  were  against 
enemy  was  in  military  possession  of  it." 

Spain.  In  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
government  towards  America,  he  de-  (Mr  Perceval)  made  an  excellent  re- 
clared,  that  "  instead  of  a  spirit  of  ply.  «  He  confessed,  that  the  conclu- 
conciliation,"  the  measures  of  our  mi-  ding  sentence  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
nisters  appeared  to  have  been  concei-  man's  speech  had  furnished  him  with 
ved  in,  what  he  termed,  "  the  spirit  a  clue  to  his  objections  against  the 
of  commercial  subjugatfon."  In  re-  system  pursued  by  his  majesty's  go- 
ference  to  the  subject  of  peace,  Mr  vernment ;  for  if  be  was  indeed  an- 
Whitbread  concluded  with  the  fol-  xious  that  Bonaparte  should  have 
lowing  reflections.  '♦  He  understood  ships  ;  if  he  was  indeed  anxious  that 
the  noble  lord  (Jocelyn)  to  have  sta-  he  should  have  colonies  and  commerce, 
ted,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he 
peace  with  France  in  consequence  of  should  approve  of  the  system  upon 
the  personal  character  of  her  emperor,  which  his  majesty's  government  had 
He  (Mr  Whitbread)  did  not  recol-  acted,  or  of  those  endeavours  which 
lect,  in  all  the  details  of  history,  one  were  intended  and  calculated  to  de- 
instance  in  which  the  private  character    prive  him  of  ail.  But  as  he  (the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  wish 
to  follow  the  honourable  gentleman's 
speech  through  the   series  of  topics 
which  it  contained  with  as  much  re- 
gularity as  possible,  he  should  leave 
the  conclusion  for  the   present,  and 
begin  by  noticing  the  notions  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
the   characters    of    hopelessness    and 
desperation  in  which  he  had  described 
the  war.    And  here  he  would  wish  to 
bring  back  to  the  recollection  of  the 
house,  the  state  in  which  the  war  stood 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  : 
he  would  wish  to  bring  back  to  their 
recollection  the  opinions  and  fears  and 
prophecies  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, and  to  entreat  them  to  contrast 
the  prospect  he  then  drew  with  the 
reality  of  the   present   scene  ;    they 
would  find,  on  such   a   comparison, 
that  his  fears  were  unfounded,  that  his 
expectations  were  falsified,   that   his 
prophecies  were  erroneous ;  and  yet 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  prepa- 
red, upon  the  same  grounds  of  appre- 
hension, namely,  the  boasts  of  Buona- 
parte, to  repeat  his  prophecies — 

**  Destroy  the  web  of  prophecy  in  vain, 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

After  such  failures,  one  would  have 
thought  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  have  hesitated  in  his  course, 
and  not  have  continued  to  hold,  that 
every  thing  the  enemy  vaunted  he 
would  do,  must  be  accomplished,  or 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  put  any 
stop  to  the  career  of  "  this  spoilt 
child  of  fortune."  At  the  period  al- 
luded  to,  as  at  the  present,  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  only  re-echo- 
ed the  language  held  by  the  ene- 
my ;  but  there  was  no  saying  that  he 
might  not  again  be  disappointed.  At 
the  commencement  of  last  session,  we 
were  to  be  driven  into  the  sea,  and 
Tvere  not  to  have  a  foot  of  ground  in 


Portugal ;  but,  instead  of  these  boasts 
being  accomplished,  or  the  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman realized,  we  had  not  only  re- 
scued Portugal  from  the  enemy,  but 
maintained  her  in  security  against  his 
utmost  efforts.     Since  this  had  been 
achieved,  indeed,  a  new  light  had  been 
discovered,  and  it  was  found  that  it 
would  not  have  been  the  right  course 
for  the  French  to  drive  us  into  the 
sea,  but  that  they  should  first  con- 
quer Spain,  and  leave  us  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  at  the  last  after  we  had  been 
permitted    to   waste    our    strength ! 
Would  any  man  believe  this  ?  Would 
any  man  believe,  that  if  it  had  been 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  would 
not  have  driven   us  from  Portugal  ? 
Those   who   held   the  opinion,   that 
Buonaparte  was  irresistible,  and  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  his  designs, 
wondered   that  he   did   not  at  once 
crush  this  army,  which  not  only  act- 
ed in  every  point  to  the  frustration  of 
his  designs,  but  remained  in  opposi- 
tion to  him  on  the  peninsula,  to  his 
disappointment,  to  his  vexation,  and 
to   his   confusion.     Would  he,  if  he 
could  have  prevented  it,  even  by  di- 
recting against  it  solely  and  entirely 
the  whole  of  his  force,  have  suffered 
this?  No  man  could  think  so.     He 
would  have  left  every  thing  else  to 
accomplish   our  expulsion  ;    but   his 
power  was  not  equal  to  his  desire : 
and  the  country  he  ruled  could  not 
furnish  him  with  the  means  necessary 
to   effect  his  most  anxious  purpose. 
But  though  this  was  his  opinion,  he 
would  not,  therefore,  with  that  pre- 
sumption with  which  he  charged  the 
enemy,  say,  that   though  heretofore 
baffled  and  defeated,  he  might  not  at 
some  future  period   accomplish  that 
object,  in  attempting  which  he  had 
been  so  severely  foiled ;  but  he  thought 
it  might  fairly  be  argued  from  a  re- 
trospective view,  that  we  might  con- 
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tinue  to  maintain  ourselves  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, not  only  to  defeat  his  plans 
of  ambition,  but  as  a  standing  con- 
trast to  the  basest  villainy  ever  exhi- 
bited in  the  world.    Yes,  he  maintain- 
ed, that  on  all  of  these  points  there 
never  was  a  more   striking  contrast 
than  that  which  appeared  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  and  British  go- 
vernments upon  the  peninsula ;  and  if 
the  man  who  caused  it  had  any  view 
to  character  or  ambition,  it  must  be 
his  most  earnest  care  and  business,  by 
every  method  and  invention,  to  keep 
it  not  only  from  the  eye  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  of  the  world."     In  alluding 
to  the  affairs  of  this   country  with 
America,  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Mr  Perceval  were  at  once  dignified 
and  forbearing.     He   declared,  that 
as   discussions  were  depending  with 
the  American  government,  he  would 
not   make  disclosures  which    might 
have  a  tendency  to  irritate,  but  would 
rather  allow  his  enemies  to  triumph 
for  a  season  in  their  misconceptions. 
That  a  war  with  America  would  be  a 
source  of  great  evil  to  England,  he 
readily  admitted ;    but  if  it   should 
prove  hurtful  to  England,  it  would 
prove  ruinous  to  America.     He  had 
no  wish  to  see  America  impoverished, 
reduced,  or  subdued ;  "  but  sure  he 
was,  that  no  one  could  construe  those 
conciliatory  dispositions  of  England 
into  fear  ;  conscious  of  her  own  dig- 
nity, she  could  bear  more  from  Ame- 
rica, for  peace's  sake,  than  from  any 
other  power  on  earth.'* — After  some 
military  criticisms  from  General  Tarle- 
.ton  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, the  report  was  brought  up  and 
agreed  to. 

The  state  of  the  king's  health  was 
the  first  object  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  parliament.  Two  declara- 
tions, by  the  queen's  council,  on  this 
melancholy  subject,  the  first  dated  5th 
October,  1811,  and  the  second  5th  Ja- 


nuary, 1812,  were  laid  before  parlia- 
ment ;  and  both  houses  appointed 
committees  to  examine  his  majesty's 
physicians,  and  to  report.  The  result 
of  these  enquiries  established  the  im- 
probability of  the  king's  complete  and 
final  restoration  to  health,  although 
the  physicians,  with  one  exception, 
concurred  in  declaring  that  they  did 
not  entirely  despair.  Some  slight  im- 
provement had  taken  place  since  the 
second  week  in  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber ;  but  it  was  not  of  such  a  kind  or 
degree  as  to  encourage  any  strong  hope 
of  his  majesty's  ultimate  recovery.— 
The  history  of  this  most  afflicting  case 
was  altogether  very  singular.  Du- 
ring the  earher  stages  of  his  majesty's 
illness,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were 
cherished  ;  the  king  was  visited  by  hi& 
family  ;  he  took  exercise  out  of  doors  ; 
the  bulletins  were  discontinued,  and 
his  subjects,  with  that  feeling  of  loyal- 
ty which  his  numerous  virtues  inspi- 
red, rejoiced  in  the  prospect  which 
these  favourable  circumstances  appear- 
ed to  present.  A  marked  change, 
however,  took  place  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July  1811,  and  although,  even 
from  that  period  downwards,  his  ma- 
jesty had  been  able  at  intervals  to  con- 
verse with  his  medical  attendants,  yet 
the  symptoms  of  his  illness  gradually 
became  more  discouraging,  until,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  year, 
they  had  assumed  such  an  aspect  as  to 
induce  his  physicians  to  ^ive  the  report, 
of  which  the  substance  has  already  been 
stated.  Oneof  the  physicians,  however, 
declared,  that  he  had  known  instance* 
in  which  patients  of  the  same  age,  and 
similarly  afflicted  with  his  majesty, 
had  been  restored  to  lipalth ;  so  that 
the  legislature,  although  called  upon, 
when  the  restrictions  on  the  Prinve 
Regent  should  expire,  to  make  a  more 
permanent  provision  for  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  functions  than  had  been 
thought  expedient   last  year,  whca 
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hopes  of  recovery  were  confidently  en- 
tertained, was  still  bound  to  keep  in 
view  the  chance  of,  at  least,  a  partial 
re-establishment  of  his  majesty 's  health, 
in  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  the 
care  of  the  royal  person,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  sovereign. 

Mr  Perceval  came  forward  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  session,  with  a  plan 
for  the  arrangement  of  his  majesty's 
household.  He  stated,  that  when  this 
melancholy  subject  had  last  engaged 
the  attention  of  parliament,  sanguine 
expectations  were  entertained  of  the 
king's  recovery  ;  that  so  long  as  such 
hopes  could  be  indulged,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  look  chiefly 
to  the  restoration  of  his  majesty  to 
health  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  sove- 
reign authority,  guarding  at  the  same 
time  against  any  inconvenience  which 
might  arise  from  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  kingly  functions  :  That 
the  legislature  was  now  called  upon  to 
act  in  very  different  circumstances  ; 
that  an  arrangement,  not  of  a  tempora- 
ry, but  of  a  permanent  nature,  was  de- 
manded,— an  arrangement  which  should 
neither  imply  a  confident  hope  nor  an 
absolute  despair  of  the  king's  restora- 
tion to  health:  That  the  measures 
adopted  last  year  bad  made  full  provi- 
sion for  supplying  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority ;  ^nd  as  the  law  now 
stood,  by  the  18th  of  February  all  the 
authority,  as  well  as  all  the  duties  of  the 
aovereign,  would  devolve  on  the  Prince 
Regent ;  and  as  the  civil  list  would  also 
of  course  be  transferred  to  his  royal 
highness,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  personal  com- 
fort and  dignity  of  the  king :  That 
his  majesty's  present  civil  list  was  the 
proper  fund  for  such  provision,  and  his 
present  officers  and  servants,  the  pro- 
per attendants  for  him  during  his  ill- 
iiess  :  That  as  separate  establishments 
for  a  regent  and  a  king  would  now  be 
sccessary,  some  addition  must  be  made 


to  the  civil  list ;  and  an  addition  of 
70,0001.  per  annum  could  not  in  such 
circumstances  be  deemed  extravagant. 
He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  as 
the  lord  steward  and  lord  chamber- 
lain had  important  duties  to  perform 
immediately  connected  with  the  royal 
functions,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
these  officers  should  be  placed  round 
the  person  of  the  regent,  who  was  to 
be  invested  with  the  royal  authority. 
In  the  room  of  the  first,  therefore,  it 
was  proposed,  that  the  first  gentlemaa 
of  the  bed-chamber  should  be  substi- 
tuted as  the  chief  officer  of  the  king's 
household  ;  that  the  vice-chamberlain 
should  be  appointed  his  deputy ;  that 
four  lords  and  as  many  grooms  of  the 
bed-chamber,  a  master  of  the  robes, 
and  seven  or  eight  equerries,  together 
with  his  majesty's  private  secretary, 
should  form  the  new  officers  of  the 
proposed  establishment,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  placed  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  queen,  to  whom  the  care 
of  his  majesty's  person  had  been  en- 
trusted :  That  the  expenses  of  this 
establishment,  in  so  far  as  an  estimate 
could  be  formed  from  the  expenditure 
at  Windsor  during  the  year  ending  5th 
July,  1811,would  not  exceed  100,0001. 
This  sum,  Mr  Perceval  proposed  to 
take  from  the  civil  list,  provision  being 
made  at  the  same  time,  that  a  deficit,  if 
such  should  occur,  should  be  supplied 
upon  an  application  to  the  treasury, 
the  propriety  of  which  should  be  af- 
terwards judged  of  by  parliament,  and 
the  sum  voted  out  of  the  supplies  for 
the  year.  That  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  queen  was  placed,  dis- 
charging, as  she  had  done  with  exem- 
plary fidelity,  the  duties  which  she 
owed  to  her  royal  consort,  and  thus 
incurring  an  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture, it  seemed  proper  that  her  majes- 
ty should  have  a  small  addition  made 
to  her  income,  not  exceeding  10,0001., 
which  sum  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
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civil  list.     It  was  further  proposed, 
that  the  pensions  and  allowances  which 
the  king  had  been  in  use  to  grant  to 
the  objects  of  his  bounty,  should  be 
paid   as   formerly  out   of   the   privy 
purse  ;  that  the  expences  incurred  for 
medical  assistance  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, on  which  an  excess  had  arisen 
of  30,0001.  or  40,0001.  annually ;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  commission  of  three  per- 
sons should  be  appointed,  one  of  them 
to  be  a  master  in  Chancery,  and  the 
other  two  to  be  named  by  the  queen 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  king's  private  pro- 
perty.  The  commissioners  were  to  be 
entrusted  also  with  the  power  of  au- 
diting all  accounts  of  pensions  and  al- 
lowances taken  out  of  the  privy  purse. 
Such  were  the  arrangements  propo- 
sed with  reference  to  the  king's  house- 
hold.    To  the  Prince  Regent,  how- 
ever, the  civil  list  would,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  returned  100,0001.  a-year  less 
than  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  king  ; 
and  it  might  be  thought  most  advisable 
at  once  to  vote  the  above  sum  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  and  to  extin- 
guish the  exchequer  revenue  payable 
to  the  prince.     But  ?.s  his  royal  high- 
ness had  very  naturally  believed  that 
the  income  arising  to  him  out  of  the 
exchequer  should  be  continued  until 
he  should  come  into  possession  of  the 
monarchy  itself ;  and  as  many  persons 
had  claims  upon  this  revenue,  which 
amounted   annually   to    120,0001.,   it 
would  not  have  been  equitable,  in  such 
circumstances,  to  disturb  the  supply. 
There  could  be  no  great  inconvenience, 
however,  in  transferring  50,0001.  out 
of  the  exchequer  revenue  of  the  prince, 
to  meet  in  part  at  least  the  deficiency 
of  the  civil  list,  leaving  the  remaining 
70,0001.   untouched  ;    aad   although 
there  must  still  be  a  deficit  of  50,0001. 
this  sum  might  be  dispensed  with,  as 
the  prince  had  not  so  large  a  family 


as  his  royal  father,  and  had  no  occa- 
sion, of  course,  for  so  considerable  an 
expenditure.  It  would  have  been  very 
unfair,  however,  to  transfer  the  civil 
list  to  his  royal  highness  as  if  it  had 
been  solvent,  and  quite  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  royal  expenses,  when  it  was 
known  that  from  the  year  1804  down- 
wards, an  annual  deficit  had  occurred 
of  24,0001.  which  had  hitherto  been 
supplied  from  the  excess  of  the  Scots 
civil  list  and  the  admiralty  droits.  Mr 
Perceval,  therefore,  proposed  that  this 
deficiency  should  still  be  supplied  in  the 
same  manner,  unless  it  should  increase 
so  far  as  to  exceed  its  present  average 
by  10,0001.  when  the  subject  should  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament. It  was  finally  proposed,  that 
100,0001.  should  be  voted  to  meet  th^ 
expences  which  the  prince  had  incur- 
red, or  might  yet  incur,  on  his  assump- 
tion of  the  royal  authority  ;  a  compen- 
sation which  he  had  generously  decli- 
ned to  receive,  so  long  as  he  had  rea- 
son to  flatter  himself  that  the  change 
in  his  condition  might  be  temporary, 
but  which  had  now  become  indispcn» 
sable  by  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  placed. 

The  minister  had  no  sooner  deve- 
loped his  plan,  than  a  desire  was  ma- 
nifested to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  measure,  which  the  immediate  ex- 
piration of  the  restrictions  on  the 
Prince  Regent  rendered  it  necessary 
to  accelerate.  Mr  Ponsonby  demand- 
ed an  account  of  the  reasons  which  had 
occasioned  the  deficiency  in  the  civil- 
list  ;  he  censured  the  perplexity  of  the 
minister's  plan  ;  denied  the  propriety 
of  forming  any  establishment  \yhich 
should  cast  a  magnificence  around  the 
king,  which  he  was  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  ;  and  insisted,  above  all, 
that  suitable  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  prince,  in  whom  the  royal  au- 
thority was  now  to  be  vested,  leaving  it 
to  his  royal  highness  to  decide  on  what 
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might  be  proper  for  the  dignity  and 
comfort  of  his  father.  Mr  Ponsonby 
perhaps  forgot  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
civil  hst,  although  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject in  other  circumstances  for  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  had  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  measure  then 
proposed  to  the  house.  He  forgot  also, 
when  he  objected  to  the  household 
establisTiment,  that  his  majesty,  al- 
though severely  afflicted,  was  still  the 
king  of  England,  and  could  not,  in  de- 
cency even,  be  entirely  stripped  of  dig- 
nity and  splendour ;  and  he  must  have 
forgotten  also,  what  was  at  that  mo- 
ment in  evidence  before  the  committee, 
that,  since  his  lamented  indisposition, 
his  majesty  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  with  his  family  and  his 
ministers  ;  that  he  had  shewn  himself 
competent  to  all  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary intercourse,  and  feelingly  alive  to 
his  unfortunate  condition.  In  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  which  might 
still  recur,  even  if  a  sense  of  decorum 
had  not  opposed  all  miserable  plans 
of  economy,  the  feelings  of  humanity 
would  have  exclaimed  against  them. 
Had  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Ponsonby, 
which  was  enforced^  by  many  of  his 
friends,  *'  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
heir-apparent  to  decide  upon  what  was 
proper  for  the  dignity  and  comfort  of 
his  majesty,"  been  adopted  by  parlia- 
ment, his  royal  highness  must  have 
been  placed  in  a  situation  very  dis- 
tressing to  his  delicacy. 

Other  objections  were  made  to  the 
proposed  plan  by  Mr  Tierney.  It 
was  a  most  alarming  thing,  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  two  courts  should  be  created; 
that  the  Prince  Regent,  exercising  the 
royal  functions,  should  have  a  splen- 
did court,  while  the  queen  should  al- 
.  so  have  her  court,  to  the  support  of 
which  the  enormous  sum  of  100,0001. 
was  to  be  applied  !  What  object  could 
j/  the  ministers  have  in  view  by  a  pro- 
ceeding so  extraordinary  ?   they  could 


mean  nothing  else  than  to  create  a  se- 
cret and  a  dangerous  influence ;  to 
oppose  the  splendour,  the  influence, 
and  intrigue  of  her  majesty's  court  to 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Prince 
Regent's.  The  minister,  in  short,  by 
placing  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber, 
masters  of  the  robes,  and  equerries,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  queen,  must  cer- 
tainly have  intended  to  subvert  the 
constitution  !  Mr  Tierney  conde- 
scended to  make  some  observations, 
which  were  not  very  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  *<  His  objection,"  he  saidj 
"  was,  that  splendid  personages  were 
to  be  placed  round  his  majesty,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  queen  also  had 
splendid  personages  attached  to  her 
household.  Why  could  not  one  mas- 
ter of  the  robes  and  one  treasurer 
serve  for  both  ?  It  was  not  well  to  let 
it  go  out  to  the  country,  that  in  hii 
majesty's  present  state  a  master  of  the 
robes  was  necessary  to  take  care  of 
his  dress." 

These  objections  having  been  over- 
ruled, a  bill  was  brought  in  to  make 
provision  for  the  better  support  of  his 
majesty's  household,  and  for  the  care 
of  his  majesty's  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty during  the  continuance  of  \aA 
indisposition.     Mr   Tierney   renewed 
his  attack.     He  contended,  that  as 
the  civil  list  had  been  maturely  ar- 
ranged in  the  year  1804,  and  as  there 
had,  from  that  year  downward,  been 
a  regular  excess  in  the  departments  of 
the  lord  steward,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, &c.  an  account  should  be  laid 
before  parliament,  shewing  the  amount 
of  the  charges  and  the  reasons  of  the 
excess.    This  proposal  was  readily  ac- 
ceded   to  ;    but    when    the   accounts 
were  produced,  Mr  Tierney  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  them  ;  and,  in 
Lonjunction  with   other   members   of 
the  house,  renewed  his  opposition  to 
the  bill.     He  began,  by  paying  some 
merited  compliments  to  the  character 
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of  the  Prince  Regent.  Alluding  to 
the  act  of  the  preceding  year,  by 
which  his  royal  highness  had  been 
called  to  the  regency,  Mr  Tierney  re- 
marked, "  that  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  that  act  were  such  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  felt  were  not  only 
painful,  but  injurious  and  insulting  to 
the  character  of  his  royal  highness. 
Since  the  passing  of  that  act  up  to 
the  present  moment,  his  royal  high- 
ness had  conducted  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  as  not  only  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  country,  but  also 
to  remove  any  suspicion,  (if  any  man 
had  suspicion  lurking  in  his  mind  at 
the  time  the  act  passed),  that  his  fu- 
ture conduct  would  not  be  regula- 
ted in  the  same  manner.  The  whole 
of  his  royal  highness's  conduct  had 
been  directed  by  attention  to  the  com- 
forts of  his  royal  father,  and  had  on 
all  occasions  done  credit  to  himself, 
and  would  refute  any  insinuations  to 
the  contrary.  There  was  nothirg  in 
his  royal  highness's  past  conduct  that 
could  lead  him  to  a  suspicion,  that 
if  he  was  clothed  with  full  powers 
}ie  would  abuse  those  powers."  Mr 
Tierney,  however,  contended,  that  the 
measure  before-  the  house,  was  one  of 
great  financial  but  still  greater  political 
importance  ;  that,  although  the  Prince 
Regent  was  now  to  be  permanently 
invested  with  the  royal  authority,  and 
to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  sovereign, 
he  was  still  left  in  possession  of  part 
of  a  revenue  which  belonged  to  him 
only  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  which 
ought  now  to  fall  into  the  exchequer  ; 
that  the  result  of  the  arrangement 
would  be  such  as  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  royal  highness  a  civil-list 
revenue  exceeding  that  which  his  roy- 
al father  had  enjoyed  by  20,0001.  a- 
year ;  that  a  part  of  this  large  fund 
was  to  be  placed  beyond  the  controul 
of  parliament ;  that  if  the  prince  were 
to  have  a  privy  purse,  as  to  the  pro- 


priety of  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  his  royal  father,  in  the  condi- 
tion to  which  he  was  reduced,  could 
certainly  have  no  occasion  for  such  a 
purse ;  that  the  privy  purse  belong- 
ed to  the  office,  not  to  the  person  of 
the  king  ;  that,  instead  of  leaving  to 
the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  pnnce 
an  annual  sum  of  70,0001.,  parliament 
ought  at  once  to  interpose  and  pay 
the  debts  which  his  royal  highness  had 
contracted  ;  and  that  it  would  be  much 
more  creditable  to  the  house  to  enter 
on  a  thorough  revisal  of  the  civil  list, 
and  establish  it  upon  a  footing  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
.the  generosity  of  the  nation,  than  to 
add  to  a  revenue,  which  had  been  found 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  destined.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  then  proceeded  in  a  strain  of 
argument,  calculated  to  sow  distrust 
betwixt  the  prince  and  the  ministers,  for 
whom  his  royal  highness  had  by  this 
time  indicated  a  predilection.  "If  they 
did  not  enter  at  present  upon  a  full  ar- 
rangement," said  he,  "  every  year  they 
went  on  they  would  be  continually  ex- 
posed to  a  fresh  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  civil  list.  It  was  true,  they 
were  told,  that  the  average  excess  had 
been  hitherto  discharged  out  of  the 
droits  of  admiralty  and  the  excess  of 
the  Scotch  revenue,  and  that  if  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  royal  highness  should 
exceed  that  average  excess,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  come  to  parliament. 
What  was  this,  he  would  ask,  but  an 
indirect  statement,  that  an  addition 
was  to  be  made  to  the  civil  list  to  the 
amount  of  this  average  excedent, 
while  in  the  outset  he  was  to  be  cur- 
tailed of  50,0001.  enjoyed  by  his  fa- 
'ther  ?  The  fact  was,  that  this  was  a 
plan  to  keep  the  Prince  Regent  al- 
ways in  restraint,  always  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  for  something 
from  ministers,  for  which,  no  doubt, 
he  was  to  give  something  to  ministers 
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in  return.  Their  conduct  appeared 
here  in  the  most  artful  light.  He 
wanted,  therefore,  to  see  the  prince 
entirely  free  from  ministers.  During 
the  whole  of  the  last  reign,  animosi- 
ties had  taken  place  respecting  the 
paying  off  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
civil  list.  Why,  then,  would  not  the 
minister  at  once  come  down,  and  ask 
from  the  house,  he  would  not  say  a 
lavish  grant,  but  such  a  sum  as  they 
ought  to  grant  ?  Was  it  the  way  that 
the  civil  list  ought  to  be  provided  for 
at  the  commencement  of  a  reign,  to 
tell  the  house  that  the  excedent  of 
124,000L  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
droits  of  admiralty  and  Scotch  reve- 
nue ?  Every  thing  in  this  business  was 
left  unexplained,  and  the  house  was 
left  completely  involved  in  doubts  and 
perplexities.  Throughout  the  whole 
bill,  there  was  an  apparent  distrust  of 
his  royal  highness,  while  every  thing 
was  calculated  to  appear  like  very 
great  kindness  to  him.  In  place  of 
the  100,0001.  taken  from  the  civil  list, 
70,0001.  were  to  be  giveo  him,  for 
which  he  was  to  be  under  no  controul. 
But  this  was  one  side  of  the  picture 
only,  and  it  was  proper  also  to  look  at 
the  other.  Here,  then,  was  a  settled 
distrust  manifested  respecting  the  in- 
tentions of  his  royal  highness  ;  he  was 
considered  by  them  as  incapable  and 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  father's  servants  ;  the  fa- 
ther was  placed  under  the  controul, 
not  of  his  son,  but  of  others.  The 
distrust  entertained  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent was  the  real  reason  for  all  this 
conduct.'* 

Mr  Tiemey  took  the  lead  in  these 
discussions  on  the  part  of  opposition; 
but  objections  of  a  different  kind  were 
started  by  other  members.  Complaints 
were  made  of  the  obscurity  of  that  part 
of  the  civiWist  accounts  which  was 
.  comprehended  under  the  head  of  di- 
plomacy.    The  charge  in  this  depart- 


ment had  increased,  it  was  said,  at  a  pe- 
liod  when  the  country  seemed  to  have 
no  opportunity  of  sending  out  diplo- 
matists ;  and  some  minute  objections, 
which  it  were  useless  to  recapitulate, 
were  made  to  the  various  items  of 
charge.  If  the  house  should  pass  the 
bill,  it  must,  without  information,  re- 
cognise the  necessity  of  an  excess  in 
the  expenditure  above  the  revenue  of 
the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  124,0001. 
annually.  The  provision  for  paying 
the  prince's  debts  was  described  as 
highly  irregular.  No  application  of 
this  kind  ought  to  have  been  made  to 
parliament  in  any  other  shape  than 
that  of  a  message  from  the  prince. 

Mr  Whitbread  summed  up  the  ar- 
guments of  opposition,  and  concluded 
with  the  following  piece  of  declama- 
tion, which  may  afford  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  of  his  eloquence.  "  This 
bill,"  said  he,  "  teemed  with  influ- 
ence :  Under  it  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  take  care  of  his 
majesty's  property  ;  these  gentlemen 
were  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy,  so 
that  the  parHament  could  know  nothing 
of  their  proceedings  ;  to  the  queen, 
who  was  not  their  mistress,  to  the 
prince,  who  was  not  their  master,  they 
were  bound  to  explain  all  their  acts  ; 
but  they  must  conceal  every  thing 
from  the  Commons'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  farthing  expended.  He 
conceived  it  right,  in  an  argument  of 
this  kind,  to  put  extreme  cases  ;  and 
he  would  ask,  as  had  been  done  by  an 
honourable  baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett), 
whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place, 
suppose  this  money  was  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  Cornish  boroughs,  sup- 
pose it  was  expended  in  procuring 
seats  in  that  house,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
king,  though,  in  a  narrow  view,  he 
might  benefit  by  it,  still,  being  de- 
stfuctive  of  the  constitution,  must  it 
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not  ultimately  be  destructive  of  the 
monarch  ?  When  the  two  courts  were 
constituted,  a  factious  opposition  from 
the  queen's  court  might  be  experi- 
enced by  the  ministers  of  the  regent, 
who  were  the  proper  ministers  of  the 
crown." 

Mr  Perceval  made  a  most  satisfac- 
tory reply,  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice,  otherwise  than  by  select- 
ing some  of  the  most  prominent  pas- 
sages.    *'    The    question    before    the 
house,"  he  said,  "  was,  Whether  or 
not  the  objections  to  the  bill  were  of 
such  a  description,  that  it  was  their 
duty  not  to  proceed  with  it  without 
that  detailed  enquiry  which  had  been 
so   strongly  recommended  ?  The  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  had  pointed  out 
several  items  in  the  papers,  into  which 
t^iey  wished  that  some  enquiry  might 
be  made  before  they  could  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  the 
grants  in  the  bill.     If,  on  a  view  of 
the  expences  of  the  household,  and  of 
the  charges  likely  to  be  brought  up- 
on it,  it  should  satisfactorily  appear 
that  no  more  was  asked  for  than  what 
was  indispensable,  no  enquiry  would 
then  be  deemed  necessary;  but  should 
any  jealousy  exist  in  the  house,  with 
respect  to  particular  points,  it  would 
then  become  a  question,  Whether  that 
enquiry  ought  not  rather  to  take  place 
hereafter,  than  be   allowed  to  inter- 
rupt the  important  business  before  the 
house  ?  Although,  on  a  general  view 
of  the  civil  list,  it  might  appear  that 
tio    greater    sum   was   required    than 
what  was  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences of  the  household,  there  might 
be  some  points  requiring  subsequent 
detailed   information."     In    reply  to 
an  observation  which  had  been  made 
on  that  branch  of  the  civil  list  which 
relates    to   diplomatic    missions,    Mr 
Perceval  observed,   "  much  had  also 
been  said  of  the  grants  to  foreign  mi- 
•isters.    The  right  honourable  gentle- 


man who  opened  the  debate,  had  said, 
generally,    that   a   great   number   of 
those  sums  ought  to  be  explained,  but 
had  not  stated  any  particular  item. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  however, 
who  had  last  spoken,  had  particulari- 
zed several  sums,  which  appeared  to 
him  objectionable  on  the  face  of  them, 
and  required  explanation.     The  first 
thing  which  seemed  to  strike  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  with  surprise  on 
this  subject  was,  that  when  the  num- 
ber  of    missions    at   different   courts 
were  lessened,  the  expences  should  be 
increased.    The  house  would  observe, 
however,  that  there  was  no  increase 
in  the  salaries.     On  the  contrary,  in 
the  salaries  there  wae  a  considerable 
diminution.    But  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  the  house  ought  to  know, 
(and  in  saying  this  he  went  a  great 
way  towards  giving  the  explanation 
required),  that  in  the  state  in  which 
things  were  on  the  continent,  it  would 
not  be  wise,  in  many  cases,  to  send 
missions  on  an  established  salary.  The 
duration  of  those   missions  was   not 
likely   to   be  long.      In   preference, 
therefore,  it  was  advisable  to  send  spe- 
cial  missions ;    but    the    expences  of 
these  missions  were  defrayed  in  a  very 
different   manner    from    the    others. 
The  honourable  gentleman  declared, 
that   an   explanation  on  this  subject 
was  due  to  Marquis  Wellesley,  who, 
by  a  misconception,  he  stated,  had  re- 
ceived the  expences,  described  in  the 
papers,  over  and  above  his  salary.  No 
such  thing.     The  noble  marquis  had 
not  received  a  farthing  of  salary  on 
account  of  his  mission  to  Cadiz.     He 
had  not  received  a  farthing  as  a  remu- 
neration for  his  services.    But  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  characterised  the 
expences  as  large,  and  seemed  to  think 
they    were    disproportioned    to    the 
length  of  the  service  by  which  they 
had  been  incurred.    Now,  it  was  very 
evident,  that  the  expences  of  a  persoa 
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going  to  any  place  in  the  character  of 
an  ambassador  for  a  short  time,  must 
be  much  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  expences  of  a  person  going  in  the 
character  of  an  ambassador  for  a  long 
period.  The  honourable  gentleman 
also  declared,  that  a  debt  of  explana- 
tion was  due  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 
The  house  had  already  heard  an  ex- 
planation on  that  subject,  and  amply 
sufhcient  it  was.  They  had  heard 
that  the  money  which  he  had  received 
was  in  return  for  expences  incurred 
many  years  ago.  •  Oh  then,'  said  the 
honourable  gentleman,  *  the  country 
ought  sooner  to  have  discharged  this 
obligation.'  But  let  it  be  recollected 
at  what  a  distance  these  services  were 
performed — in  Egypt  and  on  the  coast 
of  Syria  ;  what  a  difficulty  there  ex- 
isted to  procure  vouchers  of  the  ex- 
pences ;  how  frequently  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  was  absent  from  the  country, 
and  consequently  interrupted  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  accounts  ;  how 
•  anxious  he  naturally  was  that  there 
should  be  every  possible  degree  of  eX' 
actitude  on  the  subject ;  and  it  would 
not  appear  surprising  that  some  delay 
had  taken  place.  If,  however,  more 
explanation  was  thought  necessary, 
he  hdd  no  objection  to  the  production 
of  the  details  from  the  different  of- 
fices ;  but  he  was  confident  it  would 
not  be  found  in  these  details  that  any 
sum  had  been  given  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  as  a  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices. All  that  had  been  given  was 
merely  a  remuneration  for  his  expen- 
diture. Let  the  honourable  gentle- 
man consider  the  nature  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  services  ;  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and 
the  effectual  way  in  which  he  dischar- 
ged the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  he  himself  would 
deem  the  sum  stated  to  be  greater 
than,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  it  was  proper  to  expend.  If, 


on  showing  that  70001.  was  paid  to 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  his  services  when 
employed,  half  in  a  military  and  half 
in  a  diplomatic  character,  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  honourable  gentleman 
intimated  that  he  did  not  think  it  an 
extravagant  sum  ;  on  what  principle 
could  he  say  that  there  was  due  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  honour  and  character 
any  explanation,  but  simply  a  state- 
ment on  what  ground  the  expences 
were  incurred  ?  Parliament  being  em- 
ployed, under  the  recommendation  of 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  making 
a  provision  for  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, the  honourable  gentleman  sud- 
denly interrupted  them  in  the  midst 
of  the  business :  •  Oh,  oh,'  says  he, 
*  here  is  an  item  of  70001.  to  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith ;  I  do  not  think  the  sum 
excessive  ;  I  do  not  want  any  expla- 
nation for  our  own  satisfaction,  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ho- 
nour and  character  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  pray,  suspend  all  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  bill  at  present  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  house.'  The  observa- 
tions of  the  honourable  gentleman  on 
the  expences  to  foreign  ministers  were 
all  general,  except  those  which  related 
to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  Mr  Arbuthnot,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Paget."  Mr  Perceval  fur- 
ther said,  "  he  trusted,  that  what- 
ever might  be  due  to  any  other  party, 
he  had  not  left  the  character  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  exposed  to  any  cloud 
or  stain  ;  and  therefore  the  fine  figui^e 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  so 
eloquently  introduced  of  the  debt  of 
explanation  due  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
on  this  occasion,  might  serve  to  wind 
up  a  magnificent  period  in  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  speech,  but  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  subject  before 
the  house.  The  same  remark  was 
equally  applicable  to  what  the  ho- 
nourable  gentleman  had  said  of  his 
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right  honourable  friend  near  him  (Mr 
Arbuthnot.)     The  sum  paid  to   his 
right  honourable  friend  was  distinctly 
and  simply  a  return  for  the  expences 
and  losses  which  he  had  incurred  dt?- 
ring  the  mission  on  which  he  had  been 
sent.     Before  any  jealousy  was  allow- 
ed to  exist  on  these  subjects,  at  least 
justice  ought  to  be  done  to  those  who 
were  connected  with  them.     Did  the 
honourable  gentleman  conceive  it  pos- 
sible, that  the  affairs  of  a  great  na- 
tion, such  as  England,  could  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  such  missions 
as  he  had  described,  if  the  individuals 
employed    in   those    missions    found 
themselves  actually  ruined  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  important  trust  reposed 
in  them  ?  Let  the  house  consider  the 
manner    in   which    Mr   Arbuthnot's 
mission  terminated  ;  he  vras  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat.    The  hos- 
tility of  the  court  at  which  he  was  a 
resident  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  do  so.     He  was  compelled  to  leave 
every  thing  behind  him.    Not  a  single 
article  of  the  charge  was  there  that 
had  not  undergone  the  strictest  scru- 
tiny by  the  treasury,  and  all  that  real- 
ly was  paid  over  to  Mr  Arbuthnot, 
was  merely  a  fair  return  for  the  losses 
which   he   had   inevitably   sustained. 
When  this  occurrence  took  place,  he 
and  his  right  honourable  friend  were 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other.     Mr 
Arbuthnot  was  not  then  secretary  to 
the  treasury  ;  so  that  it  could  not  be 
suspected  that   any   undue  influence 
existed   favourable   to   his  right  ho- 
nourable  friend,   but   unjust   to   the 
public.      These    observations   would 
serve  as  an  answer  to  all  remarks  on 
missions  abruptly  terminated.     It  was 
but  just  that  the  individuals  who  suf- 
fered should  successfully  apply  to  the 
country  for  redress.  If,  however,  any 
further  scrutiny  on  the  subject  were 
thought  necessary,  let  it  be  entered 
into,  but  let  not  the  progress  of  the 


bill  before  the  house  be  impeded  by  a 
circumstance  so  little  connected  with 
it.  Another  objection,'*  continued  Mr 
Perceval,  "  made  to  the  measure  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  related 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds 
granted  to  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  were  left  at  his  dispo- 
sal. In  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, that  parliament  were  making 
final  arrangements  as  for  the  Prince's 
coming  to  the  throne.  They  were 
only  making  arrangements  for  the 
better  management  of  the  household 
during  his  majesty's  indisposition  ;  not 
a  final  arrangement  as  for  the  Prince's 
coming  to  the  throne.  It  would  not 
be  dealing  fairly  with  the  house  to 
say  there  was  complete  and  utter  de- 
spair of  the  king's  resuming  the  royal 
authority  ;  nothing  existed  to  justify 
so  dark  and  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
subject.  If,  therefore,  parliament 
kept  in  mind  the  possibility  of  hia 
majesty's  recovery,  they  must  also 
keep  in  mind  the  possibiHty  of  the 
regent's  return  to  the  situation  of 
Prince  of  Wale?.  How,  therefore, 
would  they  be  justified,  under  such 
circumstances,  in  breaking  down  his 
exchequer  revenue  ?  It  had  been  ask- 
ed, If  it  was  intended  to  constitute 
two  privy  purses  ?  Certainly,  it  was 
intended  to  give  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent  a  privy  purse.  To 
this  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  no  objection.  Then  as  to  the 
charges  incurred  during  the  present 
reign,  it  surely  would  not  be  right  to 
encumber  the  regent  with  them,  nor 
with  the  expences  of  the  medical  men, 
which  the  unhappy  state  of  his  majes- 
ty rendered  it  necessary  should  be 
about  his  person.  All  these  charges 
would  come  with  propriety  out  of  the 
60,0001.  allotted  to  his  majesty  for 
such  purposes.  There  was  one  point 
of  the  new  arrangement,  however,  on 
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which  both  the  right  honourable  and 
honourable  gentlemen  had  thought 
fit  to  lay  great  stress.  It  was  that 
part  of  the  establishment  which  was 
reserved  to  attend  on  his  majesty's  per- 
son, and  which  was  to  be  under  the 
controul  of  her  majesty.  There  were 
various  objections  to  this  part  of  the 
proposition.  The  first  was  to  the  extent 
of  the  establishment  so  reserved.  It 
might  be  recollected,  that  on  a  former 
«ccasion  he  had  stated  it  to  be  his  opi- 
nion that  the  house  would  not  do  well 
if  they  provided  in  this  respect,  as  if 
his  majesty  must  remain  in  the  unhap- 
py state  in  which  he  was  at  present 
placed  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  consi- 
der the  possibility  of  his  regaining  com- 
plete consciousness,  even  should  he  ne- 
ver be  enabled  to  resume  the  reins  of 
government.  But  he  was  accused  of 
not  having  put  questions  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  physicians.  There  was  no 
reason  for  putting  them.  They  had 
distinctly  stated  that  there  were  inter- 
vals in  which  he  was  capable  of  en- 
joying the  society  of  his  family. — 
("  Not  since  July,"  from  the  opposi- 
tion benches.) — That  was  true;  but 
there  was  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  thing  was  impossible  ;  and  when 
cases  of  a  similar  description  were  con- 
sidered, it  appeared  that  it  was  not 
less  probable  since  that  period  that  his 
majesty  should  recover  the  conscious- 
ness to  which  he  alluded,  than  that  be- 
fore that  period  he  should  have  reco- 
vered the  power  of  being  able  to  ex- 
ercise the  royal  authority.  If,  there- 
fore, the  house  at  all  took  this  circum- 
stance into  consideration,  they  must 
determine  that  something  like  the  dig- 
nity of  a  king  should  surround  his  ma- 
jesty, and  surely  that  which  was  pro- 
posed was  not  too  much  for  such  a 
purpose.  But  tlie  principal  objection, 
it  seemed,  lay  to  this  establishment  be- 
ing placed  under  the  controul  of  the 
queen.  The  honourable  gentleman  af- 
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fected  to  perceive  in  that  circumstance 
symptoms  of  a  continuance  of  that 
most  determined  and  settled  distrust  of 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
which,  according  to  him,  had  pervaded 
the  whole  of  the  propositions  which 
he  had  thought  proper,  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  submit  to  the  adoption  of 
parliament.  Now,  really,  if  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  opposite  could  find 
out  any  motive  by  which  the  most  des- 
picable and  most  foolish  of  men  could 
possibly  be  induced,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  evince  a  deep  and 
marked  disrespect  towards,  and  dis- 
trust of,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  he  left  them  to  enjoy  their 
discovery.  For  his  part,  he  was  not 
conscious  of  any  feeling  in  his  own 
mind  so  absurd.  But  let  the  house  see 
what  those  who  were  so  tenderly  anxi- 
ous about  the  Prince  Regent's  feelings 
and  character  proposed.  They  con- 
tended,  that  because  his  royal  highness 
was  worthy  of  confidence,  (in  which 
he  cordially  concurred  with  th^m,) 
that  therefore  the  whole  controul  of 
his  royal  father's  household  should  be 
left  in  his  hands.  They  thought  this 
would  conduce  to  his  ease  and  com- 
fort. For  his  part,  he  could  uot  con- 
ceive a  more  invidious  situation  than 
that  in  which  such  an  arrangement 
would  place  the  Prince  Regent,  nor 
could  he  imagine  any  thing  more  re- 
volting to  his  royal  highness's  feelings. 
The  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
acknowledged  that  the  care  of  his  ma- 
jesty's peroon  ought  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  queen.  If,  therefore,  any  dis- 
trust of  his  royal  highness  existed,  here 
was  distrust  of  the  blackest  kind.  But, 
surely,  if  it  was  right  that  the  person 
of  his  majesty  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  the  queen,  it  was  also 
right  that  the  attendants  of  his  majes- 
ty should  be  placed  under  her  majes- 
ty's controul ;  and  he  was  persuaded 
tliat  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to 
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his  royal  highness's  feelings  than  that 
it  should  be  thus  arranged.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman,  however,  seem- 
ed to  think  that  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  and  those  with  whom 
h,e  had  the  honour  to  act,  had  no  means 
of  knowing  the  sentiments  of  his  royal 
highness,  because  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  he  was  placed.  But  he 
would  ask  the  house  whether,  if  his 
royal  highness  really  thought  that  his 
ministers  were  insulting  and  degrading 
him,  there  was  any  thing  in  these  re- 
strictions, so  soon  about  to  expire, 
which  would  so  restrain  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  functions  as  to  in- 
duce his  royal  highness  not  to  with- 
draw the  sanction  of  his  authority  from 
such  servants  ?  But  if  it  were  supposed 
that  ministers  were  ignorant  of  the 
prince's  pleasure,  at  least  it  ought  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  so  ^ 
absurd  as  to  propose  any  thing  to  par- 
liament highly  offensive  to  his  royal 
highness.  The  house  ought  rather  to 
believe  that  the  subject  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  mature  consideration  of 
his  royal  highness ;  that  his  royal  high- 
ness had  been  advised  to  adopt  the  plan 
•which  had  been  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  that  advice  had  been 
accepted.  No  one  could  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  his  royal  highness  was 
not  as  free  to  change  his  ministers,  or 
that  he  did  not  possess  as  much  autho- 
rity in  his  councils,  as  if  those  restric- 
tions which  were  so  soon  to  terminate, 
had  already  expired.  With  regard  to 
the  situation  in  which  his  royal  high- 
ness would  have  been  placed,  had  the 
controul  over  his  majesty's  person,  and 
the  invidious  task  of  doling  out  such 
a  portion  of  the  civil  list  as  he  thought 
proper,  been  committed  to  him,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  bill  before  the  house 
would  place  his  royal  highness,  mani- 
fested a  much  more  delicate  attention 
to  liis  character  and  feelings.  Had  the 


other  course  been  pursued,  had  it  been 
proposed  by  him  to  transfer  the  whole 
controul  to  his  royal  highness,  then  he 
should  have  been  told  (and  told  with 
infinite  justice)  that  it  was  casting  an 
invidious  task  upon  his  royal  highness, 
and  laying  by  in  order  to  have  a  future 
opportunity  of  insinuating  that  the 
royal  father  had  been  neglected  by  the 
royal  son.  What  evils  did  not  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  affect  to  see  in  this 
proposed  establishment !  What  patro- 
nage !  Four  lords  of  the  bedchamber  ! 
and  all  the  pages  !  Then  so  many  seats 
in  parliament  !  and  that  was  the  re- 
treat he  had  prepared  for  himself ! 
This  had  been  called  a  new  court.  As 
individuals  surrounding  the  monarch, 
they  were  unquestionably  a  court. 
But  there  was  nothing  new  in  this. 
When  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  an  establishment  became  neces- 
sary for  him,  an  establishment  was 
formed,  and  parliament  entertained  no 
apprehensions  of  the  influence  which 
his  court  would  occasion.  Surely  the 
constitution  of  England  was  not  so 
nicely  balanced  that  four  lords  of  the 
bedchamber  could  overturn  it,  even 
with  the  addition  of  all  the  pages.  He 
could  not  conceive  that,  either  in  or 
out  of  the  house,  there  could  exist  on 
the  one  hand  any  rational  apprehen- 
sion as  to  evils  which  the  co-operation 
of  the  two  courts  might  be  the  means 
of  occasioning  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  rational  apprehension  of  the  in- 
conveniences which  the  hostihty  of  the 
two  courts  might  be  calculated  to  pro- 
mote."— After  some  farther  discussion 
in  the  future  stages  of  these  measures, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  of  novelty 
or  interest,  the  plan  originally  propo- 
sed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer received  in  all  points  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament.  Whoever  reflects 
with  candour  and  impartiality  on  this 
important  measure  in  all  ite  bearings. 
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a  measure  on  which  the  opposition 
made  a  vigorous  stand,  and  which  they 
described  as  of  the  highest  importance 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  will 
be  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  firm- 
ness and  good  sense  displayed  by  the 
ministers.  In  the  most  critical  circum- 
stances, while  their  own  destinies  were 
uncertain,  and  their  enemies  were  flush- 
ed with  hopes  never  to  be  realised; 
when  the  nation  had  been  anxiously 
taught  the  lessons  of  a  narrow  and  pi- 
tiful economy,  while  it  was,  at  the  same 
time,  warned  against  the  insults  which 
an  ambitious  ministry  was  offering  to 
the  royal  authority,  did  these  same  mi- 
nisters, at  a  small  additional  expence 
of  the  public  treasure,  combine  a  due 
regard  for  the  comfort  and  dignity  of 
an  aged  and  afflicted  monarch,  with  a 
suitable  care  for  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  that  illustrious  charac- 
ter who  was  now  to  be  permanently 
invested  with  the  highest  functions  of 
the  state.  The  prudent  firmness  of 
the  ministers,  in  this  as  in  other  in- 
stances, obtained  a  complete  triumph 
over  the  animosity  of  their  opponents. 
Some  questions  of  considerable  im- 
portance,andintimately  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  the  civil  list,  were 
agitated  during  the  present  session  of 
parliament.  It  had  been  avowed  by 
ministers,  during  the  discussions  on  the 
household  bill,  that  the  deficiency  ari- 
sing on  the  civil  list  had  been  supplied 
partly  out  of  a  fund  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  «  Droits  of  Admiralty,"  and 
which  had,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
English  history,  been  vested  in  the 
crown. — Theking,inancienttimes,had 
a  right  to  this  fund  as  lord  high  ad- 
miral of  England  ;  and  as  that  great 
office  had  not,  for  a  century  past,  been 
conferred  on  any  individual,  the  droits 
of  admiralty  remained  vested  in  the 
crown.  This  fund  is  partly  composed 
of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
wrecks,  of  prizes,  and  of  goods  belong- 


ing to  pirates  ;  ships  detained  or  ta- 
ken previously  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
such  as  come  into  port  in  ignorance 
that  hostilities  have  commenced,  and 
all  those  which  become  prize  to  non- 
commissioned captors,  are  sold,  aud  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  are  thrown 
into  this  fund.  Its  gross  amount, 
when  the  question,  as  to  its  appro- 
priation, came  before  parliament,  was 
7,344,6771.  From  this  sum,  how- 
ever, several  heavy  deductions  fell  to 
be  made.  The  payments  to  captors 
amounted  to  2,336,7451.,  to  neutral 
claimants  406,,354l.,  to  the  receivet* 
general  of  droits,  law  charges,  &c. 
289,6911.  ;  various  miscellaneous  pay- 
ments  had,  moreover,  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  425,6871.  Large  sums  had, 
also,  been  paid  out  of  this  fund  to  in- 
demnify officers  for  the  costs  incurred 
in  admiralty  courts  ;  the  deduction  on 
account  of  such  payments,  which,  from 
the  character  of  the  late  war,  must 
have  been  considerable,  could  not  well 
be  challenged  even  by  the  most  scru- 
pulous economist.  The  balance,  there- 
fore, could  not,  at  the  period  at  which 
this  question  was  agitated,  amount  to 
more  than  three  millions  sterling.  This 
balance,however,  was  still  considerable; 
and  it  deserved  the  consideration  of 
parliament,  whether  the  constitution 
placed  it  under  the  absolute  controul 
of  the  crown. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  English 
history,  the  maxim  universally  prevail- 
ed, that "  all  prize  vests  in  the  crown ;" 
and  very  high  authorities  have  decla- 
red, that  prize  is  the  very  creature  of 
the  crown.  Some  old  statutes,  in- 
deed, in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  III-  have  either  omitted  to 
mention  prize  as  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  crown  (an  omission  from  which 
no  inference  can  safely  be  drawn,)  or 
have,  in  express  terms,  given  all  prize 
taken  at  sea  to  the  captors.  Great 
constitutional  lawyers  have  also  d«cla- 
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red,  that  the  droits  of  admiralty,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  are  granted  for  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  specific  purposes,  and 
that  the  specific  purpose  in  this  case, 
is  the  guarding  and  maintaining  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  sea.  Lord 
Coke  thinks  that  tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  granted  to  the  crown  for 
safeguard  of  the  seas,  and  that  it  per- 
tains to  the  lord  high  admiral  to  see 
these  droits  administered  ;  he  qualifies 
this  opinion,  however,  by  stating,  that 
the  guard  of  the  sea  belongs  not  to 
^he  high  admiral  alone,  but  to  private 
adventurers  also,  who  fit  out  vessels 
for  that  purpose.  But  opinions  of  a 
date  so  ancient  cannot  be  implicitly 
relied  on  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  times.  In 
judging  of  the  question,  whether  the 
droits  of  admiralty  belong  to  the  crown 
as  matter  of  right,  or  are  subjected  to 
the  controul  of  parliament,  it  is  safer 
to  look  to  more  modern  authorities. 
When  the  civil  list  was  originally  es- 
tablished in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  various  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  were  formally  surrender- 
ed ;  and  in  all  the  acts  re- establishing 
the  civil  list  at  the  beginning  of  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  several  branches  of  re- 
venue, the  exclusive  property  of  the  so- 
vereign, have  been  collected  into  one 
aggregate  fund,  and  named  specifical- 
ly as  the  surrender  v/hich  the  crown 
agreed  to  make  in  consideration  of  the 
civil-list  granted  by  parliament.  The 
principle  of  this  arrangement  is  obvi- 
ous ;  nothing  was  surrendered  by  the 
crown  but  what  was  specifically  men- 
tioned ;  and,  as  the  droits  of  admiral- 
ty were  not  included  in  this  specifica- 
tion, they  were  left  of  course  with  the 
crown  on  the  same  footing  on  which 
they  had  been  formerly  claimed.  This 
principle  has  been  recognised  and  act- 
ed upon  at  the  commencement  of  each 
reign, from  the  Revolution  downwards; 


and,  in  particular,  by  the  act  passed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  present  king's 
reign,  which  settled  800,0001.  on  his 
majesty  for  life,  several  branches  of  re- 
venue were  collected  into  one  aggregate 
fund,  in  which,  however,  the  droits  of 
admiralty  were  not  included.  The 
right  of  the  crown,  therefore,  to  this 
fund,  seems  unquestionable ;  and  when 
we  reflect,  that,  so  lately  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  reign,  when 
the  various  funds  out  of  which  the 
royal  expences  were  to  be  supplied  had 
been  carefully  examined  by  parliament, 
the  droits  of  admiralty  were  left  with 
the  sovereign  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  civil-list,  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be,  that  unless 
gross  abuse  can  be  made  out  in  the  ap- 
plication, the  legislature  has  no  right 
to  interfere. 

Mr  Brougham,  however,  was  either 
unacquainted  with  these  facts,  or  chose 
to  disregard  them.  He  accordingly 
brought  forward  a  motion,  by  which 
he  tried  to  establish,  first  of  all,  that 
the  crown  has  no  right  to  the  fund 
in  dispute ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  even  supposing  the  right  to  be 
proved,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be 
abolished  by  parhament.  He  consider- 
ed the  subject  to  be  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance,  as  it  involved  the  considera- 
tion of  the  best  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  of  that  privilege,  the 
power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  sup- 
plies, which  is  the  great  and  only  se- 
curity that  the  people  have  in  their  re- 
presentatives, against  the  influence  and 
encroachments  of  the  crown.  He  gave 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  value 
of  these  droits  of  admiralty,  which  he 
stated  in  round  numbers  to  amount 
to  no  less  than  eight  millions  sterling, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  funds  to  such  an  enormous 
amount  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown,  without  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  controul  the  application.  He 
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referred  to  the  famous  case  of  ship-mo- 
ney, which  was  argued  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  in  which  it  was  held, 
by  the  most  eminent  judges  of  that 
day,  that  all  the  natural  profits  arising 
from  captures  at  sea,  as  well  as  the 
profits  of  lettres  of  marque,  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  guarding  and  pro- 
tecting of  the  national  interests  at  scaj 
and  could  notj  upon  any  principle,  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  right  by 
prerogative.  He  maintained,  that  even 
in  the  worst  of  times,  not  only  parlia- 
mentary grants,  but  royal  prerogatives, 
were  considered  as  destined  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country ;  and  he  quoted 
a  dictum,  which  had  been  repeated  by 
Sir  William  Scott  in  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, capta  bello  cedunt  reipublicie, 
and  from  this  he  inferred,  that  prizes 
must  belong  to  the  state,  and  not  to 
the  crown.  That  before  the  Revolu- 
tion the  expences  of  war  were  not  re- 
gularly supplied  by  parliament,  but  ge- 
nerally by  the  crown  from  those  very 
funds  which  were  now  described  as  the 
private  property  of  the  king ;  that  par- 
liament has  often  interfered  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  when  that 
prerogative  was  turned  into  abuse, — 
that  upon  this  principle  the  tempo- 
ralities of  bishoprics  had  been  taken 
from  the  crown,  when  a  shameful  and 
lavish  use  had  been  made  of  them  : 
That  the  principle  of  parliamentary  in- 
terference with  the  royal  prerogative, 
was  recognized  in  the  reigns  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  ;  and 
even  in  the  present  reign,  an  act  had 
been  passed  which  directed  the  com- 
missioners of  Dutch  prizes  to  pay  the 
prize  droits  into  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  to  the  receiver-general  of 
droits.  That  the  mode  of  receiving 
and  issuing  the  various  sums  which 
compose  the  fund  in  dispute,  is  quite 
unconstitutional ;  that  the  droits  of 
^pdmiralty  are  received  by  the  registrar 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and 


remain  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver-ge- 
neral of  droits,  commissioners  of  prizes, 
and  the  bank  of  England,  but  never 
find  their  way  into  the  exchequer  ; 
that  the  money  is  taken  out  of  the 
bank  of  England  in  a  manner  which  in- 
fers no  responsibility — not  only  under 
the  authority  of  the  privy  seal,  but  of 
a  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  only  j 
that  the  fund  under  consideration  is, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  liable  to 
abuse,  and  might  be  turned  to  pur- 
poses most  detrimental  to  the  real  in- 
terests of  che  crown  and  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  it  gives  the  crown  an  inte- 
rest in  commencing  hostilities  in  a 
way  the  least  honourable  to  the  na- 
tion, and  the  least  consistent  with  that 
good  faith,  candour,  and  magnanimi- 
ty, which  form  such  proud  features  in 
the  character  of  the  English  people, 
and  that  the  fund  in  question  is  that 
from  which  the  most  worthless  mini< 
ons  of  faction  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, be  remunerated  ;  men,  whom  even 
the  minister  would  not  dare  to  place 
openly  on  the  pension  list  with  such 
names  as  those  of  Nelson,  St  Vincent, 
and  WelHngton. — That  having  thus 
urged  his  objections  to  the  principles 
upon  which  this  fund  was  left  with  the 
crown,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  spe- 
cify abuses  which  had  actually  occur- 
red ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
not  help  alluding  to  the  great  surplus 
of  expenditure  on  the  civil  list,  to  the 
provisions  out  of  the  droits  of  admiral- 
ty which  had  been  made  to  the  princes, 
and  to  the  large  allowance  granted  to 
Sir  Home  Popham,  all  of  which  at  least 
rendered  the  administration  of  this  im- 
mense fund  extremely  suspicious.  He 
concluded,  by  moving,  that  the  pos- 
session by  the  crown  of  funds  raised 
otherwise  than  by  the  grant  of  parlia- 
ment, is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  ;  that  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar duty  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  all  such 
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funds  ;  that  the  prodigious  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  droits  of  admiralty 
calls  for  the  immediate  interference  of 
the  legislature  ;  that  their  amount  is 
now  nearly  eight  millions  ;  that  this 
enormous  sum  has  been  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown,  although  parliament  has 
made  ample  provision  for  the  royal 
expenditure  ;  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  taken  these  matters 
into  consideration,  will  adopt  the  most 
efficient  means  for  bringing  this  fund 
under  the  immediate  controul  of  par- 
liameYit. 

In  answer  to  tliese  arguments  it  was 
justly  observedjthat  the  precedents  and 
authorities  which  had  been  relied  on  to 
prove  the  right  of  parliament  to  inter- 
fere with  the  droits  of  admiralty,  were 
all  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  prior  to 
the  Revolution  ;  that,  since  that  great 
event,  there  have  been  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  many  intelligent 
lawyers,  extremely  jealous  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  who  have  never 
questioned  its  right  to  the  droits  of 
admiralty  ;  that  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice for  a  century  past  to  fix  the  re- 
venue of  the  crown  at  the  beginning 
of  each  reign  ;  and  as  continual  appli- 
cations to  parliament  to  supply  the 
gradual  increase  of  expenditure  which 
arises  from  the  depreciation  of  money 
and  the  increase  of  prices,  would  lead 
to  great  inconveniences,  it  is  far  better 
that  a  fund  should  be  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  crown  from  which  deficien- 
.  cies  may  be  supplied,  this  fund,  at  the 
same  time,  remaining  subject  to  the 
controul  of  parliament,  which  can  al- 
ways interfere  to  resist  abuses  in  the 
expenditure.  It  was  well  observed  by 
some  members,  that  if  a  grant  such  as 
this  of  the  droits  of  admiralty  be  in- 
compatible with  the  constitution,  so 
must  all  the  acts  which  settle  the  civil- 
list  revenue,  since,  by  each  of  them, 
the  legislature  leaves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown,  property  not  immediately 


granted  by  the  parliament — That  the 
clamour  which  had  been  raised  about 
the  excess  in  the  civil-list  expenditure 
was  quite  unreasonable  ;  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occasioned  this 
excess  were  known  to  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  that  even  Mr  Justice  Black- 
stone,  a  writer  not  disposed  to  com- 
promise the  rights  of  the  people,  had 
acknowledged  the  insufficiency  of  the 
civil  list  to  answer  the  claims  upon 

it That  the  amount  of  the  droits  of 

admiralty  had  been  very  greatly  over- 
rated by  those  who  supported  the  mo- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  highly  expedient 
to  have  a  fund  of  this  kind  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown,  with  a  view  to 
some  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  public  service.  Many  cases  may 
occur  in  which  captors,  acting  with 
the  most  perfect  hona  fides,  may  com- 
mit errors,  which,  but  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  that  government  so  faithfully 
served  by  them,might  overwhelm  them' 
with  ruin.  Mr  Rose,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  mentioned  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  this  kind.  He  stated,  that 
the  late  Lord  Nelson,  then  Captain 
Nelson,  when  stationed  in  the  West 
Indies,  soon  after  the  American  war, 
had  actions  brought  against  him  for  up- 
wards of  90,0001.  for  having  enforced 
the  navigation  act.  The  case  of  Cap- 
tain Nelson  was  carefully  investigated 
by  government ;  it  was  found,  that  al- 
though he  had  acted  with  a  laudable 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  against  him  might 
have  ended  in  his  ruin  ;  but  the  mini- 
sters wisely  interfered  to  give  him  that 
support  which  he  could  never  have  de- 
ceived, if  the  droits  of  admiralty,  the 
only  fund  applicable  to  such  purposes, 
had  not  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  Many  such  cases  must  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  public  service, 
which,  from  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment, could  never  be  brought  under 
its  review. — As  a  question  of  right, 
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therefore,  this  motion  could  not  be 
supported  ;  the  right  to  the  droits  of 
admiralty  has  been  vested  in  the  crown 
for  upwards  of  a  century  ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  opinions  enter- 
tained at  an  early  period,  the  various 
civil-list  acts  which  have  been  passed 
since  the  Revolution,  wnquestionably 
continue  this  fund  with  the  crown  as  a 
branch  of  the  prerogative. — Whether 
it  be  expedient  that  this  prerogative 
shall  still  remain  untouched,  and  that 
the  droits  of  admiralty  shall  continue 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  subject 
however  to  the  controul  of  parliament, 
when  a  proper  case  for  interference  is 
made  out,  is  a  different  although  not  a 
more  doubtful  question.  The  histo- 
ry of  parliamentary  interferences  with 
the  royal  prerogative,  shews  that  it 
has  not  been  usual,  and  is  not  of  course 
constitutional,  wantonly  to  trench  up- 
on any  prerogative,  until  a  case  of 
abuse  shall  be  clearly  established  ;  and, 
as  it  was  not  seriously  pretended,  in 
the  present  instance,  that  abuses  ex- 
isted, there  could  be  no  reason  for  ac- 
ceding to  the  motion. — These  argu- 
ments had  their  proper  weight  with 
the  house,  and  the  resolutions  of  Mr 
Brougham  were  accordingly  negatived. 
He  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to  get 
a  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  alleged  abuses  of  this  fund  ;  but 
^he  house  negatived  his  motion. 

Another  subject  connected  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  household  and 
of  the  civil  list  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr  Creevey.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  grant  of 
the  whole  island  of  Barbadoes,  then 
of  very  small  value,  was  made  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  During  the  troubles 
of  the  civil  war  and  protectorate,  how- 
ever, many  persons  went  over  as  set- 
tlers, and  Barbadoes  soon  became  a 
prosperous  colony.  The  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle died  very  much  in  debt,  and  his 
son  traosferred  the  grant  of  the  is- 


land of  Barbadoes  to  the  Earl  of  Kin-  . 
noul.  After  the  Restoration,  how- 
ever, the  creditors  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle having  made  some  claim  on  the 
island,  which  threatened  to  disturb  the 
right  of  the  settlers,  a  deputation  of 
the  latter  came  to  England,  and  made 
a  tender  to  the  crown  of  certain  rights 
and  duties,  on  condition  of  their  being 
secured  in  the  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  patent  in  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  was  accordingly  sur- 
rendered ;  an  annuity  ©f  lOOOl.  was 
settled  on  Eord  Kinnoul ;  the  proper- 
ty of  the  planters  was  secured  against 
all  challenge,  and  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  the  duties  was  estabhshed. 
It  had  been  agreed,  that  these  duties 
should  be  collected  in  the  shape  of  an 
impost  on  the  dead  commodities  of 
the  island,  at  the  rate  of  4;^  in  specie 
for  every  five  score ;  and  the  duties 
have  since  got  the  name  of  the  44-  per 
cent.  Leeward  Island  duties.  Part  of 
this  revenue  was  to  be  applied  to  lo- 
cal purposes  in  the  island  of  Barba- 
does, but  the  remainder  was  reserved 
to  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  William 
III.  this  fund  was  recognised  by  two 
acts  of  parliament  as  part  of  the  here- 
ditary revenue  of  the  crown  ;  and  al- 
though it  was  agreed,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  consequence  of  an 
application  from  the  colony,  to  apply 
this  revenue  to  repair  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Barbadoes,  no  surrender  of 
the  fund,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
has  ever  been  made,  nor  has  parlia- 
ment attempted  to  interfere  with  its 
appHcation.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  this  fund,  like  the  droits 
of  admiralty,  was  reserved  to  th4> 
crown,  and  of  course  the  prerogative 
right  cannot  well  be  questioned.  Mr 
Creevey,  however,  was  of  opinion, 
that  these  duties  were  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  colonial  pur- 
poses :   an  opinion  in  which  ho  one 
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concurred  with  him.  He  thought,  at 
all  events,  that  the  house  should  re- 
solve that  these  duties  ought  to  find 
their  way  into  the  exchequer — that 
they  ought  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
public  expenditure,  and  not  reserved  as 
a  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ; 
but  as  this  proposition  implied  an  un- 
necessary and  unjustifiable  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogative,  he  was  not 
supported  in  his  attempt  to  disturb  it. 
He  finally  maintained,  that  the  abuses 
in  the  application  of  this  revenue  call- 
ed for  parliamentary  interference ;  but 
as  he  was  unable  to  specify  any  such 
abuse,  his  motion  for  a  committee  was 
negatived. 

The  questions  connected  with  the 
civil  list  naturally  excited  very  great 
interest ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
every  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  expenditure. 
A  motion  was  accordingly  made  by 
Mr  Eden  for  a  select  committee,  to 
enquire  into  the  charges  on  the  civil 
list ;  and  as  ministers  had  nothing  to 
conceal,  they  readily  agreed  to  the 
proposal.  A  circumstance  deserving 
of  notice  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  The  charge  on  account 
of  foreign  embassies  constitutes  a  very 
considerable  branch  of  the  aggregate 
charge  upon  the  civil-list  revenue  ; 
and  in  the  accounts  presented  to  the 
house,  in  consequence  of  the  motion, 
large  sums  were  stated  for  the  mission 
of  Mr  Arbuthnot  to  the  Porte,  and 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  Spain.  It 
was  strongly  insinuated  that  many  er- 
rors had  crept  into  these  accounts  ; 
but  a  short  explanation  was  found  suf- 
ficient to  remove  every  suspicion.  Mr 
Arbuthnot  was  present  in  his  place  as  a 
member  of  the  house  to  answer  for 
himself;  and  Mr  Richard  Wellesley 
was  prepared  to  explain  every  thing 
on  the  part  of  his  brother.  So  minute 
and  satisfactory  were  the  explanations 
given  by  these  gentlemen  j  so  clear  of 


all  suspicion  did  the  accounts  of  the 
embassies  appear  on  the  closest  scru- 
tiny ;  nay,  so  deeply  was  the  public 
indebted,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
to  those  who  had  served  it  with  zeal 
and  ability,  that  men  of  all  parties 
assented  to  the  justice  of  the  charge 
made  upon  the  civil  list  on  account  of 
these  distinguished  persons. 

A  message  from  the  Prince  Regent 
was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, recommending  that  a  suitable 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  prin- 
cesses.— By  acts  passed  in  the  18th  and 
39th  of  his  present  majesty's  reign,  the 
king  was  empowered  to  make  a  grant 
(contingently  in  the  event  of  his  ma- 
jesty's demise)  of  30,0001.  as  an  an- 
nuity to  the  four  princesses  who  were 
in  life  when  the  acts  were  passed.  If 
the  number  of  the  annuitants  should 
be  reduced  to  three,  each  of  them  was 
to  have  10,0001.  a-year  ;  if  to  two, 
20,0001.  a-year  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them ;  and  if  to  one,  the  sur- 
vivor was  to  have  12,0001.  a-year. 
Such  was  the  provision  which  parlia- 
ment had  enabled  the  king  to  make 
for  the  princesses  in  the  event  of  his 
majesty's  demise  ;  but  the  melancho- 
ly circumstances  which  had  recently 
occurred  seemed  to  plice  their  royal 
highnesses  in  the  same  condition  as  if 
the  demise  of  the  crown  had  actually 
taken  place.  The  princesses  had  hi- 
therto lived  in  family  with  their  royal 
parents ;  but  as  they  might  now  desire 
a  change  in  this  respect,  and  might 
even  prefer  to  live  separately  from 
each  other,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  suitable  provisions  for  them. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  to  each  of  the 
four  princesses  the  sum  of  90001.  per 
annum  should  be  granted,  exclusively 
of  the  grant  of  40001.  from  the  civil 
list, — a  sum  which,  as  it  was  payable 
during  pleasure,  could  not  with  cer- 
tainty be  relied  upon.     He  proposed 
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also,  that  upon  the  death  of  one  of 
the  princesses,  the  survivors  should 
receive  the  sum  of  10,0001-  per  an- 
num each  ;  on  the  death  of  a  second, 
that  the  two  survivors  should  conti- 
nue to  receive  10,0001.  each;  and  on 
the  death  of  a  third,  that  the  sole  sur- 
vivor should  receive  ]  2,0001.  per  an- 
num. By  this  arrangement,  it  was 
intended  that  the  former  resolutions 
of  the  legislature,  with  rfcgard  to  their 
royal  highnesses,  should  be  carried  in- 
to effect,  making  allowance  for  the 
change  of  circumstances  occasioned 
by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money. 

To  a  proposal,  apparently  so  rea- 
sonable, various  objections  were  offer- 
ed. Mr  Creevey  was  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  proposition  for  charging  this 
allowance  to  the  princesses  on  the  con- 
solidated fund  ;  and  although  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  large  surplus 
of  that  fund,  and  that  the  public  credi- 
tor was  of  course  most  amply  secured, 
for  the  present  at  least,  yet  was  he 
alarmed  lest  the  fund  might  ultimate- 
ly become  inadequate  to  answer  the 
demands  which  might  be  made  on  it. 
This  view  of  the  case  was  somewhat 
extravagant,  and  few  of  Mr  Creevey's 
own  friends  ventured  to  support  him 
in  it ;  but  he  had  another  cause  of 
complaint,  which  appeared  better 
founded.  He  asked.  Why  this  pro- 
vision for  the  princesses  had  not  been 
proposed  when  the  house  was  engaged 
in  a  general  settlement  of  the  civil-list 
revenue  ?  and  added,  that  by  bringing 
forward  measures  in  detail  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  family,  ministers 
were  enabled  to  conceal  the  real  state 
of  the  expenditure  from  the  country. 
Mr  Whitbread  took  different  ground 
in  his  opposition  to  the  measure.  He 
contended,  that  the  10,0001.  which  had 
so  lately  been  granted  to  the  queen, 
had  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  supposition  that  the  prin- 
cesses were  still  to  continue  to  live  in 


family  with  their  royal  parents.  But, 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  he  had  mis- 
understood the  late  arrangements ;  for 
it  had  been  expressly  stated,  that  the 
additional  grant  was  to  be  voted  to 
the  queen,  solely  on  account  of  the 
expense  to  which  she  might  be  put  by 
the  melancholy  situation  of  the  king. 
He  thought  that  the  allowances  to  thr. 
princesses  might  very  well  be  paid  ouL 
of  the  immense  fund  which  had  so  late- 
ly been  voted  to  the  Prince  Regent ;: 
although,  when  making  this  statemenr. 
to  the  house  and  to  the  country,  Mr 
Whitbread  could  not  have  forgotten, 
that  the  civil  list,  as  transferred  to  his 
royal  highness,  was  less  by  ,50,0001. 
than  that  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  king. — Mr  Tiemey  thought,  that 
as  there  was  no  reason  to  beheve  that 
the  princesses  would  not  continue  to 
live  together,  the  proposed  grant  was 
extravagant ;  although  he  admitted, 
that  if  they  should  determine  to  live 
separately,  the  provision  would  be  no 
more  than  reasonable.  Mr  Tierhey 
thus  in  effect  declared,  that  such  a 
provision  only  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
princesses  as  should  confine  them  to  a 
manner  of  life  which  they  might  find 

disagreeable    or    inconvenient. Mr 

Ponsonby  had  still  another  reason  for 
opposing  the  grant.  His  objection 
was,  that  the  present  measure  would 
put  the  princesses  in  immediate  pos- 
session of  their  provisions,  while  they 
had  formerly  obtained  nothing  more 
than  a  contingent  right  to  them  to  be- 
come effectual  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown.  He  forgot  that  their  royal  fa- 
ther had  already  lost  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting the  intentions  of  the  legislature 
in  their  favour ;  that  as  to  them  the 
demise  of  the  crown  had  already  in  ef- 
fect taken  place  ;  that  the  king's  su- 
perintending care  had  been  withdrawn 
from  them  ;  that  it  depended  upon 
chance  whether  the  provisions  origi- 
nally intended  should  ever  be  made 
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effectual ;  and  that  the  princesses  were 
thus  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  it 
would  have  been  disreputable  to  the 
country  if  it  had  allowed  them  to  re- 
main. Some  members  of  opposition 
pleaded  against  the  grant,  the  abstract 
and  barren  principles  of  economy  ;  as 
if  a  pension  of  36,0001.  a-year  to  four 
princesses  were  too  much  for  such  a 
country  as  England  to  bestow — as  if 
another  question  could  possibly  have 
come  before  parliament  to  which  this 
principle  of  economy  might  not,  with 
more  justice,  and  with  far  more  deli- 
cacy, have  been  applied. 

But  the  members  of  opposition  who 
spoke  on  this  subject,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  within  the  usual  limits 
of  debate ;  they  endeavoured  to  mix 
with  the  question  before  the  house 
other  topics  with  which  it  had  no 
very  obvious  connection  ;  and  selected 
one  upon  which  they  believed  that 
they  might  with  more  than  ordinary 
advantage,  press  both  the  prince  and 
his  ministers.  This  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  they  brought  forward 
the  differences  subsisting  betwixt  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Mr 
Whitbread  has  uniformly  taken  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  discussions  con- 
nected with  this  subject ;  and  it  may 
not  be  improper,  therefore,  to  quote 
the  words  witii  which  he  introduced 
it  to  parliament.  **  I  have  heard," 
said  Mr  Whitbread,  "  that  the  queen 
is  about  to  hold  a  drawing-room,  of 
course  no  hopes  can  now  exist  of  his 
majesty's  recovery  ;  because  if  there 
were  any,  such  a  step,  I  presume, 
would  not  be  resorted  to  ;  but  in  case 
that  drawing-room  is  held,  I  would 
wish  to  know,  is  there  to  be  any 
public  appearance  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  ?  This  is  no  private  concern  ; 
the  public  have  a  right  to  demand 
why  the  acknowledged  consort  of 
their  regent  does  not  appear  in  public 
fs  such.     No  affectation  of  delicacy 


can  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  nation's  anxiety  upon  a  question 
of  such  national  importance.     If  any 
man  can  satisfy  the  public  upon  this 
topic,  it  is  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, (Mr  Perceval.)    They  know 
him  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  zea- 
lousadviser  and  devoted  adherent  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales.    They  believe  him 
to  have  conscientiously  undertaken  her 
defence — to   have  written   her  vindi- 
cation— to  have  publ?>hed  it.     That 
vindication  is  said  to  have  involved  in 
it  an  attack  upon  her  royal  consort. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  an  attack 
upon   his  royal  highness,  and  the  re- 
gent's first  minister  is  known  to  have 
been  the  author  of  it  ;  and  after  he 
had  published  it,  after  it  had   been 
read  by  one  and  by  one  hundred,  it 
was  bought  up  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pence  ;  bought  up  by  the  private  se- 
cretary of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman.    T  ask  him  now.  Does  he  re- 
tain his  former  opinions  of  the  unex- 
ceptionable conduct  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  ?  I  ask  him.  If  he  did  not  late- 
ly, in  this  house,  solemnly  record  his 
confirmation   of  that  opinion  ;  and  if 
it  is  now  what  it  was  the  other  night, 
I  call  upon  him  to  explain,  if  he  can, 
his   apparent    desertion    of    her    just 
claims  to  that  respect,  notice,  provi- 
sion, and  consideration  due  to  her  ? 
These  are  questions,  which,  as  he  va- 
lues  his  own  consistency, — as  he  va- 
lues the  character  and  claims  of  the 
princess,  and  as  he  respects  the  prince 
his  master,  he  is  bound  to  answer." 

But  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
give  way  to  this  mode  of  proceeding. 
Men  of  all  parties  could  perceive  that 
the  condition  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
had  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  princesses ; 
for  they  knew,  that  less  than  two 
months  before,  ( while  the  regent  had 
not  yet  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
his  minister, )  although  the  legislature 
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was  then  making  ample  provision  for  the  princesses,  which  had  been  framed 

his  royal  highness,  not  a  single  murmur  by  the  minister,  was  carried  through 

respecting  the  state  of  the  princess  was  its  different  stages,  and  received  the 

heard.— The  bill  for  the  provision  to  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Debate  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  '  Sir  William  ScotVs 
Bill  on  this  Subject.  Measures  adopted  with  reference  to  the  State  of  the 
Currency^  Lord  Holland^ s  Motion  respecting  ex  officio  Informations.  De- 
hates  on  Military  Punishments.  Mr  Brand's  Median  for  a  Reform  in  Par- 
liament. 


In  England,  where  so  much  freedom 
©f  discussion  is  indulged,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  and  where  the  peo- 
ple are  not  influenced  by  a  very  super- 
stitious veneration  for  ancient  establish- 
ments, it  may  seem  singular  that 
many  obvious  abuses  should  still  exist, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and  tem- 
perate reform  has  not,  long  ago,  re- 
moved all  the  grosser  evils  at  least 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  an  early  age.  The  causes, 
however,  which  have,  in  many  instan- 
ces,  retarded  improvement,  may  be 
discovered  without  difficulty.  Those 
who  are  invested  with  the  higher  of- 
fices of  government,  are,  generally 
speaking,  so  much  occupied  with  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and 
the  defence  of  their  conduct  against 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  that  it  is 
seldom  they  have  leisure  to  turn  re- 
formers,and  project  extensive  improve- 
ments. The  task  of  reform,  therefore, 
is  naturally  abandoned  to  the  mem- 
bers of  opposition,  who  do  not  always 
come  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so 
delicate  with  the  views  and  feelings 


which  are  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
It  is  soon  discovered,  that  plans  ot 
reform  are  not  always  brought  forward 
with  a  view  to  any  solid  advantage 
which  may  be  derived  from  them,  but 
from  motives  less  generous  and  respect- 
able— from  a  wish  to  embarrass  the 
administration,  and  to  seize  by  vio- 
lence upon  the  government.  Grievan- 
ces are  selected,  not  with  reference  to 
their  true  magnitude  and  importance, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  effect  which 
noisy  discussion  may  have  on  the  par- 
ty-politics of  the  day  ;  and  even  when 
the  subject  of  complaint  is  wisely  cho- 
sen, the  manner  in  which  it  is  urged 
is  commonly  but  little  calculated  to 
raise  those  who  support  it  in  the  scale 
of  virtue  and  patriotism.  The  mi- 
nisters, feeling  that  their  conduct  is 
unjustly  assailed,  and  their  characters 
wantonly  traduced,  are  naturally  pro- 
voked to  resist  measures  by  which 
their  enemies  may  seem  to  gain  an  un- 
due advantage  over  them  ;  and  by  an 
obstinacy,  which  is  rather  to  be  par- 
doned than  approved,  are  apt  to  car- 
ry their  resistance   farther   than  the 
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acknowledged  hazards  of  innovation 
will  justify.  If  a  reasonable  plan  of 
reform,  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
state,  is  proposed  by  their  opponents, 
they  will  lend  their  whole  influence 
to  check,  for  the  present,  the  triumph 
which  would  arise  to  their  enemies 
from  the  success  of  their  plans  ;  and 
thus  it  happens,  that  many  beneficial 
measures  are  unwisely  postponed  ;  that 
some  are  abandoned  altogether,  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  are 
sacrificed  amid  the  struggles  of  faction. 
It  is  impossible  to  acquit  either  par- 
ty of  blame  ;  but  perhaps  those  who 
give  the  provocation — who  are  the 
first  to  betray  narrow  views,  and  to 
exhibit  the  unnatural  union  of  gene- 
rous plans  with  selfish  principles,  are 
even  more  culpable  than  their  oppo- 
nents, who  yield  to  feelings  of  resent- 
ment that  even  the  wisest  and  best 
of  men  cannot  always  restrains.  It  is 
painful,  however,  to  reflect,  that  from 
such  causes  measures  of  great  public 
utility  may  often  miscarry ;  and  it  is 
not  less  honourable  to  the  parties  more 
immediately  concerned,  than  it  is  con- 
sohng  to  all  who  really  love  their 
country,  when  instances  are  found,  in 
which  truth  and  sense  have  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle,  and  men  of  all 
parties  have  united  in  a  salutary  im- 
provement onthe  laws  of  their  country. 
An  example  of  this  kind  was  af- 
forded during  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  in  the  measure  which  was 
adopted  for  improving  the  inferior 
ecclesiastical  coiirts  of  England.  The 
history  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  is  very  curious,  and  serves 
to  explain  the  anomalies  which  till 
lately  existed  in  their  practice.  Be- 
fore the  Norman  conquest,  the  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal  powers  were 
united  ;  but  William  the  First,  either 
from  a  wish  to  imitate  the  institutiors 
of  his  own  country,  or  to  get  rid,  in 
vertain   cas^s,   of  the   trial  by  jury, 


contrived  to  accomplish  their  separa- 
tion. The  clergy,  always  active  and 
ambitious,  continued  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  civil  power,  and,  even  in 
the  vigorous  reign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, had  acquired  such  an  ascendant, 
that  the  pope  ventured  to  deprive  that 
able  prince  of  his  right  of  nominating 
to  vacant  benefices.  Such  advanta> 
ges  indeed  did  the  clergy  obtain  over 
Henry,  that,  before  he  could  make 
his  peace  with  the  church,  he  was 
forced  to  sign  certain  articles ;  by 
one  of  which  it  was  conceded,  that  a 
layman,  breaking  the  peace  with  an 
ecclesiastic,  should  be  tried  by  the 
bishop  ;  and  by  another,  that  no  ec- 
clesiastic should  be  amenable  to  the 
temporal  powers.  Their  influence  in- 
creased in  succeeding  reigns  ;  and  in 
that  of  John,  rose  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  king  himself  was  forced  to 
surrender  his  crown  into  the  hands  of 
a  priest,  and  accept  it  as  a  grant 
from  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The 
clergy  had  not,  however,  been  allow- 
ed to  make  these  encroachments  with- 
out complaint  or  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  and  the  people. 
In  the  reigns  of  Edwards  First  and 
Third,  and  Richard  Second,  seve- 
ral statutes  were  passed,  for  abridg- 
ing their  power  ;  but  they  still  conti- 
nued to  gain  strength,  until,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  betwixt  parlia- 
ment and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions, an  act  was  passed  to  make  the 
clergy  responsible  to  the  civil  courts. 
This  innovation  was  violently  resisted 
by  some  eminent  individuals  of  their 
order  :  But  Henry  VIII.  in  con- 
sequence of  transactions  which  are 
well  known,  having  taken  up  a  deep 
grudge  against  the  clergy,  united  his 
influence  to  that  of  the  parliament,  and 
the  temporal  courts  at  last  prevailed. 
A  commission  was  appointed  about 
this  time  to  enquire  into    the   abuses 
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which  had  ctept  into  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  its 
proceedings  were  attended  with  any- 
practical  advantages  A  similar  fate 
attended  commissions  which  were  ap- 
pointed in  several  succeeding  reigns  ; 
and  nothing  was  effected  towards  im- 
proving the  constitution  of  these 
courts  until  the  acts  26th  Geo.  II. 
and  27th  Geo.  III.  were  passed.  Their 
constitutional  canons  were  still  nomi- 
nally the  same  as  they  had  been  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ; 
although  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
that  the  spirit  of  their  proceedings  had 
been  softened  by  the  improvements  of 
modern  times,  and  that  they  had  par- 
ticipated to  a  large  extent  in  the  pro- 
gress of  refinement  and  civilization. 
Many  of  the  persons  who  now  preside 
in  them  are  men  of  the  very  highest 
talents,  and  the  most  spotless  charac- 
ter ;  but  still  there  existed  some  absur- 
dities in  the  constitution  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  which  it  was  important 
to  correct  or  remove. 

The  punishment  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  only  one  which  can  be  a- 
warded  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  which,  by  the  .5th  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, may  be  followed  up  by  impri- 
sonment, affords  the  most  striking  in- 
stance of  the  faults  in  their  constitu- 
tion. The  consequences  of  a  sentence 
of  excommunication,  according  to  the 
strict  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lav/,  Jfre  extremely  serious  :  The  offen- 
der is  cut  off  from  all  civil  rights ;  he 
is  looked  on  as  a  heathen  and  pub- 
lican ;  he  can  succeed  to  no  inherit- 
ance, and  can  bring  no  action  ;  he 
cannot  be  a  juror  or  witness  in  a  court 
of  law  ;  and  if  he  die,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  Christian  burial.  This  punish- 
ment, although  generally  awarded  in 
cases  of  defamation,  was  however  in- 
curred only  by  the  contumacy  of  the 
offender,  who,  by  submitting  to  a  slight 
penance,   might  have    avoided    such 


severity  ;  but  the  punishment  itself 
was  extremely  objectionable  as  an 
abuse  of  a  religious  ceremony ;  and 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  substitute  for  it,  more  efficacious 
and  less  oppressive.  It  was  declared, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  of  this  or  any 
other  age  or  country,  who  himself 
presides  in  the  highest  of  the  English 
ecclesiastical  courts,  to  be  the  general 
wish  of  all  who  were  connected  with 
them,  to  have  this  barbarous  and  ab- 
surd custom  abolished. 

The  attention  of  Lord  Folkestone 
was  attracted  to  this  subject,  by  the 
case  of  Mary  Ann  Dix,  a  poor  wo- 
man, who  had  committed  some  offence 
falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts,  for 
which  she  had  been  excommunicated 
and  imprisoned.  For  this  unfortunate 
woman  his  lordship  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  the  circumstances  of  her  cas^ 
were  very  fully  stated  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, his  lordship,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  did  not  confine  himself 
to  those  points  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts  which  were  really  deserving  of 
censure,  but  entered  on  a  wide  field  of 
groundless  accusation.  He  proposed 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  institute  an  enquiry  far  more  exten- 
sive and  embarrassing  than  the  occa- 
sion demanded.  He  complained  not 
only  of  the  punishment  of  excommu- 
nication, but  of  the  heavy  costs  which 
were  incurred  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts — a  complaint  which  might, 
with  as  much  justice,  have  been  urged 
against  any  other  court  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  statement  pf  which  could 
hardly  be  attended  with  any  beneficial 
results,  thus  hastily  brought  forward, 
without  tiotice  or  preparation.  He 
spoke,  in  general  terms,  of  enormous 
abuses  which  existed  in  the  practice  of 
these  courts,  although  he  was  able,  out 
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of  the  multitude  of  causes  which  come 
annually  before  such  judicatures,  to  se- 
lect but  a  very  few  in  which  there  was 
the  slightest  appearan-^'  of  blame.  He 

pronounced  a  strong  cciisare  on  the 
severitv  of  the  punishments  inflicted  in 
cases  of  defamation  ;  and  he  called  for 
an  enquiry  of  such  a  nature,  that,  while 
it  must  have  brought  universal  suspi- 
cion upon  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
would,  in  its  progress,  have  subjected 
many  persons  to  intolerable  and  unne- 
cessary hardships.  He  was  ably  an- 
swered, however,  by  Sir  William 
Scott,  who,  while  he  vindicated  the 
general  character  of  the  courts,  and 
resisted  the  expensive  and  useless  pro- 
ceedings which  the  house  was  advised 
to  adopt,  yet  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
cur in  reprobating  the  punishment  of 
excommunication.  It  was  immediate- 
ly suggested,  that  this  eminent  judge 
should  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  this  punishment ;  and,  on 
the  understanding  that  this  would  be 
done.  Lord  Folkestone  withdrew  his 
motion.  Sir  WiUiam  Scott,  on  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill,  thus  ex- 
plained the  objects  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  accomplish.  "  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  provided,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  excommunication  should  be 
discontinued,  and  in  its  place  he  had 
substituted  the  process  de  contumaci 
capiendo.  He  had  next  abolished  ex- 
communication generally,  excepting 
in  cases  of  great  enormity.  He  had 
not  thought  fit  to  destroy  it  altogether, 
since,  as  every  other  establishment 
possessed  the  power  of  expelling  its 
unworthy  member.^,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  church  of  England  should  be 
placed  in  an  inferior  situation.  The 
next  provision  was,  that  the  civil  con- 
sequences  attendant  upon  excommu- 
nication should  be  removed,  except  in 
cases  of  incest  and  some  others.  The 
object  he  had  next  contemplated,  was 

'  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  minor  ec- 


clesiastical courts,  on  the  maxim,  that 
improvement  in  jurisprudence  is  pro- 
moted by  extension  of  jurisdiction.  A 
number  of  clauses  had  been  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inferior  tribunals  into 
the  diocesan  courts.  The  qualification 
of  the  judges  had  then  occupied  his 
attention,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  was  occupied  in  making  provisions 
relative   to  church  rates  and   tithes. 
He  had  omitted,  in  this  measure,  two 
matters  that   some  gentlemen  might 
have  wished  inserted  ;  his  bill  was  si- 
lent on  the  subject  of  defamation  ;  be- 
cause, if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  were  taken   away  in 
matters  of  slander  on  the  church,  they 
would  not  be  cognizable  in  our  courts 
of  law.    All  provisions  regarding  Ire-i 
land  were  also  omitted.  Sir  William 
Scott  professing  himself  not  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  w  ith  the  constitution  of 
the  consistorial  courts  there.     Under 
many  circumstances  of  disadvantage, 
he  had  discharged  the  task  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  house,  with  great  dif- 
fidence, well  aware  of  the  magnitude 
and   importance   of  the  subject.     If 
the  house  should  adopt  his  bill,  he 
should  feel  much  pleasure ;  but  if  it 
disapproved  of  it,  he  would  take  leave 
of  it  without  regret."  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  bill  prepared 
and  brought  in  by  Sir  William  Scott 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture.    A  very  considerable  improve- 
ment was  thus  effected  in  an  import- 
ant branch  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country. 

The  state  of  the  currency  had  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  parliament  for 
some  years.  The  disappearance  pf 
gold  from  the  circulation  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  induced  Mr  Pitt,  with 
that  daring  spirit  for  which  his  mea- 
sures were  so  remarkable,  to  suspend 
the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;    aad  whatever   speculative 
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opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
precious  metals,  few  will  now  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt,  that,  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  country,  this  de- 
cisive measure  had  become  indispensa- 
ble. From  the  moment,  however,  that 
it  was  adopted,  the  footing  on  which 
the  currency  of  the  country  hitherto 
stood  was  entirely  changed  ;  and  as 
bank-notes  were  no  longer,  as  former- 
ly, convertible  into  gold,  their  value 
could  not  be  regulated  by  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  nor  could  the 
amount  of  issues  issued  by  the  bank 
be  regulated  precisely  by  the  wants 
of  the  circulation.  The  immediate 
convertibility  of  the  notes  into  gold, 
was  that  circumstance  by  which  alone 
a  real  equahty  of  value  could,  with 
certainty,  be  maintained, and  the  power 
formerly  possessed  by  the  holders  of 
notes  to  demand  payment  of  them  in 
cash,  was  the  only  effectual  check  by 
which  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  could  be  apprised  of  the 
over-issue  and  consequent  deprecia- 
tion of  their  notes.  It  was  quite 
possible,  therefore,  and  not  by  any 
means  improbable,  that  after  the  re- 
striction was  imposed,  an  over-issue 
and  consequent  depreciation  might  oc- 
cur ;  and  when  it  was  proved  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  market  price  of  bul- 
lion, and  the  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, that  a  note  of  the  Bank  of 
England  could  no  longer  purchase 
the  same  amount  of  coin  which  it  no- 
minally represented,  the  evidence  of 
this  deficiency  was  complete.  The 
evils  arising  out  of  this  state  of  things 
were  not  less  certain  than  the  fact  of 
the  entire  revolution  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  system  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  but,  as  often  happens  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  it  was  much  easier  to 
enlarge  upon  the  grievance  than  to 
point  out  the  remedy.  A  committee 
of  the  House   of  Commons  had,  in 


the  year  1811,  been  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  proofs  of  the  deprecia- 
tion, and  to  report  their  opinion  as  to 
the  most  suitable  means  of  relief. 
They  accomplished  the  first  object 
of  their  labours,  but  failed  entirely 
in  the  second  and  most  important. 
In  the  state  of  the  world  at  that 
eventful  period,  when  all  Europe  was 
combined  against  England — when  a 
war  was  declared  upon  her  commerce, 
and  the  sources  of  her  prosperity 
were  seriously  threatened — when  it 
was  doubtful  whether  she  would,  for 
many  years,  have  that  balance  of 
trade  in  her  favour,  by  which  alone 
the  precious  metals  could  be  resto- 
red, and  when  it  seemed  uncertain 
whether  she  should  be  able  longer 
to  carry  on  foreign  commerce  at  all, 
it  would  have  been  no  less  unjust  than 
absurd,  to  have  compelled  the  Bank 
of  England  to  resume  its  payments 
in  cash.  By  the  policy  which  go- 
vernment found  it  necessary  to  pursue, 
the  bank  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  paying 
in  cash,  and  it  was  both  a  wise  and  an 
equitable  measure,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  relieve  it  for  a  time  of  this 
obligation.  A  steady  perseverance  in 
the  same  system  of  policy  still  deprived 
the  bank  of  all  chance  of  obtaining  the 
means  by  which  alone  cash  payments 
could  be  resumed  ;  and  the  legislature, 
therefore,  could  not,  without  the  gross- 
est injustice,  have  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  committee  of  1811 ,  to  take 
off  the  restriction.  But  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  country  was  placed,  to  protect 
the  bank  against  demands  which  it 
was  now  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
answer,  another  duty,  not  less  import- 
ant, was  incumbent  on  the  legisla- 
ture— that  of  protecting  the  people 
against  claims  for  payment  in  cash, 
with  which  the  bank  could  no  longer 
supply  the  holders  of  its  notes.  So 
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long  as  bank-notes  were  to  form  the 
only  medium  of  circulation  which  the 
people  could  possess,  it  became  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  have  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  for  applying 
these  notes  to  the  great  use  for  which 
money  is  destined — the  satisfaction  of 
the  demands  made  upon  them  by  their 
creditors.  For  this  purpose,  a  tempo- 
rary act  had  been  passed  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  for  making  bank- 
notes in  certain  cases  a  legal  tender  ; 
and  it  was  now  proposed  by  Mr  Per- 
ceval, that  the  above  act,  with  certain 
amendments,  should  be  continued,  and 
that  its  provisions  should  be  extended 
to  Ireland. 

In  support  of  this  measure,  it  was 
said  that  the  bill  offered  to  parlia- 
ment was  merely  an  extension  of  the 
system  which  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislature  last  year — that 
no  alteration  was  intended,  except  that 
payments  of  bank-notes,  whether  in  or 
out  of  court,  should  be  declared  legal 
payments,  to  the  effect  of  staying  an 
arrest ;  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  should  be  extended  to  Ireland : 
That,  since  the  passing  of  the  former 
act,  only  three  cases  had  occurred  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  in  which  the  le- 
gality of  the  tender  was  disputed  ; 
one  of  these  was  the  case  of  Lord 
King,  who  had  evidently  brought  the 
action  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
general  question ;  that  as  the  provi- 
sions of  the  former  bill  were  not  such 
as  to  have  prevented  any  person  from 
disputing  the  point,  if  he  had  not 
been  disponed  to  acquiesce  in  the  ar- 
rangements suggested  by  the  legisla- 
ture, the  circumstance  of  so  slender 
a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, shewed  that  they  were  in  general 
disposed  to  concur  in  the  measures 
which  government  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt. — That  the  only  rea- 
son for.  not  extending  the  provisions 
-^of  the  former  act  to  Ireland  was, 
that  many  Irish  members  were  abseMt 
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when  the  measure  was  brought  for- 
ward ;  no  doubt  could  have  been  en- 
tertained, however,  by  the  framers  of 
the  law,  that  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land, equally  with  those  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  called  for  this  remedy. — 
That  although,  in  some  districts  of 
Ireland,  a  distinction  was  made  by 
persons  entering  into  contracts  be- 
twixt payments  in  gold  and  payments 
in  bank-notes,  yet  such  a  practice  was 
«ot  general ;  but  if  any  reason,  such 
as  this,  were  urged  against  extending 
the  measure  to  Ireland,  there  would 
be  the  same  ground  for  objecting  to  it 
in  the  case  of  England,  where  it  was 
notorious  that  guineas  were  sold  for  a 
much  larger  sum  than  their  nominal 
value. — That  even  in  Ireland,  the  dis- 
tinction alluded  to  had  scarcely  obtain- 
ed for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  rents  ;  and,  with 
reference  to  this  particular  case,  par- 
liament would  be  called  upon,  should 
the  act  pass,  to  devise  some  remedy.— 
That  by  the  measures  which  had  al- 
ready been  sanctioned  in  parHament, 
tenants  were  placed  in  a  very  embar- 
rassing situation  ;  for  although,  by 
their  contracts,  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  make  their  payments  in  gold, 
they  could  never  have  had  it  in  view 
that  they  might  be  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  purchasing  gold  at  a  premium  of 
25  per  cent,  which  was  its  price  at  this 
time. — That  there  could  be  no  rea- 
soning from  an  enlarged  experience  as 
to  the  present  money  system  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  no  parallel  case  had  ever 
existed  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  so  far  as  a  short  and  limited  ex- 
perience, from  the  year  l797  down- 
wards, could  be  the  groundwork  of 
any  sound  argument,  an  inference  was 
fairly  deducible  in  favour  of  that  sys- 
tem which  had  been  so  strongly  re- 
probated by  some  members  of  oppo- 
sition.—That  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  an  inundation  of  bank-notes,  from 
the  imprudence  or  avarice  of  the  di- 
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rectors  of  the  bank  ;  for  during  the 
last  year,  so  far  from  an  increase,  a 
diminution  in  the  circulation  had  ac- 
tually taken  place. — That  the  encou- 
ragement offered  to  forgery  had  been 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  a  paper  circulation  ;  yet,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  the  amount  of  forged 
notes  had  not  exceeded  10,0001.  on 
a  circulation  of  2'»,000,000l. — a  pro- 
portion not  greater  than  that  of  the 
frauds  which  would  probably  have 
been  committed  on  a  circulation  of 
gold  coin  to  the  same  amount. — That 
if  the  present  money  system  of  the 
country  had  a  tendency  to  bring  on 
the  ruin  which  had  been  anticipated, 
it  ought,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  have 
already  occasioned  distress  and  confu- 
sion ;  yet  it  would  not  be  disputed, 
that  during  the  last  year,  in  which  the 
measure  now  to  be  prolonged  had 
been  nearly  in  full  operation,  the  fo- 
reign exchanges  had  improved — the 
amount  of  the  public  revenue  had  in- 
creased — and,  in  short,  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try had  assumed  a  very  favourable 
aspect  :  And,  finally,  it  was  urged 
that  some  measure  of  this  kind  was 
imperiously  demanded,  in  justice  to 
persons  who  might  otherwise  be  call- 
ed upon  to  make  payments  in  a  medi- 
um which  they  could  not  command, 
and  which,  even  if  they  could  procure 
it  on  any  terms,  must  be  purchased 
at  a  very  great  and  unreasonable  ex- 
pense. 

It  was  contended,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  bill  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
credit  of  the  country.  That  the  act 
of  last  year  had  been  proposed  as  a 
mere  temporary  measure  ;  that  parlia- 
ment had  been  induced  hastily  to  ac- 
cede to  it  from  an  exaggerated  repre- 
sentation of  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  that  it  was  now  called  up- 
on,  without  enquiry  or  deliberation,  to 
adopt  a  measure  of  the  most  serious  im- 
portance J  to  do  nothing  less,  in  fact, 


than  to  declare  the  notes  of  a  mercan- 
tile company  to  be  a  legal  tender. 
That  one  of  the  chief  reasons  urged  in 
support  of  the  bill  passed  last  session, 
was,  the  rapidly  increasing  price  of 
gold  ;  it  was  now  confessed,  however, 
even  by  the  supporters  of  the  measure, 
that  gold  had  since  declined  in  price. 
That  the  bill,  besides  producing  the 
most  serious  mischiefs,  bad  failed  en- 
tirely in  attaining  the  only  object  pro- 
posed by  it,  viz.  that  of  preventing 
gold  coin  from  being  sold  at  a  premi- 
um ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  but  one  conviction  had  ta- 
ken place  since  the  passing  of  the  act, 
and  that  too  in  a  case  in  which  the 
offender  had  been  seduced  into  the 
transaction  by  a  police  officer  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose. — That  the  exten- 
sion of  the  measure  to  Ireland  was  a 
bold  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  land- 
ed gentlemen  of  that  country,  "who 
had  in  most  cases  specially  stipulated 
for  payment  of  their  rents  in  gold,  and 
were  now  to  be  violently  deprived, 
without  any  fault  on  their  part,  of  a 
fifth  of  their  incomes. — That  a  mea- 
sure by  which  the  people  were  to  be 
compelled  to  take  in  payment  bank 
notes,  the  value  of  which  could  not  be 
ascertained,  amounted  to  a  direct  fraud 
upon  them  ;  and  that  the  circulation 
of  this  country  was  now  to  be  forced 
to  a  more  alarming  degree  than  that 
of  the  French  assignats,  which  had  al- 
ways been  supported  by  some  sort  of 
pledge  on  the  national  domains  and 
the  property  of  the  state. — That  there 
once  was  a  time  when  the  corporate 
interest  of  the  bank  coincided  with  the 
commercial  and  financial  interests  of 
the  country  ;  but  they  had  now  be- 
come perfectly  distinct,  and  no  securi- 
ty of  course  remained  for  the  public, 
but  in  the  forbearance  of  the  bank. 
That  the  bank  had  become  too  strong 
for  the  government  and  the  country  ; 
and  the  legislature,  before  sanction- 
ing the  measure  now  proposed,  ougbfc 
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to  compel  the  directors  to  disclose 
what  they  had  hitherto  most  anxious- 
ly concealed, — the  amount  of  the  pro- 
fits which  had  been  divided  among  the 
proprietors  since  the  date  of  the  re- 
strictions— That  the  system  of  a  pa- 
per circulation  was  not  new,  but  had, 
at  one  period  or  other,  been  introduced 
into  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Its  invariable  consequence  had  been  to 
entail  bankruptcy  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  ruin  and  misery  on  thou- 
sands of  innocent  individuals. — That 
the  temptations  to  forgery,  created  by 
such  a  system,  formed,  of  themselves, 
an  evil  of  an  enormous  magnitude, 
against  which  the  bill  made  no  ade- 
quate provision. — That  although  the 
bank  directors  might  be  incapable  of 
abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  yet 
the  powers  with  which  they  were  vest- 
ed, were  too  great  for  them  to  wield, 
since  they  had  no  sufficient  means  of 
restrainingthe  issue  of  their  paperwith- 
in  due  bounds. — ^That  the  only  remedy 
for  the  present  evils  seemed  to  be  /in 
artificial  rise  on  the  nominal  price  of 
the  gold  coin,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  bank  notes  had  been  depreciated  ; 
that  this  measure  was  not  so  novel  as 
might  be  supposed,  for,  in  fact,  the 
price  of  coin  had  already  been  rai- 
sed by  the  issue  of  tokens,  at  a  rate 
above  their  intrinsic  value,  at  which, 
however,  they  were  received  in  ex- 
change of  those  notes  which  were  to 
be  made  legal  tenders,  and  accepted  in 
payment  by  creditors. — That  by  ex- 
tending the  measure  to  Ireland,  go- 
vernment could  have  no  other  view 
than  to  destroy  altogether  the  stand- 
ard by  which  people  are  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  depreciation  of  paper  ; 
which  standard,  was,  in  some  degree, 
maintained  by  the  general  circulation 
of  gold  coin  in  the  sister  kingdom. — 
That  it  was  not  fair  to  say,  that  the 
predictions  of  those  who  had  expected 
■^  much  evil  from  the  restriction  of  1797, 
had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  for,  although 


that  utter  ruin,  which  had  been  an- 
nounced in  the  heat  of  debate,  had  not 
overtaken  the  country,  yet,  in  so  far 
as  the  system  was  calculated  to  produce 
immediate  mischiefs,  these  mischiefs 
had  already  occurred.  It  was  one  of 
the  predictions  of  those  who  opposed 
the  measure  of  1797,  that  the  bank,  so 
long  as  the  retrictions  existed,  would 
never  of  itself  return  to  cash  payments ; 
a  prediction  which  had  been  fulfilled. — 
That  the  measure  now  proposed  would 
convert  the  notes  of  the  bank  into  a 
forced  government  paper,  the  very 
worst  species  of  currency  with  which 
a  country  could  be  inundated. —  A  par- 
ticular objection  was  strongly  urged 
by  some  Irish  members  against  extend- 
ing the  bill  to  that  country.  It  was 
said,  that  leases  were  not  granted  ill 
Ireland  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  that,  in  the  latter  country,  they 
were  usually  granted  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, and  the  landlord  of  course  had  it 
in  his  power,  after  short  intervals,  to 
compensate  himself,  by  raising  the 
rents,  for  a  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  but  that  in  Ireland,  leases  were 
seldom  granted  fcr  a  shorter  period 
than  two  lives,  and  were  very  often  of 
much  greater  endurance.  The  Irish 
proprietors, therefore,  had  not  the  same 
remedy  with  the  English  landlord, 
and  it  was  unjust  to  extend  to  his  case 
a  measure,  which,  in  other  circum- 
stances, might  not  be  exceptionable. — 
These  arguments,  although  urged 
with  great  zeal,  proved  ineffectual ;  a 
strong  conviction  prevailed,  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  measure  ;  and, 
although  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  inconveniences  would  arise,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that 
the  mischief  was  imputable,  not  to 
the  measure  now  under  consideration, 
but  to  a  state  of  things  over  which  par- 
liament had  no  controul.  It  became 
necessary,  however,  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  the  oppressions  to  which  they 
might  have   been  e;cposed,   without 
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some  interference  of  this  kind ;  and 
the  bill,  as  proposed  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  was  according- 
ly passed  into  a  law. 

A  subject  of  much  importance,  was, 
towards  the  close  of  the  session,  brought 
before  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord 
Holland. — It  may  be  necessary  to  state 
here,  that  there  are  various  ways  of 
instituting  proceedings  against  delin- 
quents by  the  criminal  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  forms  of  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury  ;  of  information  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  common  informer ;  and  of 
information  filed  officially  by  the  at- 
torney-general, are  all  in  use.  The  first 
of  these  forms  is  adopted  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  life  or  limb  of  the  subject  is 
brought  into  jeopardy  ;  and  since,  ac- 
cording to  this  ancient  and  favoured 
mode  of  proceeding,  no  man  can  be 
held  to  bail  or  brought  to  trial,  unless 
a  majority  of  a  grand  jury,  composed 
of  25  of  his  countrymen,  shall  think 
his  case  such  as  to  warrant  an  indict- 
ment, the  greatest  lawyers  have,  in 
general,  given  it  a  preference  over  both 
the  others.  In  the  second  case,  where 
the  common  informer  is  to  prosecute, 
the  accused  is  not  held  to  bail  till  the 
informer  shall  appear  in  court,  make 
oath  to  the  truth  of  his  charges,  en- 
ter into  recognisances  to  insist  on  the 
prosecution  till  it  is  brought  to  an  is- 
sue, and  find  security  to  indemnify  the 
accused  for  the  costs  to  which  he 
may  be  put,  should  the  charges  prove 
groundless.  The  third  and  last  mode 
is,  that  by  information  filed,  ex  qf- 
JiciOi  by  the  attorney-general ;  a  form 
by  which  the  defendant  is  exposed  to 
more  than  usual  hardships,  as  he  has 
neither  the  advantage  of  a  grand  jury, 
as  in  the  case  of  proceedings  by  in- 
dictment, nor  the  chance  of  recovering 
costs,  as  in  the  case  of  information  by 
a  common  informer.  Informations  filed 
by  the  attorney -general,  however,  are 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  are  un- 
questionably constitutional  j  nor  does 


it  seem  possible  to  dispense  with  them 
in  certain  cases,  without  endangering 
the  public  tranquillity.  The  greatest 
lawyers  have  admitted,  that  in  pro- 
secutions which  have  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace  for  their  object, 
and  in  all  cases  where  delay  might  be 
attended  with  great  public  inconveni- 
ence, the  proceedings  by  ex  officio 
information,  possess  advantages  over 
every  other  form,  and  are  m  many 
cases  indispensable.  Prosecutions  in 
this  form  have  accordingly  been  in  use 
as  far  back  as  the  history  of  the  law 
of  England  can  be  traced.  Lord  Hol- 
land, however,  seems  to  have  thought, 
that  if  such  proceedings  were  attend- 
ed with  advantages,  they  were  produc- 
tive of  still  greater  evils ;  and  although 
he  was  aware,  that  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  expect  success  in  any  attempt 
to  abolish  this  form  of  proceeding  al- 
together, yet  he  thought  it  right  to 
endeavour  to  bring  it  under  certain  re- 
gulations. He  therefore  brought  in  a 
bill  for  providing  that  no  information 
should  be  filed  by  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, except  within  a  certain  short  space 
after  the  offence  had  been  committed"; 
and  that,  if,  after  the  information  had 
been  filed,  the  defendant  should  not 
be  brought  to  trial  within  a  limited 
time,  all  further  proceedings  should 
cease  and  determine.  Various  argu- 
ments were  maintained  in  support  of 
these  propositions. 

The  projected  improvement  on  the 
law  of  ex  officio  informations,  said  the 
advocates  of  the  measure,  although 
chiefly  intended  to  secure  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  has  a  more  extensive  ob- 
ject ;  for  there  are  many  other  of- 
fences, besides  that  of  libel,  in  which 
the  attorney-general  is  authorised  to 
prosecute  ex  (^cio. — The  mode  of  pro- 
secuting, however,  for  the  offence  of 
libel,  by  ex  officio  information,  is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  safe  ;  it  never  has 
been  considered  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities as  the  course  which  ought  to  be 
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resorted  to  on  ordinary  occasions,  since 
the  ancient  and  constitutional  method 
of  proceeding  against  libel  as  well  as 
against  other  offences,  is  by  indict- 
ment. If  ex  officio  informations  in  cases 
of  libel  were  altogether  abolished,  go- 
vernment and  individuals  would  still 
have  the  same  security  against  this 
crime,  as  the  subject  has  for  life,  limb, 
and  property. — But  the  bill  did  not 
pretend  to  abolish  informations  ex  qffi- 
ciot  but  to  bring  them  under  proper 
regulations,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
which,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained. 
—That  this  mode  of  proceeding  had 
always  been  exposed  to  great  jealousy 
and  suspicion  ;  that  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  English  history,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  greatly  harassed  by  vexatious 
and  arbitrary  punishments,  the  grand 
instrument  of  oppression  was  this  very 
power,  or  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture. In  the  reigns  of  the  first  princes 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  this  course  was 
much  resorted  to,  and  became  a  favou- 
rite with  the  Star  Chamber,  to  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  which  it  was  ad- 
mirably suited.  The  informations,  fi- 
led at  that  unhappy  period,  were  not 
indeed,  strictly  speaking,  ex  officio,  but 
informations  at  the  instance  of  common 
informers  ;  but  the  principle  was  still 
the  same,  and  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing by  the  agency  of  common  inform- 
ers was  found  so  convenient  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression,  that  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  ex  officio 
informations  became  almost  obsolete. 
This  is  the  reason  why  no  measures  were 
taken  at  the  Revolution  with  the  a- 
vowed  purpose  of  abolishing  ex  officio 
informations,  parliament  having  been 
satisfied  with  correcting  the  grievance 
which  then  pressed  with  the  greatest 
severity.  Now  that  the  proceeding  by 
ex  officio  information,  however,  had  be- 
come so  general,  as  to  be  almost  the 
only  mode  adopted  in  cases  of  libel, 
the  necessity  for  regulation  was  impe- 
rious.—The  power  entrusted  to  the  at- 


torney-general wa«  peculiarly  liable  to 
abuse,  and  never  was  intended  for  ac- 
tive operation,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, when  the  public  peace  might  be 
endangered  by  delay. — That,  in  fact, 
this  power  had  been  extended  far  be- 
yond its  original  limits  ;  that  it  had 
been  abused,  and  was  likely  to  be  still 
farther  abused  ;  that  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, as  matters  stood  at  present,  had, 
in  certain  ^cases,  all  the  powers  of  a 
grand  jury  ;  that  he  was  thus  enabled 
at  his  own  discretion  to  put  a  fellow 
subject  to  great  trouble  and  expense  ; 
that  he  might  keep  the  prosecution 
suspended  over  the  defendant's  head 
for  ever,  and  might,  without  trial,  sub- 
ject any  one  at  his  pleasure  to  a  very 
heavy  fine.  The  practical  abuse  of 
this  power  might  fairly  be  inferred 
from  a  fact  which  was  notorious  ;  that 
although  the  attorney-general  might 
in  all  cases,  except  those  of  treason 
and  felony,  bring  it  into  operation,  he 
had  in  practice  thought  proper  to  con- 
fine the  exercise  of  it  almost  entirely 
to  cases  of  libel,  a  species  of  offence 
which  most  readily  excites  the  resent- 
ment of  administration. — That  by  the 
power  which  the  attorney-general  ex- 
ercises in  such  cases  of  suspending  or 
quashing  prosecutions,  according  to 
the  future  conduct  of  the  supposed  li- 
beller, the  spirit  and  independence  of 
political  writers  were  destroyed,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  very  seriously 
infringed. — The  great  increase  of  cri- 
minal informations  of  late  years  was 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  From 
the  year  1800  to  the  year  1807,  the 
number  of  criminal  informations  filed 
was  fifteen  ;  from  the  year  1808  to 
the  year  1810,  forty-two  (of  which, 
however,  more  than  half  had  never  been 
brought  to  trial ;)  so  that  the  average 
number  for  the  three  years  last-men- 
tioned, was  to  that  of  the  previous  seven 
years,  as  fourteen  to  two  ;  and  to  that 
of  the  three  years  immediately  prece- 
ding, as  fourteen  to  one.  Could  it  bebe^ 
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lieved  that  all  these  cases  were  of  such 
a  nature,  that  a  little  delay  might  have 
been  fatal,  when  it  was  censidered  that 
almost  one  half  of  them  had  never  been 
brought  to  trial  ?     If  it  was  obvious, 

■  therefore,  from  reason,  that  this  power 
was  liable  to  great  abuse,  it  seemed 
also  clear  from  experience,  that  it  had 
actually  been  abused.  It  became  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  it  should  now 
be  brought  under  some  sort  of  regu- 
lation. 

To  these  arguments  it  was  answer- 
ed, that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  ex  officio  informations  were 
not  known  to  the  ancient  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  not  Been  recognised  in 
the  freest  times,  and  supported  by  the 
most  respectable  authorities.  That  the 
practice  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  First ;  that  in  a  very  remark- 
able case,  that  of  the  five  members  for 
detaining  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  the  legality  of 
the  process  by  information  ;  and  in  the 
famous  case  of  Plowden,  for  absenting 

■  himself  from  parliament,  as  little  doubt 
was  felt  on  this  subject  ;  the  only  ques- 
tion having  been,  whether  the  offences 
of  these  persons  were  such  that  they 
could  be  tried  by  information. — That 
it  was  a  mistake,  also,  to  suppose  that 
the  attorney-general  could  at  his  plea- 
sure file  criminal  informations  against 
any  person  whom  he  might  select  for 
vengeance,  since  he  is  obliged  to  ap- 
pear openly  in  court,  and  make  his 
motion  under  the  checks  provided  by 
a  special  statute. — So  far  is  the  pro- 
ceeding by  information  from  being  a 
novelty  in  the  law  of  England,  that  it 
was  usual  in  former  times  for  the  at- 
torney-general and  the  master  of  the 
Crown-office,  not  only  to  file  such  in- 
formations, but  to  have  writs  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  parties. 
A  case  was  referred  to,  in  which  the 
secretary  of  state  had  issued  his  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  a  libeller, 
and  the  warrant  was  found  go«d,  after 


a  grave  discussion  before  some  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  whom  Eng- 
land can  boast.  The  same  principle 
is  still  virtually  acknowledged  in  the 
practice  of  the  courts,  as  persons  in- 
formed against,  in  such  circumstances, 
are  allowed  to  go  at  large  only  up- 
on  granting   their  recognisances. 

That  the  legality  and  expediency  of 
ex  officio  informationswould  never  have 
been  questioned,  but  for  those  unfor- 
tunate controversies  as  to  the  legality 
of  general  warrants,  which  occurred 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign  ;  the  crown  lawyers,  in  that  in- 
stance, sustained  a  defeat,  which  has 
since  inspired  them  with  an  unbeco- 
ming timidity. — That  the  proceeding 
by  information  appeared  to  be,  in  many 
instances,  more  convenient  and  humane 
than  that  by  indictment.  The  defend- 
ant prosecuted  on  an  information  pro- 
ceeding on  the  affidavit  of  an  informer, 
may,  if  the  affidavit  should  prove  false, 
get  the  person  who  made  it  punished 
with  greater  ease,  than  if  the  same 
falsehoods  had  been  sworn  before  a 
grand  jury.  That  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  the  ho- 
nourable men  who  are  invested  with 
the  power  of  prosecuting  for  the  pub- 
lic interest,  capable  of  condescending 
to  the  base  practices  to  which  it  was 
insinuated  they  might  be  tempted  to  re- 
sort ;  and  that  as  none  but  imaginary 
dangers  could  be  discovered  in  the 
mode  of  proceeding  by  information, 
which  has  unquestionably  been  attend- 
ed with  great  practical  advantages, 
there  could  be  no  good  reason  for  inno- 
vation.— But  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  were  exceptionable 
in  every  point  of  view ;  for  while  in- 
formations were  still  to  be  filed  as  for- 
merly, the  bill  went  to  render  the  pow- 
er thus  vested  in  the  crown  perfectly 
ineffectual  in  many  cases  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  If  the  prosecution, 
as  the  bill  proposed,  must  be  raised 
in  the  space  of  three  months  after  the 
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offence  is  committed,  what  must  be 
done  with  colonial  delinquents,  what 
with  those  who  may  be  dexterous  e- 
nough  to  conceal  their  frauds  for  years, 
and  what  with  libellers,  whom  it 
might  be  inexpedient  or  dangerous  to 
try  while  the  public  mind  is  yet  in  a 
state  of  ferment  produced  by  the  very 
libel  for  which  punishment  is  to  be  in- 
flicted ?  The  bill,  in  short,  even  if  its 
principle  had  been  good,  was  altoge- 
ther defective  in  its  provisions  ;  while 
the  changes  which  it  did  propose  were 
highly  absurd  and  mischievous. — The 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. 

The  employment  of  foreigners  in  the 
British  service  had  occasioned  much 
clamour,  and  had  furnished  an  excel- 
lent topic  for  the  tribe  of  libellers,  now 
so  numerous  in  the  metropolis. — The 
various  acts  by  which  the  crown  is 
empowered,  under  certain  limitations, 
to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  fo- 
reigners, were  severely  reprobated  ;  and 
it  was  strongly  insinuated,  that,  dan- 
gerous as  were  the  powers  conferred 
by  these  statutes  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  the  ministers  had  contrived  to 
exceed  them,  and  had  thus  very  gross- 
ly betrayed  their  high  trust.  Decla- 
mations on  this  subject  were  well  suit- 
ed to  the  taste  of  the  lower  orders , 
who  were  carefully  reminded  of  the 
jealousy  which,  at  an  early  period, 
had  been  entertained  against  foreign- 
ers, and  of  the  dangerous  attempts 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  of 
which  strangers  had  been  made  the  in- 
struments. The  authors  of  such  in- 
flammatory discourses  were  either  una- 
ble or  unwilling  to  make  the  proper 
distinction  betwixt  the  past  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  England  ;  they  for- 
got, or  concealed  the  fact,  that,  in  an- 
cient times,  the  sovereign  possessed  an 
authority  almost  despotic  ;  that  he  was 
continually  attempting  encroachments 
on  the  slender  privileges  which  had 
been  extorted  from  his  predecessors  ; 


that,  as  he  often  possessed  extensive 
territories  abroad,  where  the  notions 
of  civil  liberty  were  little  understood, 
the  best  instruments  which  he  could 
employ  for  the  purposes  of  tyranny, 
were  foreigners,  whom  his  independent 
revenue,  not  then  subject  to  the  con- 
traul  of  parliament,  might  enable  him 
to   take  into  pay.     How   great   has 
been  the  change  in  all  these  particu- 
lars, every  one  must  be  satisfied  who 
is  capable  of  the  slightest  reflection. 
The  government  is  no  longer  a  despo- 
tism as  in  former  times  ;  the  king, what- 
ever interest  a  bad  prince  might  sup- 
pose himself  to  have  in  secret  attacks 
on  national  liberty,  will  no  longer  dare 
to  make  such  encroachments  by  vio- 
lence ;  the  revenue  which  supports  the 
very  considerable  military    establish- 
ment of  England,  is  not  hereditary  to 
the  sovereign,  but  is  annually  controul- 
ed  by  parliament ;  and,  above  all,  the 
army  is  so  numerous,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  British  soldiers  in  it  so  great, 
that  a  small  admixture  of  foreigners 
can  never  excite  alarm  for  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  but  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  fanatical  politicians. — The  po- 
pulation of  the  British  empire  is  much 
more  limited  than  that  of  her  most 
powerful  neighbours  ;  and,  although  it 
might  justly  excite  alarm  were  the  mi- 
litary spirit  of  the  English  so  much 
reduced,  that  the  ranks  of  their  army 
were  filled  by  foreigners  in  very  large 
numbers,  there  seems  not  to  be  any 
reason,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  world,  for  adhering  to  a  system  of 
utter  exclusion.  The  enemies  of  Eng- 
land were,  at  this  very  moment,  fight- 
ing her,  not  with  their  own  popula- 
tion alone,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
almost  all  the  other  states  of  Europe ; 
and,  if  among  the   people   of  those 
conquered  countries,  some  were  to  be 
found  too  high-minded  to  bend  their 
necks  under  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
would  it  not  have  been  absurd  in  the 
British  government  to   have  refused 
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that  aid  which  they  willingly  proffer- 
ed, and  of  which  the  empire  and  Eu- 
rope stood  at  this  time  so  much   in 
peed  i — Such  were  the  considerations 
vhich  led  to  the  passing  of  the  acts 
of  the  36th,  39th,  40th,  and  46th,  of 
the  king,  by  which  the  employment 
of  foreigners  in  the  British  service  is 
regulated ;  and,  when  their  provisions 
are  well  understood,  they  will  not  on- 
ly appear  to  be  founded  in  a  wise  po- 
licy, but  to  have  been  faithfully  exe- 
cuted by  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion 
of  some  members  of  opposition  ;  and 
Lord  Folkestone,   with  the  view  of 
founding  charges  against  the  govern- 
ment, moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  return   of  all  foreigners 
serving  in  the  army,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  serving  in  foreign  corps. 
-—The  employment  of  foreigners   in 
the  British  army  was  said  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  had  been  consider- 
ed as  unlawful,  until  special  statutes 
were  made,  authorising  his  majesty,  un- 
der certain  limitations,  to  take  them 
into  British  pay.  That  there  seems  to 
have  been  at  all  times  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  government  to  introduce  fo- 
reign soldiers  into  England  ;  that  mi- 
nisters had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been 
indemnified  for  bringing  no  less  than 
16,000  of  them  into  this  country  ;  and 
it  was  not  improbable,  that,  if  circum- 
stances should  occur  to  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  withdraw  the  foreign  troops 
then  in  the  British  service  from  the 
places  where  they  were  stationed,  ano- 
ther bill  would  be  proposed  to  indem- 
nify ministers  for  bringing  in  a  much 
larger  number.   That  this  is  an  alarm- 
ing consideration  to  all  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  liberties  of  their 
country  ;  that  the  act  of  the  36th  of 
the  king,  did  not  justify  the  employing 
foreign    soldiers,    except   in    foreign 
corps,  and  did  not  warrant  the  appoint- 
ment of  German  generals  to   Britivsh 
regiments  ;  yet  instances  of  this  kind 


had  lately  occurred.  That  a  practice 
had  also  crept  in  of  admitting  foreigners 
into  our  own  native  corps, — a  practice 
which  outraged  the  best  feefings  of 
the  country,  and  which,  in  cases  where  ,  j 
the  interference  of  the  military  might  I 
be  required  to  suppress  disorders  in 
the  interior,  exposed  the  persons  and 
liberties  of  the  people  to  the  mercy  of 
men  who  have  no  sympathies  and  no 
feelings  in  conunon  with  them.  Re- 
ference was  made  to  the  terms  of  Mag- 
na Charta,  and  to  some  transactions  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  the 
First,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
the  strongest  jealousy  of  foreigners 
had  been  entertained  and  acted  upon 
by  the  government  and  the  people ; 
and  it  was  added,  that  however  peri- 
lous the  situation  of  the  country  might 
be,  it  was  better  to  trust  to  the  consti- 
tution and  to  the  native  energies  of  the 
people,  than  to  the  mercenary  soldiers 
of  other  countries,  which  had  been 
conquered  almost  without  a  struggle, 
because  the  people  had  exhibited  nei- 
ther valour  nor  patriotism  in  defence 
of  thpir  independence. 

It  was  maintained  on  the  other  side, 
that  all  discussion  and  enquiry  must 
be  superfluous  in  this  instance,  since 
the  subject  had  been  already,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  solemnly 
determined — That  no  inference  could 
be  safely  drawn  from  periods  of  Eng- 
lish history,  which  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  present ;  and  that  every 
thing  which  had  been  done  by  govern- 
ment was  amply  justified  by  the  sta- 
tute 46th  of  the  king,  the  provisions 
of  which  had  altogether  escaped  the 
supporters  of  the  motion.  By  this 
statute,  it  was  enacted,  that  it  should 
be  lawful  to  admit  into  the  British  ser- 
vice such  foreigners  as  should  be  de- 
sirous to  enlist  ;  and  a  power  was  also 
given  to  grant  commissions  and  letters 
of  service  to  foreign  officers  and  en- 
gineers.   It  followed,  from  this  enact* 
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ment,  that  if  such  persons  should  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  they  might  be 
promoted  according  to  their  deserts, — 
a  principle  which  could  not  be  aban- 
doned without  the  grossest  injustice. 
— That  the  foreigners  admitted  into 
the  British  service  could  never  exceed 
the  number  of  16,000 ;  and  of  these 
a  large  proportion  were  employed  a- 
broad  ;  that  when  this  number  was 
compared  with  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  whole  British  army,  it  seemed 
quite  whimsical  to  talk  of  danger  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people ;  that,  at 
all  events,  as  the  law  stood,  the  mi- 
nisters were  perfectly  Justified  in  what 
they  had  done  to  fulfil  its  provisions  ; 
and  if  the  act  itself  were  really  consi- 
dered to  be  dangerous  or  impolitic, 
the  proper  course  would  be  to  move 
for  its  repeal,  and  not  to  throw  an 
unjust  censure  on  those  who  had  done 
their  duty  by  executing  it,  so  long  as 
it  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.— The  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

The  subject  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  army, — a  subject  of  great 
delicacy  and  deep  interest,  was  twice 
brought  forward  in  the  course  of  this 
session  ;  in  the  first  instance  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  mutiny  bill ;  and  again  by  Mr 
Bennet,  in  a  specific  motion  for  offi- 
cial returns,  to  shew  the  frequency  of 
its  infliction.  That  the  practice  of 
flogging  soldiers  is  disagreeable  and 
disgusting  to  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  army,  and  that  the  continu- 
ance of  such  a  punishment  is  an  evil 
which  nothing  but  extreme  necessity 
can  justify,  were  freely  admitted  on 
all  sides  ;  and  upon  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  much  of  the  declama- 
tion of  the  reformers  might  have  been 
spared,  since  it  was  exhausted  on  to- 
pics on  which  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion. — That  it  must  always  be 
disagreeable  to  recur  to  the  lash  in 
the  discipline  of  the  army ;  that  the 


punishment  of  flogging  is  both  severe 
and  degrading,  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  all,  even  without  those  un- 
necessary exaggerations  in  which  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  is  apt  to  indulge ; 
and  the  only  question,  therefore,  on 
which  the  parties  were  at  issue,  was  a 
question  not  of  declamation,  but  of 
reasoning,  which  might  well  have  been 
referred  to  the  understanding,  with- 
out any  aid  from  the  passions.  It  wa* 
simply  this :  Whether,  from  the  known 
habits  of  soldiers,  it  would  be  possible 
to  preserve  discipline  without  a  pu- 
nishment of  this  character  and  seve- 
rity ;  and  whether  any  other  punish- 
ment could  be  devised  of  eqaal  effica- 
cy, and  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity  ?  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
however,  and  his  friends,  said  very  little 
on  this  topic  ;  they  disdained  to  think 
or  talk  of  any  substitute  for  a  punish- 
ment which  they  contemplated  with 
abhorrence;  they  declaimed  at  great 
length  on  points  about  which  there 
could  be  no  dispute,  and  repeated  all 
the  stories  respecting  the  practice  of 
flogging,  which  their  zeal  and  industry 
had  enabled  them  to  collect.  They  did 
not  care  much  for  examining  the  au- 
thority on  which  such  stories  were  cir- 
culated ;  it  was  enough  that  they  were 
such  as  to  raise  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
gust in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and 
to  impress  a  general  belief  that  the 
British  army  is  governed  by  a  tyranny 
more  fierce  and  capricious  than  has  ever 
before  existed  in  the  world.  Every 
man  who  sincerely  wishes  to  see  the 
punishment  of  flogging  abolished,  or 
who  is  desirous  to  have  it  put  under 
such  regulations  as  may  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  soldier,  must  regret, 
that  a  question  so  deUcate,  with  refe» 
rence  to  the  discipline  of  the  army  and 
the  stability  of  government,  and,  above 
all,  so  interesting  to  humanity,  should 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  the  warmth  of  whose  feel- 
ings   so   frequently  overpowers    the 
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higher  faculties  of  his  mind. — He  be- 
gan, by  stating,  that  he  was  about  to 
dehver  his  sentiments  on  the  practice 
of  *'Jioggifig," — for  he  did  not  choose 
to  denominate  the  punishment  by  a 
circumlocution,  and  to  call  it  "  corpo- 
ral punishment,"  as  those  persons  are 
accustomed  to  do  who  are  ashamed  to 
give  it  its  proper  name,  although  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  defend  and  prac- 
tise it  :— That  any  other  punishment, 
short  of  death,  might  be  inflicted  with 
much  greater  advantage  than  that  of 
flogging  }  and  even  death  itself  would 
be  to  many  less  severe  : — That  the  pu- 
nishment of  flogging  is  stamped  with 
J)eculiar  infamy  by  the  civil  law  of  the 
and,  which  places  those  who  have  suf- 
fered it  on  a  footing  with  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful crimes,  and  considers  them  as 
80  infamous  that  they  are  unfit  for  the 
discharge  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  citizens  : — How  the  practice 
of  flogging  had  first  been  introduced 
into  the  army,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but,  like  all  other  bad  punish- 
ments,  it  had  gradually  become  more 
and  more  severe,  till  at  last  it  was  car- 
ried to  extremities  at  which  humanity 
shudders :  That  the  practice,  how- 
ever, is  not  ancient  ^.since,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth, 
military  offences  were  tried  by  the  same 
tribunals,  and  were  punished  in  the 
same  manner  with  other  offences : — 
That  it  had  formerly  been  usual  to 
dismi-s  delinquents  from  the  service 
as  a  disgrace ;  but  this  is  no  longer 
done,  since  it  is  considered  as  an  ad- 
vantage to  get  out  of  the  army.  Par- 
liament had  been  told,  that  the  pu- 
nishment of  flogging  was  now  less  fre- 
quently inflicted  ;  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
a  list  had  been  laid  befor^  the  house  of 
the  punishments  awarded  by  general 
courts-martial ;  but  there  was  no  proof 
that  flogging  had  not  been  frequently 
inflicted  by  regimental  courts-martial, 
of  whose  proceedings  no  accounts  had 


been  presented  : — That  even  if  it  were 
impossible  to  dispense  altogether  with 
the  punishment,  its  infliction  ought  to 
be  regulated,  and  the  offences  on  which 
it  may  be  visited  ought  to  be  point- 
ed out  with  precision  :  That  it  ought 
never  to  be  inflicted  in  the  army  ex- 
cept for  crimes,  which,  by  the  civil 
law,  would  bring  on  the  offender  the 
same  suffering  and  ignominy  : — That 
8o  degrading  a  punishment  ought  not 
to  be  inflicted  upon  men  who  have 
so  lately  astonished  the  whole  world 
by  their  valour :  That  the  best  regi- 
ments in  the  service  are  those  in  which 
fllogging  has  been  discontinued  :  That 
much  might  be  don^  towards  render- 
ing it  unnecessary  by  the  care  of  the 
officers  to  check  offences  on  their  first 
appearance ;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
British  soldier  ought  to  be  encoura- 
ged by  high  rewards,  rather  than  in- 
timidated by  cruel  punishments  : — 
Even  the  punishment  of  death  would 
be  attended  with  this  advantage  over 
flogging,  that  men  would  not  con- 
demn their  fellow-creatures  to  the  loss 
of  life  on  light  and  insufficient  grounds  ; 
whereas  they  may  often  condemn  a 
man  to  be  lashed  without  giving  his 
case  the  grave  consideration  which  it 
merits  : — That  it  is  singularly  barba- 
rous to  continue  the  flogging,  as  is  of- 
ten done,  from  time  to  time  ;  and  that 
the  amount  and  degree  of  the  punish- 
ment frequently  depend  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  commanding  officer,  or  the 
officers  composing  the  court-martial ; 
— that  it  is  an  insult  on  the  arrtiy 
to  say  that  this  punishment  cannot  be 
dispensed  with :  That  the  loss  of 
men,  which  would  be  sustained  by  the 
more  frequent  infliction  of  capital  pu- 
nishments, is  far  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  horror  which  the  prac- 
tice of  flogging  diffuses  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  recruiting  service  : — That  the  re- 
giment of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  which  is  cue  of  the  fi- 
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nest  in  the  service,  although  the  prac- 
tice of  flogging  has  been  for  some- 
time abolished  in  it,  affords  a  practi- 
cal refutation  of  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
law  ;  and  that  many  excellent  officers, 
such  as  Generals  Stewart,  Money,  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  and  Lords  Moira  and 
Hutchinson,  all  men  of  great  expe- 
rience, had  expressed  their  marked  dis- 
approbation of  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment. 

The  members  who  spoke  on  the 
other  side,  were  anxious  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  topics  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  question 
before  the  house,  as  they  justly  con- 
ceived that  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  subject  called  for  more  than  usual 
circumspection. — It  was  well  observed 
that  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the 
hearts  rather  than  to  the  understand- 
ings of  members  ;  to  their  passions  ra- 
ther than  their  reason.  That  how- 
ever conscientious  the  motives  of  the 
honourable  baronet,  there  was  no  re- 
proach which  the  British  army  would 
repel  with  more  disgust  and  impa- 
tience, than  the  description  which  he 
had  been  pleased  to  give  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  soldier.  What !  was  it 
true  that  a  British  soldier  was  subject 
only  to  punishment  ?  Was  he  entitled 
to  no  reward  ?  Was  he  in  a  worse  state 
than  an  African  slave  ?  There  were  no 
assertions  so  untrue,  nor  so  much  cal- 
culated to  incense  the  feelings  of  the 
British  army.  Opinions  had  been  ha- 
zarded not  founded  on  any  enquiry. 
It  had  been  said,  that  no  soldier  who 
underwent  corporal  punishment  could 
ever  raise  his  head  again  among  his 
friends  and  companions  ;  but  it  vpould 
be  foimd,  that  in  many  regiments  sol- 
diers who  had  suffered  proper  corporal 
correction,  so  far  from  having  become 
worthless,  had  afterwards  conducted 
■^  themselves  in  a  most  exemplary  man- 
ner. That  the  hon.  baronet  was  not 
justified  in  coming  down  to  the  house, 


and,  uninformed  as  he  was,  broadly 
stating,  that  punishment  was  invari- 
ably followed  by  the  self-abandon- 
ment of  the  soldier  on  whom  it  had 

been    inflicted. Nothing   could   be 

more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose,  that 
after  the  house  had  read,  for  the  third 
time,  a  bill,  which  recited  corporal 
punishment  as  intimately  connected 
with  its  provisions,  they  would  agree 
to  tack  to  it  a  clause,  by  which  cor- 
poral punishments  should  be  wholly 
abolished. — That  the  statements  made 
relative  to  punishments  actually  in- 
flicted, had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
That  it  was  necessary  to  confide  in  the 
discretion  of  the  courts-martial;  that 
the  best  security  the  soldier  could 
have  was  in  the  humanity  of  his  supe- 
riors ;  as  it  was  owing  to  that  high- 
minded  and  liberal  feefing  which  guid- 
ed the  conduct  of  officers,  that  the 
condition  of  the  men  had  been  so  much 
improved. — In  foreign  armies,  where 
corporal  punishment  was  not  inflicted, 
there  existed  what  was  still  more  degra- 
ding to  the  men — a  system  of  wanton 
and  capricious  ill-usage. — Trial  by 
courts-martial  was  governed  by  the 
strict  principles  of  justice,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  said  to  destroy  the 
energies  of  the  men  ;  and  corporal  pu- 
nishment was  not  coeval  with  the  pre- 
sent war,  as  had  been  asserted,  but  had 
always  existed  when  the  army  was  call- 
ed into  action. — The  soldiers  in  our 
service  had  great  rewards  to  look  up 
to  ;  not  only  might  they  rise  to  be 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  after- 
wards be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  en- 
signs, but  they  might  even  rise  from 
the  ranks  to  be  generals  ;  and,  instead 
of  being  in  a  miserable  condition,  were 
better  paid,  clothed,  and  attended  to, 
than  the  soldiers  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world. — That  the  continuance 
of  corporal  punishment  was  a  necessa- 
ry evil ;  and  although  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth  was  not  dreaded,  the  mis- 
representations that  had  been  employed 
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were  inexcusable.  There  had  for- 
merly been  cases  where  the  punish- 
ment was  partially  inflicted  at  one 
time  and  completed  at  another,  but 
the  modern  practice  had  been  direct- 
ly the  reverse  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
well,  therefore,  if  gentlemen,  before 
they  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  repe- 
tition of  the  punishment  of  flogging 
for  the  same  offence,  had  enquired 
whether  the  practice  was  continued. 
The  question  of  its  legality  had  been 
submitted  to  the  judge- advocate,  and 
he  had  pronounced  it  unlawful.  Why 
then  was  such  a  representation  made, 
when  grounds  for  it  no  longer  existed  ? 
— It  was  likewise  true,  that  in  some  re- 
giments corporal  punishment  was  more 
frequent  than  in  others  ;  but  the  ob- 
vious reason  wr.s,  that  it  was  more  de- 
served.— Would  the  production  of  do- 
cuments throw  the  faintest  hght  upon 
any  of  the  cases  which  had  been  se- 
lected ?'  One  objection  to  laying  the 
account  called  for  upon  the  table  was, 
that  it  would  point  out  particular  re- 
giments in  which  more  flogging  was 
inflicted  (although  deservedly)  than 
in  others,  and  would  hold  up  the  offi- 
cers commanding  such  regiments  to 
the  odium  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
whole  country.  The  number  of  cor- 
poral punishments  would  appear,  but 
the  grounds  and  merits  of  each  case 
would  remain  out  of  sight  ;  and  rather 
than  put  officers  thus  unfairly  upon 
their  trial,  it  would  be  far  better  at 
once  to  make  a  new  law. — Nothing 
but  the  most  trying  necessity  could 
justify  the  discussion  of  military  af- 
fairs by  the  legislature,  and  yet  the 
present  was  the  third  or  fourth  time 
that  gentlemen  had  volunteered  to  in- 
troduce the  subject  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  To  this  it  was  answered 
indeed,  that  resistance  to  the  m»tion 
provoked  the  discussion.  But  gentle- 
men finding  they  should  not  have  the 
documents  required  to  debate  on  a  fu- 


ture day,  had  taken  this  opportunity 
of  declaiming,  not  on  the  point  before 
the  house,  but  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  flogging  in  the 
army. — The  honourable  baronet  had 
repeated  now,  what  he  had  before  sta- 
ted, that  because  we  had  a  local  militia^ 
Great  Britain  was  a  flogged  nation. 
It  might  as  truly  be  said  that  we  were 
a  hanged  nation,  because  all  were  sub- 
ject to  the  criminal  laws  ;  and  doubt- 
less the  honourable  baronet  (as  well  as 
others)  could  point  sut  many  indivi- 
duals who,  on  this  account,  would  wish 
this  punishment  also  to  be  abolished  ; 
and  it  might  be  urged  too  with  truth, 
as  had  been  done  with  respect  to  flog- 
ging, that  many  persons  had  hanged 
themselves  rather  than  undergo  the 
same  ceremony  by  the  hands  of  a  pub- 
lic executioner.— The  clause  proposed 
by  Sir  F.  Burdett  as  an  amendment 
on  the  mutiny  act,  was  negatived  ;  and 
the  motion  of  Mr  Bennet  was  also  ne- 
gatived by  a  great  majority. 

While  these  minor  improvements 
were  thus  anxiously  discussed,  the 
great  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
form— that  question  which  had  occu- 
pied the  most  powerful  minds,  and 
divided  the  most  illustrious  statesmen 
of  this  country,  was  not  neglected. 
Mr  Brand  brought  forward  a  motion, 
which  had  for  its  object  a  partial  and 
limited  refotm  ;  and  which,  without 
giving  the  slightest  countenance  to 
the  *•  radical  reformers,"  as  they  call 
themselves,  sought  only  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  smaller  boroughs, 
which  are  without  wealth  and  without 
population,  and  the  admission  of  copy- 
holders to  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.  The  motion  was  not  sup- 
ported by  much  novelty  of  argument, 
or  brilliancy  of  illustration.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  accurate  outline  of  what 
was  urged  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  said,  that  the  day  of  alarm 
had  gone  by,  and  the  question  of  re- 
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form  might  now  be  dispassionately 
discussed,  without  any  fears  for  the 
safety  of  the  constitution.  All  ques- 
tions that  pointed  at  reform  were  view- 
ed by  mr'ny  with  a  certain  degree  of  ap- 
prehension ;  and  when  such  questions 
were  agitated,  the  people  were  com- 
monly alarmed,  by  being  told  to  look 
at  the  countries  on  the  continent,  now 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  military  des- 
pot. A  false  and  groundless  alarm  was 
thus  raised  which  arrested  the  progress 
of  every  improvement. — Perhaps,  it 
might  be  said,  why  press  a  measure  like 
this  upon  the  house,  when  it  was  noto- 
rious that  the  people  at  large  were  in- 
different about  it  ?  But  the  people  were 
not  indifferent.  Were  there  not  peti- 
tions upon  the  table  from  the  city  of 
London,  from  the  city  of  Westminster, 
from  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Essex,  and  from  other  places,  praying 
for  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
country  ?  The  necessity  of  some  re- 
form had  been  also,  in  various  other 
ways,  uniformly  and  strongly  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  parliament.  But 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case ;  if  there 
existed  no  such  expressions  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  yet  certain 
statements  had  been  made  to  that 
house,  which  loudly  called  upon  it  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  ;  which 
should  make  the  desire  of  reform  a 
natural  impulse  of  patriotism  in  the 
bosom  of  every  member,  and  which 
rendered  it  a  duty  imperative  upon 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  be- 
yond what  it  had  been  at  any  former 
period.  It  had  been  stated  by  a  mem- 
ber of  that  house  in  his  place,  that 
ministers  openly  and  avowedly  adopt- 
ed the  most  corrupt  practices  in  order 
to  obtain  seats  in  parliament  for  those 
who  would  vote  in  support  of  their 
measures.  A  motion,  founded  on  this 
charge,  had  been  rejected,  because  it 
was  thought  unfair  to  proceed  against 
''individuals  for  offences  which  had  be- 
come so  common.  At  that  time  state- 


ments  were  made,  so  disgraceful,  that 
the  Speaker  himself  pronounced  them 
to  be  such,  that  "  our  ancestors  would 
have  started  with  indignation'*  at 
them.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
statements,  parliament  had  gone  on, 
without  effecting  any  salutary  altera- 
tion ;  thus  leaving  the  people  to  form 
the  dangerous  opinion,  that  their  re- 
presentatives were  attentive  to  their 
own  interests,  but  utterly  regardless  of 
the  rights  of  their  constituents. — Ad- 
mitting the  universahty  of  the  practice 
alluded  to,  it  was  only  an  additional 
reason  why  the  question  should  be  en- 
tered into  by  parliament ;  instead  of 
which  it  seemed  to  be,  unfortunately 
for  the  country,  neglected  with  a  sort 
of  sullen  indifference,  or  left  to  the 
zeal  and  industry  of  individuals  who 
propose  remedies,  which  ought  rather 
to  originate  in  the  combined  wisdom  ° 
of  the  legislature : — That  the  great 
danger  which  threatened  the  constitu- 
tion, arose  from  the  number  of  mem- 
bers returned  by  places  which  were 
now  uninhabited  and  desolate,  or  which 
possessed  so  few  inhabitants,  that  it 
was  a  mockery  to  continue  to  them 
the  elective  franchise :  That  no  one 
contended  against  the  fair  right  of  pro- 
perty in  influencing  the  representation 
of  the  country  ;  but  it  appeared,  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  which  had  been 
collected,  that  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  individuals  returned,  by  nomina- 
tion and  otherwise,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  members  to  that  house. — 
There  were  also  above  seventy  place- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
above  forty  persons  who  were  returned 
on  either  side,  by  what  was  denomina- 
ted a  compromise. — That  although  it 
was  difficult  to  find  expressions  which 
would  adequately  convey  the  feeling* 
excited  by  such  disclosures,  yet  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commoni 
had,  by  their  decision  in  a  late  case* 
voted  themselves  a  full,  fair,  and  free 
representation  of  the  country  !    But, 
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how  could  this  be,  when,  upon  the 
most  moderate  computation,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  persons 
among  them  so  brought  in,  that  they 
could  not  exercise  a  full  and  fair  dis- 
cretion upon  any  subject  brought  un- 
der their  consideration  ?  Would  any 
person  pretend  to  call  such  a  repre- 
sentation a  proper  one  ?  And  yet  a 
House  of  Commons  so  composed  was 
returned  for  seven  years. — With  re- 
gard, indeed,  to  septennial  parliaments, 
objectionable  as  they  were  in  prin- 
ciple, the  act  which  authorised  them 
could  not  be  repealed,  unless  some 
mode  of  limiting  the  expence  of  elec- 
tions were  previously  adopted.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  such  a  mode  was  now 
in  contemplation.  A  noble  lord  had 
moved  for  leave  in  bring  in  a  bill,  the 
specific  object  of  which  was  to  con- 
tract the .  enormous  expences  which 
now  attended  an  election  to  serve  in 
parliament.  That  measure,  if  carried, 
would  ultimately  lead  to  a  plan  which 
would  prevent  the  long  suspension  of 
communication  between  the  constitu- 
ents and  their  representatives, — The 
septennial  act,  indeed,  was  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  for  if  the  parliament  had  the 
power  to  vote  for  itself  a  duration  of 
.seven  years,  there  was  no  reason  why 
it  might  not  have  voted  itself  perpetu- 
al. What  plea  could  be  urged  in  de- 
fence of  such  a  step,  except  perhaps 
that  of  expediency  ;  yet  it  must  be  in- 
expedient that  there  should  be  such  a 
suspension  of  intercourse  between  the 
representative  and  the  electors.  It  re- 
moved that  wholesome  check  upon  the 
proceedings  of  a  member  which  a  fre- 
quent return  to  his  constituents  would 
create.  If  any  proof  were  needed  of 
this,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce it ;  and  as  one  sort  of  proof,  that 
the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  their 
constituents  was  a  necessary  check  up- 
on members,  the  lists  of  names  on  some 
recent  occasioas  mi^rht  be  referred  to. 


— Such  being  the  evil,  the  remedy  must 
be  found.  Here  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  there  must  be  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty, but,  generally  speaking,  the 
leading  steps  to  such  measures  would 
be,  first,  granting  to  copyholders  a 
right  to  vote  ;  and,  secondly,  abolish- 
ing the  right  of  nomination,  so  as  to 
generalize  the  right  of  voting,  and 
thereby  more  fairly  to  proportion  the 
number  of  representatives  to  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  each  place  repre- 
sented. A  monstrous  disproportion  at 
present  existed  ;  since  many  depopu- 
lated, desolate  boroughs  returned  as 
many  members  to  that  house  as  the 
whole  county  of  York  ;  while  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  other  opu- 
lent towns,  returned  not  one  member 
to  parliament. — Great  as  were  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  present  ina- 
dequate system  of  representation,  it 
would  be  better  to  submit  to  their 
continuance  than  propose  for  them  a 
remedy  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
constitution  of  this  country.  The 
remedy  suggested,  was  to  be  found  in 
that  constitution,  and  would  be  rather 
a  restoration  than  a  change.  It  was 
idle  to  say,  that  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  would  weaken  the 
influence  of  property,  since,  whether 
that  right  was  or  was  not  spread  out 
over  the  population,  still  property- 
would,  and  must,  have  its  natural  influ- 
ence. But  it  was  wrong,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  persons  should 
regulate  and  command  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  it  was  revolting, 
that  seats  should  be  bought  and  sold 
in  open  market  for  immense  sums, 
when  it  was  clear  that  the  only  profit 
to  be  derived  from  them  was  the  usur- 
pation of  the  rights  of  others  ;  above 
all,  it  was  disgusting,  that  persons  who 
came  home  loaded  with  the  wealth  of 
either  Indies — persons  used  only  to  the 
treatment  of  slaves,  should  have  the 
power  of  nominating  members  to  the 
House  of  Coranjons.  It  was  proposed. 
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then,  by  Mr  Brand,  to  get  rid  of  no- 
mination, and  to  expand  the  represen- 
tation of  the  close  boroughs  into  a 
more  enlarged  representation  of  the 
populous  counties. — The  boroughs, 
which  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  early  and  purer 
part  of  his  political  life,  made  such  ef- 
forts to  abolish,  were  said  to  amount 
at  that  time  to  thirty-six  in  numbtr. 
These,  it  was  well  known,  were  made 
mere  articles  of  commerce,  common 
conveyances  for  the  transfer  of  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  from  one  bo- 
rough-monger to  another. — It  had 
been  suggested,  in  conformity  with  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  constitution, 
that  these  boroughs  might  be  thrown 
into  the  hundreds  ;  and  as  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  poor  voter  would  be 
more  accessible  to  corruption  than  the 
rich  borough-holder, where  wasthe  dif- 
ference between  the  poor  man  taking 
a  bribe  of  five  guineas  for  his  single 
vote,  and  the  rich  man  accepting  as 
many  thousands  for  nominating  to  a 
seat  in  that  house  ;  unless  it  was,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  corruption  went 
no  farther  than  the  abuse  of  a  single 
vote,  while  in  the  latter  the  nomina- 
tor had  for  his  money  a  power  to  dic- 
tate to  the  crown,  to  the  minister,  and 
to  the  people  ? — One  part,  therefore, 
of  the  plan  was,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  those  boroughs,  which 
were  now  known  to  be  as  common  ar- 
ticles of  trade  as  the  woollen  of  which 
our  coats  are  made  ;  from  the  abolition 
of  these  boroughs,  and  the  consequent 
appropriation  of  a  more  extensive  suf- 
frage to  the  populous  counties,  would 
arise  an  equalization  of  members  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire.  As 
to  the  other  part  of  the  proposed  re- 
medy, that  of  admitting  copyholders 
to  the  elective  franchise,  this  question 
had  been  much  agitated  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  having  been  start- 
ed in  the  county  of  Oxford.  It  was 
^  in  the  course  of  this  controversy  that 
Sir  William  Blackstone  wrote  his  able 


treatise  on  copyhold  tenures  ;  and  that 
eminent  authority  was  clear  as  to  the 
constitutional  right  of  copyholders  to 

vote The  immediate  obiect    of  Mr  ' 

Brand  was  to  repress  the  system  of  no- 
mination ;  to  prevent  the  disgrace  that 
a  House  of  Commons  should  be  consti- 
tuted and  influenced  by  an  oligarchy, 
and  bow  in  obedience  to  the  direction* 
of  a  portion  of  the  monied  interest. 
There  was  now  scarcely  any  person  who 
contended,  that  the  representation  of 
the  people  was  either  preventive  of 
corruption,  or  efficacious  against  the 
inroads  of  the  crown.  It  was  always  in 
the  power  of  the  minister  to  cover  every 
enormity  by  his  majorities.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  proposed  measure  was  not 
to  innovate,  but  merely  to  restore  the 
constitution  to  its  former  stafe  ;  not 
to  break  down,  but  to  build  up  those 
fences  which  had  become  accessary  to 
its  protection. 

Mr  Elliot  spoke  against  the  mo- 
tion with  much  force  and  eloquence  ; 
but  the  speech  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion by  the  honourable  Mr  Ward, 
exhibits  so  masterly  a  sketch  of  the 
leading  arguments  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  is  in  every  point  of  view  so 
valuable  as  coming  from  a  man  of  his 
political  principles,  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  doing  justice  to  the 
great  cause  of  the  constitution,  which 
he  sustained  with  such  distinguished 
ability,  but  by  giving  a  place  to  this 
fine  oration.  After  some  apologies  for 
joining  in  the  debate,  he  proceeded.— 
"  Sir,  I  well  know,  that  if  I  undertake 
to  argue  against  this  favourite  mea- 
sure, 1  must  do  so  in  the  face  of  great 
authority,  living  as  well  as  dead  ;  I 
must  do  so  in  opposition  to  the  record- 
ed opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  those 
with  whom  I  usually  act ;  I  must  do 
so  at  the  risk  of  incurring  some  odium, 
and  at  the  certain  loss  of  that  share  of 
the  public  favour,  which  an  opposite 
line  of  conduct,  even  when  pursued  by 
the  humblest  abilities,  is  now  almost 
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certain  to  obtain.  For,  sir,  it  unfortu- 
nately happens,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  least  of  those  disadvantages  with 
which  we  have  to  contend,  that 
though,  as  in  my  conscience  I  believe, 
truth  and  sound  reason  are  with  us, 
all  those  specious  arguments,  and  all 
those  splendid  topics  of  declamation 
that  address  themselves  with  most 
force  and  effect  to  the  popular  mind, 
are  ranged  on  the  side  of  our  adversa- 
ries. It  required  no  great  skill  in  the 
reformers  to  enlist  in  their  favour 
some  of  our  soundest  principles  and 
some  of  our  strongest  feelings.  The 
great  mass  of  society,  who  love  liberty 
and  who  hate  corruption,  are  naturally 
inclined  towards  a  project  which  they 
are  continually  told,  and  with  very 
little  contradiction,  is  to  extinguish 
corruption,  and  bring  the  principles 
of  freedom  into  more  decided  and 
more  extensive  operation.  All  hasty 
views,  all  first  impressions,  are  in  fa- 
vour of  reform  ;  and  we  must  discuss 
this  question  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  oppose  reason  to  passion, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  divert  men's 
minds  from  vague  hopes  and  delusive 
promises  to  the  cold  dry  maxims  of 
prudence  and  experience. 

"  And,  sir,  if  the  reformers  had 
been  contented  to  avail  themselves  of 
those  advantages,  which  fairly  belong 
to  the  cause  they  have  espoused,  how- 
ever much  I  might  have  regretted  that 
such  advantages  should  exist,  I  should 
not  have  thought  myself  entitled  to 
object  to  the  use  of  them  ;  but  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  quesrion  has 
been  treated,  not  indeed  within  the 
walls  of  this  house,  but  in  almost 
every  other  place  in  which  it  has  been 
discussed.  Sir,  if  there  ever  was  a 
weighty  2nd  delicate  problem  in  poli- 
tics— if  there  ever  was  one  which 
might  fairly  divide  the  opinions  of 
wise  and  good  men — if  there  ever  was 
a  question  that  ought  to  be  treated 
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calmly,  dispassionately,  and  without 
reference  to  mere  personal  or  tempo- 
rary motives,  it  is  this.  And  yet,  sir, 
how  have  the  reformers  proceeded  in 
all  their  numerous  speeches  and  wri- 
tings ?  Why,  no  pains  have  been  spa- 
red, no  arts  have  been  left  unpracti- 
sed, in  order  to  fix  upon  the  enemies 
to  the  measure  the  most  odious  and 
the  most  despicable  motives.  We 
have  been  represented  in  almost  ever)' 
sentence  as  the  patrons  of  corruption, 
the  enemies  of  freedom,  the  shameless 
interested  advocates  of  a  system  alike 
repugnant  to  common  honesty  and  to 
common  sense.  Sir,  I  had  rather  dis- 
cuss this  question  without  reference 
to  the  motives  that  may  be  supposed 
to  actuate  either  party  ;  but  if  I  were 
compelled  to  enter  into  that  considera- 
tion, I  should  do  so  with  reluctance 
indeed,  but  without  apprehension ;  nor 
should  I  be  afraid  to  challenge,  for  the 
enemies  of  the  measure,  as  strict  an 
investigation  into  character  and  mo- 
tives, as  may  be  thought  expedient 
for  themselves  by  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  reform.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  charge  of  sinister  intentions 
may  not  only  be  repelled,  but  retort- 
ed ;  and  we  may  venture  safely  to  ask, 
Whether  the  history  of  all  mankind, 
whether  our  own  history  in  particu- 
lar, but  more  especially,  whether  the 
history  of  the  times  in  which  we  have 
ourselves  lived,  does  not  shew  that  if 
the  friends  to  the  ancient  order  of 
things  are  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
corruption  and  profligacy,  and  hosti- 
lity to  the  principles  of  freedom,  those 
that  aim  at  great  changes,  and  adopt 
high  popular  courses,  may  not,  with 
as  much  reason,  be  suspected  of  a 
mean  desire  to  catch  the  applauses  of 
the  mob,  of  endeavouring  to  obtain, 
by  their  violence,  that  share  of  repu- 
tation which  they  never  could  have 
acquired  by  worthier  means,  of  mount- 
ing to  power  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  whom  they  mean  afterwards  to 
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betray,  of  a  low  vanity,  and  of  a  cruel, 
desperate,  and  unprincipled  ambition. 
-*  Ut  imperium  evertant,  libertatem 
prceferunt,  posiquam  evertere,  ipsam 
aggrediuntur.' 

"  But,  sir,  without  entering  further 
into  this  most  unpleasant  part  of  the 
subject,  on  which  I  only  touch  defen- 
sively, and  for  fear  I  should  be  sup- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
those  imputations  which  I  had  passed 
over  in  silence,  I  shall  proceed  shorty 
ly  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
shall  oppose  this  motion. 

"  Every  person  that  has  attended  at 
all  to  the  history  and  progress  of  this 
question,  must  have  remarked  that 
there  are  two  separate  grounds  upon 
which  the  plan  has  been  rested, — that 
of  right,  and  that  of  expediency. 
Since  the  failure  of  that  great  reform, 
called  the  French  revolution,  which 
proceeded  almost  entirely  upon  spe- 
culative principles,  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
stract right  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure abandoned.  The  tremendous  ex- 
ample which  that  event  exhibited  to 
the  v/orld,  has  indisposed  the  minds 
6f  men  towards  a  doctrine  so  fruitful 
in  calamities  and  in  crimes,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  it  ever  been  directly 
and  avowedly  made  the  foundation  of 
any  argument  in  this  house.  The  pe- 
titioners indeed  proceed  upon  both 
grounds,  but  first  and  principally  up- 
on that  of  theory.  They  state  some 
practical  grievances ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  objection  to  the 
present  constitution  of  parliament  is 
of  a  purely  speculative  kind  ;  for 
when  they  have  once  shewn,  in  the 
sense,  and  generally  in  the  very  words, 
of  that  celebrated  petition  which  was, 
prepared  by  my  right  honourable 
friend  near  me  in  the  year  1793,  and 
which  has  served  as  a  text-book  to  all 
subsequent  lecturers  upon  the  same 
subject,  when  they  have  once  shewn 
what  nobody  denies,  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  house  is  returned  by  a 
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Very  small  minority  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  crown  and  the  nobility  exer- 
cise a  very  considerable  influence  ia 
it,  they  think  they  have  made  out  an 
unanswerable  case,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  exercise 
their  talent  for  invective,  against  the 
house  itself  and  all  its  defenders.  Sir, 
I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  by  go- 
ing into  the  merits  of  this  argument, 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are 
but  few  indeed  among  those  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  address  with  whom 
it  will  have  much  weight.  To  them 
it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the 
House  of  Commons  neither  is,  nor 
ever  has  been,  nor  ever  ought  to  be^ 
framed  upon  a  purely  democratical 
model,  and  that  a  certain  influence, 
both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  nobility, 
in  an  assembly  which  has  in  a  manner 
absorbed  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
save  both  from  utter  destruction  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  only  question 
is,  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  that 
ought  to  exist.  All  I  wish  is,  that 
gentlemen  should  keep  the  nature, 
extent,  and  unavoidable  operation  of 
this  principle,  if  it  is  once  admitted, 
clearly  before  their  eyes,  and  particu- 
larly to  point  it  out  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  adopt 
what  is  called  a  moderate  reform,  and 
who  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
formers would  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  short  of  an  utter  subversion  of 
the  whole  system. 

**  In  the  few  words,  therefore,  with, 
which  I  shall  trouble  the  house,  I  shall 
consider  this  question  in  that  point  of 
view  in  which  it  has  been  considered 
by  the  honourable  mover,  and  by  all 
its  most  temperate  and  most  judicious 
advocates,  and  by  those  who,  from 
their  character  and  talents,  are  most 
likely  to  influence  public  opinion,  that 
is  as  a  purely  practical  question  ;  and  I 
•hall  direct  my  attention  to  the  argu- 
ments, not  of  those  who  think  that 
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men  have  an  abstract  right  to  this  or 
that  particular  mode  of  government, 
but  of  those  who,  without  reference 
to  any  such  doctrine,  imagine,  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  would 
be  ameliorated  by  a  change  in  the  re- 
presentation The  course  of  reasoning 
which  they  have  adopted  is  complete- 
ly different,  much  less  alarming  in  ap- 
pearance, much  less  revolting  to  the 
friends  of  our  constitution,  but  quite 
as  fallacious  in  its  principles,  and  quite 
as  mischievous  in  its  tendency.  They 
begin  by  grossly  exaggerating  the 
evils  that  exist  under  the  present  sys- 
tem ;  they  ascribe  them  all  to  that 
system  ;  and  they  conclude  by  recom- 
mending parliamentary  reform  as  the 
safe,  certain,  easy  remedy  for  them  all. 
*'  Now,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  way  in 
which  the  reformers  have  overstated 
the  public  grievances,  affords  no  very 
favourable  specimen  either  of  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  or  of  the 
temper  in  which  they  are  disposed  to 
discuss  it.  Indeed,  some  of  the  doc- 
trines that  one  has  heard  upon  this 
subject,  exhibit  the  most  remarkable 
instance  with  which  1  am  acquainted 
of  the  power  of  a  heated  imagination 
in  blinding  men  to  facts,  which  every 
moment  experience  seems,  in  a  man- 
ner, to  force  upon  their  attention. 
The  more  violent  part  of  the  reform- 
ers have  treated  the  constitution  and 
government  of  this  country,  as  if  they 
were  speaking  of  Spain,  or  Turkey, 
of  the  Divan  or  the  Cortes  ;  of  a  sys- 
tem so  incurably  vicious,  that  every 
thing  was  to  be  gained,  and  nothing 
to  be  lost,  by  a  change.  How  the 
present  order  of  things  may  appear 
when  tried  by  any  new  test,  or  mea- 
sured by  any  new  standard  of  ideal 
excellence,  I  know  not  ;  but  sure  I 
am,  that  if  it  is  compared  with  any 
thing  that  is,  or  with  any  thing  that 
has  been,  it  can  only  gain  by  the 
comparison.    I  know  no  better  test  of 


the  excellence  of  a  constitution,  than 
the  happiness  of  the  people  that  live 
under  it.  In  estimating  that  happi- 
ness in  any  country,  one  is  naturally 
led  to  compare  it  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  with  itself  at  other  periods  ; 
and  if,  upon  examination,  we  find,  that 
for  the  last  century  it  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  prosperity  ;  if  the  last 
twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  continual  war,  have  been 
years  of  the  most  rapid,  visible,  and 
essential  improvement  ;  if,  turning 
ourselves  towards  other  countries  du- 
ring the  same  period,  we  find  them 
torn  by  anarchy,  crushed  by  despot- 
ism, or  desolated  by  foreign  conquest, 
we  shall  not,  I  think,  be  inclined  to 
come  to  any  veiy  hasty  conclusion 
against  that  order  of  things  under 
which  we  have  exclusively  enjoyed  so 
many  blessings  ;  we  shall  perhaps  be 
still  less  inclined  to  do  so,  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  some  of  those  na- 
tions, the  internal  condition  of  which 
we  now  regard,  and  justly  regard, 
with  wonder  and  compassion,  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  politi- 
cal experiments,  conducted  by  as  able 
hands  as  any  that  are  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  reform  here, 
and  from  which  as  much  good  was  as 
confidently  predicted,  as  any  man  can 
now  venture  to  anticipate  from  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  England.  Sir, 
I  do  not  mean  to  insult  the  good 
taste,  and  waste  the  time  of  the  house, 
by  declamations  upon  the  excellence 
of  our  constitution,  or  the  happiness 
of  the  people  ;  I  merely  wish  them  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  the  object  of  re- 
form is  not,  because  it  cannot  be,  to 
restore  us  to  any  state  of  happiness 
from  which  we  have  fallen,  nor  to 
place  us  upon  a  level  with  wiser  and 
happier  nations;  but  that  what  these 
gentlemen  pretend  to  accomplish,  and 
that  for  which  they  wish  us  to  place 
every  thing  upon  the  cast  of  a  single 
die,  is  to  elevate  us  to  a  state  of  poli- 
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tical  purity  and  excellence,  of  which 
we  at  least  know  thus  much,  that  it 
never  existed,  nor  does  exist,  in  this 
or  in  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  not  disposed  to 
carry  the  argument  that  arises  out  of 
this  circumstance  farther  than  it  will 
fairly  go.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
it  is  bad  reasoning  to  say,  that  be- 
cause we  have  a  good  constitution 
now,  because  the  people  are  tolerably 
happy,  and  because,  on  the  whole,  we 
are  better  off  than  our  neighbours, 
therefore  no  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  to  improve  the  constitution,  or 
to  render  the  people  still  happier. 
The  history  of  our  own  country 
would  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
such  a  doctrine.  There  was  a  time, 
for  instance,  before  the  constitution  of 
England  had  attained  to  that  pitch  of 
excellence  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
carried,  when  with  the  royal  power 
still  undefined,  with  the  courts  of  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  still 
existing;  in  spite  of  all  these  blemishes, 
our  constitution  was  better  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Yet 
that  neither  did  prevent,  nor  ought  it 
to  have  prevented,  all  those  glorious 
efforts  for  its  amelioration  which  have 
rendered  it  superior  to  any  form  of 
government  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world.  Nor  do  I  even  contend,  that 
excellent  as  it  now  is,  it  has  attained 
to  the  utmost  possible  pitch  of  per- 
fection, or,  in  other  wordsj  that  we 
enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  positive 
institutions  can  confer.  But  as  often 
as  we  hear  those  exaggerated  and 
mischievous  statements  of  the  public 
grievances,  which,  by  appealing  to  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude, tend  to  disgust  them  with  the 
whole  existing  order  of  things,  so  of- 
ten must  we  be  permitted  to  remind 
them  of  their  real  condition.  Whether 
or  not  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try has  defects,  which  it  is  possible  to 
remedy,  is  another  consideration  ;  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  we  enjoy  a 


measure  of  tranquillity  and  happiness 
unknown  to  any  other  country  in  this 
stormy  and  disastrous  age  ;  that  we 
have  hardly  tasted  that  cup  of  bitter- 
ness which  has  been  drank  to  the  very 
dregs  by  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  }  in  short,  that  we  are  in  a  state 
in  which  much  can  be  taken  avvay 
from  the  stock  of  public  happiness, 
and  in  which  little  can  be  added  to  it  j 
a  state,  therefore,  in  which  we  riiay 
well  pause  before  we  adopt  any  great, 
radical,  and  uncertain  change. 

"  I  say  we  ought  to  pause  only,  be- 
cause all  that  I  contend  is,  that  the 
actual  excellence  of  our  constitution, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people  that 
live  under  it,  affords  a  prima  Jade  case 
in  favour  of  things  as  they  are,  against 
things  as  they  may  be.  And  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood upon  this  point,  because  it  is 
one  upon  which  the  argument  against 
reform  has  been  most  frequently  and 
most  successfully  misrepresented.  It 
has  been  a  very  common  accusation 
against  us  to  say,  that  we  are  actuated 
almost  entirely  by  one  great  leading 
principle — the  dread  of  innovation  ; 
a  principle,  in  the  extent  in  which  it 
has  been  stated,  most  absurd,  and 
which  the  friends  to  the  measure  have 
accordingly  been  at  great  pains  to  ri- 
dicule and  to  refute.  Now,  sir,  though 
I  by  no  means  deny  that  there  are 
persons  who  do  entertain  this  general 
dislike  to  every  species  of  change,  and 
who  must,  of  course,  concur  with  us 
in  opposing  so  great  a  change  as  par- 
liamentary reform ;  and  though  I  am 
no  more  disposed  to  reject  their  aid 
than  the  moderate  reformers  appear 
disposed  to  reject  the  aid  of  those  that 
carry  their  views  upon  this  subject  to 
the  most  alarming  extent,  yet  I  must 
beg  leave  to  insist,  that  this  is  no  doc- 
trine of  mine,  nor  one  of  which  we 
stand  at  all  in  need  as  the  foundation 
of  our  argument.  In  almost  all  those 
principles  that  have  been  so  frequent- 
ly and  so  triumphantly  stated  in  de- 
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fence  of  innovation,  I  completely  con- 
cur. I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  what- 
ever is  institution  now,  was  innova- 
tion once  ;  and  therefore,  that  to  ob- 
ject generally  to  innovation  is  to  ob- 
ject to  art,  to  science,  to  law,  to  every 
thing  that  has  dignified,  and  to  every 
thing  that  has  adorned  mankind,  and 
«ot  least  of  all  to  th&t  very  constitu- 
tion which  I  am  most  anxious  to  up- 
hold. All  I  would  ask,  is,  not  that 
innovation  should  be  considered  as  an 
evil  in  itself,  but  merely  that  it  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  good  in  itself ; 
that,  before  wc  adopt  any  change,  we 
should  reflect, calmly  and  dispassionate- 
ly, what  is  the  real  amount  of  the  evil 
which  it  is  designed  to  remove  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  how  far  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  remove  it,  without  substitu- 
ting some  greater  evil  in  its  stead.  So 
far,  I  trust,  I  shall  carry  along  with 
me  the  opinion  of  all  sound-judging 
men,  and  that  without  being  consider- 
ed as  an  alarmist  or  a  bigotted  and  in- 
discriminate enemy  to  every  species  of 
change,  I  may  be  allowed  to  consider 
the  actual  prosperity  of  the  country, 
(so  far  as  it  goes,)  not  indeed  as  a 
conclusive  argument  against  reform, 
but  as  a  circumstance  which  renders 
the  necessity  of  that  measure  less  ur- 
gent, and  the  advantages  of  it  more 
questionable. 

*•  Before,  however,  I  quit  the  sub- 
ject of  innovation,  I  must  beg  gentle- 
men to  bear  in  mind,  and  it  is  a  consi- 
deration most  material  in  forming  a 
correct  opinion  upon  this  great  ques- 
tion of  reform,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  experiment  we  are 
called  upon  to  make,  be  it  good  or  be 
it  bad,  it  is  in  its  nature  final.  If, 
when  this  fundamental  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country  has  been 
adopted,  instead  of  its  being  attended 
by  those  beneficial  and  splendid  con- 
sequences, which  the  promoters  of  it 
now  so  confidently  anticipate,  we 
should  discover  upon  actual  trial,  that 
the  sharS)  both  of  freedom  and  happi. 


ness,  which  we  had  enjoyed  under  the 
old,  rotten,  corrupt  constitution  ot 
England,  was  greater  than  any  that 
we  had  been  able  to  realize  under  the 
newer  and  purer  system,  still,  how- 
ever much  we  might  wish  it,  and  how- 
ever bitterly  we  might  repent  of  our 
folly  and  precipitation,  still  we  should 
seek  in  vain  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  and  we  might  wait 
through  whole  ages  of  turbulence  and 
calamity,  till  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, too  fortunate,  perhaps,  to  oc- 
cur twice  in  the  history  of  any  nation, 
should  have  restored  us  to  those  spe- 
culative defects,  which  afford  matter 
for  the  invectives  of  mistaken,  facti- 
ous, and  visionary  men,  and  to  those 
practical  advantages  which  diffuse 
happiness  over  millions.  They  call 
upon  us,  sir,  to  put  off  from  shore  in 
search  of  what,  they  tell  us,  is  a  more 
genial  climate  and  a  more  fertile  soil ; 
but  if  we  do  so,  let  us  at  least  not  for- 
get,  that  it  is  under  this  inexorable 
condition,  that  we  shall  never  return, 
even  if,  upon  our  arrival,  we  find  that 
this  promised  land  of  theirs  is  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness  and  per- 
petual storms.  Therefore,  if  there  is 
any  person,  I  will  not  say,  who  thinks 
that  this  experiment  will  fail,  but  who 
doubts  of  its  success,  and  who,  doubt- 
ing of  its  success,  is  not  of  opinion, 
that  any  failure  is  preferable  to  a 
longer  endurance  of  the  present  evils, 
upon  him  I  think  I  may  fairly  call  to 
give  his  most  strenuous  opposition  to 
these  projects. 

*'  But,  sir,  fortunate  as  our  situa- 
tion undoubtedly  is  in  itself,  and  still 
more  fortunate  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries,  still  it  must 
be  confessed,  nor  do  I  at  all  disguise 
from  myself  in  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  that  there  are  circum- 
stances  in  that  situation  which  are 
calculated  to  excite  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Persons  may  differ  in  their  estimate  of 
grievances  and  dangers,  but  that  grie- 
vances and  danger  do  exist,  it  is  inv 
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possible  to  deny ;  and  it  is  therefore 
for  us  to  consider,  how  far  that  change 
in  the  government  of  the  country 
which  is  now  proposed,  is  calculated 
to  afford  to  us  ease  and  security. 

"  Sir,  the  great  evil,  as  I  appre- 
hend, and  that  which  is  the  root  of  all 
the  present  discontents,  is  excessive 
taxation,  which  taxation  has  arisen 
from  the  war.  Now,  sir,  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  who  think,  that  the 
war  was  undertaken  originally  upon 
insufficient  grounds,  and  that  many 
opportunities  have  been  lost  at  which 
it  might  have  been  terminated  with- 
out danger  or  disgrace ;  and  I  have 
always  regarded  the  continuance  of  it 
(up  to  a  very  late  period)  as  the  ca- 
pital mistake  of  every  cabinet  by  which 
this  country  has  been  governed  for  the 
last  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  But, 
sir,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  the  war  could  have  been 
prevented  by  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  parliament.  That,  indeed, 
might  have  been  said  with  truth,  if  it 
had  been  begun  and  continued  by  the 
executive  government,  in  conjunction 
with  this  house,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  nation.  But,  sir,  be  it  right, 
or  be  it  wrong,  a  question  which  this 
is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  discuss, 
this  war  always  has  been,  Sind  still  is, 
the  war  of  the  people. 

"  But  then,  sir,  it  has  been  said, 
that  though  national  ambition  would 
still  occasion  wars,  those  wars  might 
be  managed  with  greater  regard  to 
economy,  and  that  infinite  waste  and 
profusion  which  now  prevail  in  every 
department,  might  be  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  of  representatives,  whose 
interests  were  more  closely  united 
with  those  of  the  people.  And  this, 
sir,  is  the  opinion  which  most  de- 
serves  consideration,  since  it  is  un- 
doubtedly to  it,  right  or  wrong,  that 
the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform 
now  owes  the  greater  number  of  its 
proselytes.  For  some  years  past,  the 
subject  of  pecuniary  abuses  has  be- 


come so  popular,  that  it  has  almost 
entirely  overwhelmed  every  other  con- 
sideration. The  great  question  of 
peace  and  war ;  those  questions  that 
arise  out  of  the  management  of  the 
war  ;  those  that  relate  to  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  ministers  ;  all  these 
things  have,  in  a  manner,  lost  their 
interest,  whilst  the  public  mind  has 
been  absorbed  in  economical  details. 
When  more  millions  were  wasted  in 
one  year  upon  the  most  absurd  and 
most  disastrous  enterprises,  than  all 
the  plans  of  economy  that  human  in- 
genuity can  devise,  or  human  integri- 
ty can  execute,  could  save  in  ten,  the 
people  of  England  comforted  them- 
selves in  the  hope  of  reducing  the 
petty  perquisites  of  a  few  miserable 
ofiices  ;  and  they  looked  with  cold- 
blooded indifference  upon  the  loss  of 
whole  armies  sacrificed  to  the  incapa- 
city of  their  government,  a  few  months 
after  they  had  been  employed  in  ca- 
nonizing the  authors  of  discoveries 
about  female  influence  in  the  disposal 
of  a  commission. 

"  It  is  evident,  that  the  utterly  dis- 
proportionate share  of  attention  which 
these  objects  have  occupied,  that  this 
low  and  inadequate  state  of  the  public 
mind,  is  owing  to  the  grossest  and 
most  malignant  misrepresentation,both 
as  to  the  amount  of  abuses  and  as  to 
their  cause.  Persons  have  not  been 
wanting  ill-informed  enough  or  ill-in- 
tentioned enough  to  tell  the  people 
that  a  great  part  of  the  burthens  un- 
der which  they  labour  are  the  result 
of  peculation  ;  and  yet  when  the  au- 
thors of  all  these  clamours  have  been 
put  to  the  proof,  all  they  have  been 
able  to  produce  has  been  vague  de- 
clamation, unwarranted  suspicion,  and 
the  repeated  enumeration  of  the  few 
instances  which  the  most  vigilant  at- 
tention has  been  able  to  detect.  That 
abuses  do  exist  I  am  far  from  mean- 
ing to  deny ;  indeed  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  a  revenue,  so 
vast  as  ours,  raised  by  such  compli- 
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cated  means,  and  expended  upon  such 
complicated  objects,  is  not  liable  to 
fraud,  both  in  its  collection  and  in  its 
disbursement ;  or  that  the  public  in- 
come can  be  managed  through  all  its 
branches  better  than  any  individual 
can  manage  a  large  private  fortune, 
though  stimulated  by  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest,  and  enjoying  over  his 
Property  and  his  agents  that  perma- 
nent controul  which  is  so  material  in 
forming  and  in  perfecting  economical 
arrangements,  but  which,  for  reasons 
better  than  any  that  can  arise  out  of 
inere  economy,  the  ministers  of  a  free 
country  neither  can  nor  ought  to  pos- 
sess. How  far  peculation  may  ex- 
tend, I  do  not  pretend  to  be  accurate- 
ly informed ;  but  I  am  yet  to  learri 
the  reason  for  supposing  that  it  has 
reached  to  such  a  height  as  to  call  for 
a  change  in  the  government  of  the 
Country  ;  or  even  for  thinking  that 
parliament,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  is 
jiot  fully  capable,  I  will  not  say  of  ex- 
tinguishing it  utterly,  but  of  reducing 
it  to  its  minimum. 

"  But,  sir,  this  subject  of  abuses 
adapts  itself  so  admirably  to  the  un- 
derstandings and  feelings  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  times, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  flatter  oneself 
that  it  would  not  produce  a  consider- 
able effect.  On  the  one  hand,  people 
labouring  under  great  and  increasing 
burthens,  are  very  apt  to  give  cre- 
dit to  any  body  that  promises  them 
speedy  and  certain  relief ;  on  the 
other,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
teformers  should  be  desirous  to  see 
8ome  share  of  the  popularity  belong- 
ing to  this  question  reflected  upon 
their  own  favourite  topic,  and  to  con^ 
nect  together,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  the  subject  of  economical  re- 
form, with  that  totally  different  spe- 
cies of  reform  which  consists  in  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  constitution 
of  this  country  ;  for  if  they  could 
once  persuade  the  people,  in  the  first 


place,  that  they  are  suffering  neither 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
pride  and  folly,  nor  from  the  pressure 
of  external  causes,  obviously  out  of 
the  controul  of  any  change  in  the  ex- 
ternal administration  and  government 
of  the  country,  but  from  the  corrupt 
management  of  the  revenue ;  and  if, 
having  persuaded  them  of  this,  they 
could,  in  the  next  place,  convince 
them,  that  the  corruption  itself  was 
owing  to  the  defects  in  the  represen- 
tation, their  cause  was  evidently  gain- 
ed. But,  I  apprehend,  that  they  have 
not  Only  very  much  exaggerated  the 
evil,  but  that  they  have  totally  mis- 
taken the  remedy.  For,  sir,  I  would 
fain  ask,  in  what  way  is  parliamentary 
reform  likely  to  occasion  any  im.prove- 
ment  in  the  financial  administration 
of  the  country  ?  Would  it  insure 
greater  integrity  in  the  immediate  and 
confidential  servants  of  the  crown  ? 
No  person,  I  am  sure,  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  will 
maintain,  that  it  would,  or  even  that 
it  could,  produce  any  such  effect.  For 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  never 
was  any  age  or  country  in  which  the 
higher  class  of  public  men  was  more 
completely  pure  from  the  stain  of 
corruption  than  in  this.  And  this  is 
no  trifling  advantage  v/hich  we  enjoy 
under  the  present  system,  bad  as  it 
may  be ;  that  though  the  government 
of  the  country  may  fall,  and,  as  I 
think,  has  often  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  persons,  on  other  accounts  utterly 
unfit  for  so  great  a  task,  yet,  through 
every  change  of  party,  and  under 
every  combination  of  circumstances,  it 
has  always  remained  inaccessible,  ex- 
cept to  spotless  and  unsuspected  inte- 
grity. 

"  But  then,  sir,  might  not  the  house 
itself  be  more  vigilant,  and  do  more  to 
guard  the  public  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  persons  in  subordinate  sta- 
tions ?  I  know  very  well,  that  for  some 
years  past,  it  has  been  very  much  the 
fashion  among  a  certain  description  of 
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politicians,  to  represent  parliament  ei- 
ther as  conniving  at  abuses,  or  at  least 
as  taking  no  effectual  steps  in  order  to 
remove  them.  Now,  sir,  I  apprehend 
the  fact  to  be,  that  parliament  has  com- 
pletely gone  along  with  the  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  pub- 
lic feeling  upon  this  subject.  It  re- 
quires very  little  knowledge  of  our 
history  in  order  to  be  convinced,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  during  which 

f>arHament  has  laboured  more  diligent- 
y  or  more  successfully  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish, not  only  abuses,  but  every 
species  of  unnecessary  expense,  as  du- 
ring the  last  thirty  years.  I  need  not 
mention  Mr  Burke's  bill,  the  many  re- 
forms introduced  during  the  admini- 
stration  of  Mr  Pitt,  the  labours  of  the 
committee  in  which  you,  sir,  took  so 
distinguished  a  share,  the  various  par- 
liamentary commissions,  and  more  late- 
ly the  committee  of  finance.  And 
then,  sir,  let  us  compare  these  with 
what  have  been  sometimes  called  good 
days — with  the  time  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  and  we  shall  see 
such  a  scene  of  profligacy  in  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house,  and  of  corruption 
in  those  that  had  the  management  of 
the  public  money,  as  will  make  all  the 
most  notorious  delinquencies  that  have 
been  detected  of  late  years,  appear  on- 
ly in  the  light  of  venial  transgressions. 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  these  things  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments, a  very  favourite  nostrum  with 
some  of  those  who  call  themselves  mo- 
derate reformers  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  all  this  corruption  and  ve- 
nality never  appears  to  have  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  parliamentary  reform  to 
any  of  the  great  men  of  that  age — and 
no  age  ever  produced  greater  men,  or 
warmer  and  more  enlightened  friends 
to  liberty — all  this  infamy,  I  say, 
transacted  before  their  eyes,  never 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  them  the 
idea  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  re- 
medy as  a  change  in  the  very  frame 


and  constitution  of  parliament  itself. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  lot 
of  parliament  would  be  very  singular, 
not  to  say  a  little  hard,  if  after  having 
passed  unhurt  through  times  of  com- 
parative profligacy  and  corruption,  it 
should  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  a 
period  through  which  it  has  gone  in  a 
continually  accelerating  pace  towards 
the  extinction  of  abuses,  if  it  should  at 
last  be  overwhelmed  by  the  public  in- 
dignation, and  declared  to  have  filled 
up  the  measure  of  its  iniquity  ;  at  a 
moment  when  it  is  undoubtedly  far 
purer  in  itself,  and  a  far  more  faithful 
guardian  of  the  public  purse,  than  it 
was  in  those  days  when  it  was  not  on- 
ly unassailed  by  any  domestic  enemy, 
but  regarded  with  envy  and  admira- 
tion by  all  Europe,  as  the  most  splen- 
did model  of  a  popular  assembly  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

«•  Is  it  ability  ?  is  it  disposition  ?  is  it 
the  means  of  enquiry  that  are  wanting 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons  ? 
None  of  these,  as  I  apprehend.  The 
house  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
acute  and  vigilant  persons,  whose  eyes 
are  constantly  directed  towards  this 
object  ;  no  minister  dares  refuse,  even 
if  he  is  disposed  to  do  so,  of  which  I 
am  very  far  from  suspecting  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  me, — 
no  minister  dares  refuse  information  in 
those  instances  where  his  consent  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  and 
any  discovery,  or  feasible  plan  of  re- 
trenchment, is  sure  to  be  immediately- 
attended  by  such  a  share  of  import- 
ance and  popularity  to  the  discoverer, 
as  ensures  a  proper  degree  of  attention 
to  an  object  which  so  well  rewards  the 
promoters  of  it.  In  one  very  material 
point,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  this 
house  is  very  superior  to  any  reformed 
house — that  is,  in  abihty  to  carry  plans 
of  retrenchment  into  efl^cct.  Whatever 
merits  any  schemes  for  parliamentary 
reform  that  I  have  seen  may  have  in 
other  respects,  and  however  much  they 
may  differ  from  each  other,  they  all 
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agree  in  this ;  that  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  number  of  men 
of  business  in  the  house  ;  of  men,  who, 
from  their  education  and  habits,  are 
likely  to  bring  to  the  investigation  of 
financial  questions,  that  skill  and  at- 
tention, which,  more  perhaps  than  al- 
most any  other  subject,  they  require. 
**  On  the  whole,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  absurd,  or  a  more  pernicious  opi- 
.  nion,  or  one  which  it  is  more  the  duty 
of  every  real  friend  to  his  country  to 
combat,  than  that  it  is  possible,  so 
long  as  the  present  war  lasts,  to  make 
any  perceptible  reduction  in  our  ex- 
ipences,  or  to  relieve  the  people  from 
any  part  of  their  burthens.  Reform- 
ed, or  unreformed,  we  must  continue 
to  make  enormous  sacrifices  in  order  to 
maintain  that  awful  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  ;  fortunate,  indeed,  if 
we  do  not  increase  to  an  intolerable 
degree  those  evils  which  the  present 
course  of  external  event?  seems  to  be 
preparing  for  us,  by  our  own  internal 
dissentions,  and  by  tampering  with 
that  order  of  things,  under  which,  in 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  domes- 
tic tranquillity  and  happiness,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  make  efforts  unequal- 
led even  by  the  convulsive  energy  of 
revolutionary  warfare,  and  to  bear  up 
against  difficulties,  untried,  nay,  un- 
thought  of  by  our  forefathers. 

**  Sir,  the  next  great  evil  under  which, 
as  I  conceive,  we  labour  ;  an  evil  con- 
nected with,  and  arising  out  of  the 
other,  is  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
crown.  And  undoubtedly,  those  per- 
sons who,  agreeing  with  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  opposite  me  (Mr 
Kose,)  think  that  this  influence,  far 
fromhavingexceededitsproper  bounds, 
is  only  just  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
ffovernment,  argue  the  question  of  re- 
form to  much  greater  advantage  than 
those  who,  still  unconvinced  by  his 
pamphlet,  think  that  it  has  reached  to 
a  height  which  may  give  reasonable 
ground  of  jealousy  even  to  the  firmest 


friend  to  the  monarchical  part  of  our 
constitution.  But,  sir,  though  I  per- 
ceive the  full  extent  of  this  evil,  though 
I  acknowledge  that  this  influence  ex- 
ists, and  though  our  attention  to  its 
existence  has  been  most  powerfully 
drawn  of  late  years  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  abused,  yet  I  see 
nothing  in  all  this  that  should  incline 
me  to  parliamentary  reform. 

*<  If,  indeed,  the  influence  of  the 
crown  consisted  entirely  in  the  disposal 
of  certain  offices  held  by  members  of 
this  house  and  their  connections,  a  re- 
form in  parliament  (or  even  a  place  bill) 
would  prove  a  very  effectual  check  to 
the  evil,  as  the  house  would  then  have 
more  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of 
the  people  than  it  would  have  to  hope 
from  the  favour  of  the  crown.  But 
unfortunately  this  influence  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  reaches  not  only  to  the 
house  but  to  the  people  itself,  and  acts 
quite  as  powerfully  upon  the  constitu- 
ent as  upon  the  representative  body. 
Our  establishments  are  so  enormous, 
and  such  a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  eat  the 
king's  bread,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
educated  person  that  may  not  hope 
either  directly,  or  through  his  connec- 
tions, to  become  an  object  of  royal  fa- 
vour- It  is  quite  natural  that  people 
in  this  situation  should  be  desirous 
that  some  share  of  the  political  power 
which  the  constitution  enables  them 
to  delegate,  should  be  exercised  to 
their  own  advantage  ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  their  own  advantage  on  any  liberal 
extended  scale  of  public  utility,  but  to 
their  own  private  benefit,  emolument, 
and  promotion.  The  real  wish  of  their 
hearts  is,  not  for  an  able  independent 
representative,  but  for  an  active  useful 
agent,  some  person  that  may  repre- 
sent them  not  merely  within  the  walla 
of  this  house,  but  at  the  door  of  the- 
treasury  ;  a  channel  through  which, 
some  rivulet  from  the  great  stream  of 
patronage  may  be  drawn  to  fertilize 
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their  own  native  spot.  The  only  bad 
votes,  in  their  view  of  the  case,  are 
those  that  disquaHfy  tiie  voter  from 
becoming  a  successful  suitor  to  those 
jn  power  when  any  revenue  officers  are 
created,  when  an  incumbent  drops  off, 
or  when  a  son  is  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  ho- 
nourable company.  They  care  mighty 
little  for  the  distant  result  of  wise  mea- 
sures and  free  government,  when  set  in 
opposition  to  immediate  tangible  be- 
nefit to  themselves  and  to  those  in 
whom  they  take  an  interest.  Patriot- 
ism, they  think,  is  no  bad  thing,  and 
they  have  heard  something  about  the 
necessity  of  watching  and  even  oppo- 
sing the  ministers  of  the  crown.  But 
these  advantages,  like  all  others,  may 
be  paid  for  too  dear,  and  cannot  be 
much  regarded  by  those  who  look  to 
the  favour  of  the  government  to  assist 
in  providing  for  their  families.  They 
have  no  natural  preference  to  a  weak 
administration  or  a  bad  measure,  but 
they  had  ten  times  rather  the  admini- 
stration should  be  supported,  and  the 
measure  justified  by  a  majority  of  this 
house,  than  that  the  course  of  jobbing 
should  be  interrupted  for  a  single  day. 
An  elector  looks  much  less  to  the  vote 
of  his  representative,  than  to  the  good 
things  he  has  obtained,  or  is  likely  to 
obtain,  for  himself  or  his  neighbours  ; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  a  sure  re- 
election, a  morning  well  employed  in 
Downing- street,  is  worth  many  an 
evening  spent  in  this  house. 

**  To  hear  the  language  of  many  per- 
sons upon  this  subject,  one  would  real- 
ly imagine  that  in  all  those  instances 
in  which  the  decision  of  this  house  had 
appeared  most  questionable,  the  majo- 
rity had  consisted  entirely  of  the  no- 
minees of  peers,  and  members  for  rot- 
ten boroughs  overpowering  by  a  dead 
weight  of  profligate  votes  a  virtuous 
y  minority  of  county  members  and  re- 
presentatives of  large  towns.  Now, 
air,  every  body  muse  know  that  this 


neither  is  the  fact,  nor  any  thing  aip»- 
proaching  to  the  fact.  If,  for  instance,. 
I  might  without  irregularity  arraign 
any  vote  of  this  house,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  that  which  was  given  io 
vindication  of  the  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren.  And  yet  even  from  the  result 
of  that  memorable  devision  no  infer- 
ence whatever  can  be  drawn  as  to  thr 
question  of  reform.  Quite  as  many  ojT 
the  real  representatives  of  the  people 
voted  for  the  minister  as  against  him, 
nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
if  parliament  had  been  dissolved  the 
next  day,  any  gentleman  would  have 
found  reason  to  repent  of  the  support,' 
which  he  had  given  to  those  person* 
who  still  enjoy  the  favour  and  dispense; 
the  patronage  of  the  crown. 

"  And  so  long  as  that  patronage  re- 
mains undiminished,  so  long  this  evijl 
will  remain  without  a  remedy.  Indeedi 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  though  I  am 
well  aware  how  uncertain  all  predic- 
tions must  necessarily  be  as  to  great 
political  changes — I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that,  as  things  now  are,  a  reform 
in  parliament  would  be  more  likely  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  crown.  By  stripping  the  aris- 
tocracy of  their  boroughs,  it  would 
very  much  diminish  their  weight  in 
the  scale — it  would  diminish  a  power 
which  has  hitherto  been,  and  which 
still  is,  the  great,  steady,  effectual  coun- 
terpoise to  the  influence  of  the  crown — 
a  power  which,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar theory  of  the  constitution,  they 
ought  to  exercise  only  within  their 
own  walls,  but  which,  according  to  a 
practice  coeval  probably  with  the  very 
existence  of  parliament,  and  which 
may  be  most  clearly  traced  through 
the  happiest  and  most  brilliant  periods 
of  our  history,  they  have,  with  the 
most  salutary  effects,  exercised  by  what 
are  invidiously  called  their  nominees  in 
this.  Indeed  I  do  not  see  how  any 
person  can  consider  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  and  call  to  mind  front' 
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trhat  quarter  it  is,  that  all  substantial 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  crown  has 
for  maiiy  years  proceeded,  without  be- 
ing persuaded  that  the  best  chance  we 
Itave  of  resisting  its  encroachments,  is 
aifforded  to  us  by  the  preservation  of  a 
large  share  of  political  power  in  the 
feands  of  those  persons,  who,  from  their 
■^Ivealth,  their  dignity,  and  a  certain  he- 
jfeditary  attachment  to  the  principles 
<)f  free  government,  are  less  liable  to 
those  daily  increasing  temptations, 
•which  have  already  proved  too  strong 
for  the  great  mass  of  less  considerable 
individuals. 

'  "  Parliamentary  reform,  then,  would 
Snot  relieve  the  country  from  either  of 
the  great  evils  under  which  it  labours. 
And  here  perhaps  the  argument  might 
iairly  rest,  since  no  man  is  so  zealOus 
an  innovator  as  to  think,  that  we  ought 
to  have  recourse  to  any  great  change 
without  a  pruspect  of  effecting  some 
essential  good.  But  then  I  maintain 
that  when  we  have  stated  this,  we  have 
stated  only  the  least  considerable  part 
of  our  case,  and  that  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  not  mere- 
ly that  reform  is  incapable  of  produ- 
cing any  good,  but  that  it  would  give 
birth  to  great  and  irremediable  evils. 

*'  Among  the  greatest  evils  arising 
from  parhamentary  reform,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  class  the  immediate  effect  it 
would  give  to  the  will  of  the  people 
upon  the  votes  of  this  house,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  decisions  of  the  le- 
gislate re,  and  upon  the  measures  of  the 
government.  For  the  reasons  I  have 
already  stated,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  crown,  in  the  present  state  of 
patronage,  would  find  as  little  diffi- 
culty in  managing  a  reformed  as  an  un- 
reformed  parliament — that  is,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  measures  which 
would  be  much  less  accurately  discuss- 
\  ed,  and  much  less  vigorously  opposed 
'  than  they  are  now.  But  then  it  must 
be  recollected  that  occasions  now  and 
I  then  occur,  on  which  the  people  are 


very  violent ;  and  when  they  are  very 
violent  they  are  in  general  very  wrong — 
occasions  on  which  all  other  consider- 
ations give  way  to  a  momentary  pas- 
sion, and  the  great  mass  of  society  as- 
sumes the  character  and  feelings  of  a 
ferocious  ignorant  mob.  They  cla- 
mour for  peace  when  peace  would  be 
disgraceful — they  ask  for  war  when 
war  would  be  impolitic  or  unjust — or 
they  desire  to  persecute  some  religious 
sect,  the  followers  of  which  are  filling 
the  ranks  of  their  army  and  navy.  It 
is  on  occasions  like  these  that  we  feel 
the  advantage  of  having  a  House  of 
Commons  which  speaks  the  sense  of 
the  people,  not  from  day  to  day,  but 
from  period  to  period,  which  accom- 
modates itself  (as  has  been  well  said) 
to  the  average,  and  not  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  public  opinion,  which  is  the 
faithful  portrait  of  the  national  charac- 
ter in  its  ordinary  attitude  of  dignity, 
sedateness,  and  repose,  not  the  mirror 
in  which  those  transitory  but  disgust- 
ing form=i  are  reflected,  which  it  as- 
sumes when  under  the  dominion  of  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  and  passion.  But 
it  may  be  said,  and,  I  believe,  with 
truth,  that  these  delusions  never  last 
long,  and  that  however  wrong  it  may- 
be for  a  time,  the  public  is  sure  to  re- 
cover its  senses  at  last.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  evil  may  be  done,  and  done 
irretrievably.  We  may  have  plunged 
into  a  disastrous  contest,  we  may  have 
made  peace  upon  ignominious  terms 
under  the  pressure  of  temporary  diffi- 
culties, or  we  may  have  inconsiderately 
swept  away  some  of  our  most  valuable 
institutions.  That  the  public  opinion 
and  wish  ought  ultimately  to  prevail, 
I  most  readily  admit — it  is  a  doctrine 
that  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
free  government.  But  what  I  main- 
tain is,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  expresses  that 
opinion  in  a  more  eligible  and  a  more 
authentic  manner  than  it  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  reformed  house.    Indeed 
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I  would  almost  be  content  to  give  up 
the  whole  cause  at  once,  if  a  single  in- 
stance could  be  produced  in  which 
this  assennbly,  corrupt  as  it  may  be, 
has  ever  acted  for  a  long  time  at  once 
in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  What  the  present 
composition  of  parliament  enables  us 
to  do,  is  not  to  act  in  opposition  to 
that  wish,  but  to  wait  till  it  is  clearly, 
strongly,  and  finally  expressed,  to  se- 
parate the  real  permanent  sense  of  the 
people,  from  their  hasty  passing  im- 
pressions, and  to  keep  up  that  right  of 
appeal  from  present  passion  to  future 
judgment,  which  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  preserve  us  from  all  the  hor- 
rors and  absurdities  of  democratical 
government. 

"  In  the  next  place,  the  project  of  re- 
form, if  carried  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, would  completely  put  an  end  to 
that  regular,  systematic  discussion  of 
the  measures  of  government,  which,  if 
all  the  notions  we  have  entertained  on 
the  subject  for  the  last  hundred  years 
and  more,  are  not  completely  wrong, 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  forms  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient in  our  free  constitution.  This 
discussion  is  conducted,  as  we  see,  un- 
der great  parliamentary  leaders,  that 
is,  by  persons  who  bestow  all  their 
time  and  the  very  best  abilities  on  this 
object,  and  who,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, are  nearly  certain  of  always  ob- 
taining a  seat  in  this  house.  That  cer- 
tainty IS  in  a  manner  essential  to  the 
formation  of  such  characters ;  for  what 
person — at  least,  what  person  of  that 
description,  would  throw  away  his  time 
and  his  talents  in  qualifying  himself  for 
a  situation  from  which  mere  accident 
might  exclude  him  through  all  the  best 
part  of  his  life  ?  And  yet  one  of  the 
objects  of  any  such  reform  as  would 
satisfy  the  petitioners,  is  to  put  an  end 
^'to  every  thing  like  permanence  and 
stabiHty  in  the  situation  of  a  member 
of  this  house.  As  it  is,  no  great  party 


is  ever  so  completely  crushed  by  ano- 
ther as  not  to  retain  all  its  principal 
organs  and  spokesmen  in  this  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  not  to  remain  as 
a  watch  and  a  check  upon  its  oppo- 
nents. If  every  election  depended  up- 
on popular  feeling,  any  party  that  was 
once  fortunate  enough  to  raise  a  suc- 
cessful cry  against  its  opponents,  might 
drive  from  within  these  walls  every  in- 
dividual that  was  at  once  able  and  wil- 
ling to  discuss  its  measures,  and  reign 
undisturbed  till  a  new  election  gave  a 
new  turn  to  affairs.  At  the  time,  for 
instance,  when  the  present  ministry 
came  into  power,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  by  method  of  popular 
election  to  secure  the  return  of  Lord 
Howick.  Still,  was  it  just,  nay,  ex- 
cept in  a  moment  of  phrenzy  and  in- 
toxication, was  it  the  wish  of  the  coun- 
try, that  at  the  end  of  a  brilliant  career 
of  near  twenty  years,  that  distinguish- 
ed statesman  should  be  deprived  of 
every  opportunity  of  contributing  to 
the  deliberations  of  this  assembly  that 
wisdom  and  eloquence,  which  no  man 
will  deny  him  to  possess  ?  Mr  Wind- 
ham too  would  probably  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  yet  I  would  have 
ventured  to  ask  his  most  determined 
political  enemy,  even  before  his  death 
had  mitigated  all  feelings  of  animosi- 
ty in  every  liberal  mind — whether  it 
would  have  been  creditable  to  the 
house,  or  useful  to  the  country,  that 
popular  violence  should  exclude  from 
these  walls,  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  of  whom  England  could 
boast  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a  public  man  to  oppose  vul- 
gar prejudices,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  when  flowing  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  reason  and  justice — 
a  duty  which  is  already  rendered  suffi- 
ciently painful  by  the  unavoidable  dis- 
couragements of  odium,  calumny,  and 
misrepresentation,  that  attend  it.  But 
if,  in  addition  to  all  these,  it  is  to  be 
visited  by  a  total  exclusion  from  pub- 
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lie  life,  small,  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  will 
be  the  number  of  those  endowed  with 
the  heroic  courage  and  self-devotion 
which  the  performance  of  it  will  then 
require.  Human  virtue  is  too  feeble 
for  such  a  task. 

"And  this,  sir,  leads  me  to  mention 
the  change  in  the  description  of  per- 
sons composing  this  house — a  change 
which,  in  my  judgment,  we  ought  ra- 
ther to  deprecate  as  an  evil  than  to 
wish  for  as  a  blessing.  If  the  reform 
were  carried  to  any  great  extent — 
which,  if  it  is  once  suffered  to  begin,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be — the  house  would 
consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  men  of 
great  landed  estate  and  their  connec- 
tions, who  would  sit  for  the  counties  ; 
and  of  persons  that  had  acquired  in- 
fluence in  large  towns  by  their  wealth 
or  their  political  activity — that  is,  of 
great  proprietor*,  great  merchants,  and 
demagogues.  No  man  could  hope  for 
a  seat  unless  he  was  possessed  of  a 
large  property  of  a  particular  kind,  or 
■unless  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  some  large 
body  of  people.  So  that  a  perpetual 
bounty  would  be  held  out  to  every 
species  of  turbulence  and  intrigtie. 
Every  candidate,  except  the  few  whose 
wealth  ensured  them  influence  inde- 
pendently of  exertion,  must  go  through 
ia  species  of  political  probation.  Where 
the  court  party  was  strongest,  he  must 
shew  himself  capable  of  becoming  an 
useful  agent  in  procuring  ministerial 
favours  ;  where  the  democratical  influ- 
ence prevailed,  he  must  give  proofs  of 
civism.  So  that  the  whole  country 
would  exhibit  a  perpetual  struggle 
who  should  go  furthest  in  subserviency 
to  the  court,  or  in  democratical  vio- 
lence :  not  that  I  am  by  any  means  an 
enemy  to  popular  elections.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  they  are  indispensa- 
bly necessary  in  order  to  keep  alive  a 
spirit  of  discussion  and  of  independ- 
ence, and  to  preserve  the  public  mind 
from  languor  and  stagnation.  But  then 


it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  them 
quite  in  sufficient  numbers  to  answer  all 
these  purposes  most  completely.  And 
I  must  confess  that  there  is  no  evil  that 
I  should  more  dread  than  that  state  of 
morbid  agitation  which  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  political  body  by  bringing^ 
all  the  active  enterprizing  talents  of 
the  country  into  constant  and  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  most  powerful, 
turbulent,  and  self-willed  part  of  the  , 
population — by  teaching  every  man 
that  the  first,  and  the  last,  and  in  fact 
the  only  material  step  towards  politi- 
cal reputation  and  power,  was  popu- 
larity, and,  consequently,  by  raising 
the  art  of  flattering  and  bribing  the 
people,  above  all  other  arts.  Sir,  I 
hope  1  may  be  pardoned  for  saying, 
that  I  do  not  see  why  the  practice  of 
this  art  ought  to  be  made  a  necessary 
step  in  the  education  of  every  English 
statesman.  No  theory  that  I  can  form 
would  lead  me  to  such  a  conclusion  ; 
all  experience,  I  am  sure,  is  against  it. 
If  I  look  round  this  much-reviled  as- 
sembly, which,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects, 
appears  to  me  not  inadequately  to  re- 
present the  wisdom  and  the  property 
of  the  country,  I  see  many  persons, 
and  those  among  its  most  conspicuous 
ornaments,  who,  after  an  early  life 
spent  in  liberal  studies,  in  learned  pro- 
fessions, in  the  acquisition  of  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  most 
calculate  a  man  for  business  and  the 
conduct  of  great  affairs,  have,  at  last, 
acquired  their  seats  in  this  house  by 
those  very  means,  hitherto  so  familiar 
to  the  practice  of  our  constitution,  but 
which  we  are  now  told  it  is  our  duty 
to  prevent.  I  must  own  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  this  descrip- 
tion of  persons  could  have  found  ad- 
mittance into  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  still  less  can  I  persuade  my- 
self that  they  would  have  been  more 
enlightened,  more  independent,  or  bet- 
ter fitted  to  guide  the  councils  of  their 
country  wisely  and  magnanimously,  if 
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their  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  la- 
bours of  a  canvass,  in  the  study  of  a 
poll-book,  or  in  the  care  of  cherishing 
some  local  interest,or  in  devising  moun- 
tebank tricks  and  mischievous  projects, 
like  the  orators  of  old  in  the  petty  re- 
publics of  Greece,  to  delude  and  to 
ruin  the  people.  From  those  gentle- 
men, sir,  whom  I  mention  with  all  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  great  talents 
usefully  and  honourably  employed,  we 
may,  I  think,  fairly  expect  some  aid  in 
defending  that  constitution  to  which 
they  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  their  talent  upon  that 
great  theatre  on  which  they  must  na- 
turally be  most  anxious  to  display 
them,  and  on  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  it  is  most  desirable  that  they 
should  be  displayed — talents  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  buried  in 
obscurity,  or  debased  and  perverted  by 
those  habits  to  which,  under  another 
form  of  government,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  free,  uninfluenced, 
democratical  House  of  Commons.  Sir, 
when  I  call  to  mind  the  names  of  all 
our  most  distinguished  statesmen,  when 
I  place  before  my  eyes  the  long  and 
venerable  order  of  those  to  whom  Eng- 
land is  most  deeply  indebted  for  her 
liberty  and  lier  fame,  those  whom  we 
most  reverence,  those  whom  we  most 
regret,  and  those  whose  like  we  most 
wish  to  see  again,  I  cannot  at  the  same 
time  forget  that  they  almost  all  owed 
the  first  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
that  assembly  in  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  rule  by  the  force  of  their  ge- 
nius, to  those  very  places,  and  to  those 
very  means,  to  which  it  seems  no  per- 
son in  future  is  ever  to  owe  a  similar 
advantage,  and  that  they  made  their 
first  spring  towards  glory  from  Uiat 
contaminated  ground  which  we  are  to 
cut  from  under  the  feet  of  all  succeed- 
iflg  generations. 

*♦  But  then,  sir,  comes  the  selling  of 
9e«ts,  which  is  always  sUUd  as  the  un- 


answerable part  of  the  case  ;  that  grie- 
vance for  which  a  remedy  must  be  pro- 
vided, that  scandal  for  which  no  apo- 
logy can  be  found.  This  is  a  subject 
upon  which  a  great  deal  might  be  said  ; 
but  having  already  troubled  the  house 
at  such  length  upon  other  points,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  a  very  few 
words  upon  this.  In  the  first  place,  if^ 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  the 
existence  of  what  are  called  close  bo- 
roughs is  almost  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  constitution,  it  is  no 
argument  against  the  whole  system  to 
say  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  that 
some  evil  is  interwoven  with  the  good. 
In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  manner 
of  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  evil  has 
extended  very  far  ;  on  the  contrary,  ic 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  bought 
seats  bear  a  very  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion, indeed,  to  the  whole  number  ; 
in  the  next,  unless  some  actual  evil  cau 
be  shewn  to  have  arisen  from  the  praC' 
tice,  it  is  no  more  wrong  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seats  should  be  sold 
than  that  commissions  in  the  army,  or 
situations  in  the  old  magistracy  of 
France,  should  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way  ;  and,  lastly,  granting  that 
the  sale  of  a  seat  in  parliament  is  a 
thing  in  its  own  nature  utterly  infamous 
and  inconsistent  with  all  the  principles 
of  free  government,  it  remains  to  prove 
how  you  can  prevent  it,  or,  at  least* 
how  you  can  prevent  something  to  th© 
full  as  bad.  You  may,  indeed,  by  dis- 
franchising the  small  boroughs,  pre- 
vent any  person,  or  small  number  of 
persons,  from  acquiring  a  certain  fixed 
interest  which  they  may  dispose  of  for 
money  to  any  body  they  please,  but 
still  I  insist  that  it  is  utterly  out  of 
your  power  to  prevent  practices  quite 
as  objectionable  in  point  of  principle, 
and  far  more  extensively  mischievous. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  more 
corrupt  than  popular  election.  It  has 
any  merit  you  please  besides  purity. 
One  wrell-fought  county  gives  occi- 
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siOH  to  more  bribery  than  half  the  bo- 
roughs in  Cornwall  put  together.    So 
that  if  purity  is  the  object,  more  is  lost 
than  gained,  since,  for  one  act  of  cor- 
ruption you  substitute  many,  and  ex- 
tend the  mischief  further  by  involving 
more  persons  in  the  guilt.  For  in  vs^hat  j 
I  beg  to  ask,  does  bribery  consist  ? 
Does  it  consist  merely  in  giving  a  man 
money,  or  in  what  is  called  treating 
him,  in  order  to  obtain  his  vote  ?  No, 
it  consists  in  a  thousand  things  which 
cannot  be  prevented,  nor  so  much  as 
defined  by  law.     It  is  impossible  to 
draw  an  accurate  line  between  friend^ 
ship,   benevolence,   and    good  neigh- 
bourhood  on  the  one  hand,  and  cor- 
ruption on  the  other.  It  is  not  bribery, 
for  instance,  to  let  a  great  estate  in  a 
county   you   wish  to  influence,  very 
much  below  its  value  ;  it  is  not  bri- 
bery to  procure  some  mark  of  honour 
from  the  crown  for  some  neighbouring 
gCHtleman  who  can  command  a  good 
many  votes  j  it  is  not  bribery  to  ob- 
tain from  the  treasury  all  the  patro- 
nage, as  it  is  termed,  of  any  particular 
place,  that  is,  to  distribute  among  your 
own  supporters  all  the  offices  in  the 
revenue  and  other  departments   that 
may  happen  to  become  vacant  there. 
This  is  not  bribery  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  but  do  not  these 
things  exist  ?  And  is  not  their  motive 
just  as  unquestionable  as  their  exist- 
ence ?    Does  any  man  think  that  in 
point  of  morality  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  passing  of 
money  from  hand  to  hand.  ?    The  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  altogether  of 
a  special  kind — it  might  get  off  a  cul- 
prit at  the  Old  Bailey,  but,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  pohtical  question,  it  is  ut- 
terly inadmissible.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  certain  number  of  persons  do 
owe  their  seats  to  the  disinterested  at- 
tachment, or  the  pohtical  enthusiasm 
of  their  constituents,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  in  matters  of  this  sort,  affection 
and  enthusiasm  are  far  less  powerful 


principles  than  self-interest,  and  that 
8o  long  as  a  seat  in  parliament  conti- 
nues to  be  a  desirable  object,  the  dis- 
posal of  it,  let  it  be  vested  in  what 
hands  it  may,  will  be  influenced  by 
motives  that  are  neither  pure  nor  le- 
gal—unless, indeed,  gentlemen  think 
that  they  can  eradicate  men's  feelings 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  alter  human 
nature  itself  by  method  of  bill. 

"  But,  sir,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
objections  I  have  urged  apply  to  a 
more  extensive  change  than  that  which 
has  been  proposed  by  my  honourable 
friend  ;  and  that  he  speaks  of  mode- 
rate, and  I  of  radical,  reform.  Sir, 
of  all  the  visionary  expectations  to 
which  this  project  has  given  birth,  the 
most  visionary  is  to  suppose  that  re- 
form is  a  thing  of  such  a  manageable 
nature,  that  it  will  stop  at  the  precise 
boundary  to  which  its  authors  may 
wish  to  confine  it,  that  the  waters  will 
cease  to  flow  at  the  bidding  of  those 
that  have  torn  down  the  dykes.  My 
honourable  friend's  plan  indeed,  to  do 
him  justice,  is  sufficiently  moderate, 
and  if  it  is  not  calculated  to  do  much 
good,  I  must  confess  that,  per  set  it  is 
not  calculated  to  do  much  harm.  In 
my  view  of  the  subject  the  main  argu- 
ment against  this  and  all  similar  plans, 
is,  that  by  adopting  them  we  should 
admit  the  principle  of  altering  what 
has  been  found  practically  good,  upon 
mere  theoretical  grounds,  which,  when- 
ever we  do,  a  breach  will  be  made  in 
our  constitution  through  which  all  that 
banditti  will  instantly  rush,  whom  we 
are  now,  though  with  difficulty,  able 
to  repel.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  it 
is  necessary,  not  only  on  its  own  ac- 
count, and  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits 
that  are  to  flow  from  it,  but  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  people.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  argument, 
as  a  question  of  fact,  and  every  person 
will  be  a  good  deal  guided  by  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  observation.  As  far, 
however,  as  my  own  knowledge  and 
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experience  have  gone,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that,  with  a  view  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  people  of  England  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  that 
are  content  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  those  that  are  desirous  of 
a  far  greater  change  than  any  that  my 
honourable  friend  is  prepared  to  call 
for.  I  know  it  has  been  supposed  that 
a  large  class  of  persons  exists,  desirous 
of  what  is  termed  •  moderate  reform,' 
persons  in  the  main  well  affected  to 
our  constitution,  and  whom  it  depends 
on  ourselves,  either  wholly  to  concili- 
ate and  make  our  own,  by  yielding  to 
their  just  and  temperate  demands,  or 
to  drive  into  an  unnatural  but  formi- 
dable alliance  with  the  Jacobins,  by 
clinging  blindly  and  pertinaciously  to 
the  most  objectionable  parts  of  our 
old  system.  Now,  sir,  I  must  own 
that  of  this  moderate  party  so  limited 
in  their  wishes,  and  consequently  so 
easily  to  be  contented,  I  am  not  able 
to  see  any  very  evident  traces.  That 
it  exists  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  it  ex- 
ists in  any  considerable  number  I  ut- 
terly disbelieve.  On  the  contrary,  in 
all  the  most  numerous  meetings  that 
have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  agi- 
tating this  question,  in  all  the  speeches 
and  publications  that  may  be  supposed 
in  the  most  authentic  nianner  to  pro- 
mulgate the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
reforming  body,  the  idea  of  moderate 
reform  has  either  not  been  mentioned 
at  all,  or  mentioned  only  to  be  repro- 
bated and  disclaimed.  Their  com- 
plaints  and  their  demands  are  alike  in- 
compatible  with  any  tiling  like  what 
my  honourable  friend  could  call  mo- 
deration. The  grievances  they  state 
are  such  as  never  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  were  held  to  be  grievances 
at  ail,  and  the  remedies  they  propose 
are  altogether  subversive  of  the  consti- 
tution as  it  existed  in  what  are  univer- 
sally confessed  o  have  been  the  best 
of  times.  The  substance  of  their  ob- 
jection (as  I  have  already  had  occasion 


to  remark)  consists  in  this,  that  what 
are  called  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  in  fact  returned  by  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  people.  Now^ 
sir,  I  should  beg  to  ask  how  this  de- 
fect can  be  cured  by  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  moderate  reform.  To  meet 
the  wishes  of  these  persons  we  must  at 
once  sweep  away  all  our  boroughs,  we 
must  burn  all  our  charters,  we  must 
abolish  all  our  franchises  ;  and  in  place 
of  this  antiquated  rubbish  we  must 
adopt  a  page  or  two  of  the  American 
constitution.  Short  of  this  we  shall 
do  nothing  to  content  them,  the  repre- 
sentation will  still  remain  unadapted  to 
the  population,  and  their  ground  of 
complaint  just  as  strong  as  ever  Suc^ 
a  reform  as  that  proposed  by  my  ho- 
nourable friend  will  be  received  not  on- 
ly with  dissatisfaction,  but  with  8corn\ 
and  I,  or  any  person  who  is  resolved 
to  concede  notliing,  but  to  oppose 
every  plan  for  a  change  in  the  repre- 
sentation, will  stand  better  with  the 
real  reformers  than  the  authors  of  what 
they  will  consider  as  a  contemptible 
and  illusory  project.  What  then  are 
we  to  do  by  acceding  to  this  motion,i 
and  whom  are  we  to  oblige  ?  We  are 
to  change  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, under  which  it  has  enjcyed  the 
greatest  share  of  prosperity  and  glory 
ever  enjoyed  by  men,  in  hopes  of  con- 
ciliating a  class  of  persons  who  are  ei- 
ther too  feeble  to  make  their  voices 
heard  amidst  the  more  powerful  cry 
for  a  radical  reform,  too  little  united 
among  themselves  to  agree  upon  any 
common  plan,  or  too  lukewarm  about 
their  object  to  take  the  trouble  of  sta- 
ting it  in  a  separate  form. 

"  There  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
a  more  fatal  error  than  to  concede 
points  of  this  sort  in  the  hope  of  plea- 
sing the  multitude.  The  discontented, 
though  numerous  and  powerful,  more 
than  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
from  their  zeal,  their  activity,  and  that 
proselytizing  spirit  which  adds  daily 
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to  their  force,  are  still  a  minority  of 
the  people  of  this  country.     But  no- 
thiilg  is  so  likely  to  convert  that  mi- 
nority into  a  majority,  as  feeble,  grace- 
less concessions  on  our  part,  conces- 
sions by  which  we  shall  forsake  the 
vajitage  ground  on  which  we  stand,  by 
w  hich  we  shall  surrender  our  best  wea- 
pons of  defence,  by  which  we  shall  iu- 
t:rease  the  strength  of  our  enemies, 
>  without  at  all  abating  their  rancour. 
Sir,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  coun- 
try, those  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  the  state,  have  had 
to  contend  with  something  which  for 
th<e  moment  has  been  the  favourite  pro- 
jijct  of  vain,  ambitious,  or  mistaken 
ir.en.     In  our  days  they  have  thought 
iit  to  aim  at  a  vital  part,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  parliament  is  what  we  have 
to  defend,  and  what  it  will  require  our 
utmost  efforts  to  secure.     Indeed,  the 
Tery  nature  and  condition  of  man  al- 
most forbid  one  to  expect,  that  bless- 
in[j's  so  great  as  those  we  enjoy  under 
the  existing  order  of  things,  should, 
fur  long  together,  be  held  without  in- 
t;erruption,  and  without  struggle.  For 
that  struggle,  I  trust,  we  are  prepa- 
red ;  since,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived, 
it  will  be  long,  perilous,  and  doubtful. 
But,  at  least,  let  us  have  no  paliry  in- 
effectual compromise.  Let  us  make  our 
Btand  upon  our  immemorial  u8ages,upon 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  far 
jnore, — for  there  are  persons  to  whom 
these  things  seemlight, — upon  the  prac- 
tical benefits  we  have  derived  from  the 
present  system  in  times  of  singular  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.     This  is  our  only 
chance  either  for  dignity  or  safety  ; 
but  if  we  come  at  last  with  our  mi- 
serable canting  confession,  implied  or 
expressed,  that  we,  heretofore  falsely 
aud   fraudulently   denominating    our- 
st'lves  the  Commons  of  England,  are 
not  the  Commons  of  England,  and 
that  we  are  too  weak  and  too  corrupt 
to  manage  the  affairs  that  have  been 
entrusted  to  us,  and  that  therefore  we 


will  allow  ourselves  to  be  reformed  a 
little,  and  suffer  the  government  to  be 
brought  something  nearer  the  pure  and 
perfect  model  of  democracy  that  ought 
to  exist  in  this  hoyse ;  they  will  re- 
joice at  the  principle  we  shall  admits 
but  they  will  require,  and  justly  re- 
quire, that  we  should  follow  it  up  with 
much  larger  concessions  ;  they  will 
laugh  at  our  moderate  reform,  and  treat 
us  with  scorn  for  believing,  that,  after 
having  been  so  long  kept  out  of  their 
clear,  and,  by  ourselves,  acknowledged 
rights,  they  will  at  last  be  satisfied  by 
the  restoration  of  a  small  and  insigni- 
ficant part  of  them.  They  will  pro- 
ceed, as  indeed,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  have  openly  and  manfully  decla- 
red, in  their  own  way,  and  upon  their 
own  principles — 'principles  utterly  in- 
compatible with  that  order  of  things 
under  which  we  have  hitherto  lived, 
and  under  which,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say,  I  am  still  desirous  to  live.  We 
may  purchase  a  truce  with  these  per- 
sons, but  there  can  be  no  real  peace, 
no  substantial  agreement  between  us. 
No  concordat  could  be  framed  by 
which  they  can  enter  into  our  church, 
or  we  into  theirs.  Sooner  or  later  the 
difference  must  break  out,  and  the  re- 
sistance must  be  made ;  and  those 
which  my  honoiwable  friend  considers 
as  timely  concessions,  and  healing  mea- 
sures, are,  in  fact,  only  so  many  de- 
monstrations of  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion, which,  though  they  may  stagger 
the  faith,  and  chill  the  zeal  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  are  still  true 
to  the  constitution,  will  neither  gain  to 
us  a  single  useful  proselyte,  nor  retard 
our  fate  by  a  single  hour. 

"  Sir,  I  beg  pardon  for  having  de- 
tained the  house  so  long,  but  I  was 
anxious  not  to  lose  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  settled  aversion  to 
this  and  all  similar  measures.  If,  for 
any  thing  that  I  have  said,  I  am 
thought  less  true  to  the  principles  of 
free  governmeat,  or  less  attached  to 
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those  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  act- 
ed, it  will  be  to  me  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  concern.  I  have  always 
been,  and  still  am,  a  sincere  and  zeal- 
ous friend  to  civil  and  reUgious  free- 
dom, and  I  have  therefore  been  anxi- 
ous  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  should 
be  entrusted  to  persons  resting  upon 
some  more  solid  and  constitutional  ba- 
sis of  power  than  mere  court  favour, 
and  that  some  check  should  be  given 
to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  so  in- 
creased with  our  increasing  establish- 
ments, and  with  these  objects  in  view 
I  have  been  naturally  led  to  concur, 
for  the  most  part,  with  those  that  op- 
posed the  ministers  of  the  crown.  But 
if  these  objects,  the  attainment  of 
which  I  do  not  despair  of  under  the 
existing  order  of  things,  are  to  be 
pursued  by  means  of  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  if  we  are 
to  put  every  thing  at  stake  in  order  to 
remedy  a  partial  grievance,  why  then, 
sir,  I  can  only  say,  that  "  non  hcec  in 
feeder  a  veni"  I  have  made  no  such 
engagement,  I  will  embark  in  no  such 
design,  I  will  subscribe  to  none  of 
these  new  articles  of  faith,  borrowed 
from  the  Gallican  church,  to  be  add- 
ed to  our  ancient  creed.  The  "  Bo- 
rough System,"  as  it  is  invidiously 
called,  existed  very  nearly  in  its  pre- 
sent form  in  what  are  justly  consider- 
ed as  the  best  times.  Perhaps  the  na- 
ture of  liberty  may  be  a  great  deal 
better  understood  now  than  it  was  by 
our  ancestors,  and  it  may  be  idle  to 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  statesmen 
who  flourished  a  hundred  years  ago. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  I  am  not 
ambitious  to  live  and  die  under  a  bet- 
ter constitution  than  that  which  was 
bequeathed  to  us  by  those  great  men 
that  brought  about  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  These  men  were  neither  igno- 
rant of  the  foundation  upon  which 
^their  rights  rested,  nor  timid  or  luke- 
warm in  asserting  them ;  they  were 
men  capable   of   proceeding  to  the 
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boldest  deeds  upon  the  most  enlight- 
ened principles,  and  who  had  not  he- 
sitated, in  defence  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  to  hurl  their  sove- 
reign from  his  throne,  and  begin  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try. And  yet,  sir,  when  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  that  measure  had 
accomplished  their  object,  when  Lord 
Halifax,  and  Lord  Somers,  and  Lord 
Godolphin,  and  Lord  Sunderland, 
the  Cavendishes,  and  the  Russells, 
when  all  the  great  families,  and  all  the 
most  illustrious  individuals,  who  acted 
upon  what  were  then  called  Whi^ 
principles,  imagined,  vainly  (as  it  hai 
been  lately  discovered,)  and  foolishly 
imagined,  that  they  had  reared  a  fa- 
bric under  which  they  and  their  pos- 
terity might  live  to  happiness  and  to 
glory,  the  people  of  England  were 
just  as  imperfectly  represented  in  par- 
liament as  they  are  now.  In  those 
days,  as  well  as  in  these,  the  elective 
franchise  was  vested  in  decayed  towns 
and  in  small  corporations ;  and,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  ascertained,  as  many  per- 
sons owed  their  seats  to  individual  influ- 
ence as  at  the  present  moment,  and  yet 
no  person  appears  so  much  as  to  have 
pretended  that  these  anomalies  were 
in  their  nature  grievances,  or  that  it 
was  necessary  to  render  the  House  of 
Commons  a  purely  democratical  as- 
sembly in  order  to  preserve  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Be  it  right  or  be 
it  wrong,  this  doctrine  is  not  of  an- 
cient date,  as  some  persons  idly  pre- 
tend, and  without  the  least  colour  of 
authority  from  history  or  tradition, 
but  is  the  mere  offspring  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  to  prevail,  whether  the  present  or- 
der of  things  draws  to  a  close,  or 
whether,  notwithstanding  some  unfa- 
vourable appearances,  the  same  good 
sense  and  good  fortune,  which  have 
conducted  the  people  of  England  to 
that  pinnacle  of  prosperity  on  which 
they  now  stand,  will  be  sufficient  to 
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avert  their  minds  from  these  delusive 
phantoms  of  imaginary  happiness  and 
unattainable  perfection,  I  am  as  yet 
unable  to  foresee ;  I  am  willing  to 
hope  for  the  best ;  but  there  are  symp- 
toms in  the  pubHe  mind  and  in  the 
conduct  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
public  men,  that  make  me  tremble  for 
the  worst." 

Allusions  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  to  the  number  of  place- 
men and  pensioners  in  the  house,  to 
•whose  votes  the  triumphs  of  ministers 
over  their  opponents  were  of  course 
ascribed.  These  reflections  drew  a 
short  reply  from  Mr  Perceval,  of 
ivhich  the  following  passage  places 
this  famous  topic  of  declamation  in  a 
▼ery  luminous  point  of  view.  "  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  lists  of  the 
majority  and  minority  being  dissect- 
ed. If  this  were  done  in  order  to  leave 
none  who  were  biassed  by  interest  in 
favour  of  government,  all  the  place- 
men would  be  at  once  struck  off  as  a 


dead  weight.  But  if  they  struck  off 
from  the  list  all  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  places  on  the  one  side,  he  ho- 
ped they  would  not  object  to  strike 
off  all  who  were  in  expectation  of 
places  on  the  other.  And  they  would 
give  him  leave  to  couple  with  this 
consideration  a  request  that  it  might 
be  remembered,  that  a  place  could  be 
possessed  but  by  one,  but  it  could  be 
expected  by  more  than  one.  Let 
them  then  take  away  those  who  pos- 
sessed places  on  the  one  side,  and  who 
expected  them  on  the  other,  and  he 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  a 
division  with  the  rest."  Besides  its 
intrinsic  merit,  this  passage  will  not 
be  without  interest  to  many  readers  ; 
the  words  were  among  the  last  which 
were  spoken  by  Mr  Perceval  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  speech,  of 
which  this  forms  a  part,  was  pronoun- 
ced on  Friday  the  8th  May,  1812,  and 
on  Monday  the  II th  this  great,  and 
yirtuous  man  was  assassinate^. 
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Returns  under  the  Population  Jet  laid  before  Parliament.  Barrack  Estimates. 
Debates  on  some  recent  Appointments.  Mr  Creevey's  Motion  respecting  the 
Tellership  of  the  Exchequer.  Sinecure  Office  Bill.  The  Budget.  Finance 
Resolutions. 


luE  increase  of  population  has,  in 
general,  been  considered  by  statesmen 
as  a  great  advantage  in  itself,  and  an 
unequivocal  symptom  of  the  prosperi- 
ty and  happiness  of  the  state.  The 
researches  of  an  able  and  original  wri- 
ter of  the  present  day  have  thrown  new 
lights  on  the  subject ;  they  have  shewn 
that  a  proposition  which  was  once  al- 
most universally  received,  must  be  ta- 
ken under  important  limitations  ;  that 
the  increase  of  population  is  not  in  it- 
self a  positive  good,  but  may  in  some 
cases  be  a  very  strong  symptom  of  mis- 
government,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
the  means  of  subsistence  are  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  with  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  ought  to  be  desired.  The 
general  principle  which  pervades  the 
Essay  on  Population  must  command 
the  assent  of  all  who  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  subject;  but, like  many 
other  excellent  principles,  it  is  often 
forgotten  amid  the  complication  of  de- 
tails, and  the  variety  of  aspects  which 
every  great  political  question  presents 
in  its  application  to  practice.  But 
when  we  find  that  population  has  been 
increasing,  while  the  comforts  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  have,  at  the 
same  time,  been  improved  ;  that  the 
losses  inevitably  sustained  in  a  coarse 


of  protracted  warfare  have  not  been 
felt,  but  that  the  energies  of  the  coun~ 
try  have  risen  superior  to  the  difBcul- 
ties  with  which  it  has  been  surround- 
ed, the  advantages  of  an  increased  po- 
pulation are  at  once  unquestionable 
and  unmixed  ;  and  the  reasons  for  con- 
gratulating the  country  on  such  a  state 
of  things  may  be  deduced  from  the 
most  enlarged  and  liberal  principles  of 
political  philosophy.  Such  was,  in 
fact,  the  state  of  England,  after  twen- 
ty years  of  general  warfare,  in  which 
she  took  so  great  a  part  and  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  several  counties  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  years  ISOl  and 
1811,  together  with  the  returns  under 
the  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  were  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  may  be  proper  to 
mention  here,  that  no  regular  census 
had  been  taken  of  the  population  of 
England,  Scotland;,  and  Wales,  until 
the  year  1801,  when  Mr  Abbot's  bill 
was  passed,  which  was  followed  up  in 
the  last  session  by  Mr  Rose's  act,  un- 
der which  the  late  enumeration  was 
completed.  When  the  accounts  were 
presented,  Mr  Rose  madt'  some  excel- 
lent remarks  on  this  important  sub- 
ject.—From  the  papers  on  the  table^ 
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it  appeared,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years,  viz.  since  the  census  of 
1801,  an  increase  of  population,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  million  and 
a  half,  had  taken  place.  In  England 
that  increase  appeared  to  be  in  a  ra- 
tio of  fourteen  per  centum,  in  Wales 
twelve,  and  in  Scotland  thirteen.  This 
increase  of  population  exhibited  an 
extent  and  duration  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  country  :  and  what  was 
still  more  surprising,  the  increase  of 
the  males  had  been  as  great  as  that 
of  the  females.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
in  1801,  was  10,472,048  ;  it  now 
amounted  to  11,911,644,  making  an 
increase  of  1,439,596  persons  actually 
resident  in  the  country  ;  which,  add- 
ed to  170,000  serving  in  the  army  and 
navy  abroad,  made  a  total  amount  of 
1,609,498.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of 
the  energies  of  the  country,  that  the 
population  should  have  increased  so 
fast,  when  the  drain  of  men  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  mercantile  service  is 
considered.  It  might  be  said,  that  at 
a  period  when  the  country  exhibited 
such  an  increased  population,  employ, 
ment  for  the  lower  orders  had  dimi- 
nished ;  but  in  the  manufacturing  coun- 
ties, and  there  only,  had  a  temporary 
failure  occurred.  Every  where  else, 
the  demand  for  labour  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  population. — But 
taking  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
country  into  consideration,  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  empire  that  the 
population  exhibited  this  progressive 
increase.  Some  persons  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  pre- 
sent census  arose,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  imperfect  execution  of  the 
former  act ;  but  the  census  of  1801, 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  same  per- 
sons who  were  employed  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  was  very  nearly  correct. 
A  subject  of  very  grave  importance 
stood  connected  with  this  increase  of 
population — the  facility  of  supplying 
10 


the  people  with  food.  The  high  price 
of  provisions  at  home,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  supply  of  grain  from  other 
countries,  called  upon  the  legislature 
to  devise  means  to  enable  the  country 
to  sustain  its  population  independent- 
ly of  foreign  aid. — The  amount  of 
the  importations  of  grain  was  placed 
in  a  clear  point  of  view  by  an  account 
produced  about  the  same  time  with 
the  returns  of  the  population.  By  that 
account  it  appeared,  that  during  ele- 
ven years,  from  1775  to  1786,  the 
average  quantity  of  grain  imported  an- 
nually was  564,413  quarters;  from 
17  7  to  179«,  1,136,101  quarters; 
and  from  1799  to  1810,  including  three 
years  of  scarcity,  1,471,003  quarters. 
The  average  prices  were  30s.  per  quar- 
ter, in  the  first  period,  408.  in  the  se- 
cond, and  60s.  in  the  third.  During 
the  last  year  not  less  than  4,271,0001, 
went  out  of  the  country  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  inhabitants — a  matter  of 
most  serious  importance  to  the  public 
interest.  By  another  account,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  consumption  of  wheat 
and  flour  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, had  been  progressively  increa- 
sing from  1775  to  the  present  time. 
In  1810,  the  quantity  imported  was 
693,000  quarters,  which  clearly  pro- 
ved that  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  was  greater  than  that 
which  had  taken  place  in  all  the  other 
kinds  of  grain ;  and  that  those  who 
did  not  formerly  consume  wheat,  now 
made  it  a  principal  part  of  their 
food. — To  meet  the  growing  wants  of 
the  population,  without  having  re- 
course to  foreign  countries,  formed 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  an  en- 
lightened legislation.  The  inclosure 
of  commons  and  waste  lands  had  been 
carried  to  a  great  extent ;  but  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  necessities  of  the 
country.  All  the  lands  fit  for  the 
growth  of  barley,  oats,  &c.  Mr  Rose 
observed,  should  be  continued  under 
that  species  of  tillage  j  and  every  en- 
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couragement  should  be  given  to  the 
planting  of  potatoes,  which  would 
grow  in  soils  unfit  for  the  cultivation 
of  grain.  The  fisheries  constitute  ano- 
ther important  source  of  supply  ;  al- 
though it  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  in  a  maritime  country,  such  as 
this,  fish  is  rarely  to  be  seen,  except  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  the  poor  recei- 
ving little  or  no  benefit  from  so  nutri- 
tious an  aliment.  There  may  be  some 
prejudices  against  it ;  but  the  exertions 
of  gentlemen  jn  the  different  districts 
of  the  country,  if  rightly  directed, 
might  remove  them.  Mr  Rose  conclu- 
ded, by  remarking,  that  every  encou- 
ragement was  due  to  any  plan  which 
promised  to  introduce  a  variety  of  nu- 
tritious food  amongst  the  lower  orders, 
to  save  a  sum  of  3,500,0001.  annually 
to  the  country,  increase  its  agricul- 
ture, and,  by  extending  its  fisheries, 
employ  100,000  persons  in  that  way, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  tended  to 
uphold  the  naval  greatness  of  the  em- 
pire. 

In  a  committee  of  supply,  Mr 
Wharton  moved  that  a  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding 554-,4411.  be  granted  for  the 
expenses  of  the  barrack  department  for 
the  current  year. — In  the  proposed 
grant,  a  sum  of  138,0001.  was  inclu- 
ded as  the  estimated  expense  of  a  new 
barrack  to  be  built  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  for  the  second  regiment  of  Life 
Guards ;  and  various  smaller  sums  for 
new  buildings  of  the  same  kind  to 
be  erected  at  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
Brighton.  Strong  objections  were 
made  to  some  of  these  grants  :  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  a  debate  of  a  very 
singular  character  arose,  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  offer  an  abridge- 
ment without  doing  injustice  to  all  the 
speakers.  Mr  Whitbread  seized  the 
opportunity  for  attackmg  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  with  the  ebullitions  of  his 
patriotism,  mixed  some  personal  re- 
flections on  the  character  of  the  chief 
inini»ter.     The  mildness  and  dignity 


of. this  eminent   man   formed  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  violence  of  him  who 
aspired  to  be  his  antagonist. — In  an- 
swer  to  some  objections  which   had 
been   started  by  preceding  speakers, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
**  that  there  was  a  real  necessity  for 
erecting  new  barracks  for  the  Life 
Guards.     Government  had  been  ac- 
tually  ejected   from    the     possession 
of  the  present  ones,  and  was  obliged 
to  make  a  new  agreement  with    the 
lessor,  paying  an  annual  addition  of 
9501.  for  the  convenience  of  remain- 
ing in  them  two  or  three  years  longer 
till  others  were  built.     The  system 
of  having  the  men  diffused  over  the 
metropolis,  away  from  their  horses  and 
accoutrements,  he  thought  a  very  re- 
prehensible one.     What  might  have 
been   the  consequences,  had   such   a 
system  been  in  practice  during  the  late 
disturbances  ?  Might  not  the  men  have 
been   intercepted   by  the  mob   from 
reaching  their  stables,  and  the  peace 
of  the  capital  have  been  most  seriously 
endangered  ? — The  honourable  gentle- 
man imagined,  that  it  would  be  a  work 
of  bad  taste,  but  he  could  assure  him, 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  un- 
necessary expense.     With  respect  to 
the  barracks  at  Bristol,  it  would  be 
hard  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  building 
it  should  be  which  was  to  last  during 
the  war,  if  that  was  a  principle  of  li- 
mitation which  the  house  would  be  in- 
clined to  adopt.     If  a  barrack  was  to 
be  built  there,  considering  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  town,  consider- 
ing also  the  accommodation  it  would 
afford  to  the  military  passing  to  and 
from  Ireland,  he  thought  it  should  not 
be  built  upon  any  parsimonious  scale. 
The  money  that  was  thrown  away  un- 
der this  denomination  of  expenditure, 
was  chiefly  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
temporary  barracks,  which  were  now 
in  want  of  repair.     As  to  Liverpool, 
it  was  considered  to  be  a  great  incon- 
venience that  there  should  be  no  bar- 
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rack  there;  and  with  regard  to  the 
expedient  of  hiring  the  warehouses  for 
that  purpose,  he  hardly  thought  that 
government  would  be  justified  in  ta- 
king advantage,  as  it  were,  of  the 
temporary  suspension  of  trade  in  that 
place." 

Mr  Whitbread  said,  "  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  appeared  to  him 
to  have  adopted  erroneous  views  upon 
the  subject,  when  he  thought  it  of 
such  little  consequence  to  separate  the 
soldiers  from  the  people,  as  to  be  sur- 
prised at  any  objection  to  a  grant  for 
that  purpose.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  argued  that  general 
question  ;  the  time  was  gone  by  }  but 
he  would  declare  it  as  his  sentiment, 
that  he  was  extremely  jealous,  and  he 
was  sure  the  country  at  large  was 
jealous,  of  the  separating  system.  It 
had  been  said,  that  great  advantage 
■was  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  la- 
bours of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  audit  General  Delancey's  accounts. 
Perhaps  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years,  if  the  country  should  exist  so 
long  under  such  financiers,  that  advan- 
tage would  greatly  increase  with  the 
practices  that  rendered  it  necessary. 
But  whence  did  the  advantage  arise  ? 
"What  was  the  necessity  under  which 
this  boasted  saving  was  made  ?  The 
want  of  care  in  the  controuling  power; 
the  negligence  and  mismanagement  of 
those  who,  by  proper  apphcation, 
ought  to  have  prevented  the  occur- 
rence of  evils  instead  of  leaviog  us  to 
be  obliged  to  the  commissioners  for 
the  ascertainment  of  their  extent.  It 
was  expected  that  if  the  commission- 
ers  proceeded,  many  other  defalcations 
would  appear.  To  him  this  was  not 
consoling.  An  honourable  gentleman 
had  stated  once,  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  the  victim  of 
the  departments,  and  the  public  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman  had  left  the  treasury 
through  disgust  at  the  want  of  a  suffi- 


cient controul. — But  did  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer think  that  he  wanted  military 
controul  over  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ?  Even  at  the  end  of  the  war,  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  seem- 
ed to  think  would  last  long,  and  which 
he  was  sure  would  last  as  long  as  the 
career  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, would  it  be  necessary  for  us  to 
look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  over- 
awing them  ?  Was  this  a  principle  to 
be  maintained  ?  Did  any  one  ever  hear 
a  minister  coolly  assert  it  ?  But  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  disappro- 
ved of  the  idea  of  applying  any  of  the 
warehouses  of  Liverpool  to  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  the  miiitary. 
He  who  had  made  the  loom  useless, 
and  the  warehouse  idle,  who  had  spread 
starvation  and  discontent,  had  disap- 
proved of  that  which  to  him  appeared 
a  natural  course  of  proceeding — that 
of  filling  the  warehouses  with  soldiers 
for  the  purpose  of  controuling  the 
people  under  the  inflictions  he  had 
brought  on  them  and  on  the  coun- 
try.— But  even  although  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  revenue  come  up 
to  an  hundred  miUions,  did  he  think, 
or  could  he  think,  that  for  three  years 
more  the  country  could  go  on  as  it 
was  now  going  i  If  things  proceeded 
as  they  were  now  proceeding,  if  ex- 
penses continued  to  accumulate,  and 
means  to  diminish,  they  must  look  for 
relief  to  a  peace  with  the  enemy,  a 
peace  which  his  measures  had  render- 
ed unavoidable.  In  the  transactions 
of  past  years  he  saw  many  great  and 
glorious  opportunities  of  ending  this 
war  neglected  and  lost,  while,  at  pre- 
sent, the  system  of  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  necessity  of  peace  by  sub- 
mission. But  why  was  it  necessary 
that  the  horse  and  the  soldier  should 
be  more  together  now  than  at  any 
other  time  ?  Did  any  reason  exist  now, 
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that  did  not  exist  before,  why  the  sol- 
dier and  the  general  population  of  the 
country  should  be  kept  apart,  or  why 
barracks,  which  he  had  always  regard- 
ed, in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of 
the  most  constitutional  authorities,  as 
fortresses  for  controuling  the  king- 
dom, should  be  multiplied  and  enlar- 
ged ?  As  to  the  policy  of  it,  merely 
■with  regard  to  the  soldier,  he  under- 
stood that  when  the  men  were  on  ser- 
Tice,  those  who  came  from  regular 
barracks,  were  not  so  healthful  as 
others,  so  that  even  military  purpo- 
ses were  not  likely  to  be  served  by 
it.  One  of  the  most  lavish  expenses 
under  this  head  was  incurred  by  the 
purchase  of  old  houses  at  Chfton,  in  a 
ruined  state,  without  a  window  ;  but 
now  we  were  going  back  to  Bristol 
again,  to  guard  the  French  prisoners. 
Would  to  God  that  they  were  all  out 
of  this  country,  whether  we  continue 
at  war  or  not  !"  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman concluded,  with  repeating  his 
determination  to  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  "  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
must  be  positive  indeed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  confirmed  in  the  opinion  he 
had  formed,  when  he  thought  it  right 
not  only  to  censure  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  government,  but  to  vote 
against  the  resolutions  before  the  com- 
mittee." 

Mr  Whitbread,  in  explanation,  sta- 
ted, that  his  objectioti  went  only  to 
the  grant  for  building  barracks. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proceeded  to  observe,  "  that  to  refuse 
it  without  knowing  whether  the  sol- 
diers could  be  otherwise  accommoda- 
ted, might  be  productive  of  much  in- 
convenience. He  supposed,  however, 
that  by  the  debating  strain  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  thought 
^^  proper  to  adopt,  and  the  topics  to 
which  he  had  resorted,  he  expected  to 
do  much  towards  tranquillizing  the 


country.  When  he  brought  forward 
his  arguments  attributing  the  starva- 
tion he  described  to  the  conduct  of 
government,  did  he  really  think  there 
was  any  thing  in  their  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  war  against  France  which 
operated  to  produce  the  scarcity  at 
Liverpool  ?  Did  he  think  there  was 
any  thing  in  it  to  call  down  the  ven- 
geance of  Providence  on  our  heads, 
and  provoke  him  to  deny  the  harvest 
to  our  hopes  ?  If  not,  how  could  the 
honourable  gentleman  shut  his  eyes  to 
what  every  man  could  see  but  himself, 
and  resort  to  those  imputations,  which 
no  man,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  could  hesitate  to  reject  ?  He 
would  own  that  in  some  inflammatory 
publications  he  had  met  with  the  to- 
pics to  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  alluded  ;  but  he  did  not  ex- 
pect that  any  member  could  be  found 
who  would  come  down  to  that  house 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  state- 
ments. The  honourable  gentleman  had 
spoken  of  golden  opportunities  of  ma- 
king peace,  which  ministers  had  ne- 
glected ;  but  he  did  not  say,  he  could 
not  say,  whether  one  of  those  oppor- 
tunities presented  itself  now ;  and  if 
no  such  opportunity  existed,  where 
was  the  policy  in  asserting,  that  there 
was  no  salvation  for  the  country  but 
in  peace  ?  It  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  say  so  much  against  the  peace 
he  recommended,  as  by  saying  that  we 
were  unable  to  go  on  with  the  war. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  always 
said  that  he  would  not  accept  of  peace 
but  upon  honourable  terms.  If,  then, 
peace  could  not  be  obtained  upon  ho- 
nourable terms,  there  was,  according 
to  the  honourable  gentleman's  own 
feelings,  and  those  of  the  country,  but 
one  alternative.  Why  then  should  the 
honourable  gentleman  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  war  could  not  be  conducted, 
and  that  we  were  only  to  look  for 
consolation  to  the  event  of  the  enemy 
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granting  us  peace  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  improper,  nothing  more  unjust, 
nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  country,  or  more  calculated 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  un- 
der the  present  high  price  of  provi- 
sions, than  flinging  out  opinions  of 
this  sort  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
great  contest  in  vphich  we  were  enga- 
ged. He  would  maintain,  and  he 
thought  the  honourable  gentleman 
might  have  been  included  amongst  the 
number  of  those  who  would  insist  up- 
on the  same  doctrine,  that  if  we  could 
not  obtain  peace  upon  honourable 
terms,  we  must  maintain  the  war  at  all 
hazards,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  to  the  last  extremity.  As  to  what 
had  been  said  of  his  intention  to  keep 
the  people  down  by  a  military  force, 
when  he  had  driven  them  to  madness 
by  his  policy,  he  would  ask  where  was 
the  proof  ?  In  that  candour  of  mind, 
in  which  he  hoped  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  not  deficient,  he  might 
have  acknowledged,  for  he  must  have 
known,  that  it  was  at  least  a  matter  of 
serious  doubt,  whether  all  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  our  trade,  would 
not  have  been  aggravated,  if  they  were 
not  met  by  the  orders  in  council.  In 
two  years  after  the  adoption  of  those 
orders,  th^s  fact  was  demonstrated  by 
an  increase  of  our  trade.  Yet  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  went  on  with  his 
old  proof,  or  rather  with  his  old  state- 
ment, in  defiance  of  this  striking  fact, 
and  insisted  that  our  sufferings  were 
not  owing  to  the  decrees  of  the  ene- 
my, but  to  our  own  orders  in  council. 
If  this  was  logic,  he  was  sure  it  was 
not  a  logic  which  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman would  apply  to  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  this  confusion  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, this  anticipation  of  consequence 
over  the  means  that  produced  it,  could, 
in  no  other  than  a  poHtical  case,  have 
warped  the  mind  of  the  honourable 
gentleman.  But  if  he  was  right  in  sup- 
ppsing  that  the  effects  which  prece^ 


ded  the  decrees  were  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  them,  how  was  it  fair  to  represent 
them  as  the  act  of  our  own  govern- 
ment ?  Was  this  his  wisdom,  was  this 
his  policy,  was  this  his  patriotism  ? 
The  reasoning  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman would  go  to  turn  all  the  re- 
sentment not  against  the  enemy,  but 
against  the  government ;  and  that  too, 
at  a  time  when  we  were  engaged  in 
war  with  an  enemy,  who  if  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  not  aware  in- 
tended our  destruction,  he  must  be  ig- 
norant of  what  was  known  to  every 
body  else.  From  this  country  he  had 
met  with  his  most  effectual  check  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  insatiable  ambition, 
and  in  his  progress  to  universal  empire 
and  universal  tyranny,  his  certain  dis- 
appointment. If  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman did  not  see  this,  and  he  trusted 
in  God  that  he  did  not,  when  he  call- 
ed upon  the  country  not  to  look  to 
Buonaparte  and  to  France,  but  to  itg 
own  government, with  indignation,  and 
ascribed  the  inflictions  of  Providence 
to  them  alone  ;  if  he  did  not  see  this, 
but  could  make  such  statements  with 
a  conviction  that  he  was  doing  right, 
he  was  sure  that  such  sentiments  would 
meet  with  little  sympathy  and  little 

support." (Loud  and   continued 

cheers. ) 

Mr  Whitbread  rose,  evidently  itt 
great  agitation,  and  began  by  decla- 
ring, "that  if  he  were  not  in  that  house, 
he  would  ask  the  warmest  friend,  or 
the  loudest  cheerer  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  whether  the  whole  of  his 
speech  was  not  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  he  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  him.  No  ;  it 
was  a  victory  over  his  own  invention* 
The  house  of  commons  was  a  fine 
place — the  constitution  of  England 
was  a  great  thing — every  thing  was  to 
be  admired,  respected,  and  supported, 
when  an  adventurer  from  the  bar  waa 
raised  by  his  talent  for  debate  to  a 
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great  situation,  but  a  great  situation 
which  nobody  but  himself  would  have 
accepted  under  such  circumstances." 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
here  signified  his  dissent  from  the  state- 
ment that  nobody  would  have  accept- 
ed the  situation  but  himself. 

Mr  Whitbread  repeated  the  state- 
ment, maintained  the  truth  of  it,  and 
added,  "If  you  doubt  me,  I  refer  you 
for  information  to  a  letter  signed  Spen- 
cer Perceval."  (Loud  cries  of,  order, 
from  all  parts  or  the  house,  followed 
this  expression,  and  Mr  Whitbread  at- 
tempted for  some  time  in  vain  to  be 
heard. ) 

Mr  Yorke  rose  to  order.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  just  made  one  of  the 
most  outrageous  personal  attacks  on 
his  right  hon.  friend  which  had  ever 
been  heard  in  that  house.  With  re- 
spect to  the  justice  or  propriety  of  the 
attack  thus  made,  he 

Mr  Ponsonby  rose  to  order — ( Here 
the  disorder  became  general,  and  cries 
of  Chair  !  Chair  !  resounded  through 
the  house  ;  at  length  Mr  Ponsonby  ob- 
tained a  hearing) — "  I  call  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself  to  order,  and 
on  this  ground,  that  he  having  risen  to 
call  my  hon.  friend  to  order,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  that  point,  but 
thought  proper  to  advert  to  other  to- 
pics, thereby  transgressing  the  regula- 
tions of  the  house.  I  speak  this  be- 
fore high  authority,  who  will  contra- 
dict me  if  I  should  be  incorrect." 

Mr  Lushington,  the  chairman,  then 
declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Mr 
Whitbread  had  been  out  of  order. 

Mr  Whitbread  got  up  again,  and 
**  confessed  he  had  risen  in  some  heat, 
and  unconsciously  at  the  time  had  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  debate.  He  would 
however  say,  that  if  he  was  described 
as  having  told  the  people  that  they 
were  to  regard  the  government  rather 
than  Buonaparte  as  their  enemy,  it  was 
a  gross  misrepresentation.  Unfortu- 
nately it  was  too  much  a  practice  to 


identify  the  government  with  the  mi- 
nistry, and  convert  the  fair  claims  of 
the  former  to  support  and  attachment, 
into  a  blind  approbation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  latter.  Whatever  might 
be  the  construction  put  upon  his  words, 
he  was  determined  ever  to  speak  out  in 
the  house  of  commons,  to  conceal  no 
part  of  the  truth,  and  to  lend  no  help- 
ing hand  to  the  delusion,  any  more 
than  to  the  ruin  of  the  people.  He 
knew  nothing  more  likely  to  prove  de- 
structive to  the  safety  and  greatness  of 
the  people  than  the  prevalence  of  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine.  He  did  not  confound 
the  visitations  of  Providence  with  the 
decrees  of  France,  or  the  measures  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  But  he  knew 
that  thousands  of  manufacturers  were 
now  out  of  employment,  and  that  tens . 
of  thousands  were  now  working  at  re- 
duced wages,  which  scarcely  sufficed 
to  procure  them  subsistence.  He  knew 
that  an  unreformed  house  of  commons 
had  approved  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
and  of  all  his  orders  in  council,  but 
he  knew  too,  that  the  people  and  the 
merchants  out  of  the  house,  were,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  of  very 
different  opinions.  Was  not  this  table 
already  covered  with  petitions  that 
daily  multiplied ;  and  had  he  indeed 
abandoned  all  his  patriotism  when  he 
stated  this  ?  As  to  what  he  had  said 
with  respect  to  peace,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  speak  positively  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  present  moment ;  but 
how  could  any  time  be  found  appro- 
priate unless  the  experiment  were 
made  ?  Would  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, looking  back  to  that  history  in 
which  he  was  so  well  read,  pronounce 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  we  were  here- 
after likely  to  obtain  such  desirable 
conditions  of  peace  as  might  have  been 
obtained  at  any  former  periods  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  boasted  of  our 
being  the  great  and  only  barrier  to 
Buonaparte's  desire  of  universal  domi- 
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nion.  On  this  point  there  could  be  no 
dispute  ;  why  were  we  so  ?  Because 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  authors  of  this 
and  the  preceding  war  which  had  made 
us  so  ;  which  had  first  made  Buona- 
parte consul  for  life,  and  afterwards, 
in  alliance  with  his  own  talents,  had 
made  him  emperor,  and  had  enabled 
him  to  trample  upon  everyhostile  state. 
The  same  errors  and  fallacies  were  still 
circulating  and  still  believed  ;  one  day 
Prussia  was  said  to  be  arming  against 
France,  on  another  she  was  described 
as  uniting  her  force  to  that  of  France, 
to  assist  in  crushing  the  only  independ- 
ent state  remaining  on  the  continent. 
It  was  his  duty,  then,  to  ask  the  peo- 
ple to  be  misled  no  longer  by  the  fatal 
policy  of  ministers  ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  not 
to  become  the  victim  of  his  own  infa- 
tuation, by  bringing  the  country  to 
the  end  of  its  resources.  He  believed 
the  period  must  soon  arrive  when  this 
would  be  the  case.  He  should  be 
sorry  if  any  thing  had  fallen  from  him 
that  might  bear  an  interpretation  fo- 
reign to  his  intentions,  but  he  had 
deemed  it  an  impressive  duty  to  enter 
into  this  avowal  of  his  sentiments." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
declared,  "  that  every  offensive  impres- 
sion which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
made,  more  on  the  feelings  of  his  hon. 
friends  than  on  his  own,  was  complete 
ly  removed.  He  had  certainly  not  at- 
tributed to  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
which  he  imagined  him  to  have  done. 
As  to  the  question  immediately  before 
the  house,  he  held  it  to  be  desirable 
that  in  populous  towns  the  soldiery 
ought  rather  to  be  kept  apart  than  to 
be  quartered  on  the  people.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  again  alluded  to  the  or- 
ders in  council ;  but  could  they  be 
said  to  prevent  the  importation  of  corn, 
when  it  was  generally  known  that, 
notwithstanding  their  operation,  eight 
miUions  had  been  paid  last  year  for 
foreign  corn  imported  ?  The  fact  was, 
6 


that  the  scarcity  was  felt  as  severely  in 
France  at  present  as  in  England." 

Mr  Stephen  *'  confessed  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  first  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
hear  the  two  last.  He  should  cer- 
tainly think  himself  greatly  wanting  in 
his  duty  to  the  public,  if  he  did  not 
endeavour  to  counteract,  by  every  ef- 
fort in  his  power,  the  mischievous  mis- 
representations of  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment which  were  circulated  insi- 
diously through  the  country.  Those 
misrepresentations  were  calculated  to 
divert  the  resources  of"  the  country 
from  that  patriotic  channel  in  which 
they  ought  to  flow,  into  a  channel  of 
disaffection ;  they  were  calculated  to 
make  men  turn  away  their  confidence 
from  the  conductors  of  our  public  af- 
fairs, and  to  make  them  beheve  that 
until  certain  measures  were  adopted, 
until  a  change,  which  he  knew  to  be 
impossible,  should  take  place,  the 
country  could  never  regain  its  former 
prosperity.  It  was  the  proper  and 
peculiar  duty  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment not  to  suffer  the  public  to  be  de- 
luded by  artful  misrepresentations,— 
not  to  suffer  their  ignorance  or  their 
prejudices  to  be  worked  upon  by  those 
persons  in  the  country  who  seemed  to 
spend  their  time  and  talents  in  poison- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people.  He  could 
conceive  nothing  more  mischievous  in 
a  political,  nor  more  infamous  in  a  mo- 
ral sense,  than  the  propagation  of  the 
falsehood  which  was  now  dissemina- 
ted ;  of  falsehood  he  should  say,  be- 
cause there  were  many  members  on 
the  benches  opposite,  and  even  the 
honourable  gentleman  himself,  (Mr 
Whitbread)  who  had  admitted  at  va- 
rious times  that  the  effect  of  the  orders 
in  council  was  not  such  as  was  now 
attributed  to  them.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  paper  which  was  just  one  of 
that  description  which  now  crowded 
the  newspapers,  and  in  hand-bills  crept 
through  the  country ;  this  paper  was 
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signed,  «*  A  Staffordshire  Potter," 
and  it  set  out  with  a  most  notori- 
ous falsehood,  that  before  the  orders 
in  council,  and  under  the  first  ope- 
ration of  Buonaparte's  decrees,  our 
trade  was  not  diminished  (Hear, 
hear,  from  Mr  Baring. )  What  ?  did 
he  hear  a  cheer  from  any  gentleman 
opposite  ?  or  was  the  cheer  from  him 
who  had  often  taken  part  in  debates  on 
this  subject,  and  who  must,  therefore, 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  truth  of 
the  fact  which  he  was  alluding  to  ? 
Did  the  honourable  gentleman  mean 
that  the  representation  of  the  paper 
was  right  ?  If  so,  he  should  certainly 
move  a  resolution  on  the  fact,  and  have 
it  officially  before  the  house.  (Move, 
move  !  from  the  opposition  benches. ) 
He  disdained  those  sneering  cries,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  there  was  no  per- 
son who  would  venture  to  call  upon 
him  seriously  for  proof  of  a  fact  which 
was  in  evidence  before  the  house.  It 
•was  already  known,  that  during  the 
first  three  months  after  the  issuing  of 
Buonaparte's  decrees,  until  the  orders 
in  council  were  adopted,  our  trade  had 
not  only  diminished,  but  was  entirely 
at  a  stand ;  that  there  were  no  exports, 
and  that  many  of  the  cargoes  which 
had  cleared  the  river  for  the  continent 
were  obliged  to  be  relanded.  The  in- 
surance was  even  so  high  as  60  per 
cent.  ;  so  that  scarcely  any  underwri- 
ter was  to  be  found  who  would  sub- 
scribe one.  This  was  a  stubborn  fact, 
and  yet,  in  defiance  of  such  a  truth, 
there  were  men  who  could  be  base 
enough  to  mislead  poor  ignorant  ma- 
nufacturers,  and  make  them  attribute 
to  the  orders  in  council,  and  the  go- 
vernment who  advised  them,  all  the 
evils  of  their  present  condition.  Such  a 
bold  and  rank  imposture  he  would  not 
impute  to  any  member  of  that  house, 
because  he  was  aware  that  the  inten- 
tions of  them  all  were  pure  ;  but  he 
would  say,  that  such  an  imposture 
must  proceed  from  a  French  party, 


animated  by  French  spirit,  imbued 
with  French  principles,  entertaining 
French  views,  discontented  with  their 
own  government,  and  willing  to  rash 
upon  measures  that  must  be  fatal  to  all 
that  Englishmen  hold  dear,  to  the 
freedom  that  Englishmen  cherish,  and 
the  independence,  without  which  they 
would  not  care  to  exist.  Such  an 
imposture  as  this,  in  such  a  country, 
and  under  such  a  government,  was  un- 
paralleled in  the  baseness  and  profliga- 
cy of  mankind.  In  justice  to  the  poor 
deluded  manufacturers,  he  wished  to 
see  these  detestable  arts  abandoned  ; 
and  this  effort  of  his  indignation  was 
directed  to  no  other  purpose.  He 
begged  the  lurking  authors  of  those 
misrepresentations  to  look  to  the  con- 
sequences ;  to  see  that  they  were  only 
paving  the  way  for  the  ravages  of  mi- 
litary force,  and  exposing  the  nation 
to  a  deluging  waste  of  blood.^ — The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  shew,  that  in  the  six 
months  subsequent  to  the  issuing  of 
the  orders  in  council,  the  country  had 
reached  a  pitch  of  prosperity  unknown 
at  any  former  period  of  our  history, — 
that  our  exports  were  unexampled, 
amounting  to  no  less  an  excess  than 
ten  millions.  After  this  statement,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  whether  he  was 
fair  in  the  introduction  into  his  speeches 
of  those  little  episodes  on  the  orders 
in  council ;  whether  his  custom  of 
flinging  a  remark  or  two  on  this  sub- 
ject into  the  context  of  his  casual 
speeches,  was  altogether  very  gracious, 
when  he  always  declined  making  any 
specific  motion, — any  motion  that 
could  be  distinctly  met  by  the  evi- 
dence of  facts  which  were  too  strong 
to  be  broken  down.  The  honourable 
gentleman  was  always  carping  at  the 
orders  in  council,  save  the  first  two 
years,  when  he  thought  it  convenient 
to  be  silent  on  their  effects  ;  and  now 
again  he  came  forward  with  his  view8| 
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and  prospects,  and  prophecies  ;  and  it 
appeared  that  in  his  opinion  there  was 
no  alternative  for  England  but  inabili- 
ty to  carry  on  the  war,  or  submission. 
Really,  although  he  was  not  himself 
totally  devoid  of  apprehension,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  derived  some  consola- 
tion from  the  honourable  gentleman's 
evil  predictions.  In  fact,  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  prophecy  was  to  him 
the  very  best  security  he  could  wish 
for.  The  reputation  of  a  prophet 
seemed  to  be  the  fame  now  most  in 
vogue ;  and  if  the  ambition  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  very  soar- 
ing, he  would  recommend  him  to  be- 
come editor  of  Moore's  Almanack,  in 
which  work  he  could  have  a  wide  field 
for  ihe  display  of  his  abiHties.  The 
prediction  of  sun-shine  in  the  dog- 
days,  or  a  fall  of  snow  in  December, 
might  fortuitously  and  felicitously 
turn  out  to  be  realised,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  honourable  gentleman 
might  be  retrieved.  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  then  argued, 
that  the  present  scarcity  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  orders  in  council, 
contrary  to  what  he  understood  had 
been  stated  by  he  honourable  gentle- 
man. (Here  Mr  Whitbread  signified 
his  dissent  )  He  vi^as  glad  to  see  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  disavowed, 
by  his  gesture,  that  he  had  imputed 
the  scarcity  to  the  government, — that 
was  at  least  one  advantage  gained  by 
this  irregular  discussion.  As  to  the 
asperity  of  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
bate, after  the  display  of  good  humour 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  he 
should  not  repeat  the  offensive  expres- 
sions which  were  applied  to  his  right 
honourable  friend.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  help  saying,  that  when 
his  right  honourable  friend  was  repre- 
sented by  the  honourable  gentleman  as 
rising  to  his  station  by  talent,  and  in- 
genuity, and  dexterity,  and  afterwards 
said  to  have  obtained  his  place  because 
no  one  else  would  take  it,  there  was 


some  little  appearance  of  discrepancy 
in  the  honourable  gentleman's  asser- 
tions. At  one  time  it  was  his  dexte- 
rity, and  the  next  moment  it  was  the 
refusal  of  others  to  take  his  situation, 
that  kept  him  in  it*  His  right  ho- 
nourable friend's  dexterity  must  cer- 
tainly be  very  formidable,  when  there 
was  no  person  on  the  other  side  who 
would  venture  to  change  places  with 
him.  But  if  it  was  not  even  choice, 
but  necessity,  to  which  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  owed  his  situation,  he 
must  say,  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate 
necessity  for  the  country.  If  the  with- 
holding of  their  services  on  the  part  of 
others  was  the  means  of  preserving  his 
right  honourable  friend  to  his  country, 
then  that  refusal  was  a  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  England,  and 
would  be  equally  an  important  event 
to  his  character.  It  would  shew  that 
his  fame,  which  was  progressively  in- 
creasing, and  would  increase  to  ages, 
arose  not  from  any  ardent  and  sanguine 
love  of  power — that  its  spring  was  not 
in  ambition,  but  that  it  was  driven  to 
display  itself  by  the  disinclination  of 
others  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion, to  share  in  the  toils  and  perils  of 
his  situation.  It  was  pleasing  to  him 
to  say,  that  he  knew  no  minister  who 
had  better  graced  his  pre-eminence ; 
and  under  his  auspices  he  was  confi- 
dent  that  this  country  would  not  be 
reduced  to  the  disgraceful  alternative 
mentioned  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite." — Such  was  the  vio- 
lence on  the  one  side,  and  such  the 
dignity  displayed  on  the  other,  in  the 
course  of  this  famous  conversation, 
which  did  much  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr  Perceval. — The  historian 
of  these  times  may  well  dispense  with 
any  reflections  on  an  occurrence  upon 
which  the  parties  themselves  have  so 
effectually  stamped  their  characters 
and  pretensions. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  com- 
missioners of  public  accounts  report- 
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ed  their  opinion  that  the  office  of  pay- 
master of  widows'  pensions  was  a  mere 
sinecure,  that  it  was  useless,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  abohshed.     In  a  late 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  mili- 
tary enquiry,  these  gentlemen  referred 
to  the  former  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  accounts,  confirmed 
their  opinion,  and  recommended  that  on 
the  death  of  the  patentee,  Gen.  Fox, 
the  office  should  be  abolished.    Gene- 
ral Fox  died  in  the  interval  betwixt  the 
last  and  present  sessions  of  parliament, 
but  as  the  office  had  not  been  actually 
abolished,  and  as  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  legislature  might  concur  in 
opinion  with  the  commissioners,  it  was 
thought  expedient,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  fill  up  the  appointment.     Colonel 
M'Mahon,  an  old  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  a  gentleman  in 
whose  praise  the  different  parties  in 
the  house  of  commons  vied  with  each 
other,  was  appointed  to  the   office  ; 
but  so  anxious  were  ministers  to  avoid 
suspicion,  that  care  had  been  taken 
distinctly  to  communicate  to  Colonel 
M'Mahon,  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  appointment,  he  was 
to  hold  the  office  subject  to  any  view 
which   parliament    might   afterwards 
take  of  it.     The  ministers  had  some 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  thus 
secured  the  government  against  all  mis- 
representation ;  but  in  this  they  were 
greatly  mistaken.    The  enemies  of  the 
appointment  fully    subscribed   to  all 
that  had  been  said  in  praise  of  Colonel 
M'Mahon,  but  were  not  the  more  sa- 
tisfied w  th  the  manner  in  which  the 
official  situation  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  had  been  bestowed.     Far 
from  thinking  that  the  high  character 
of  the  individual  justified  the  appoint- 
ment, they  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
more   deserving   the  man,   the   more 
strictly  ought  his  appointment  to  be 
scrutinised.     When  a  job  was  to  be 
done,  said  they,  if  a  person  generally 
obno2;iou3  were  selected,  there  was  less 


reason  to  fear  that  men  would  forget 
their  duty,  and  be  cheated  into  silence, 
than  when  a  man  deservedly  high  in 
public  estimation  was  appointed  to  a 
sinecure.  The  appointment,  they  said, 
was  insulting  to  parliament.     It  flew 
directly  in  the  face  of  their  resolutions. 
The  abolition  of  the  office  of  paymaster 
of  widows'  pensions  had  been  recom- 
mended not  merely  by  the  commission- 
ers of  1783,  but  that  recommendation 
had  been  confirmed  by  the   commis- 
sioners of  military  enquiry  in  1808,  in 
the  strongest  manner. — The  house  it- 
self, in  1810,  after  no  very  mild  debate, 
had  given  its  sanction  to  that  recom- 
mendation.   In  that  year,  after  a  warm 
■discussion  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  the 
1st  of  June,  and  after  one  division,  the 
house  came  to  two  resolutions.     The 
first  was  of  a  very  general  nature,  as 
it  merely  resolved,  "  That  the  utmost 
attention  to  economy  is  at  all  times  the 
duty  of  parliament."    The  second  sta- 
ted, •*  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that 
committee,  that,  in  addition  to  the  use- 
ful and  effective  measures  already  a- 
dopted  for  the  abolition  of  sinecure  of- 
fices, it  was  expedient  to  extend  them 
toothers,  the  duties  of  which  were  per- 
formed by  deputy  ;"  and  a  farther  a- 
mended  resolution,  after  a  long  debate, 
declared,  "  That  for  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  useful  and  effective  mea- 
sures already  adopted  for  the  abolition 
of  sinecures,  and  of  offices  the  duties 
of  which  were  executed  by  deputy,  it 
was  expedient   to  enable  his  majesty 
to   reward  in    a   different    way  those 
who  had  filled  high  effective  civil  of- 
fices"— That  the  office  held  by  Colo- 
nel M'Mahon  in  the  prince's  house- 
hold was  a  high  one,  but  it  did  not 
bring  him  within  the  meaning  of  the 
last  resolution,  which  was  only  under- 
stood to  comprehend  those  who  held 
high  effective  situations  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
in  the  public  offices  of  state. — It  ap- 
peared a  mere  jest  to  talk  of  the  situa- 
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tion  held  by  Golonel  M'Mahon  as  co- 
ining within  the  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tion —The  resolution  recommended  the 
abolition  of  ali  oflBces  which  produced 
revenue  without  employment,  and  the 
regulation  of  those  where  the  revenue 
and  employment  were  disproportion- 
ate. The  reports  both  of  the  com- 
missioners of  J  783,  and  of  1808,  re- 
x:ommended  the  abolition  of  the  two 
offices  of  paymaster  and  deputy  pay 
master  of  widows'  pensions,  as  being 
unnecessary,  the  one  having  very  Httle 
to  do,  the  other  nothing  at  all.  The 
office  of  paymaster  had  in  particular 
been  recommended  to  be  done  away  on 
the  demise  of  General  Fox.  Now, 
owhat  had  been  done  by  ministers  when 
that  event  took  place  ?  Why,  at  a  time 
when  the  house  wa>  not  sifting,  and 
jjarliament  had  no  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  prince  Regent  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  had  advised  that  the  office 
should  be  given  to  Colonel  M'Mahon  1 
But  then,  said  the  ministers.,  it  was 
.distinctly  communicated  to  him  that 
he  was  to  hold  it  subject  to  any  future 
act  of  parliament.  What  was  there  in 
this  ?  Why,  Colonel  M'Mahon  held 
Lis  own  private  estate  subject  to  any 
future  act  of  parliament.  That  he 
must  so  hold  his  sinecure  was  known 
to  him  before,  and  his  having  been  told 
so  then,  only  proved  that  the  minis- 
ters were  conscious  they  were  disre- 
garding those  principles  which  had 
been  recognised  by  the  house  and  its 
commissioners.  It  had  been  said  that 
it  was  not  granted  to  General  Fox  for 
life  any  more  than  to  Colonel  M'Ma- 
bon  ;  but  on  turning  to  the  report  of 
1783,  it  would  be  seen  that  no  reason 
had  been  given  for  not  immediately 
aljolishing  the  office,  but  that  it  was 
^hen  held  by  General  Fox.  If,  then, 
they  had  acted  consistently  with  that 
recommendation,  on  his  death  it  would 
have  been  abolished.  That  the  grant 
of  it  to  Colonel  M'Mahon  did  not  pre- 
▼ent  its  being  subject  to  9.  future  act 


of  parliament,  was  certain,  but  it  threvr 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  abolition, 
and  on  this  ground  they  could  not  but 
object  to  the  appointment. 

The  speakers  on  the  other  side  re- 
plied to  some  arguments  against  ap- 
pointing members  of  parliament  to  of- 
ficial situations,  as  well  as  to  the  ob- 
jections made  to  the  appointment  more 
immediately  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house.  On  the  several  questions 
they  took  high  ground.  It  is  obvious, 
said  they,  that  where  a  member  has 
been  appointed  to  an  office  which  ren- 
ders him  incapable  of  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, he  cannot  belong  to  the  class  of 
persons  by  whom  the  determinations 
of  the  house  of  commons  are  said  to 
be  improperly  influenced.  By  accept- 
ing office  under  government,  he  va- 
cates his  seat,  and  his  constituents 
must  determine  whether  he  shall  again 
fill  it.  If  they  disapprove  of  him  as 
their  representative,  the  remedy  is  in 
their  own  hands.  But  does  any  one 
really  think  that  the  circumstance  of 
being  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons should  disqualify  any  gentleman 
from  serving  the  public  in  an  official 
capacity  ?  Who  will  pretend  that  a 
barrister,  for  instance,  who  has  disco- 
vered extraordinary  talents,  should  be 
excluded  from  holding  a  public  office, 
because  he  is  a  member  of  parliament  ? 
Yet  to  such  absurdities  did  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  lead, — for  it 
had  been  admitted  that  to  all  the  ap- 
pointments complained  of,  men  of  ta- 
lent and  integrity  had  been  selected. 
No  want  of  honour  or  of  capacity  to 
fill  the  situations  to  which  they  had 
been  appointed  had  been  charged  a- 
gainst  any  of  them  ;  and  if  the  ap- 
pointments were  objectionable,  they 
must  be  so  on  this  foundation, — that 
the  gentlemen  on  whom  they  had  been 
conferred,  had  been  thought  worthy 
of  a  seat  in  that  house  by  their  con- 
stituents. The  objection  had  the  me- 
rit of  novelty  to  be  sure,  but  could 
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boast  of  nothing  else  to  recommend 
it. — Colonel  M'Mahon  had  been  high- 
ly praised,  although  no  more  than  jus- 
tice had  been  done  to  his  character ; 
yet  to  propose  him  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent as  a  person  well  entitled  to  a  pub- 
lic reward,  had  been  characterised  as 
disgraceful  to  the  individual,  deroga- 
tory to  the  prince,  and  insulting  to 
parliament. — It  was  known  that  the 
abolition  of  the  ofBce  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  it  tvas  supposed  that 
the  ofEce  had  been  given  to  Colonel 
M'Mahon  by  patent  for  life.  But  be- 
fore gentlemen  came  forward  with 
such  a  statement,  they  ought  to  have 
given  themselves  the  trouble  of  enqui- 
ring into  the  tenure  of  the  office,  and 
the  terms  of  the  appointment.  Had 
they  done  this,  they  would  have  found 
that  the  office  of  paymaster  of  widows* 
pensions  had  never  been  granted  for 
lite,  and  was  not  held  by  such  a  te- 
nure even  by  the  late  General  Fox. 
But  Colonel  M'Mahon  did  not  hold 
the  office  on  the  same  terms  with  Gen. 
Fox  ;  the  appointment  had  not  been 
such  as  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  insult  parliament, 
or  even  to  contemn  the  resolutions  of 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons. 
In  bestowing  it,  a  marked  respect  for 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee  had 
been  shewn  ;  and  so  far  were  the 
Prince  Regent  and  his  ministers  from 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such 
economical  measures  as  the  house 
might  approve,  that  it  had  been  dis- 
tinctly communicated  to  Colonel  M'- 
Mahon by  his  royal  highness's  com- 
mand, that  he  was  to  hold  the  office 
subject  to  any  view  which  parliament 
might  take  of  it ;  that  he  was  to  con- 
sider his  appointment  as  liable  to  the 
future  adjudication  of  the  legislature. 
— With  respect  to  this  and  other  sine- 
cures, the  house  would  recollect  the 
course  of  its  own  proceedings.  It  had 
been  resolved  that  no  sinecures  ought 


to  be  abolished  till  some  other  provi* 
sion  was  made  for  rewarding  the  ser- 
vants of  the  public.  The  case  of 
Colonel  M'Mahon  was  that  of  a  per- 
son whose  services  merited  public  re- 
muneration ;  the  power  of  giving  pen- 
sions instead  of  sinecures  had  not  yet 
been  granted  to  the  sovereign,  and 
under  those  circumstances  the  office  in 
question  having  become  vacant,  it  had 
been  given  to  as  worthy  an  individual 
as  the  government  could  have  selected. 
In  consequence  of  this  discussion. 
Colonel  M'Mahon's  appointment  was 
recalled  ;  nor  was  this  the  only  occa- 
sion during  the  present  session  on 
which  this  gentleman  had  to  share 
with  his  royal  master  in  the  obloquy 
which  it  had  now  become  fashionable 
tp  cast  upon  the  actions  of  the  Prince 
Regent — The  great  increase  of  public 
business  had  suggested  to  the  prince  the 
convenience  of  having  a  private  secreta- 
ry, and  Col.  M'Mahon,  as  the  person 
best  qualified  to  fill  this  situation,  was 
accordingly  named  to  it.  Mr  Wynn, 
however,  immediately  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  on  the  subject,  which 
he  and  his  friends  affected  to  consider 
as  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  welfare 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  safety  of  the 
state.  The  reasons  assigned  by  them 
for  the  great  alarm  which  they  felt 
on  this  occasion  were  various.  The 
office  was  a  new  one  ;  there  was  no  pre^ 
cedent  for  it  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. In  such  circumstances,  when  an 
appointment  so  novel  and  extraordinary 
had  been  made,  it  was  the  business  o£ 
the  House  of  Commons  to  enquire  into 
the  character  and  functions  which  it 
might  confer,  and,  by  resisting  danger- 
ous innovation  and  gross  abuse,  to 
watch  over  the  public  safety.  But 
notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  thia 
appointment,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
public  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  du- 
ties of  the  office,  and  the  imperious 
call  for  enquiry  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  representatives  of  the  pco- 
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pie  knew  nothing  more  about  it  than 
what  they  learned  from  the  Gazette, 
viz — "  That  Colonel  M'Mahon  had 
been  appointed  private  secretary  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent." — 
No  regular  appointment  had  taken 
place, — nothing  appeared  but  a  mi- 
nute of  treasury  for  the  payment  of 
salary.  But  what  in  real  ty  was  this 
office — what  the  nature  of  the  hold- 
er's situation — was  he  to  be  a  cabinet 
minister,  or  must  he  be  considered  as  a 
mere  clerk  or  amanuensis  ? — Did  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  times  jus- 
tify the  appointment  ?  William  the 
Third  was  the  soul — the  prime  mover 
of  the  corifederacy  formed  in  his  reign 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  :  He  sate  in  his  own  cabinet ; 
exercised  a  vigilant  scrutiny  over  every 
department  of  the  state ;  looked  into 
every  thing  with  his  own  eyes  ;  yet 
King  William  had  no  private  secreta- 
ry. When  the  house  of  Brunswick  was 
called  to  the  throne, — when  George 
the  First  came  to  this  country,  a 
stranger  to  our  language  and  man- 
ners, if  at  any  time  the  appointment  of 
such  a  secretary  could  have  been  rea- 
sonable, surely  it  was  at  that  time ; 
yet  George  the  First  had  no  private 
secretary.  But  it  was  unnecessary  to 
go  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  his 
present  majesty  ;  every  one  knew  with 
what  zeal  he  attended  to  pubHc  busi- 
ness till  the  period  of  his  unfortunate 
illness.  He  bestowed  more  attention 
on  business  than  any  of  his  predecess- 
ors ;  no  appointment,  how  trifling  so- 
ever, was  made  without  taking  his 
pleasure  upon  it.  From  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present,  he  had  raled  not 
only  as  a  king,  bnt  in  some  instances 
as  commander-in-chief,  his  pleasure  ha- 
ving  been  always  taken  by  the  secre- 
tary at  war  upon  commissions  granted 
in  the  army  ;  yet  his  majesty  never  had 
a  private  secretary  till  his  unfortunate 
complaint  led  to  the  appointment  of 


Colonel  Taylor. — At  last,  came  this 
appointment,  and  it  was  for  the  House 
to  consider  whether  it  formed  any 
precedent  for  the  appointment  of  Co- 
lonel M'Mahon.  The  appointment  of 
Colonel  Taylor  did  not  take  place  till 
the  disease  in  his  majesty's  eyes  had 
become  so  severe,  that  he  was  unable 
to  read  the  communications  of  his  mi- 
nisters, and  assistance  of  some  kind  be- 
came  indispensable.  But  it  never  was 
supposed  that  this  appointment  would 
be  made  a  precedent  for  others  of  the 
same  kind  under  circumstances  alto- 
gether different.  If  such  a  suspicion 
had  been  even  hinted,  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  Taylor  would  have  been 
more  particularly  noticed  ;  but  on  all 
occasions  where  the  circumstance  had 
been  alluded  to  in  the  house,  a  feeling 
of  delicacy  seemed  to  prevail  which  for 
a  time  suppressed  all  enquiry  and  dis- 
cussion.— King  William  had  no  secre- 
tary !  King  George  the  First  had  no 
secretary  !  And  why  ?  Because  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment is  the  king's  private  secretary, 
and  it  is  his  business  to  wait  on  his 
majesty  and  take  his  pleasure  on  the 
affairs  of  his  office.  Such  had  been 
the  practice  in  former  times  ;  such  had 
been  the  practice  even  in  the  reign  of 
his  present  majesty,  until  the  period  of 
his  malady ;  and  even  then  it  might  have 
been  better  if  the  secretary  of  state 
had  daily  attended  his  majesty,  and 
communicated  with  him  without  the 
intervention  of  another  person.  Per- 
haps the  same  plan  might  have  been 
followed  had  not  his  majesty  taken  a 
dislike  to  his  London  residence,  and 
determined  to  reside  at  Windsor,  when 
the  office  to  which  Colonel  Taylor 
had  been  appointed,  of  course  became 
necessar)'.  But  where  was  the  neces- 
sity for  the  creation  of  this  new  office 
at  the  present  moment,  with  a  salary 
of  20001.  a-year?  It  had  been  said 
that  there  was  a  great  accumulation 
of  business.    Had  it  really  accumula- 
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ted  so  much  within  these  few  years  as 
to  require  the  creation  of  a  new  office 
when  no  disability  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to  execute  his  high  duties  had 
been  insinuated  ?  '*  Look  at  the  num- 
ber of  commissions  in  che  army,"  it 
was  said ;  "  consider  what  a  labour  it 
is  even  to  sign  them."  It  might  be 
»o  ;  but  surely  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  private  secretary  should  sub- 
scribe the  Regent's  name  to  these  com- 
missions. If  the  labour  were  really  too 
burthensome,  it  might  be  lightened  by 
an  expedient  which  had  at  a  former 
period  been  adopted.  The  sovereign 
might  execute  a  warrant  empowering 
the  commander-in-chief  to  sign  as 
many  commissions  as  were  to  appear 
in  the  Gazette  on  one  occasion. — Was 
it  proper  to  have  a  private  secretary  to 
read  to  his  royal  highness  the  com- 
munications of  his  ministers  ?  His 
royal  highness  resided  in  London,  the 
ministers  had  an  opportunity  of  daily 
consultation  with  him,  and  there  could 
be  no  occasion  for  a  private  secretary 
to  communicate  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations and  advice.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  no  slight  importance  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  communications  of 
the  cabinet  council  to  the  sovereign 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  any 
third  person  whatever.  If  such  a  thing 
were  intended,  it  became  the  more  ne- 
cessary for  the  House  to  examine  into 
the  objects  of  the  appointment,  and  the 
consequences  to  which  it  was  likely 
to  lead.  It  was  highly  unconstitutional 
to  allow  the  secrets  of  the  council  to 
pass  through  a  third  person,  and  that 
person,  perhaps,  not  a  councillor.  It 
mig  t  be  said  that  Colonel  M'Mahon 
was  a  privy  councillor,  but  this  cir- 
cumstance did  not  strengthen  the 
argument  on  the  other  side.  By  his 
oath  as  secretary,  supposing  him  a 
mere  clerk,  he  would  be  bound  faith- 
fully to  read  the  communications  to 
his  royal  highness,  and  faithfully  to 
write    whatever   the    Prince   Regent 
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should  command  ;  but  in  his  character 
of  privy  councillor  he  was  bound  by 
his  oath  to  give  his  advice  upon  what 
he  read.  Was  it  fitting  that  the  ca- 
binet ministers  should  have  their  ad- 
vice to  the  sovereign  exposed  to  the 
animadversions  of  his  private  secreta- 
ry ?  If,  indeed,  interior  and  exterior 
cabinets  were  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, there  might  be  some  reason  for 
having  a  secretary  to  carry  the  com- 
munications from  one  to  the  other.  If 
it  were  constitutional  for  the  sove- 
reign to  have  both  an  ostensible  ministry 
and  a  private  junto  to  carry  on  the 
government,  such  a  secretary  might  be 
necessary  to  conduct  the  correspond- 
ence between  these  two  bodies.  If  it 
were  expedient  that  the  high  ofiices  of 
the  household  should  be  hawked  about 
by  the  menial  servants  and  attendants 
of  the  sovereign,  as  might  happen  on 
some  occasions,  then  the  use  of  such 
an  officer  as  this  might  be  apparent ; 
though  even  then  there  ought  to  be  a 
formal  appointment,  that  the  officer 
might  be  responsible. — This  was  an 
important  view  of  the  subject,  and  de- 
served the  most  serious  attention. 

If  the  time  which  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  had  chosen  for  recommending 
this  improper  measure  were  consider- 
ed, their  offence  would  appear  under 
heavy  aggravations.  Public  opinion 
proclaimed,  that  at  this  period  least  of 
c.ll  should  any  addition  be  made  to 
the  vast  expenditure  of  the  country .«— 
Col.  M'Mahon,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  named  to  an  office,  the  abohtion 
of  which  a  committee  of  the  House 
had  strongly  recommended  ;  and  when 
parliament  decided  that  he  should  not 
retain  it,  the  ingenuity  of  government 
had  been  directed  to  discover  a  new 
office  still  more  objectionable.  What 
couldbesaidof  sucnameasure,but  that 
a  determination  was  evmced  to  create 
a  place  with  the  view  of  compensating 
Colonel  M*Mahon  for  that  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived,  in  obedience  to 
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the  determination  of  parliament  ?  It 
■was  needless  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
sei  vices  of  Colonel  M'Mahon  ;  no  one 
doubted  the  propriety  of  rewarding 
them ;  but  were  the  place*  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Regent  seized  upon  with 
auch  rapacity  that  nothing  could  be 
reserved  for  a  faithful  servant  ?  Would 
not  the  privy  purse  suffice  ;  or  if  the 
salary  were  inadequate,  could  not  the 
place  of  equerry  be  subjoined  ?  If  both 
together  were  insufficient,  surely  other 
situations  might  have  been  discovered 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  reward. — But 
the  Prince  Regent,  with  all  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  without  the  infirmities  of 
his  father,  could  require  no  such  as- 
sistance as  ministers  seemed  anxious  to 
provide  for  him. 

In  support  of  the  appointment,  it 
was  said,  that  the  renowned  champions 
of  constitutional  principles,  the  great 
advocates  of  popular  rights, — were  ea- 
ger to  declare— what  ? — that  the  king 
should  not  have  a  private  secretary— 
that  the  head  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment should  not  be  relieved  from  that 
bodily  labour  from  which  any  other 
person  in  the  kingdom,  having  only 
half  as  much  to  do,  would  certainly 
claim  an  exemption.  Such  was  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  by  all  this 
show  of  argument  and  noise  of  decla- 
mation. To  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, they  had  moved  for  the  instru- 
ment by  which  Colonel  M'Mahon  had 
been  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  What  occasion  could 
there  be  for  producing  papers  which 
could  give  the  House  no  information  ? 
If  the  instrument  specified  the  precise 
duties  which  Colonel  M'Mahon  had  to 
perform,  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  its  production  ;  but  it  contained  no 
such  specification,  as  it  merely  an- 
nounced that  Colonel  M'Mahon  had 
been  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  They  who  had  ulte- 
rior views — they  who  thought  the  in- 
strument illegal,  would  of  course  vote 


for  the  production  of  the  papers  ;  but 
others  who  had  different  views,  would 
take  an  opposite  course.  The  present 
was  tjie  proper  moment  to  settle  both 
the  legality  and  expediency  of  the  ap- 
pointment ;  for  even  when  it  had  been 
proved  that  the  appointment  was  not 
illegal,  its  merits  might  still  remaia 
questionable. 

It  waa  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
person  could  regard  the  act  as  illegal. — 
Was  it  contended  that  the  crown  had 
no  power  to  create  a  new  office  ?— 
Those  who   entertained  this  opinion 
might  be  referred  to  the  statute-book 
for  proofs  that  such  a  power  was  con- 
stitutionally vested  in  the  chief  magi- 
strate of  this  country.  The  statute  of 
Queen  Anne  expressly  recognized  new 
offices  created  by  the  crown,  although 
it  disqualified  the  holders  from  sitting 
in   parliament. — But  Colonel  M'Ma- 
hon  was  not  a  new  officer  in  the  strict 
sense   of  the   word.     The   situation 
which  Colonel  Taylor  held  about  his 
majesty  was  the  same  with  that  held  by 
Colonel  M'Mahon  about  the  prince  ; 
and  both  or  none  of  the  appointments 
was  legal ;  yet  when  Colonel  Taylor 
was  named  secretary  to  the  king,  no 
objection  was  made.     Every  party  in 
its  turn  had  availed  itselfof  the  instru- 
mentality of  Colonel  Taylor,  without 
discovering  that  his  office  was  illegal 
t)r  unconstitutional. — The  private  se- 
cretary of  the  Regent,   it   had  been 
said,  was  the  organ  of  his  pleasure  to 
all  his  subjects.     This  was  fine  lan- 
guage ;  but  in  what  respect  could  he 
be  called  the  organ  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's pleasure  ?     When  we  speak  of 
the  king's  pleasure,  we  understand  the 
words  to  signify  his  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  any  act  of  state  ;  but 
in   that  sense   of  the  words   Colonel 
M'Mahon  could  not  communicate  the 
pleasure  of  the  Prince  Regent  in  any 
way  that  could  authorise  the  subject 
to  obey  it,  or  to  act  upon  it  with  offi- 
cial responsibility.     The  private  se- 
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cretary  did  not  hold  any  office  of 
state,  but  had  been  appointed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  incredible 
bodily  labour  to  which  the  increased 
and  increasing  business  of  the  c<iuntry 
exposed  the  head  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment. The  papers  sent  from  the 
different  public  offices, — the  number- 
less acts  which  it  was  necessary  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Prince  Regent  for  his  ap- 
probation or  for  his  signature,  some 
of  them  very  urgent,  and  consequently 
to  be  presented  as  such, — some  less  so, 
and  hence  to  be  disposed  of  in  another 
manner, — the  manual  labour  attendant 
upon  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  re- 
quired that  some  plan  should  be  adopt- 
ed for  relieving  the  severity  of  exer- 
tion. Even  the  arrangement  of  the 
mass  c^f  communications  submitted  to 
the  royal  attention,  was  in  itself  a 
source  of  labour  which  required  the 
employment  of  a  secretary,  by  whose 
intervention  the  dispatch  of  public  bu- 
siness might  be  greatly  facilitated.--His 
majesty,  it  had  been  said,  discharged 
all  that  labour  for  forty-five  years 
without  any  such  relief,  nor  did  he  ask 
assistance  till  he  was  driven  to  it  by  an 
infirmity,  from  which  the  Prince  Re- 
gent was  happily  exempted.  His  ma- 
jesty certainly  did  transact  the  public 
business  without  the  assistance  of  a 
private  secretary,  and  he  did  so  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one  ;  but  while 
we  did  honour  to  the  laborious  acti- 
vity and  diligence  of  George  HI.,  we 
should  remember  some  discriminating 
circumstances  between  him  and  the 
exalted  personage  who  now  exercised 
the  sovereign  authority.  The  king 
came  to  the  throne  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  and  was  gradually  train- 
ed to  those  habits  of  business  which  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  labour  which  every  year  of 
his  reign  produced.  In  him  it  pro- 
gressively became  a  task  of  compara- 
tive ease  ;  but  the  Prince  Regent  en- 
tering upon  the  laborious  details  of  go- 


vernment at  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  of  life,  could  not  be  expected  to 
possess  those  facilities  in  transacting 
public  business,  or  that  severe  appli- 
cation to  it,  which  was  the  result  of 
early  habit  in  his  royal  father  ;  and 
must  be  overwhelmed  at  onre  by  the 
mass  of  business  which  comes  before 
him,  were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of 
a  secretary  in  the  minor  details  of  ar- 
rangement— Looking,  therefore,  at 
this  part  of  the  question  alone,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  great  increase  of 
duties  annexed  to  the  office  of  the  so- 
vereign, arising  out  of  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  the  motion  was  the 
most  extraordinary  one  that  had  ever 
been  brought  before  that  House.  It 
seemed  to  betray  deep  marks  of  a  dis- 
position to  complain  in  the  absence  of 
all  grounds  of  complaint — of  a  determi- 
nation to  find  grievances  where  none 
existed ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  dis- 
played a  miserable  poverty  of  inven- 
tion— Great  pomp  and  solemnity  had 
accompanied  its  whole  progress  down 
to  the  present  moment.  A  month  or 
six  weeks  before,  notice  was  given  by 
the  honourable  member  of  a  motion 
upon  a  most  important  constitutional 
question.  Expectation  was  excited — 
the  day  arrived,  and  lo !  they  were  to 
decide  whether  the  Prince  Regent  was 
to  have  a  private  secretary !  Really 
it  was  a  subject  scarcely  deserving  of 
the  solemnity  which  had  been  attach- 
ed to  it ;  it  was  brought  forward  rather 
from  party  views — rather  for  the  pur- 
poses of  misrepresentation  than  any 
other.  It  was  intended  to  persuade 
the  country  that  Colonel  M'Mahon 
would  be  the  organ  of  communication 
between  that  cabinet  behind  the  throne, 
of  which  so  much  had  been  said,  and 
the  official  servants  of  the  crown.  He 
was  to  be  represented  as  the  channel 
through  which  would  flow  that  stream 
of  secret  influence,  of  unseen  power, 
by  which  the  subordinate  agents  of  go- 
vernment were  supposed  to  be  directs 
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ed.  But  did  any  body  believe  all  this  ? 
Such  common-place  declamation  might 
serve  very  well  to  turn  a  paragraph  in 
a  newspaper,  in  order  to  keep  alive  an 
impression    unfavourable    to'  govern- 
ment, but  was  hardly  worthy  of  se- 
rious refutation  ;  it  was  very  well,  to 
be  sure,  that  it  should  be  used   by 
those   who   thought  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's pleasure  could  not  be  properly 
communicated,  because  they  were  not 
the  objects  of  it.     The  subject  of  the 
present  motion  was  not  of  that  grave 
nature  which  had  been  supposed  ;  and 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  M'Mahou 
as  private  secretary,  was  neither  unlaw- 
ful nor  inexpedient,  unless  the  House 
were  prepared  to  make  the  Prince  Re- 
gent one  of  the  greatest  slaves  in  his 
own  dominions. 
'         The  motion  was  lost  by  a  consider- 
able majority ;  and  never  surely  was 
there  a  more  sordid  attempt  at  econo- 
my, or  a  more  singular  effort  to  excite 
-  .  jealousy  and  alarm.     In  justice  to  the 
reader,  a  general  view  has  been  pre- 
served of  this  memorable  debate ;   it 
might  be  convenient  for  some  persons 
that  their  sentiments   on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  should  be  buried  in 
oblivion,  but  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  country  that  such  things  should  be 
remembered.    To  what  does  the  ques- 
tion really  amount  which  called  forth 
this  marvellous   display   of  constitu- 
tional knowledge? — Was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a   private   secretary  to   the 
prince  illegal  ?  No  ;  since  the  crown 
has  an  unquestionable  power  to  create 
netv  offices — Was  it  unconstitutional  ? 
No  ;  for  the  private  secretary  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  affairs  of  state — he 
had  no  advi*  e  to  give — he  had  no  re- 
sponsibility— he  had  no  influence  or 
power.     Was  it  worth  while,  in  point 
of  economy,  to  dispute  about  an  al- 
lowance of  20001.  a-year  to  a  person 
who  should  relieve  the  sovereign  of 
•^^       this  great  empire,  of  labours  which  he 
could  with  the  utmost  difficulty  over- 


take, and  many  parts  of  which  it  was 
quite  unsuitable  to  his  dignity  to  per- 
form ? — Upon  constitutional  princi- 
ples, surely,  this  appointment  could 
not  be  assailed,  while  the  spirit  of  eco- 
nomy which  could  seek  its  recal,  was 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  great  na- 
tion. 

The  tellership  of  the  exchequer,  an 
office   of  great  antiquity,    had    been 
conferred  on  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham  and  Lord  Camden,  as  a  reward- 
for  the  services  of  their  respective  fa- 
thers, the  one  of  whom,  Mr  George 
Grenville,  had  been  prime  minister,  and 
the  other  (Lord  Camden)  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  this  country.  The 
office  is  as  ancient  as  the  exchequer  it- 
self, and,  like  many  other  offices  be- 
stowed by  the  crown,  confers  upon  the' 
holder  a  vested  right  with  which  the 
legislature  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, interfere. — The  emoluments 
arise  out  of  certain  fees  charged  on 
the  issue  of  the  public  monies,  and  they 
increase,  of  course,  with  the  increase  of 
the  public  expencliture.    A  poundage 
on  all  sums  issued  for  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  service  of  the  army,  na- 
vy, ordnance,  &c.  besides  a  fee  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  pensions  and 
annuities  are  charged  by  the  tellers. 
From  a  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  accounts,  dated  in  1782,  it 
appeared  that  the  profits  of  this  office, 
which  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  it 
was  conferred,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  25001.  per  annum  to  each  of  the 
tellers,  had  risen  to  70001.  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expence  incurred  during 
the  American  war.     From  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  public  expendi- 
ture in  the  year  1808,  it  appeared  that 
the  emoluments  of  the  tellers  amounted 
at  that  time  to  23,0001.  per  annum 
each,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  farther  increase  has  since  taken  place. 
Tne  principle  on  which  the  fees  are 
charged  is  such,  that  the  emoluments 
increase,  as  already  stated,  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  increase  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure ;  and  as  they  are  thus  in- 
definite in  amount,  parliament  had 
upon  some  occasions  interfered,  for 
the  purposes  of  regulation.  The  an- 
nuities lately  conferred  on  the  princesses 
had  been  exempted  from  any  deduction 
to  the  tellers.  The  subsidies  granted  to 
foreign  powers  had  always  in  practice 
been  exempted  ;  and  although  the  tel- 
lers had  formerly  claimed  five  per  cent. 
on  all  sums  issued  for  the  extraordinary 
service  of  the  army,  yet  on  oneoccasion, 
when  a  sum  of  100,0001.  had  been 
granted  for  this  purpose,  parliament 
reduced  the  fee  to  three  shillings  and 
nine  pence  per  cent.  On  these  grounds 
Mr  Creevy  founded  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, the  last  of  which  declared,  that 
"  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament,  in  the 
present  unparalleled  state  of  national 
expenditure,  and  pubhc  calamity,  to 
exercise  its  rights  still  farther  over  the 
fees  now  paid  out  of  the  public  mo- 
ney at  the  exchequer,  so  as  to  confine 
the  profits  of  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Lord  Camden  to  some  fixed 
and  settled  sum  of  money,  more  con- 
formable in  amount  to  the  usual  grants 
of  public  money  for  public  services, 
and  more  suited  to  the  present  means 
and  resources  of  the  nation." 

In  support  of  the  resolutions,  it  was 
maintained,  that  the  principle  which 
gives  existence  to  and  governs  every 
public  office,  is  the  benefit  of  the 
state.  Government  requires  that  vari- 
ous branches  of  business  should  be 
transacted,  and  persons  must  be  found 
to  transact  them.  The  acceptance  of 
a  public  office  implies  an  engagement 
to  do  the  business  and  a  right  to  a 
compensation  ;  the  officer  has  powers 
delegated  to  him  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duties,  but  he  has  no  other 
right  than  to  the  reward  of  his  labour ; 
he  has  no  right  to  any  specific  quantity 
of  business  ;  that  quantity  must  fluc- 
tuate according  to  circumstances,  or 
may  be  regulated  by  the  convenience 


of  the  state.  If  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity require  a  diminution  or  anni- 
hilation of  the  business  of  his  office,  or 
the  transference  of  it  elsewhere,  the  of- 
ficer cannot  oppose  to  new  regulations 
the  diminution  or  annihilation  of  his 
profits  ;  because,  not  the  emolument 
of  the  officer,  but  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  was  the  object  of  the  institu- 
tion. To  suppose  a  right  in  him  to 
make  such  an  objection,  would  be  to 
suppose  the  office  created  for  his  be- 
nefit, that  is,  to  suppose  it  to  originate 
in  a  violation  of  public  trust,  an  abuse 
of  power,  and  an  offence  against  the 
state.  Where  law  or  usage  has  annex* 
ed  terms  to  the  grant  which  limit  the 
right  of  the  executive  power  to  re- 
sume or  take  it  away,  the  reason  seems 
to  be,  the  expediency  of  leaving  the 
officer  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  independent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  that  power,  which  might 
otherwise  at  pleasure  remove  him  ;  but 
when  it  is  no  longer  for  public  conve- 
nience that  such  duties  should  be  ex- 
ercised, or  when  the  exercise  of  them 
becomes  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
public,  it  would  be  an  inversion  of  the 
principle  which  governs  such  establish- 
ments to  suffer  that  private  emolu- 
ment, which  was  no  motive  for  the  in- 
stitution, to  prevent  or  retard  the  abo- 
lition of  them.  It  matters  not  what 
the  duration  or  condition  of  the  inte- 
rest may  be,  whether  for  life  or  years, 
during  good  behaviour  or  pleasure ; 
all  offices  are  equally  subject  to  that 
governing  principle  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  were  created — the  good  of 
the  public. 

The  public  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain officers  of  any  description  at  such 
an  expense.  This  nation  is  in  debt 
many  hundreds  of  millions.  It  raises 
every  year  to  pay  the  interest  and 
charges  attending  that  debt  an  enor- 
mous sum,  of  which  a  poundage  is  to 
be  paid  to  these  officers  for  business 
from  whence  the  public  derive  no  b«* 
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nefit ;  and  should  additions  be  made 
this  year  to  the  public  debt,  unless 
the  legislature  will  interpose  its  au- 
thority, these  fees  of  office  will  have 
their  addition  likewise.  The  profits 
arise  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  public  distress.  If  parHament 
thought  it  reasonable  formerly  to  make 
a  reduction,  because  100,0001.  were 
issued,  what  ought  to  be  done  now 
when  seven  milHons  are  issued  for  ex- 
traordinaries  of  the  army  ?  It  is  not 
only  the  right,  therefore,  but  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  interfere. 

But  the  reasons  urged  against  the 
resolutions  were  deemed  conclusive.—- 
Some    one   had  said,  that  he  wished 
this  question  to  be  discussed  as  a  mere 
/f  question  of  private  property  between 
man  and  man.     This  was  admitted  to 
be  a  fair  principle  ;  but  it  should  al- 
ways be  recollected  that  one  of  the 
parties  is  the  judge  on  this  occasion, 
as  parliament  must  represent  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.     It   could   not 
be  denied  that  the  tellership  of  the  ex  - 
phequer  was  an  ancient  office,  coeval 
indeed  with  the  exchequer  itself,   and 
legally  within  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
The  right  of  the  present  holders  to 
the  joint   office   was   a   vested   right 
which  could  not  be  touched  ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  legally  grant- 
ed, formed  also  a  vested  interest  which 
must  be  protected.  Most  of  the  landed 
estates  in  the  country  were  enjoyed  on 
no  better  title  than  a  legal  grant  from 
the  crown.  A  case  of  parhamentary  in- 
terference to  regulate  the  office  of  audi- 
tor of  the  exchequer  had  been  referred 
to  ;  but  in  that  case,  Lord  Sandys  the 
auditor  had  by  some  negligence  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  attorney-general  to 
have  had  the  grant  of  the  office  re- 
called.    It  was  the  interest  of  the  au- 
ditor in  such  circumstances  to  consent 
that  the  office  should  be  reformed  in 
the  manner  which  government  thought 
reasonable.— The  conduct  of  parlia- 
jnent  in  1782,  when  it  limited  the  emo- 


luments of  the  tellers  to  be  afterwards 
appointed,  clearly  recognised  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  legislature  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  emolu- 
ments   of    persons    enjoying    vested 
rights.  The  most  serious  consequences 
might  be  apprehended  from  any  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty ;  consequences  compared  with 
which  the  receipt  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  a-year  by  the  present  tellers 
during  their  lives  was  of  little  mo- 
ment.  The  proceedings  of  parliament 
in  1782,  v?hich  did  not  infringe  upon 
those  vested  interests,  while  they  regu- 
lated the  emoluments  of  the  tellers  who 
should    be    subsequently    appointed^ 
amounted  to  a  clear  parliamentary  re- 
cognition of  the  rights,  and  a  parlia- 
mentary pledge  that  they  should  not 
be  disturbed. — An  honourable  gentle- 
man  (Mr  Bankes)    who   had   lately 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
sinecure   offices,   uniformly   acknow- 
ledged the  principle,  that  the  vested 
interests  of  those  to  whom  the  offices 
had  been  legally  granted  should  not 
be  disturbed.     Who  could  determine 
where  the  opposite  principle  if  once 
admitted  might  stop  ?  If  parliament 
should  once  interfere  with  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  tellers  of  the  exchequer, 
and  declare  the  compensation  to  be 
too  great  for  the  merits  or  labours  of 
the  noble  lords,  what  should  prevent 
its  interference  with  the  church  also, 
to  determine  what  bishops  have  re- 
wards disproportioned  to  their  talents 
and  services  ?  Why  not  enquire  into 
the  state  of  tithes  also,  and  the  rights 
not  only  of  theclergy,  but  of  the  lay 
proprietors  ?    Where   would   such   a 
scrutiny  end  if,  disregarding  the  vested 
rights  of  individuals,  parliament  vrere 
to  enquire  into  the  adequacy  or  ina- 
dequacy of  the  remuneration  for  la- 
bour or  services  ?  Parliament  had  no 
right    to    consider    whether     Lords 
Buckingham  and  Camden  had  received 
rewards  which  were  too  great :  the 
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only  question  was,  whether  they  were 
entitled  to  the  ordinary  emoluments  of 
offices  which  had  been  legally  confer- 
red on  them.- — The  present  motion 
might  defeat  the  object  of  the  sinecure 
office  bill  in  another  place.  It  might 
be  said,  "  see  what  the  Commons  are 
doing  :  they  send  up  a  bill  professing 
to  respect  vested  interests,  and  intend- 
ing merely  to  abolish  sinecures  ;  but 
look  at  their  votes,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  are  going  on  to  the  destruc- 
tion even  of  vested  rights."  Such  ar- 
guments would  be  powerful  against 
a  good  bill.  The  office  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  motion,  although  ob- 
noxious on  account  of  its  enormous 
profits,  could  not  continue  very  long  ; 
one  of  the  holders  was  above  sixty 
years  old,  and  the  other  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  so  that  parliament  would,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  be  enabled  to  re- 
gulate or  abolish  the  office  without  in- 
justice to  individuals. — These  argu- 
ments prevailed,  and  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  considerable  majority. 
One  singular  circumstance  occurred 
in  this  debate  ;  the  opposition  were  still 
more  active  to  oppose  the  motion  than 
the  ministers ;  and  Messrs  Tierney  and 
Ponsonby  not  only  voted  but  spoke 
at  length  on  the  same  side  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

A  biU  introduced  by  Mr  Bankes  for 
abolishing  sinecure  offices,  gave  rise  to 
a  discussion  of  some  interest.  The 
bill  had  for  its  object  to  abolish  si- 
necure offices  executed  by  deputy,  pre- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  a  respect 
for  the  rights  of  those  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  offices  at  the  time. 
From  the  profits  of  these  offices  as 
they  should  fall  in,  it  was  intended 
to  establish  a  fund  out  of  which  the 
civil  servants  of  the  public  might,  af- 
ter a  certain  length  of  time,  be  pro- 
vided with  pensions  corresponding  to 
their  merits.  The  measure  had  been 
raised  into  favour  with  the  people  by 
Bsany  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  ad- 


vantages which  it  promised  to  secure  ; 
and  although  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  that,  in  point  of  economy, 
such  regulations  could  have  no  effect, 
since  the  profits  of  the  offices  abolish- 
ed were  to  be  given  in  a  different  shape 
to  those  who  either  had,  or  were 
supposed  to  have,  claims  on  the  pub- 
lic, yet  were  many  efforts  made  to 
cast  odium  on  those  who  ventured 
to  oppose  the  bill .  Mr  Perceval  and 
his  friends  had  not  resisted  the  bill 
in  its  progress  to  the  committee,  but 
when  the  order  of  the  day  was  mo- 
ved for  taking  the  report  into  con- 
sideration, a  discussion  took  place, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance : 

In  support  of  the  bill  it  was  said, 
that  no  better  method  could  be  found 
of  rewarding  high  and  efficient  services  , 
in  the  state  than  by  salaries  proportion- 
ed to  their  importance.    That  as  the 
House  had  formerly  agreed  to  certain 
resolutions  which  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  sinecure  offices  should  either 
be  abolished  or  regulated,  it  was  bound 
to  support  the  present  bill,  which  was, 
in  fact,  framed  upon  these  resolutions. 
' — An  opinion  had  been  intimated  that 
the  power  of  the  crown  had  not  in- 
creased of  late  years  ;  but  was  it  pos- 
sible to  look  at  the  immense  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  ;  at  the  great  mi- 
litary and  naval  establishments  ;   the 
vast  patronage  thus  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown  ;  at  the  increase  of  the 
revenue,  and  of  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  its  collection  ;  was  it  pos- 
sible to  look  at  these  things  without 
being   convinced  that  dependence  on 
the  crown  was  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  a  degree  quite  unexam- 
pled in  former  times  ?  It  was  no  light 
consideration,  also,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  commercial  and  corporate  bo- 
dies in  the  country  were  in  the  habit  of 
looking  up  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
for  favour  and  protection.   There  had, 
been  times,  indeed,  when  the  i^iflu^nse 
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of  the  crown  was  more  openly  exerted 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ; 
but  could  there  be  a  doubt  that  much 
of  open  corruption  still  remained,  and 
had  become  an  object  of  just  abhor- 
rence to  the  people  ?  The  present  mea- 
sure, if  adopted,  would  have  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  purifying  the  future 
parliaments  of  the  country — It  iXras 
enough  to  excite  suspicion,  that  the 
offices  which  this  bill  proposed  to  abo- 
lish, were  represented  as,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  outworks  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  the  crown,  while  they 
are,  in  truth,  as  a  mill- stone  attach- 
ed to  the  monarchy,  threatening  to 
weigh  it  to  the  ground. — The  recent 
vote  of  the  House,  by  which  the  si- 
necure office  of  paymaster  of  widows* 
pensions  was  abolished,  had  raised  the 
character  of  the  Commons  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  country.  There  ne- 
ver was  a  moment  when  it  was  more 
important  to  preserve  and  increase 
that  estimation.  Let  the  House  now 
prove  that  the  act  alluded  to  proceed- 
ed not  from  the  effervescence  of  the 
moment,  but  that  the  Commons  were 
prepared  to  advance  upon  principle 
to  the  abolition  of  sinecures  at  once 
useless  and  odious. — It  might  be  wrong 
to  delude  the  people  with  the  idea  that 
the  measures  now  recommended  would 
materially  diminish  the  public  burdens ; 
but  great  joy  would  be  diffused  by  the 
conviction  that  parliament  had  deter- 
mined to  sanction  such  branches  of 
expenditure  only  as  the  public  service 
indispensably  required. — If  the  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  it  would  remove 
much  of  the  existing  corruptions  of 
parliament.  Had  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr 
Burke  been  alive,  they  would  have 
^ven  their  cordial  support  to  the  bill, 
which  did  not  propose  to  deprive  the 
crown  of  the  power  of  rewarding  me- 
rit, but  to  prevent  the  public  money 
from  being  lavished  in  disgraceful  si- 
necures. The  bill  before  the  House 
would  form  a  safeguard  to  the  crown, 


particularly  at  a  time  when  the  people 
were  so  much  disgusted  with  sinecures. 
The  House  had,  by  a  former  vote,  gi- 
ven the  country  a  pledge  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  would,  by  the  vote  of 
that  night,  redeem  this  pledge. 

It  was  answered,  that,  as  the  House 
appeared  to  be  in  some  measure  pledged 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  it  had  been 
the  wish  of  those  who  opposed  it,  that 
it  should  be  carried  through  the  com- 
mittee, and  presented  in  the  most 
perfect  shape  to  which  it  could  be 
brought ;  but  now  that  this  had  been 
done,  it  was  proper  that  the  objec- 
tions to  it,  both  in  the  details  and 
in  the  principle,  should  be  considered. 
—In  considering  the  details,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  bill  proposed  a  most 
inconvenient  union  of  different  offices^ 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  and  justice  general  of  Scot- 
land ;  while  the  proposal  of  retaining 
many  offices,  and  abolishing  the  sala- 
ries attached  to  them,  was  rather  an 
extraordinary  one. — The  bill  propo- 
sed, also,  to  incorporate  the  office  of 
auditor-general  with  that  of  president 
of  the  council,  and  thus  to  save  the 
salary  of  the  former  place ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  prin- 
ciple of  justice  the  president  of  the 
council  could  be  called  on,  without 
any  additional  remuneration,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  au- 
ditor of  the  exchequer.  It  had  Leen 
said  that  this  office  might  be  dischar- 
ged as  hitherto  by  deputy  ;  but  it  was 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice 
to  make  any  man  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  a  deputy  not  of  his  own 
appointing. — The  bill  also  provided, 
that  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  pella 
should  be  united  to  that  of  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal  ;  yet,  on  a  very  recent 
occasion,  when  money  was  to  be  raised, 
the  deputy  clerk  of  the  pells  exercised 
a  controul  upon  the  privy  seal. — The 
bill,  after  stating  the  offices  to  be  abo- 
lished in  Ireland,  contained  this  re- 
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markable  clause,  "  provided  always 
that  no  offices  shall  from  henceforward 
be  granted  in  reversion.**  Now  when 
all  the  sinecures  are  abolished,  nothing 
can  be  left  of  which  the  reversion  may- 
be given,  as  it  is  well  known  that  effi- 
cient offices  cannot  be  thus  granted. — 
In  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  first-fruits 
and  custos  brevium  a  fee-simple  had 
been  granted  ;  it  was  absurd,  there- 
fore, to  talk  of  making  any  alteration 
on  them,  while  a  disposition  to  protect 
all  vested  interests  was  professed. — The 
law  offices  in  the  disposal  of  the  chief 
justices  were  of  course  vested  interests 
in  the  present  holders  which  could  not 
be  taken  from  them.  The  labours  of 
these  high  officers,  particularly  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
would  be  very  ill  paid,  but  for  the  ad- 
dition to  their  other  emoluments  deri- 
ved from  their  right  to  dispose  of  the 
offices  which  it  was  now  intended  to 
abolish ;  and,  if  the  abolition  should 
take  place,  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
must  be  greatly  augmented. — But  the 
principle  of  the  bill  was  perfectly  ab- 
surd and  extravagant ;  it  amounted  in 
fact  to  this,  that  the  crown  should  not 
have  the  power  of  securing  for  the 
public  service  men  who  might  be  the 
most  capable  of  serving  it  w  ith  advan- 
tage, unless  they  chanced  to  be  in  cir- 
cumstances which  might  enable  them 
to  resign  without  inconvenience  all 
other  professions  or  pursuits.  It  is 
only  by  such  places  as  those  which  this 
bill  would  abolish,  that  the  crown  has 
the  power  of  prevailing  on  men  who 
are  not  independent  in  their  fortimes, 
and  who  must  look  to  their  own  exer- 
tions for  the  support  of  their  families, 
to  enter  into  the  public  service.  Sup- 
pose that  the  sovereign,  at  any  future 
period,  were  to  be  surrounded  by  aris- 
tocratical  combinations,  and  that  to 
preserve  his  proper  place  in  the  consti- 
tution, he  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
«fttl  to  his  service  some  gentleman  from 
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the  other  side  of  the  house.  The  gen- 
tleman most  worthy  of  being  selected, 
might,  in  duty  to  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily, be  compelled  to  refuse  office, 
unless  the  crown  had  something  to 
bestow  in  addition  to  the  regular  sa- 
lary. The  existence  of  sinecure  offi- 
ces would,  in  the  above  circumstan- 
ces, contribute  materially  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  crown,  and  to  the 
support  of  its  proper  rank  in  the 
constitution. — Some  persons  concei- 
ved the  influence  of  the  crown  to  be 
exorbitant  ;  but  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  good  sense  of  the  coun- 
try, whether  that  influence  was  too 
great.  The  progress  of  information 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  had 
communicated  of  late  years  to  the  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic  branches  of 
the  constitution,  far  more  weight  and 
influence,  than  all  the  existing  offices 
together,  with  the  increased  patronage 
of  the  army,  and  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  had  bestowed  on  the  crown. 
Even  the  late  debates  and  divisions  in 
the  House  of  Commons  proved,  that 
there  existed  no  such  preponderating 
influence  as  the  crown  was  supposed 
to  exert  over  parliament. — The  pro- 
posed measure  could  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  as  it  respected  the 
crown  ;  and  it  was  for  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  to  say,  whether  it  would 
not  lead  to  the  dangerous  diminutipn 
of  an  influence  which  is  by  no  means 
too  extensive.  A  great  bio  w  would  be 
given  to  the  monarchy  were  the  crown 
deprived  of  the  means  of  calling  any 
man  to  its  service  not  completely  in- 
dependent in  his  fortune.  A  pension, 
after  service  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  would  by  no  means  form  an 
adequate  inducement,  as  every  man  of 
proper  feeling  would  prefer  the  means 
of  providing  permanently  for  his  fa- 
mly,  to  any  provision  which  was  to  be 
made  merely  for  his  own  life. — These 
arguments  proved  unsuccessful  ;  the 
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report  of  the  committee  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  enormous  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure of.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
system  of  finance  which  it  has  been 
found  convenier.t  to  adopt,  have  in- 
volved  the  public  accounts  in  great 
perplexity  and  confusion.  This  is  the 
result,  however,  of  the  magnitude  and 
intricacy  of  the  subject  alone  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  che  utmost  skill 
and  talent,  as  well  as  the  greatest  in- 
tegrity, have  beeu  displayed  by  go- 
vernment in  reiterated  attempts  to  sim- 
plify and  familiarize  the  details  to  the 
public  mind.  As  the  subject  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
country,  the  knowledge  and  acuteness 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  annually  employed  in  its  investiga- 
tion ;  and  so  great  was  the  expendi- 
ture during  the  present  year,  so  se- 
vere were  the  difficulties  which  pressed 
upon  the  national  resourses,  that  a 
greater  share  of  attention  than  usual 
•was  devoted  to  the  state  of  the  fin- 
ances. The  necessity  of  imposing 
«ome  new  taxes  drew  from  Mr  Van- 
sittart,  who  had  succeeded  Mr  Per- 
ceval as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the  national 
burdens  and  resources,  which  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  perspicuity. 
Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Tierney,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Turton,  took  an  active  share 
in  this  important  discussion  ;  and  va- 
rious resolutions  were  moved,  with  the 
view  of  exhibiting  a  distinct  statement 
to  the  legislature  and  to  the  country 
of  the  situation  iu  which  the  empire 
stood  at  this  time,  with  reference  to 
its  expenditure  and  resources. 

The  financial  measures  for  the  year 
had  been  nearly  arranged  by  Mr  Per- 
ceval before  his  death  ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor had,  with  some  exceptions,  be- 
stowed entire  approbation  on  the  plans 


of  that  eminent  man. — Mr  Vansittart, 
in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  ofi 
bringing  forward  the  budget,  recapi- 
tulated the  charges  of  the  year,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  statement 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  was 
proposed  that  those  charges  should  be 
defrayed. — For  the  navy,  exclusive  of 
ordnance  for  the  sea  service,  the  sum  al- 
ready voted  was  19,702,3991. ;  for  the 
army,  including  barracks  and  commis- 
sariat, and  the  military  service  of  Ire- 
land. 17,756,1601.     The  extraordina- 
ries  of  the  army  incurred  last  year,  be- 
yond the  sum  granted,  amounted  to 
2,300,0001.  ;  besides  which,  there  had 
been  voted  on  the  same  account  for 
the  present  year,  5,000,0001.  for  Great 
Britain,  and  200,0001.  for  Ireland;  and 
for  the  ordnance,  including  Ireland, 
5,279,8i971.     The   miscellaneous   ser- 
vices were  stated  at  2,350,0001. ;  and 
a  vote  of  credit  of  3,000,0001.   for 
Great  Britain,  and  200,0001.  for  Ire- 
land, was  proposed. — The   subsidies 
granted  in  the  present  year  were  near- 
ly the  same  as  in  the  last,  being  for 
Sicily   400.0001.,    and   for   Portugal 
200,0001.  These  several  items  amount- 
ed to  58,188,4561— To  these  sums 
were  added  100,2921.  for  repayment  of 
part  of  the  loyalty  loan,  1,700,0001. 
voted  for  interest  on  exchequer  bills, 
and  2,387,6001.  for  exchequer  bills  is- 
sued  on  the  aids  of  the  year.     These 
three  items,  amounting  to  ^^  187,8921., 
constituted    the   separate   charge    of 
Great  Britain,  and  when  added  to  the 
sum  of  58,188,4561,  which  was  the 
total  of  the  supplies  before  stated,  made 
the  general  amount  of  62,376,3481. 
Deducting  from  this  the  Irish  charges 
of  7,025,7001.,  the  result  was,  that  the 
total  of  the  supplies  to  be  provided  hj 
Great  Britain  for  the  year  1812,  was 
55,3  0,6481. 

Such  was  the  enormous  amount  of 
the  charge.  The  following  are  the 
means  by  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  proposed  that  it  should  be 
met : — The  annual  duties  were  taken 
as  usual  at  3,000,0001.  ;  the  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  including  the 
property  tax,  20,400,0001. ;  the  lot- 
tery 300,0001. ;  the  loan  in  the  5  per 
cent,  annuities,  contributed  by  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  exchequer  bills  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  6,7  89,6251. ; 
and  exchequer  bills  intended  to  be  is- 
sued on  the  vote  of  credit  3,000,0001. 
This  last  sum  would  make  no  addition 
to  the  unfunded  debt,  an  equal  sum 
granted  on  the  vote  of  credit  of  the 
last  year  having  been  funded  and  not 
replaced  by  any  fresh  issue.  The  old 
naval  stores  which  had  been  carried  to 
the  public  account,  would  produce 
441,2181.  ;  the  surplus  of  ways  and 
means  of  last  year,  2,209,6261. ;  and 
last  of  all  came  the  loan  contracted 
for  on  the  preceding  day,  !  5,650,0001. 
These  various  items  amounted  to 
55,390,469l. ;  and  the  ways  and  means 
thus  exceeded  the  supplies  by  about 
40,0001. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  further  explanation  of  his  views,  re- 
marked, that  the  surplus  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund  had  been  estimated  upon 
the  average  produce  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  revenue  in  the  last 
three  years,  adding  what  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  estimate  of  the  yearly 
receipt  of  the  permanent  duties  impo- 
sed in  the  last  session.  The  produce  of 
all  the  duties  in  the  quarter  ending  the 
5th  of  July,  1811,  fell  considerably 
short  of  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of 
July,  1810;  the  quarter  ending  the 
10th  of  October,  1811,  fell  short  also 
of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1810  ; 
but  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1812,  exceeded  the  quarter  ending 
the  5th  of  January,  1 8 II,  by  31,0001.  ; 
and  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of 
April,  1812,  exceeded  the  correspond- 
iag  quarter  in  1811,  by  no  less  than 
463,(001.  a  sum  much  surpassing  any 
increase  which  the  new  duties  could 


have  occasioned,  and  which  sufficient- 
ly proved  that  the  revenue  was,  upoa 
the  whole,  in  an  improving  state. — 
The  estimate  of  the  war  taxes  had  beea 
formed  upon  the  average  of  the  three 
years  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1812. 
The  war  duties  of  customs  and  excise, 
with  some  smaller  items,  amounted  to 
10,04'1,5661.;  of  the  property-tax  there 
would  remain  for  the  strvice  of  the  pre- 
sent  year  J 3,055,0001.  ;    and  adding 
that  sum  to  the  amount  of  the  customs 
and  excise,  there  would  be  a  total  of 
war  taxes  of  23,096,0001.     From  thi» 
sum  there  was  deducted  2,706,0001., 
appropriated  to  the  charge  of  various 
loans,  which  left  for  the  ways  and  means 
of  the  present  year, 20,390,0001.— The 
sum  raised  on  account  of*  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  the  loan  concluded  the  prece- 
ding day,  was  15,650,0001.  The  capi- 
tal created  on  account  of  this  sum  was 
27,544,0001.   3   per  cent,   stock ;  on 
which  an  annual  charge  of  1,110,0231. 
would  arise.     The  rate  of  interest  to 
the  subscribers  would  be  51.  5s.  7d. 
per  cent.,  and  the  total  charge  to  the 
public,  71.  Is.  lOld.    This  maght  ap- 
pear a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  sum 
borrowed  in  the  present  year  had  rare- 
ly been  equalled  ;  and  so  large  a  sum 
had  never  been  raised  on  better  terms 
in  any  period  of  war.  There  had  been 
a  former  loan  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  and  exchequer  bills  had 
been  funded  to  a  considerable  amount. 
The  exchequer  bills  fupded  and  the  5 
per  cent,  loan,  amounted  together  to 
12,221,3251.,  making  in  5  per  cent, 
stock,  a  capital  of  13,199,0311.,  the 
interest  of  which  was  659,9511.,  and 
the  sinking  fund  131,9901.,  amount- 
ing, together  with  the  charge  of  ma- 
nagement, to  795,9011.     The  rate  of 
interest  on  this  sum  was  51.  83.,  and 
the  total  charge  61.  10s.  2^d.  per  cent. 
The  charge  to  the  public  on  the  whole 
money  transactions  of  the  year,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  leypec'ed  the  funded 
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debt,  was  61.  168.  9d.  per  cent. ;  and 
the  total  amount  to  be  provided  for, 
1,905,9241. 

In  proposing  new  taxes  to  meet  this 
additional  charge,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  departed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, from  the  plans  of  his  predeces- 
sor.— His  first  proposition  went  mere- 
ly to  discontinue  the  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  printed  goods.  This 
bounty  had  grown  from  a  small  charge 
to  a  very  large  one,  amounting,  up- 
on an  average  of  the  last  three  years, 
to  the  gum  of  308,0001.,  a  circum- 
stance, in  one  respect,  highly  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  shewed  the  great  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  maniifacture ;  but  it  also 
proved  that  the  necessity  of  granting 
a  bounty  to  encourage  this  exporta- 
tion had  ceased,  and  that  considerable 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  its 
suppression.  Printed  goods,  from 
the  improvement  in  the  manufacture, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  machinery, 
could  now  be  afforded  much  cheaper, 
without  the  bounty,  than  they  had 
been  formerly  even  with  its  assist- 
ance. The  state  of  the  world,  with 
respect  to  commerce,  was  peculiar- 
ly favourable  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  bounty  system.  Wherever  Bri- 
tish manufactures  were  permitted  to 
enter,  their  superiority  was  universally 
acknowledged  ;  where  they  did  not 
find  their  way,  it  was  not  on  account 
of  their  dearness  or  inferior  quality, 
but  because  they  were  excluded  by  ri- 
gorous prohibitions  :  but  when  these 
should  cease,  the  country  might  again 
expect  to  see  its  manufactures  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  Continent  with- 
out the  assistance  of  bounties.  That 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  discon- 
tinue, amounted  to  no  more  than  |d. 
per  yard  on  printed  goods  of  the  worst 
quality,  and  l^d.  a  yard  on  the  best, 
an  amount  much  within  the  ordinary 
fluctuations  of  price  from  accidental 


causes.  This  proposition,  therefore, 
appeared  free  from  all  reasonable  ob- 
jection ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  plan, 
it  could  only  be  said,  that  in  the  choice 
of  evils  the  least  had  been  selected. 

An  additional  duty  was  first  propo- 
sed on  tanned  hides  and  skins.  That 
this  tax  would,  in  some  measure,  fall 
upon  the  poor  by  affecting  the  price 
of  shoes,  was  admitted  ;  but,  in  other 
respects,  the  article  appeared  a  very 
fit  object  of  taxation  ;  since,  in  the 
long  list  of  our  taxes,  it  was  almost 
the  only  one  on  which  no  addition  had 
been  made  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
The  former  duties  had  been  imposed 
so  long  ago  as  the  years  1709  and 
1711  ;  and  it  was  only  proposed,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  whole  century,  to  dou- 
ble them.  Another  recommendation  of 
the  new  tax  on  leather  at  this  time,  was 
the  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  which  had,  of  late  years, 
been  introduced  from  South  America. 
This  supply  had  been  estimated  asequal 
to  one-third  of  the  whole  manufacture, 
and  had  occasioned  a  very  considera- 
ble fall  of  price  in  the  article,  both  for 
home  consumption  and  for  exporta- 
tion. Calculating  upon  an  average  of 
the  produce  of  the  former  duties  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  additional  duty 
was  expected  to  produce  325,0001.  a 
year. 

An  additional  duty  was  next  pro- 
posed on  glass.  The  duties  on  this 
article  had  been  considerably  increased 
in  1805  ;  but,  after  an  extensive  en- 
quiry among  the  manufacturers,  Mr 
Perceval  had  been  convinced,  that  an 
additional  tax  would  not  be  injurious 
to  the  trade.  It  was  not  probable,  in- 
deed, that  the  consumption  would  be 
lessened  by  the  increase  of  price  which 
this  duty  would  occasion,  as  glass  was 
an  article  very  little  in  use  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society;  and  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves,   who    only    asked    protectioH 
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against  foreign  competition,  by  suffici- 
ent duties  on  importation,  and  proper 
drawbacks  on  exportation.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  tax,  calculating  as  before, 
on  an  average  of  the  last  three  years, 
would  be  328,0001. 

The  next  proposition  went  to  add  a 
duty  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  on 
those  already  existing  on  tobacco,  an 
article  of  extensive,  yet  luxurious,  ra- 
ther than  necessary,U8e ;  and  one  wkich 
afforded  the  best  criterion  of  its  abili- 
ty to  bear  an  additional  tax,  namely, 
that  the  consumption  of  it  had  pro- 
gressively increased  under  the  former 
duties.  There  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  addition  would 
either  diminish  the  consumption,  or 
materially  increase  the  frauds  upon  the 
revenue  ;  and,  estimating  the  produce 
on  an  average  as  before,  it  might  safely 
be  taken  at  107,0001. 

A  regulation  of  the  duties  already 
paid  on  property  sold  by  auction  was 
also  suggested.  It  was  well  known 
that  landed  estates  and  other  kinds  of 
property  were  frequently  put  up  to 
auction,  not  for  the  purposes  of  a  fair 
sale,  but  of  ascertaining  their  value, 
with  a  view  to  private  bargains  ;  they 
were  then  bought  in,  by  which  the 
duty  was  avoided,  and  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  by  private  contract,  at  a  price 
founded  upon  the  biddings  which  had 
taken  place.  It  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  that  all  persons 
who  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
petition at  a  public  sale,  should  be 
subject  to  the  charge  imposed  upon 
auctions.  It  was  now  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  property  put  up  to  auction 
should  be  charged  with  duty,  whether 
actually  sold  or  bought  in  ;  but  that, 
in  case  it  should  appear  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  that  the  property  still 
belonged  to  its  original  owner,  the  du- 
ty should  be  repaid.  It  was,  also,  well 
known  that  many  articles,  particularly 
of  imported  merchandise,  were  exempt- 
ed from  duty,  although  sold  by  public 


auction.  It  was  a  common  practice  ia 
sales  to  mingle  such  privileged  goods, 
with  those  which  were  not  privileged, 
by  which  means  frauds  on  the  revenue 
were  frequently  accomplished.  It  was 
therefore  proposed,  that  when  any 
goods  liable  to  duty  were  introduced 
into  a  sale  of  goods  which  were  ex- 
empted from  it,  the  whole  should  be 
immediately  rendered  chargeable  with 
the  duty.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
nothing  like  an  accurate  estimate  could 
be  formed  of  the  produce  of  these  re- 
gulations ;  but,  on  a  due  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  Mr  Perceval 
had  thought  that  it  would  not  be  over- 
rated at  100,0001. 

The  articles  hitherto  enumerated, 
except  the  bounty  on  printed  goods, 
were  all  duties  or  excise.  The  next 
proposal  related  to  the  postage  of  let- 
ters :  an  addition  was  intended  of  a 
penny  on  every  single  letter  carried 
more  than  twenty  miles,  whether  from 
the  metropolis  or  the  provincial  post 
towns.  The  necessity  of  increasing 
this  tax,  which  must  operate  as  a  con- 
siderable charge  on  commercial  cor- 
respondence, was  matter  of  regret^ 
yet,  when  the  satisfaction  and  conve- 
nience derived  from  the  post-office,  and- 
the  progressive  increase  of  correspond- 
ence through  the  country  were  consi- 
dered, no  duty  would,  perhaps,  be  paid 
with  less  reluctance.  The  proposed 
increase  might  be  estimated,  according 
to  the  present  extent  of  correspond- 
ence, at  220,0001. 

All  the  above  articles  were  such  atf 
had  been  selected  by  the  late  Mr  Per- 
ceval, and  would  have  formed  part  of 
the  plan  which  he  intended  to  have 
proposed  to  parliament.  The  remain- 
ing deficiency  would,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  late  minister,  have 
been  supplied  by  a  tax  on  private 
brewing..*-In  the  year  1806,  when  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  held  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
bad  Buggested  a  similar  tax,  which  was 
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strongly  opposed,  on  the  ground  of  its 
bringing  private  families  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  excise  ;  an  objection, 
the  full  force  of  which  must  have  been 
admitted,  if  means  had  not  been  ta- 
ken to  avoid  all  scrutiny  by  an  easy 
commutation  upon  the  principle  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  The  plan  of  Mr  Per- 
ceval was,  indeed,  free  from  the  ob- 
jection which  had  been  stated,  as  it 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  a  rate 
according  to  the  numbers  in  each  fa- 
mily. To  the  proposition,  even  when 
thus  modified,  however,  insuperable 
objections  occurred.  In  the  first  place, 
the  produce  of  the  intended  duty  taken 
at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  a-head  (the 
proposed  assessment)  had  been  greatly 
miscalculated,  and  instead  of  500,0001., 
which  was  the  sum  required,  would 
only  amount  to  250,0001.  or  300,0001. 
But  a  still  stronger  objection  occurred 
to  the  tax,  from  its  unequal  operation 
on  the  poorer  classes.  A  poor  man 
would  brew  the  exact  quantity  requi- 
red for  the  consumption  of  his  family 
calculated  upon  the  most  frugal  plan, 
while  a  rich  man  would  provide  for 
the  entertainment  of  many  visitors, 
and  for  the  much  more  liberal  c<5h- 
sumption  of  his  household  :  The  con- 
sequence therefore  would  be,  that  if 
the  tax  were  assessed  at  an  equal  rate 
upon  each  person  in  the  family,  the 
poor  man  would  pay  upon  each  barrel 
of  a  much  inferior  liquor  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  the  rich  would  be  char- 
ged for  the  best  which  could  be  pre- 
pared  In  lieu  of  this  tax,  various  mi- 
nute additions  were  therefore  proposed 
on  siich  of  the  assessed  taxes  as  operate 
on  the  principle  of  sumptuary  laws. 
The  amount  of  these  additions  was  cal- 
culated at  515,0001.  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  proposed  duties  would  thus  amount 
to  1,903,0001.  It  was  very  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  after  the  country  had 
«o  often  appeared  to  have  exhausted 
its  resources,  and  after  it  had  been  so 
eften  stated  that  no  fit   subject  for 


taxation  remained,  it  was  still  practica- 
ble to  provide,  with  so  little  pressure 
on  the  people,  and  especially  on  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  so 
large  a  sum  as  that  of  which  the  de- 
tails have  just  been  explained. 

The  measures  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  of  which  the  above  is 
a  sketch,  met  with  universal  approba- 
tion ;  and  every  one  was  astonished, 
thit  by  means  apparently  so  simple,  so 
great  an  addition  could  be  made  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country. — The  fall 
which  had  taken  place,  however,  in  the 
public  funds,  and  the  comparatively 
disadvantageous  terms  on  which  the 
late  loan  had  been  effected,  called  forth 
some  observations  from  Mr  Huskis- 
son,  whose  opinion,  in  matters  of  fi- 
nance, is  entitled  to  great  respect. 
This  gentleman  ascribed  these  unfa- 
vourable symptoms, in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  support  which  England  is  ac- 
customed to  give  to  the  credit  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  stated  some  very  singu- 
lar circumstances  respecting  the  re- 
venue of  the  sister  kindgom.  It  ap- 
peared, that  last  year  the  interest  upoa 
the  debt  of  Ireland  was  4,400,0001., 
exceeding  by  half  a  million  the  whole . 
amount  of  her  revenue  ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  she  had  ho  revenue  at  all  which 
was  productive  of  benefit  to  the  em- 
pire. In  the  course  of  twelve  years, 
since  the  Union,  the  addition  made  to 
her  public  debt  was  68,500,0001. ;  the 
interest  upon  this  sum  3,190,0001.  ; 
while  the  increased  revenue  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  that  interest  did 
not  exceed  1,370,0001.  Such  had  been 
the  condition  (jf  her  financial  concern* 
since  the  Union  ;  nor  did  it  appear  that 
they  were  now  in  a  train  of  amend- 
ment.— The  increase  in  the  charge  for 
the  management  of  the  revenue  was  not 
less  singular.  Before  the  Union  it  was 
350,0001.,  and  now  it  was  no  less  than 
900,0001.,  although  the  revenue  to  be 
collected  had  only  been  augmented  by 
1,370,0001. ;  60  that  no  less  a  sum  thaa 
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550,0001.  was'charged  for  managing  a 
revenue  of  1,370,0001.  J-uch  a  state  of 
things  imperiously  demanded  investiga- 
tion. Although  the  Irish  finances  were 
in  this  unprosperous  condition,  it  was 
universally  admitted,  that  no  ^  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  was  more  rapidly- 
improving  ;  the  rent  of  land  had  risen 
prodigiously  ;  the  progress  made  in  a- 
griculture  had  been  great ;  the  manu- 
factures of  Ireland  had  not  been  mate- 
rially injured  by  the  war  ;  yet  it  was 
not  a  little  singular,  that  the  produce 
of  almost  all  the  taxes  in  Ireland  had 
of  late  years  declined  in  proportion  to 
her  prosperity  and  her  means  of  paying 
them.  In  the  year  J 799,  the  impost 
upon  leather  gave  a  revenue  of  55,0001. 
and  in  1811,  it  had  fallen  to  40,0001., 
though  the  consumption  of  that  arti- 
cle must  have  greatly  increased.  The 
same  remark  applied  to  the  tax  on 
malt  and  beer.  In  1799,  the  average 
quantity  on  which  the  duty  was 
charged  was  1 2,000  barrels  ;  in  the 
last  year  it  was  only  7,000.  To  what 
then  was  this  diminution  owing  ?  It 
was  certain,  that,  besides  great  laxi- 
ty in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
there  existed  something  like  a  conni- 
vance at  fraud.  The  country  was  deep- 
ly indebted  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  Ireland,  for  the  uncea- 
sing pains  he  had  taken  to  secure  a 
more  adequate  collection  of  the  taxes  ; 
but  he  had  entirely  failed,  since  no- 
thing but  a  complete  change  of  sys- 
tem could  effect  so  desirable  an  object. 
The  defalcation  would  appear  the  more 
remarkable  wh&n  it  was  understood, 
that  in  Ireland  not  one  direct  tax  was 
known  ;  and  that  in  this  respect  her 
situation  was  better  than  that  of  any 
other  country  of  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States.  The 
public  credit  of  Ireland  stands  much 
higher  than  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
yet  this  country  was  lending  to  the 


sister  kingdom  assistance  which  she 
could  by  no  means  afford.  If  the  pub- 
lic credit  of  Great  Britain  had  not  been 
thus  grievously  injured,  the  loan  might 
have  been  contracted  for  on  much  bet- 
ter terms  than  those  actually  obtained- 
Upon  a  review  of  the  state  of  the 
national  finances,  Mr  Huskisson  de* 
clared,  that  an  attention  to  economy- 
had  become  indispensable  ;  that  consi- 
derable retrenchments  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  public  establishments,  par- 
ticularly in  the  naval  department,  and 
that  a  change  of  sy.-ten,  as  to  matters 
of  finance,  was  imperiously  demanded 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country.— 
Sir  Thomas  Turton  and  Mr  Ticrney 
were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  in  order 
to  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  finances 
of  the  country,  these  gentlemen  re- 
spectively moved  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, embracing  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  income,  public  expenditure, 
and  debt,  as  in  the  years  1802  and 
1812.  Mr  Tierney's  resolutions  had 
no  other  object  than  to  explain  the  pro- 
gress of  the  public  expenditure,  and 
thus  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  some 
plan  of  economy  and  financial  reform; 
but  Sir  Thomas  Turton's  views  were 
somewhat  different,  his  last  resolution 
having  concloded,  by  declaring  the 
necessity  of  peace,  to  avert  the  finan- 
cial ruin  with  which  the  country  was 
threatened.  There  were  few,  indeed, 
who  concurred  with  him  in  this  opi- 
nion ;  and  as  it  appeared  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  the  re- 
solutions proposed  by  both  these  gen- 
tlemen were  inaccurate  and  defective, 
he  himself  came  forward  with  a  series 
of  counter  resolutions  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.*  They  afford 
by  far  the  most  distinct  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
merce and  revenue  of  the  country, 
of  the  pubhc  income,  expenditure,  and 
debts,  funded  and  unfunded,  at  the  pe- 
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riod  to  which  they  refer,  that  is  now 
before  the  pubUc  ;  and  if  the  sketch 
which  they  present  of  the  growing 
debts  and  burdens  of  the  country  be 
such  as  to  teach  her  an  impressive  les- 
son of  prudence  and  economy,  it  is  no 
le^s  "calculated,  by  the  display  of  her 


great  wealth  and  resources,  to  silence 
those  shallow  persons  who  are  so  for- 
ward to  aanounce  to  the  world,  that  a 
failure  of  pecuniary  means  might  have 
compelled  England  to  submit  her  for- 
tunes to  the  insolence  of  her  enemies. 
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CHAR  IV. 
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State  of  the  Nightly  Watch  and  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  Account  of  the 
Riots  in  different  Parts  oj"  the  Country.  Bill  for  increasing  the  Punishment 
of  Persons  breaking  or  destroying  Frames.  Bill  for  preventing  the  admini- 
stering or  taking  unlawful  Oaths.  Report  of  a  Secret  Committee  on  the  dis- 
turbed State  of  certain  Counties.  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Public 
Peace  in  the  disturbed  Counties, 


1  HE  feelings  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  amazement  and  horror,  by  the  per- 
petration of  barbarities  hitherto  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
Crimes  of  deep  atrocity,  of  wanton 
and  savage  cruelty,  have  been  of  rare 
occurrence  in  this  island;  and  although 
offences  against  property  have  increa- 
sed in  full  proportion  to  the  growing 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  people,  it  is 
to  the  honour  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, that  crimes  of  aggravated  baseness 
and  enormity  have  been  little  known 
amongst  us.  In  some  foreign  coun- 
tries, excesses  of  all  kinds  are  so  fre- 
quent, that  they  excite  neither  indig- 
nation nor  horror  ;  they  are  enumera- 
ted among  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
the  day,  and  quickly  sink  into  obli- 
vion. When  such  acts  are  perpetra- 
ted in  this  country,  one  general  move- 
ment of  detestation  pervades  the  pub- 
lic mind  ;  the  whole  powers  of  the  ma- 
gistracy are  put  in  the  most  vigorous 
operation  ;  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature is  instantly  roused,  and  the  land 
resounds  with  shouts  of  indignation 
and  vengeance. 

The  solitary  malignity  of  a  wretch 
whose  name  will  in  future  be  classed 
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with  those  of  the  monsters  who  have 
outraged  and  astounded  humanity,  had 
exterminated  two  whole  families  of  in- 
nocent and  unoffending  beings,  with 
circumstances  of  matchless  cruelty. — 
The  metropolis  was  in  a  ferment  ;  a- 
larm  and  distraction  pervaded  all  cor- 
ners of  it  ;  everyone  dreaded,  lest  him- 
self and  all  who  were  dear  to  him,  might 
become  the  next  victims  of  a  malignity, 
which  seemed  to  transcend  all  limits, 
and  to  defy  all  calculation.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  conspiracy  were, 
for  some  time,  unknown  ;  and  as  no 
one  could  think  that  a  single  blood- 
thirsty monster  could  have  required 
80  much  to  satiate  him,  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  and  formidable  combi- 
nation was  very  generally  believed.  In 
the  alarm  of  the  moment,  many  causeless 
arrests  took  place,  and  many  innocent 
persons  were  exposed  to  a  painful  and 
disgraceful  scrutiny.  The  real  crimi- 
nal, however,  was  at  last  secured  ;  yet 
owing  to  a  degree  of  negligence  which 
must  for  ever  reflect  discredit  on  those 
to  whose  care  he  was  entrusted,  he 
was  suffered  to  elude  by  suicide  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  Conjectures, 
formed  in  the  moment  of  alarm  and 
dismay,  were  contradicted,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  relief  of  all ;  the  ruffian,  who 
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had  already  disappointed  the  justice  of 
the  country,  was  ascertained  to  have 
been  the  solitary  actor  in  the  late  atro- 
cious scenes,  and  people  seemed  to  have 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  extent 
which  human  ferocity  was  capable  of 
reaching. 

Some  great  fault,  it  was  supposed, 
must  be  chargeable  on  a  system  of  po- 
lice, which  exposed  the  inhabitants  of 
London  to  such  dangers,  and  as  the 
first  suggestions  of  fear  are  always  ex- 
travagant, many  persons  would  have 
been  willing  to  hrve  surrendered  their 
liberties,  with  the  view  of  securing 
protection  to  t'leir  persons.  A  cry 
was  raised  fo.|ithe  establishment  of  a 
preventative  armed  police  ;  but  the 
madness  of  such  a  proposal  could  not 
long  escape  observation. 

A  preventative  armed  police  can  be 
nothing  but  a  military  police,  and  to 
subject  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  all 
the  more  considerable  cities  in  the 
kingdom,  to  the  government  of  sol- 
'  diers,  would  have  been,  in  fact,  to  sur- 
render the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Those  who  appeared  to  believe  that 
the  soldiers  might  easily  have  been  re- 
tained in  subordination  to  the  civil 
power,  must  have  known  little  of  the 
character  of  an  army.  It  can  never 
be  safe  to  tell  a  body  of  men,  who 
are  naturally  desirous  of  pre-eminence, 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  can- 
not be  preserved  without  their  aid,  nor 
is  it  possible,  after  such  a  declaration, 
to  enforce  respect  to  the  civil  power, 
which  thus  declares  itself  incompe- 
tent to  the  exercise  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions.  But  besides  being 
more  dangerous,  a  military  police  must 
be  always  less  effective  than  a  well-or- 
dered civil  police  ;  close  and  patient 
attention  to  the  discovery  and  preven- 
tion of  crimes  constitutes  the  most  va- 
luable quality  of  all  establishments  of 
this  kind  ;  a  quality  which  can  never 
be  expected  in  soldiers,  whose  mode  of 
life  tends  to  encourage  in  them  habits 


of  a  kind  so  opposite.  The  absurdity 
of  this  plan,  in  short,  which  was  the 
mere  offspring  of  a  momentary  alarm, 
soon  became  apparent,  even  to  those 
who  had  originally  proposed  it,  and 
the  project  of  a  military  police  was 
speedily  abandoned. 

The  defects,  however,  in  many  parts 
of  the  actual  establishment  could  not 
escape  observation. — It  was  not  till 
the  year  1774-,  that  parliament  inter- 
fered with  the  police  of  the  metropo- 
lis, by  passing  an  act,  which  applied 
only  to  fifteen  of  the  most  populous 
parishes.  Each  parish  had,  in  former 
times,  provided  the  means  for  its  own 
protection  ;  but  by  the  act  referred  to, 
directors  and  trustees  were  appointed, 
under  whose  controul,  the  watch,  the 
patrole,  and  the  beadles,  were  placed. 
The  immense  increase  of  the  metro- 
polis, however,  since  the  act  was  pass- 
ed, had  gone  far  to  destroy  its  effi- 
cacy ;  and  various  abuses  had  crept  in, 
by  which  some  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  statute  were  disre- 
garded. The  act  had,  in  particular, 
provided,  that  none  but  able-bodied 
men  should  be  appointed  to  guard  the 
streets  at  night,  a  provision  which  had 
been  notoriously  evaded  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  the  opinion  of  govern- 
ment, however,  that  the  laws  already  in 
existence,  if  properly  enforced,  would, 
with  some  slight  alterations  and  amend- 
ments, be  found  quite  sufBcient  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  ;  but 
before  recommending  any  measure  to 
parliament,  it  was  the  wish  of  ministers 
that  due  enquiry  should  be  made  into 
all  the  circumstances  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr  Ryder,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  accordingly 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
nightly  watch  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  parishes  adjacent. — It  was  staled 
on  this  occasion,  that  although  no  sys- 
tem of  police,  however  vigorous,  could 
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haTe  prevented  thfe  late  atrocities,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  government  that 
these  shocking  occurrences  afforded  of 
themselves  sufficient  ground  for  en- 
quiry. All  intention  of  resorting  to  a 
military  police  was  anxiously  disclaim- 
ed, not  only  on  account  of  the  danger 
with  which  such  a  measure  would  be 
attended  to  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, but  on  account  of  its  inefficacy  to 
secure  even  those  objects  for  which 
some  timid  persons  might  be  willing 
to  surrender  their  rights.  It  was  re- 
marked, that  even  in  countries  where 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  is  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  an  armed  police, 
furnished  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
most  vigorous  despotism,  atrocities 
such  as  those  which  had  thrown  this 
country  into  a  state  of  consternation, 
were  frequently  committed. — It  was  a 
melancholy  fact,  however,  that,  ma- 
king all  due  allowance  for  the  exagge- 
rations which  at  this  time  prevailed, 
offences,  though  not  of  the  deepest 
enormity,  had  been  multiplied  beyond 
the  experience  of  former  years  ;  and  it 
was  this  circumstance  which  imperi- 
ously called  upon  parliament  to  insti- 
tute the  proposed  enquiry.  The  most 
prominent  defects  in  the  police  esta- 
blishment arose  out  of  the  improper 
appointment  of  weak  and  disabled  per- 
sons for  the  nightly  watch,  many  of 
whom,  it  was  generally  known,  had 
procured  their  nominations  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  burdens  upon 
the  parish. — It  appeared  that  an  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  the  watch 
had,  in  one  instance  at  least,  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  signal  benefit. 
The  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Spital- 
fields,  which  had  formerly  exhibited  a 
scene  of  riot»  uproar,  and  crime,  had, 
by  a  parochial  exertion  tending  to  im- 
prove the  nightly  watch,  become  of 
late  almost  proverbial  for  its  good  or- 
der and  regularity.  But,  at  all  events, 
a  more  proper  course  could  not  in  such 


a  case  be  followed  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  composed  ofgen- 
tlemen  possessing  local  knowledge,  and 
vested  with  powers  to  collect  all  the 
information  which  could  be  brought 
together  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  is  some- 
times accused  of  being  more  partial  to 
a  fine  theory,  than  to  an  obvious  and 
practical  remedy  for  an  existing  grie- 
vance, complained  much  of  the  narrow 
view  of  the  subject  which  had  been  ta- 
ken by  government,  and  proposed  that 
an  enquiry  should  be  instituted,  not  on- 
ly into  the  state  of  the  nightly  watch, 
but  into  the  causes  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  felonies  and  crimes.  He  re- 
marked, that  there  had  been  a  great 
and  alarming  increase  of  late  years  in 
the  trials  for  felonies  of  various  kinds  ; 
a  circunistance  which  was  the  more 
surprising,  that  in  other  countries,  one 
advantage,  at  least,  derived  from  a 
state  of  war,  had  always  been  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  crimes.  He 
imputed  this  singular  phenomenon 
partly  to  the  frequency  of  capital  pu- 
nishments, but  chiefly  to  the  circum- 
stance of  promiscuous  imprisonment  ; 
the  youngest  and  the  oldest  felons  are 
often  confined  together,  and  when  dis- 
charged, no  means  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood are  provided  for  them.  He 
thought  that  the  late  unusual  dis- 
charge of  convicts  from  the  hulks  had 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  crimes ; 
and  that  the  evil  had  been  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  many  radical  defects  in  the 
system  of  police.  He  disapproved  of 
the  rewards  given  to  police  officers  for 
thedetection  of  crimes  of  acertainmag- 
nitude,  which  gave  them  an  interest  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  offences,  till 
they  had  attained  that  pitch  when  it 
might  be  convenient  for  the  officers 
to  put  them  down.  Rewards  ought 
not,  in  general,  to  be  given  to  police 
officers  ;  but,  if  given  at  all,  should  be 
confined  to  accessaries  after  the  fact, 
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by  means  of  whom  useful  discoveries 
might  sometimes  be  made.  He  impu- 
ted the  great  increase  of  crimes,  and 
the  corruption  of  public  morals,  to 
the  mischievous  effects  of  the  lottery, 
which  was  encouraged  by  government 
for  the  paltry  revenue  which  it  afford- 
ed. He  censured  the  familiarities  said 
to  exist  betwixt  the  police  officers  and 
their  prey  ;  and  stated,  that  the  ofR- 
cers  were  accustomed  to  go  into  places 
open  for  the  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  common  thieves  and  other 
abandoned  characters,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  gentleman  would  go  to 
that  part  of  his  manor  where  he  ex- 
pected to  start  game. — Mr  Smith,  who 
concurred  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
moved  an  amendment,  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  police  as  well  as  of 
the  nightly  watch.^Mr  Perceval  re- 
plied to  these  speakers  ;  but  declined 
entering  the  wide  field  of  speculation 
which  they  had  opened.  He  insisted 
that  the  proposed  remedy,  if  a  good 
one  in  itself,  should  not  be  disregard- 
ed, because  other  plans  might  also  be 
attended  with  advantage,  and  main- 
tained, that,  as  the  evil  was  pressing, 
it  would  be  very  absurd  were  the  le- 
gislature to  wander  for  the  present  in- 
to an  extensive  and  embarrassing  en- 
quiry, such  as  that  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  preceding  speakers. 
He  ridiculed  the  notion  of  refusing 
immediate  protection  to  the  metropo- 
lis, because  the  surrounding  country 
might  afterwards  suffer  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  expelled  criminals ; 
and  wisely  thought  that  the  prospect 
of  a  future  and  contingent  evil  could 
afford  no  ground  for  refusing  to  cor- 
rect one,  which,  in  fact,  had  already 
grown  to  an  enormous  magnitude,  and 
which  the  legislature  had  the  power 
of  at  least  alleviating.  He  protested 
against  encumbering  the  present  en- 
qmry  with  the  business  of  a  commit- 


tee  of  penitentiary  houses,  and  with 
the  grave  and  difficult  question  as  to 
the  expediency  of  granting  rewards  as 
a  part  of  the  police  system.  He  re- 
marked, that  the  supposed  familiarity 
betwixt  the  officers  and  delinquents 
(which  was  at  all  events  not  new,  since 
it  been  a  subject  of  common-place  con- 
versation for  a  century  past)  could  not 
have  been  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
late  unprecedented  outrages  ;  and  ex- 
pressed some  doubt,  whether  a  refi- 
ned expedient  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
to  enable  police  officers  to  take  up 
persons,  not  for  the  crimes  which  they 
had  actually  committed,  but  on  sus- 
picion of  others  which  they  might  pos- 
sibly commit,  could  well  be  carried 

into  effect Lord  Cochrane  ascribed 

the  late  atrocities  to  the  pension  list ; 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  concur- 
red in  opinion  with  him,  thought  that 
no  adequate  remedy  could  be  provided 
for  evils  so  great,  except  by  the  abo- 
lition of  sinecures,  and  by  a  recurrence 
to  the  old  and  wholesome  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  First. — Mr  Sheridan  ridi- 
culed the  proposal  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  nightly  watch,  as  totally 
inadequate  to  the  object  in  view  ;  he 
maintained,  that  the  act  already  con- 
ferred all  the  powers  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  watch  efficient, 
and  professed  to  discover  in  the  pro- 
position of  Mr  Ryder,  a  most  alarming 
attempt  to  break  in  upon  the  charter  of 
the  city  of  London.  He  censured  thp 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  during  the 
late  enquiry  ;  they  had  been  foolish 
enough,  he  said,  to  countenance  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  mob  against  Irish- 
men J  they  had  shewn  themselves  so 
deficient  in  prudence,  as  to  seize  upon 
every  one  who  had  a  torn  coat  and 
dirty  shirt  to  justify  suspicion. 

The  alarm  of  the  country  was  great, 
the  exigency  was  pressing,  and  the  de- 
sire of  government  to  provide  a  reme- 
dy was  at  least  sincere  j  while  the  remc- 
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dy  proposed  by  the  ministers  was  one 
which  had  been  found  of  great  practi- 
cal benefit  in  a  parish  in  the  metropo- 
lis in  which  it  had  formerly  been  in- 
troduced. These  were  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  the  motion,  while  the 
necessity  of  dispatch,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  public  feeling  had  been  so  strong- 
ly expressed,  could  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute. The  motion  of  Mr  Ryder  was, 
therefore,  agreed  to  by  the  House ; 
the  committee  was  appointed  ;  a  large 
stock  of  useful  information  was  ob- 
tained, and  a  solid  foundation  laid  for 
those  measures  which  the  public  safe- 
ty at  this  period  so  strongly  demanded 
A  very  alarming  disposition  to  riot 
and  disorder  had  manifested  itself  in 
different  parts  of  England  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  year.  The  commer- 
cial difficulties  to  which  the  country 
was  at  this  time  exposed,  the  scarcity 
of  work,  and  the  high  price  of  provi- 
sions, might,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
excited  this  unhappy  spirit ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  when  once  rai- 
sed, it  was  powerfully  fostered  and  sus- 
tained by  factious  publications  disse- 
minated among  the  people,  and  by  de- 
clamatory harangues  which  charged 
their  sufferings  upon  the  government, 
and  attempted  to  justify  the  atrocities 
to  which  some  deluded  wretches  had 
proceeded.  The  disposition  to  a  sys- 
tem of  combined  operations  first  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  in  the  destruc- 
tion  of  some  newly-invented  stocking- 
frames  by  small  parties  of  men,  prin- 
cipally stocking-weavers,  who  had  as- 
sembled from  the  neighbourhood.  The 
first  object  of  the  rioters,  therefore, 
was  of  the  most  detestable  character, — 
the  destruction  of  an  improved  machi- 
nery, by  which  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  obtained  so  great  an  advan- 
tage over  those  of  other  nations,  both 
in  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  their 
goods.    The  rioters,  however,  suppp- 


sing  that  the  introduction  of  machi- 
nery had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
difficulty  which  they  had  felt  in  find- 
ing employment,  proceeded  with  that 
ignorant  fury  which  always  charac- 
terises the  operation  of  a  mob,  thus  to 
destroy  the  very  sources  of  public  pro- 
sperity. By  degrees  they  became  more 
numerous  and  more  formidable,  and, 
havuig  obtained  arms,  disturbed  the 
whole  country  between  Nottingham 
and  Mansfield,  destroying  frames  al- 
most without  resistance. — A  new  ma- 
chine had  been  invented,  by  which  the 
manufncturcrs  were  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  women, 
for  work  in  which  men  had  been  be- 
fore employed  ;  and  this  circumstance 
fended  stdl  further  to  inflame  the  spi- 
rit of  riot  and  disorder.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  bands  of  rioters  who  first 
took  the  field,  consisted  of  persons 
who  had  been  actually  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  improvements  of 
machinery  ;  and  their  operations  wtre, 
in  the  first  instance,  confined  to  the 
destruction  of  frames,  owned  or  work- 
ed by  those  who  were  willing  to  la- 
bour at  reduced  prices.  A  vigorous 
resistance,  however,  was  made  to  these 
outrages  ;  an  armed  force,  consisting 
at  first  of  local  militia  and  yeomanry, 
was  assembled,  to  which  were  added 
about  four  hundred  special  constables  j 
the  rioters  were  dispersed,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  disturbances  were  at  an 
end.  But  this  expectation  proved  fal- 
lacious J  for,  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, the  outrages  were  renewed  in  a 
more  serious  and  systematic  form  ; 
money  was  levied  by  the  rioters  on  the 
villages  in  which  they  destroyed  the 
frames ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  insur- 
gents increased,  the  outrages  were  by 
the  month  of  December,  extended  over 
Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire.  New 
measures  for  suppressing  the  disorders 
were  adopted  ;  the  armed  force  at  Not- 
tingham wa«  increased,  the  command- 
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ing  officer  of  the  district  was  ordered 
to  repair  to  that  place,  and  two  of  the 
most  experienced  police  magistrates 
were  sent  down  from  London  to  assist 
the  local  authorities. 

But  the  execution  of  the  law  was 
found  to  be  very  difficult  ;  for  the 
rioters  were  too  well  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  system  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  had  become  too  great  fa- 
vourites with  the  mob,  to  be  either 
easily  apprehended  or  convicted.  At 
the  spring  assizes,  however,  in  Not- 
tingham, seven  persons  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  transportation.  The 
ancient  system  of  watch  and  ward  was 
renewed  in  the  disturbed  counties,  and 
the  legislature  interfered  to  increase 
the  punishment  for  the  destruction 
of  frames.  But  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection and  disorder  still  extended  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  ;  at  Stock- 
port in  Cheshire  subscriptions  were 
instituted  for  the  persons  in  custody 
in  Nottinghamshire  ;  anonymous  let- 
ters  were  circulated  threatening  still 
farther  devastations  on  machinery,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  carry  these 
threats  into  execution.  The  spirit  of 
disorder  rapidly  spread  through  the 
neighbourhood  ;  inflammatory  pla- 
cards, inviting  the  people  to  tumults, 
were  dispersed  ;  illegal  oaths  were  ad- 
ministered ;  riots  were  excited  in  vari- 
ous places  ;  houses  were  plundered  by 
persons  in  disgui.se,  and  a  general  ri- 
sing was  threatened  early  in  the  month 
of  May.  Aston-under-Line,  Eccles, 
and  Middletown, became  scenes  of  con- 
fusion. At  the  last-mentioned  place,  a 
most  daring  attack  was,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  made  on  the  manufactory  of  a 
Mr  Burton,  in  which  the  rioters  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  five  of  their  num- 
ber killed  by  the  military  assembled 
to  protect  the  works  ;  but  a  second 
attack  was  made  two  days  afterwards, 
in  which  Mr  Burton's  dwelling  house 
was  burned  to  the  ground. — At  Stock- 
port, the  riots  were  renewed  about  the 


middle  of  April,  and  a  regular  system 
of  discipline  was  established  among  the 
insurgents.  A  meeting  of  rioters  on  a 
heath,  about  two  miles  from  Stock- 
port, for  the  purposes  of  military  dis- 
cipline, was  discovered  and  dispersed 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April. 
Manchester  now  became  a  scene  of 
disorder  j  on  the  26th  and  27th  of 
April,  some  thousands  of  strangers  ap- 
peared in  the  town  ;  the  local  militia 
was  called  out,  and  a  considerable  mi- 
litary force  assembled,  but  the  stran- 
gers had  dispersed  by  the  28th.  Noc- 
turnal meetings,  however,  were  held 
for  the  purposes  of  military  exercise  j 
arms  were  seized  in  various  places  by 
the  disaffected,  and  contributions  in 
money  were  levied.  Bolton  in  the 
Moors,  Newcastle-under-Line,  Wi- 
gan,  Warrington,  and  other  towns, 
exhibited  symptoms  of  disturbance  ;  a 
spirit  of  tumult  also  appeared  at  Car- 
lisle ;  and  at  Huddersfield,  in  York- 
shire, the  proceedings  of  the  rioters 
were  marked  with  peculiar  atrocity.*— 
A  large  manufactory  at  West  Hough- 
ton, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton 
in  the  Moors,  was,  with  great  dexteri- 
ty, destroyed  on  the  24<th  of  April,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  which  could  be 
made  for  its  protection.  The  plan  of 
attack  was  in  this  instance  executed 
with  singular  ability.  The  rioters  first 
of  all  assembled  ;  but,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  military  force,  they  immedi- 
ately dispersed.  The  military  having 
returned  to  their  quarters,  however, 
the  rioters  reappeared,  assailed  and 
forced  the  manufactory,  set  it  on  fire, 
and  again  dispersed,  before  the  military 
could  be  brought  to  the  spot. — At 
Huddersfield,  in  the  west-riding  of 
Yorkshire  and  throughout  that  neigh- 
bourhood, the  destruction  of  dressing 
and  shearing  machines  began  early  in 
the  month  of  February  ;  fire-anns  were 
seized  in  the  course  of  March  ;  and  a 
constable  was  shot  in  his  own  house. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  destroy 
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the  mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
some  of  which  the  rioters  were  suc- 
cessful ;  but  they  did  not  confine  their 
operations  to  such  objects.  Mr  Horse- 
fall,  a  respectable  merchant  and  mill 
owner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  was  shot  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  April, 
when  returning  from  market,  and  died 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  ;  and 
although  a  reward  of  20001.  was  offer- 
ed for  the  apprehension  of  the  murder- 
ers, a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
any  discovery  could  be  made.  When 
Mr  Horsefall  was  shot,  the  populace 
surrounded  and  reviled  him  ;  and  al- 
lowed the  assassins  to  retire  to  an  ad- 
joining wood.  To  such  a  pitch  were 
the  atrocities  of  these  miscreants  car- 
ried, that  they  nearly  killed  a  young 
woman  in  the  streets  of  Leeds,  be- 
cause she  had  been  seen  near  the 
spot  where  a  murder  was  committed, 
and  might  have  been  able  to  give  evi- 
dence to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
murderers.  At  this  place,  also,  the 
rioters  determined  on  the  destruction 
of  all  goods  which  had  been  prepared 
otherwise  than  by  manual  operation, 
and  proceeded  to  execute  their  purpose 
with  unusual  dexterity.  Some  mills  at 
Rawdon,  a  village  about  eight  miles 
from  Leeds,  were,  on  the  morning  of 
the  24;th  of  March,  attacked  by  a  body 
of  armed  men,  who  proceeded  with 
the  greatest  circumspection  to  seize 
the  watchmen,  and  to  place  guards  at 
every  neighbouring  cottage  ;  they  af- 
terwards entered  the  premises  and  de- 
stroyed the  machinery.  Other  build- 
ings were  entered  at  this  place  and 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  goods 
which  they  contained  were  cut  to 
pieces  anddestroyed. — At  Leversedge, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moors 
which  divide  Lancashire  from  York- 
shire, an  attack  was  made  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  of  April  by  a  body  of 
two  or  three  hundred  armed  men,  on  a 
valuable  mill  belonging  to  a  Mr  Cart- 


wright.  The  proprietor,  however,  with 
the  assistance  of  three  of  his  servants 
and  five  soldiers,  defended  the  place 
with  courage,  and  the  rioters,  proba- 
bly from  the  want  of  ammunition,  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Two  of  their  num- 
ber were  left  in  the  fields  desperately 
wounded,  and  were  secured,  but  soon 
afterwards  died  :  neither  of  these  per- 
sons would  make  any  confession.  The 
rioters,  when  retiring,  expressed  their 
determination  to  take  Mr  Cartwright's 
life  at  all  hazards  ;  and  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  joined  in  expressing 
their  regret  that  the  former  attempthad 
failed.  A  vast  concourse  of  persons 
attended  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  men 
who  died  of  his  wounds  ;  and  there 
was  found  written  on  the  v/alls  in  ma- 
ny places,  "  Vengeance  for  the  blood 
of  the  innocent."  On  the  18th  of 
April,  Mr  Cartwright  was  twice  shot 
at  on  the  high  road  ;  shots  were  also 
fired  at  a  constable  and  magistrate ; 
and  several  attempts  were  made  to  as- 
sassinate General  Campbell  who  com- 
manded the  troops  at  Leeds. — On  the 
9th  of  April,  about  300  armed  men 
attacked  some  mills  near  Wakefield," 
and  destroyed  the  valuable  machinery 
and  property.  They  were  seen  some 
time  before  this  on  the  road  march- 
ing in  regular  sections,  preceded  by 
a  mounted  party  with  drawn  swords, 
and  followed  by  the  same  number 
mounted  as  a  rear-guard.  The  inha- 
bitants were  intimidated  ;  the  watch 
and  ward  act  could  not  be  put  in  exe- 
cution ;  the  lower  orders  were  to  a 
man  either  abettors  of,  or  participa- 
tors in,  these  outrages. — The  store- 
house of  arms  for  the  local  militia  at 
Sheffield  was  surprised  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  the  arms  were  destroyed 
and  carried  off. — In  Yorkshire,  the  sei- 
zure of  arms  was  carried  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  ;  and  although  the  magis- 
trates used  their  best  efforts  to  disco- 
ver the  robbers,  they  failed  almost  in 
every  iostance. — In  the  district  which 
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18  bounded  by  the  rivers  Orr  and  Cal- 
der,  nocturnal  robberies  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  nightly  meetings  of 
the  rioters  for  the  purposes  of  disci- 
pline, became  very  frequent  ;  and  in 
the  whole  of  the  disturbed  villages  the 
patroles  found  the  people  up  at  mid- 
night, and  heard  frequent   firing   at 
short   distances    through    the   whole 
night. — It  is  singular  that  the  districts 
in  which  the  riots  were  carried  to  the 
greatest  excess,  were  those  in  which 
the  want  of  employment  for  the  work- 
ing manufacturers  had  been  the  least 
felt  ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  disciphne  and  organization 
which  the  rioters  seemed  so  anxious  to 
acquire,  left  no  doubt  that  their  views 
extended  to  revolutionary  measures  of 
the  most  dangerous  character.     The 
system  established  could  prosper  only 
by  an  implicit  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  rioters  to  their  leaders  ;  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  disturbances  were  coun- 
tenanced by  persons  of  any  rank  in 
society,  the  leaders  being  men  of  the 
lowest  order  and  the  most  desperate 
fortune.     But  the  form  which  the  as- 
sociations assumed  was  alarming  ;   a 
general  secret  committee  had  the  su- 
perintendance  of  all  the  societies,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  secret  commit- 
tee for  conducting  the  correspondence, 
and  pursuing  measures  in  concert  with 
the  societies  established  in  other  dis- 
trict-!  of  the  country.     To  ensure  se- 
crecy, an  oath  was  administered  to  the 
initiated  of  the  most  detestable  nature ; 
an  oath  which  bound  him  by  the  fear 
of  assassination  never  to  reveal  any  of 
the  proceedings  of  his  brethren  ;  and 
which   farther  bound  him  to  assassi- 
nate, or  to    pursue  with  the  utmost 
vengeance,  all  persons  who  should  be 
gu'.liy    of    discovering    their    secret 
schemes.     As  this  oath  is  of  a  very 
singular  nature,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  insert  it.     "  I,  A.  JS.  of  my  own 
voluntary  will,  do  declare  and  solemn- 
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ly  swear,  that  I  never  will  reveal  to 
any  person  or  persons  under  the  cano-     ■ 
py  of  heaven,  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  compose  this  secret  committee, 
their  proceedings,  meeting,  places  of 
abode,  dress,  features,  connections,  or 
any  thing  else  that  might  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  the  same,  either  by  word 
or  deed,  or  sign,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  sent  out  of  the  world  by  the     ^ 
first  brother  who  shall  meet  me,  and 
my  name  and  character  blotted  out  of 
existence,  and  never  to  be  remembered 
but  with  contempt  and  abhorrence; 
and  I  further  now  do  swear,  that  I 
will  use  my  best  endeavours  to  punish 
by  death  any  traitor  or  traitors,  should 
any  rise  up  amongst  us,  wherever  I 
can  find  him  or  them,  and  though  he 
should  fly  to  the  verge  of  nature,  I 
will  pursue  him  with  unceasing  ven- 
geance.    So  help  me  God,  and  bless 
me  to  keep  this  my  oath  inviolable." 
The  military  organization  was,  how- 
ever,  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  these  societies.     The 
rioters  assembled  in  large  numbers,  in 
general  by  night,  on  heights  or  com- 
mons, which  are  numerous  and  exten- 
sive in  some  of  the  districts  where  the 
disturbances  were  most  serious  ;  they 
took  the  usual  military  precautions  of 
patroles  and  countersigns ;  muster  rolls 
were  called  over  by  numbers  not  by 
names ;  the  leaders  were  generally  in 
disguise  ;  sentinels  were  placed  to  give 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  any  persons 
who  might  be  suspected  of  a  design  to 
interrupt  or  give  information  of  the 
proceedings ;  and,  on  the  firing  of  a 
gun  or  other  signal,  the  rioters  instant- 
ly dispersed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  detection.     The  money  which 
was,  in  many  instances,  obtained  by 
contributions  or  plunder,  served  as  a 
strong  inducement  to  engage  in  the 
disturbances,    while   the  horrid  oath 
which  was  administered,  the  system  of 
intimidation  adopted,  the  destruction  of 
houses  and  factories,  the  actual  assas* 
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sinations  committed,  and  the  daring 
attempts  made  in  other  cases,  gave  a 
character  of  ferocity  to  these  proceed- 
ings which  had  seldom  been  known  in 
this  country.  And  such  were  the  da- 
ring and  perseverance  of  these  insur- 
gents, that,  although  a  great  military 
force  had  been  assembled  in  many  dis- 
tricts ;  although  the  magistrates  had 
zealously  discharged  their  duty,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  the 
watch  and  ward  act  had  in  several 
places  been  put  in  force,  every  effort 
for  a  time  proved  unsuccessful  to  put 
down  the  disturbances.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  interference  of  the  le- 
gislature was  loudly  called  for;  and 
whatever  might  have  been  the  opinions 
entertained  as  to  the  causes  of  the  riots, 
the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
security  of  the  state,  imperiously  de- 
manded the  most  vigorous  and  deci- 
sive measures. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced 
by  Mr  Secretary  Ryder  for  the  more 
exemplary  punishment  of  frame-break- 
ers. In  support  of  this  measure,  it  was 
stated,  that  at  this  time  (about  the 
middle  of  February)  a  system  of  riot 
had  existed  for  three  months  ;  a  sys- 
tem bordering  on  insurrection  ;  and 
that,  although  it  had  been  believed  at 
first  that  the  ordinarypowers  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  accustomed  punish- 
ments of  the  penal  code,  would  have 
proved  sufficient  to  check  the  disturb- 
ances, it  had  now  become  necessary  to 
interfere,  by  adding  to  the  terrors  of 
the  law.  That  the  assistance  of  the 
military  power  had  already  been  taken 
in  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood 
to  an  extent  which  had  never  been 
known  on  any  former  occasion  ;  that 
even  this,  however,  had  been  found  in- 
sufficient ;  that  active  and  intelligent 
magistrates  had  been  sent  down  ;  re- 
wards had  been  offered  for  the  disco- 
very of  the  offenders,  and  a  special 
commission  had  been  proposed  with 
the  view  of  bringing  the  rioters  t©  a 


speedy  trial.     That  government  had 
thus   exhausted   all   its    ordinary    re- 
sources for  preserving  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  it  now  became  necessary 
to  think  of  measures   of  a  different 
kind.  That  depredations  had  been  car- 
ried on  with  a  greater  degree  of  secre- 
cy and  management  than  had  before 
been  known   in  similar  proceedings ; 
that  this  might,  in  some  measure,  be 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  frames  did  not  in  general  be- 
long to  those  in  whose  possession  they 
were  found,  and  of  course  the  persons 
who  ought  to  have  defended  the  pro- 
perty from  the  attacks  of  the  rioters, 
being  themselves   operative   weavers, 
had  very  often  conceived  that  they  had 
an  interest  in  their  destruction. — The 
riots,  it  was  observed,  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  arisen   from   the   system  of 
over-trading  which   became  so  gene- 
ral when  South  America  was  opened 
to  British  commerce  ;  and  this  source 
having   been    soon    exhausted,    many 
workmen  had  been  left  unemployed  — 
The  breaking  of  frames  was  already 
by  law  a  minor  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  fourteen  years  ;  but 
as  this  punishment  had  been  found  in- 
adequate, it  now  became  necessary  to 
attach  to  the  crime  of  frame-break- 
ing a  capital  punishment.     Although 
an    increase  in   the  number  of  capi- 
tal punishments  is    in  itself  an  evil, 
cases  of  necessity  may  occur  when  this 
lenient  principle  must  be  modified  or 
departed  from.  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
of  such  necessity,  the  present  certainly 
was  one;  for,  without  expatiating  on 
the  great  value  of  the  property  expo- 
sed to  destruction,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary temptations  which  bad  men  had 
to  indulge  the  basest  passions,  under 
pretence  of  destroying  the  obnoxious 
machinery,  the  tranquillity  of  the  state 
seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  result  of 
the  measure  now  proposed.  A  passage 
in  the  works  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was 
referred  to,  that  the  policy  of  the  biil 
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might  have  the  support  of  so  great  a 
lawyer  and  so  humane  a  man.  Sir 
Matthew  observes,  "  where  offences 
grow  enormous,  frequent,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  state;  where  they  threat- 
en to  become  destructive  to  society, 
and  are  likely  to  produce  ruin  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  severe  pu- 
nishments, and  even  death  itself,  are 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  country."  This  description  ap- 
plied well  to  Nottingham,  where  no 
less  than  one  thousand  frames  had  al- 
ready been  broken,  and  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  inhabitants  were  at 
the  mercy  of  a  ferocious  mob,  who 
threatened  destruction  to  all  who  op- 
posed them.  It  was  feared  that  the 
difRculty  of  detection  might  perhaps 
become  greater  when  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  was  thus  increased ;  but 
this  consideration  was  far  less  impor- 
tant than  the  chance  that  the  crime 
might  become  less  frequent.  When 
a  person  reflects  that  he  runs  the  risk 
of  losing  his  life  in  gratifying  his  ma- 
lice,  he  may  be  deterred  from  pur- 
suing unlawful  courses,  even  when  the 
dread  of  transportation  would  not 
prevail. — As  to  the  other  clauses  of 
the  bill,  which  went  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  a  law  now  obsolete,  for 
establishing  watch  and  ward  through- 
out the  counties,  no  hesitation  could 
be  entertained,  since  many  enlightened 
persons,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
looked  forward  to  such  a  measure  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  quieting 
the  disturbances. — The  evil  was  so 
enormous  and  pressing,  that  little  time 
could  be  afforded  for  deliberation ; 
and,  at  all  events,  this  was  not  a  case 
in  which  previous  enquiry  was  de- 
manded, since  no  difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  disturbances.  That  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  was  intended  to 
be  temporary,  and  that,  although  it 
might  have    been    usual    in    ancient 


times  to  appoint  a  committee  of  enqui- 
ry before  adding  to  the  severity  of  the 
penal  code,  yet  this  formality  might 
well  be  dispensed  with  at  the  present 
day,  when  there  exists  so  free  and  ex- 
tensive a  communication  with  every 
district  of  the  country,  by  means  of 
which  members  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  informing  themselvess  as  to 
the  state  of  the  disturbed  counties. 
That  so  soon  as  it  should  be  known 
that  parliament  had  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject with  so  much  solemnity,  a  great 
effect  would  be  produced  on  the  minds 
of  those  infatuated  persons  who  were 
acting  under  the  delusion  of  more  de- 
signing individuals. — That  no  advan- 
tage could  be  derived  from  a  commit- 
tee to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
disturbances ;  for,  although  it  were 
proved  that  they  had  arisen  from  a  de- 
cay of  trade,  could  the  committee  open 
the  continent,  and  restore  the  commerce 
of  the  nation  to  the  same  facilities 
which  it  had  lately  enjoyed  ? — That 
the  measure  proposed  was  founded  on 
that  leading  principle  of  all  criminal 
law,  pcena  ad  paucos,  metus  ad  omnes 
perveniat,  the  threat  would  have  the 
effect  of  intimidating  the  many,  and 
the  punishment  would  fall  only  on 
the  few.  The  bill  had  been  brought 
forward  not  with  a  view  to  punish,  but 
to  prevent  the  crime  ;  it  had  not  for  its 
object  the  shedding  of  human  blood, 
but  to  render  the  commission  of  offen- 
ces less  frequent.  When  some  persons 
talked  of  sporting  with  the  lives  of 
others,  it  might  be  asked,  who  sport- 
ed with  the  lives  of  the  people  ?  who 
neglected  the  general  safety  ?  on  whom 
must  fall  the  awful  responsibility  if  a 
remedy  were  not  promptly  applied  to 
evils  so  alarming  ?  If  tlie  law  were 
openly  defied,  and  force  opposed  to 
force,  thousands  must  fall  victims  to 
the  sentiments  of  a  false  humanity. 
That  it  was  of  no  importance  to  en- 
quire into  the  fact,  whether  the  dis- 
turbances had  been  produced  by  dis- 
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tress  among  the  workmen ;  if  they 
had,  that  might  be  a  good  reason  for 
a  change  in  the  general  policy  of  the 
government,  but  could  be  no  ground 
for  opposing  a  temporary  act,  which 
was  so  loudly  called  for  by  the  exi- 
ffencies  of  the  times. 

But  the  interposition  of  parliament 
was  required  not  by  the  distress  of 
the  workmen,  but  by  a  conspiracy  a- 
gainst  the  machinery,  which  had  re- 
gularly exhibited  itself  at  all  times 
when  new  machinery  had  been  intro- 
duced. Penal  statutes  had  thus  been 
found  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
every  successive  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery. The  severity  of  punishment 
must  be  adapted  not  to  the  enormity 
of  the  crime,  but  to  the  dif&culty  of 
preventing  it ; — That  there  are  but 
two  ways  of  legislating  in   criminal 

matters, either  by   leaving   the  a- 

mouut  of  punishment  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  or  by  defining  the 
different  species  of  crime,  and  fixing 
separate  punishments  for  each.  That 
the  latter  mode  would  be  found  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  while  the  for- 
mer is  at  once  practicable  and  safe. 
That  how  sanguinary  soever  the  lan- 
guage of  the  laws  of  England  may  be, 
their  execution  has  always  been  mild. 
— It  argued  an  ignorance  of  human 
nature  to  suppose  that  while  detection 
was  never  absolutely  impossible,  men 
would  not  be  more  readily  deterred 
from  the  commission  of  crimes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment attached  to  them.  The  pu- 
nishment proposed  by  the  bill  would 
thus  have  a  powerful  effect  in  quelling 
the  disturbances  which  disgraced  the 
country. 

It  was  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  parliament  ought  to  have 
some  documents  before  it, — something 
which  might  appear  on  its  records  to 
justify  so  serious  an  interference  as 
that  which  had  been  proposed  ;  that  a 
local  bill  eliould  hjive  been  brought  in, 
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preceded  by  a  petition  from  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  a  committee  should  then 
have  been  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  circumstances, — a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  would  have  shewn  the 
rioters  that  the  eye  of  the  legislature 
was  on  them,  and  manifested  to  poste- 
rity the  grounds  on  which  parhament 
had  acted  ; — That  the  old  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  the  offence  of  frame- 
breaking  had  not  yet  been  proved  insuf- 
ficient, since  no  convictions  had  hither- 
to taken  place  ;  and  if  the  present  mea- 
sure were  so  pressing  as  it  had  been  re- 
presented by  ministers,  why  had  they 
delayed  so  long  to  come  to  parliament 
to  ask  for  a  remedy  ?  That  so  serious 
an  alteration  was  not  to  be  made  in  the 
whole  police  of  the  country  without 
much  deliberation  ; — that  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  so  far  from  operating 
as  a  check  on  crimes,  rather  increases 
their  number ;  and  that  it  is  a  great 
reproach  to  the  criminal  law  of  this 
country  that  capital  punishments  are 
so  frequently  inflicted.  How  could  it 
be  expected  that  this  bill  should  ope- 
rate a  salutary  change  on  the  rioters, 
among  whom  there  prevailed  such  a 
degree  of  union,  concert,  and  good 
faith  towards  one  another,  that  not 
one  of  them  had  even  yet  been  detect- 
ed ? — That  the  great  object  to  be  at- 
tained was  the  detection  of  the  offend- 
ers ;  and  that  many  other  measures  of 
a  less  alarming  nature  than  the  pre- 
sent, such  as  rendering  the  possessors 
of  the  frames  responsible  for  their 
safety,  and  amercing  the  county  in 
the  value  of  those  destroyed,  would 
produce  a  degree  of  vigilance  and  per- 
severance which  might  afford  a  chance 
of  pucting  down  the  conspiracy  ; — 
that  the  alarming  extent  to  which 
the  outrages  had  proceeded,  must  have 
arisen  either  from  a  conspiracy  to  sup- 
press evidence  against  offenders,  or 
supineness  in  the  magistracy  ;  and  on 
either  supposition  the  present  measure 
would  prove  ahogether  ineffectual. — 
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That  the  kgislature  was  in  great  dan- 
ger of  taking  a  wrong  step  at  a  mo- 
ment when  there  existed  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  indignation  against  persons 
who  had  committed  violent  aggres- 
sions on  private  property,  and  outrages 
on  the  pubhc  peace  ; — that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  penalty  of  death  for  the 
offence  of  frame-breaking,  could  not 
impress  the  rioters  with  a  very  strong 
sense  of  the  horror  which  the  legisla- 
ture entertained  for  the  crime,  as  they 
muat  know  that  by  an  act  of  the  same 
legislature,  stealing  to  the  value  of 
408.  had  long  ago  been  declared  a  ca- 
pital felony  ; — that  the  laws  enacting 
severe  punishmt  nts  were  unfortunately 
not  the  result  of  enlarged  views  or  ge- 
neral principles,  but  sprung  up  one  by 
one  on  some  momentary  alarm  ;  that 
general  principles,  however,  were  more 
required  in  establishing  capital  pu- 
nishments than  in  any  other  branch  of 
legislation  ;  and  that  if  there  were  any 
measure  which  called  for  serious  and  so- 
lemn enquiry,  it  was  that  by  which  it 
was  proposed  that  10,000  of  the  people 
ofthiscountry  should  be  rendered  liable 
to  the  pains  of  death.  It  is  true  we 
have  laws  enacting  death  in  similar 
cases,  but  these  laws  ought  at  once  to 
be  expunged  from  the  statute-book 
if  for  this  reason  alone,  that  they  are 
uniformly  resorted  to  as  precedents, 
when  the  indolence,  the  weakness,  or 
the  ignorance  of  the  government  lead 
it  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  penal 
code.  That  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  the  military  on  this  occasion 
was  disgraceful  to  the  government ; — 
that  the  soldiers  ought  never  to  b? 
employed  except  in  extreme  cases,  and 
then  they  should  be  rendered  useful 
rather  by  the  terror  of  their  appear- 
ance than  by  the  actual  exertion  of 
their  power  ;  but  in  this  instance  they 
had  been  employed  in  a  way  most 
ruinous  to  their  own  discipline,  and 
the  least  efficient  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  outrages.    That  the  late 


excesses  were  not  to  be  ascribed  td  the 
mildness  of  the  punishment  enacted  by 
former  laws,  but  to  the  failure  of  the 
magistrates  to  execute  these  laws.  If 
the  punishment  of  transportation  for 
fourteen  years  be  compared  with  the 
crime  of  breaking  a  frame,  every  man 
of  common  sense  will  declare  it  to  be 
more  than  commensurate.  The  inno- 
vation now  proposed  was  therefore  un- 
necessary, cruel,  and  impolitic. — The 
bill  proposed  by  the  secretary  of  state 
was,  however,  carried  through  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  received  the 
royal  assent. 

The  great  engine  of  the  operations 
of  the  rioters  was  the  unlawful  oath 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  admi- 
nister ;  and  it  became  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  the  most  serious  importance  to 
prevent  those  misguided  persons  from- 
entering  into  a  league  so  detestable. 
Mr  Secretary  Ryder  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  the 
taking  or  administenng  of  an  oath, 
binding  the  party  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  should  be  deemed  a  capital 
felony.  He  proposed,  however,  to 
add  this  lenient  provision, — that  any 
person  who  should  have  taken  such 
an  oath,  and  should  come  forward  be- 
fore a  charge  was  made  against  him, 
confess  his  guilt  before  a  magistrate, 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should 
be  saved  from  the  penalty  of  the  act. 
This  measure  combined  at  once  the 
severity  which  seemed  indispensable  to 
check  the  offence,  with  that  tender- 
ness for  the  lives  of  the  people  which 
is  the  best  characteristic  of  a  free  go- 
vernment. Those  who  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  the  commission  of  crimes 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  society, 
were  to  be  punished  with  the  most  un- 
relenting severity,  while  the  deluded 
persons  who  had  been  led  astray  by 
the  machinations  of  men  more  design- 
ing and  more  wicked  than  themselves, 
were  to  have  an  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  making  their  peace  with  the 
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laws,  and  of  satisfying  the  insulted 
authority  of  the  state.  The  justifica- 
tion of  this  measure  rested  on  the  no- 
torious fact  as  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  some  populous  counties,  the  diffi- 
culty which  had  been  felt  in  suppress- 
ing the  riots,  the  progress  of  the  mal- 
contents  since  the  last  measure  for 
checking  them  had  been  adopted  by 
the  legislaturcjandthe  important  truth, 
which  was  known  not  only  to  the  go- 
vernment, but  to  every  member  of  the 
legislature,  that  the  system  of  organi- 
sation which  had  given  that  conspira- 
cy its  most  alarming  aspect,  was  de- 
rived chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  the 
administration  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  conspirators.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested by  some  persons,  that  milder 
measures  ought  to  have  been  tried  be- 
fore resorting  to  the  punishment  of 
death  ;  but  this  was  well  answered  by 
asking,  whether  the  legislature  should 
have  proceeded  with  experiments  from 
week  to  week,  and  from  month  to 
month,  to  see  how  much  property 
might  be  destroyed,  or  how  many  per- 
sons assassinated  ?  The  information 
which  government  was  daily  receiving 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the 
increasing  danger,  precluded  any  de- 
lay for  the  trial  of  experiments  which 
could  not  be  made  but  by  risking  the 
lives  of  peaceable  persons  who  had  no 
protection  for  their  property,  no  secu- 
rity from  being  murdered  even  on  the 
highways,  but  in  the  vigorous  interfe- 
rence of  the  legislature.  That  it  was 
easy  to  talk  of  delay  and  enquiry  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  if  gentle- 
men were  living  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  were  daily  or  nightly  threat- 
ened  or  attacked  by  a  band  of  ruf- 
fians, they  would  soon  be  convinced 
that  this  was  not  a  moment  for  pro- 
crastination.  That  it  was  right  in  this 
case  to  make  the  punishment  for  the 
conspiracy  equal  to  that  for  the  of- 
fence when  actually  committed,  be- 
cause  something  more  than  the  crime  of 


conspiracy  alone  was  committed  when 
a  number  of  persons  went  from  place  to 
place  administering,  by  compulsion, 
oaths  which  bound  the  individual  ta- 
king them  to  perpetrate  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded in  malice  or  depravity,  and 
'which,  indeed,  scarcely  fell  short  of 
high-treason.  That  the  opinions  disse- 
minated by  some  persons  who  attributed 
the  mischiefs  complained  of  to  ministers, 
might,  at  the  present  awful  crisis,  be 
attended  with  the  most  mischievous  ef- 
fects ; — that  the  assertions  thus  made 
were  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  in 
the  districts  where  the  riots  were  most 
serious,  it  had  been  discovered  that 
those  who  had  been  most  active  were 
not  in  want  of  work,  but  were  anima- 
ted to  their  lawless  proceedings  by 
other  motives  than  distress.  That  it 
was  absurd  to  talk  of  the  law  propo- 
sed as  offering  an  inducement  to  those 
who  had  already  taken  the  oath  to 
pursue  their  course  of  iniquity,  since 
the  act  was  not  to  have  a  retrospec- 
tive operation  ;  and  contained,  more- 
over, a  clause  of  indemnity  by  which 
persons  who  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  might  be  secured.  To  those 
who  maintained  that  the  law  was  too 
sanguinary  to  have  any  good  efftct, 
it  was  answered,  that  experience  lyad 
decided  against  their  opinion, — tliat  a 
measure  somewhat  similar,  which  had 
been  adopted  to  prevent  the  seduction 
of  soldiers  from  their  allegiance,  had 
been  attended  with  the  best  conse- 
quences, although  in  that  case  only 
one  individual  had  been  apprehended 
two  days  after  passing  the  act,  and 
even,  when  capitally  convicted,  had 
been  reprieved.  The  example,  how- 
ever, such  as  it  was,  put  a  stop  to  the 
commission  of  the  offence ;  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  eff"ect  would  follow  the  executioa 
of  the  present  measure. 

A  strong  opposition  was  made  to 
the   bill.     It  was  asserted   that  the 
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proposed  law  would  violate  every  max- 
im  of  English  jurisprudence, — that  the 
intention  to  commit  a  crime,  and  the 
actual  commission  of  it,  had  in  all 
cases,  except  that  of  high-treason, 
been  distinguished  from  each  other  ; 
but  it  was  now  proposed  to  make  the 
conspiring  to  cou.mit  a  murder  an  of- 
fence of  the  same  magnitude  with  the 
actual  perpetration  of  that  crime — 
That  by  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  per- 
sons administering  unlawful  oaths  were 
liable  to  seven  years  transportation,  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  the  offence  ; 
but  if  the  administering  or  taking  the 
oath  were  to  be  pronounced  a  capital 
crime,  the  offender  would  naturally 
argue,  that  he  might  as  well  commit 
the  crime  which  he  had  sworn  to  at- 
tempt, as  refrain  from  it,  since  the  pu- 
nishment would  in  either  case  be  the 
same.  That  the  provision  for  ex- 
empting from  punishment  those  who 
confessed  their  guilt,  and  consented 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  would 
be  of  no  use,  since  the  public  could 
have  very  little  security  for  the  good 
conduct  of  such  persons.  It  was  the 
business  of  ministers,  before  proposing 
Buch  a  law  as  this,  to  have  tried  the 
effect  of  those  already  in  existence  ;  a 
special  commission  ought  to  have  been 
sent  down  for  trying  the  rioters,  and 
when  time  had  been  allowed  for  ascer- 
taining the  effect  of  such  measures, 
ministers,  if  they  had  found  them  in- 
effectual, might,  with  some  propriety, 
have  come  forward  with  the  present 
bill,  which,  so  long  as  no  experiment 
had  been  made,  could  not,  with  due 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, be  sanctioned  by  the  legisla- 
ture. That  it  was  highly  inexpedient 
to  resort  to  the  ulthmcm  supplicium  for 
slight  offences  ;  such  a  system  of  le- 
gislation renders  it  impossible  to  punish 
the  highest  crimes  with  that  peculiar 
and  marked  severity  which  they  de- 
serve.— The  measure,  however,  not- 
withstanding   these    objections,    was 


considered  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  country,  and  accordingly  recei- 
ved the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

But  still  every  thing  which  had 
been  done  was  found  ineffectual ;  the 
riots  increased  ;  the  discipline  and  or- 
ganisation of  the  insurgents  assumed 
a  more  formidable  aspect ;  the  quan- 
tity of  arms  which  they  collected  was 
every  day  becoming  greater,  and  more 
vigorous  measures  St  ill  were  imperiously 
demanded.  Lord  Castlereagh  accord- 
ingly brought  in  a  bill  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace  in  the  dis- 
turbed counties,  and  to  give  addition- 
al power  to  the  justices  for  a  limited 
time  for  that  purpose.  His  lordship, 
on  introducing  this  bill,  expressed  the 
deep  regret  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues that  they  were  once  more  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  parliament  to  aid 
the  executive  with  new  powers  for 
preserving  the  public  tranquillity,  as 
they  had  at  one  time  earnestly  hoped 
that  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law  the 
disturbances  might  have  been  effectu- 
ally put  down.  The  delay  in  propo- 
sing the  present  law  had  originated  in 
a  great  measure  in  the  above  consider- 
ations, and  in  the  hopes  which  had 
been  indulged  that  as  several  of  the 
disturbed  districts  (the  town  of  Not- 
tingham in  particular)  had  been  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity, no  farther  measures  would  be 
required.  But  the  disturbances  had  of 
late  assumed  a  new  character, — ^they 
more  nearly  resembled  military  asso- 
ciations ;  and  a  strong  desire  to  get 
possession  of  arms  had  been  manifest- 
ed through  the  whole  of  the  disturbed 
counties.  The  danger  thus  became 
more  alarming;  and  the  communica- 
tions which  had  been  lately  received 
from  the  lieutenant  of  the  west  ri- 
ding of  Yorkshire,  and  several  other 
magistrates,  not  only  stated  the  fur- 
ther and  alarming  progress  of  the  spi- 
rit of  disaffection,  but  asserted  that  un- 
less some  additional  powers  were  grant- 
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ed  in  aid  of  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stood,  they  should  find  themselves  un- 
able to  meet  the  difficulty  ; — that  it  was 
of  more  importance  to  look  at  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  the  evil  than  at  the  cau- 
ses which  may  have  produced  it ; — that 
a  temporary  failure  of  employment, 
and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  united  the  me- 
chanics against  their  masters,  but  on 
discovering  their  strength  in  this  state 
of  union,  they  had  ventured  to  carry 
their  projects  much  farther  than  they 
originally  intended  ; — that  they  had  at 
last  assumed  a  military  character  so 
marked  by  conduct  and  deliberation, 
that  it  became  impossible  any  longer 
to  postpone  measures  of  severity  ; — 
That  the  oath  administered,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  taken,  pro- 
ved that  the  conspiracy  was  of  a  most 
diabolical  nature ;  and  that  although 
the  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
disturbed  counties,  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
of  the  crimes  committed,  enough  had 
been  disclosed  by  them  to  justify  an 
immediate  interferance.  That  as  to  the 
existence  and  extent  of  the  riots,  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  either  by 
those  who  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  even  by  persons  who  had 
access  only  to  the  ordinary  sources  of 
information. — That  no  addition  should 
be  sought  to  the  power  of  the  magi- 
strates unless  a  case  of  necessity  were 
made  out ;  but  that  every  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  disturb- 
ed counties,  and  the  transactions  which 
bad  lately  taken  place,  agreed  in  opi- 
nion that  the  powers  which  the  present 
laws  gave  the  magistrates,  were  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  repressing 
the  disturbances; — That  a  great  mili- 
tary force  had  been  sent  down  ; — that 
the  magistrates  had  done  every  thing  in 
their  power,  but  that  even  the  military 
and  civil  authorities  united,  were,  as  the 
law  stood,   unable  to  act  with  that 


promptitude  and  vigour  which  the  exi- 
gency   required. Government    had 

thus  done  every  thing  in  its  power  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  direct  aid  which 
it  had  afforded  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants, it  had  given  every  encourage- 
ment to  voluntary  associations  among 
themselTes  for  the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  property. — The  law  to  be 
now  proposed  was  to  be  limited  to  the 
disturbed  counties ;  and  in  point  of 
duration,  was  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  period  at  which  it  was  probable 
parliament  might  be  reassembled. — 
That  there  were  three  points  which 
the  new  law  ought  particularly  to 
embrace  : — First,  a  more  effectual  pro- 
vision to  keep  the  rioters  from  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  fire-arms ;  se- 
condly, a  suitable  provision  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  tumultuary 
meetings ;  thirdly,  a  clause  to  give 
more  effectual  power  and  more  exten- 
sive jurisdiction  to  the  magistrates  of 
disturbed  districts.  That  as  it  seem- 
ed to  be  the  great  object  of  the  riot- 
ers to  get  possession  of  arms,  the  bill 
should  provide,  that  the  magistrates 
be  allowed  to  make  a  search  in  sus- 
pected places,  without  previously  ta- 
king a  deposition  on  the  subject,  as 
they  were  now  bound  to  do.  As  many 
well-disposed  persons  would  chearfuUy 
have  given  up  the  arms  in  their  posses- 
sion but  for  the  fear  which  they  enter- 
tained of  being  visited  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  rioters,  the  act  shouldalso 
give  the  magistrates  the  power  of  call- 
ing on  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  the 
arms  in  their  possession,  receipts  being 
given  for  the  same  ;  an  exception, 
however,  being  made  of  those  persons 
who  might  require  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  property. — The  next  ob- 
ject was  to  disperse  the  rioters  who 
might  assemble  for  the  purposes  of 
training  and  discipline ; — and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  as  these  bodies 
of  men  assumed  the  appearance  of  an 
army  not  under  the  coutroul  of  the  ci- 
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vil  power,  it  was  the  imperious  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  put- 
ting them  down.  But  the  magistrates, 
as  the  law  stood,  could  only  read  the 
riot-act,  and  order  thtm  to  disperse 
•within  an  hour  ;  and  before  that  hour 
had  expired,  the  rioters  might  proba- 
bly have  accomplished  their  purposes. 
It  w&s  of  importance,  therefore,  that 
the  bill  should  enable  the  magistrates 
instantly  to  disperse  all  dangerous  as- 
semblies held  either  by  night  or  by 
day  ;  to  arrest  those  who  might  refuse 
to  give  obedience,  and  to  bring  them 
to  trial  at  the  next  quarter  sessions 
for  a  misdemeanour. — The  next  point 
for  consideration  was,  the  limited  ju- 
risdiction of  the  magistrates  ;  for,  as 
%he  law  stood,  the  insurgents  could, 
by  stepping  from  one  county  to  an- 
other, defeat  the  ends  of  justice  ;  it 
would  be  proper,  therefore,  to  bestow 
on  the  magistrates  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction. — 
The  proceedings  of  the  rioters  would 
thus  be  met  in  all  the  different  shapes 
which  they  might  assume,  and  the  de- 
luded persons  who  had  engaged  in 
this  atrocious  conspiracy,  and  who 
might  otherwise  be  deterred  from  vio- 
lating their  unlawful  engagements, 
might  return  to  a  sense  of  duty  when 
they  found  themselves  thus  protected 
by  the  legislature. 

Such  was  the  exposition  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  measures  proposed,  which  was 
given  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  Mr  Wilberforce 
spoke  with  contempt  of  the  declama- 
tions which  had  been  poured  forth  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  riots,  which,  of 
course,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons, 
were  to  be  sought  only  in  the  conduct 
of  the  administration,  and  in  the  com- 
mercial distress  which  their  measures 
had  occasion'^d.  Mr  Wilberforce  de- 
clared, that  the  disease  was  in  his  opi- 
nion of  a  jjolitical  nature  ;  and  wished 
it  were  j)C£siblc  for  hira  to  believe  that 


the  disorder  was  owing  to  temporary 
or  accidental  causes.  It  was  true,  said 
he,  that  the  state  of  the  country,  from 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  the 
want  of  employment  for  labour,  was 
such  as  to  increase  the  discontents. 
Under  such  circumstances,  popular 
disorders  must  always  increase  ;  they 
grow  up  and  flourish  in  a  rank  soil ; 
but  the  diseases,  for  which  a  remedy 
was  now  demanded,  arose  from  causes 
of  a  more  general  nature.  They  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  efforts  made  in  cer- 
tain mischievous  publications,  calcula- 
ted to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  laws  and  government  of 
the  country,  and  to  stir  them  up  to 
measures  injurious  to  the  community, 
and  ruinous  to  themselves.' — Mr  Can- 
ning, who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
committee,  upon  whose  report  the  bill 
was  founded,  declared  his  concurrence 
in  the  sentiments  of  Mr  Wilberforce  ; 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  report 
rather  underrated  than  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  the  disturbances,  and  in- 
timated, that  he  would  have  proposed 
still  stronger  measures  than  those  to 
which  the  government  had  thought  fit 
to  resort,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pledge  given  by  ministers,  that  if  other 
measures  should  be  found  necessary, 
parhament  should  be  reassembled  with- 
out delay — Sir  Francis  Burdett  treat- 
ed with  ridicule  the  opinion  delivered 
by  Mr  Wilberforce  respecting  the 
abuses  of  the  hberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  publica- 
tions which  had  been  circulated  in 
the  country  ;  and  expatiated  at  great 
length  on  the  perils  to  which  the  ruf- 
fians, who  had  already  perpetrated 
every  sort  of  crime,  were  to  be  exposed 
by  the  measure  under  consideration. 
Mr  Canning  madesome  excellent  ob- 
servations on  this  subject.  "  The 
honourable  baronet  had  said,  that  if 
the  root  of  all  those  evils  lay  in  the 
press  and  free  discussion,  there  could 
be  no  remedy  but  stopping  the  press 
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and  free  discussion  altogether.  Now 
he  had  imagined  that  there  was  no 
principle  upon  which  people  were 
more  perfectly  agreed,  than  that  it  was 
often  necessary  to  compromise  among 
evils,  m  order  to  produce  the  greatest 
good.  The  liberty  of  the  press  and 
of  free  discussion  should  certainly  be 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  every  wise 
government,  as  the  sources  from  which 
the  greatest  benefits  to  mankind  flow. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  were 
pushed  to  an  extreme  by  bad  men, 
from  wicked  motives,  the  law  had 
power  to  correct  the  evils  which  might 
be  derived  from  this  perversion  of  a 
principle  from  which  the  greatest 
good  ought  to  be  expected.  As  to 
the  sympathy  which  might  be  felt  by 
aome  for  the  individuals  who  suffered 
for  their  conduct  in  the  recent  disturb- 
ances— if  the  attention  were  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  individual  at  the 
moment  he  was  expiating  his  crime, 
and  not  at  the  time  of  his  committing 
it,  hard  indeed  must  be  the  materials 
of  his  heart  who  would  not  allow  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  wretch's  suf- 
ferings to  efface  for  a  moment  the  re- 
collection of  his  guilt ;  but  the  mea- 
sures proposed  were  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  saving.  It  was  to  save  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  from  the  evils 
produced  by  those  disturbances  ;  it 
was  to  save  even  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor  deluded  people  themselves,  that 
those  measures  were  proposed.  The 
evidence  proved,  that  arms  had  been 
stolen,  and  that  men  were  seen  drill- 
ing at  nights.  Now,  although  it  was 
not  proved  that  the  men  so  drilled 
were  armed  with  the  arms  so  stolen, 
yet  there  could  be  very  little  doubt, 
that  in  time  those  arms  would  come 
into  their  hands.  It  could  hardly  be 
supposed,  that  two  such  operations 
should  be  going  on  in  precisely  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  and  yet  that 
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it  was  never  intended  the  arms  and  the 
rioters  should  meet  together.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  was  prepared  to  approve 
of  the  measures  which  were  proposed ; 
and  he  expressed  his  hope  that  they 
would  be  found  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose." r 
The  arguments  which  were  urged  » 
against  the  bill  may  be  understood 
from  the  following  summary  : — That 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  had  looked 
merely  to  the  surface  of  the  evil — that 
they  wished  to  explain  to  the  House 
only  the  present  state  of  the  disturbed 
counties,  without  affording  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  causes  of  so  unexam- 
pled a  conspiracy — that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  precipitation  with, 
which  it  was  intended  to  carry  through, 
the  present  measure,  since  it  waa  known 
that  for  some  time  past  the  riots  had 
neither  increased  in  extent  nor  violence 
— that  the  report  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  House  was,  from  the  want 
of  parole  evidence,  quite  unsatisfacto- 
ry, and  by  no  means  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  serious  innovations  on  the  law 
and  constitution  which  were  contem- 
plated— that  no  such  thing  existed  as 
a  disciplined  army  in  the  disturbed 
counties — that  not  a  regiment,  not 
even  a  company,  such  as  the  ministers 
described,  could  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  country — ^that  the  whole 
of  the  distress  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire, 
originated  in  the  impolicy  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  annihilated  the  com- 
merce of  the  country — that  no  appear^ 
ance  of  combination  existed  among 
the  rioters — that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  all  disunited,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  a  settled  purpose- 
that  no  projects  were  entertained 
against  the  constituted  authorities  or 
the  government — that  the  controversy 
existed  entirely  betwixt  the  workmen 
and  their  masters — that  at  Notting- 
ham, by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
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law,  the  riots  had  been  entirely  quel- 
led, and,  by  the  same  means,  order  and 
tranquillity  might  easily  be  restored 
in  the  other  districts — that  the  most 
guilty  had  already  expiated  their  of- 
fences on  the  scaffold,  and  that  the 
combination  being  thus  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  their  leaders,  no  serious 
apprehension  could  be  entertained — 
That  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  ex- 
•  ecute  the  existing  laws — that  evi- 
dence had  been  produced  before  the 
committee,  to  shew  that  the  watch 
and  ward  act  had  not  been  complied 
With,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
that  accumulation  of  arms,  which  the 
rioters  were  supposed  to  have  accom- 
plished by  violence  and  robbery — That 
a  great  deal  had  been  said  of  a  meet- 
ing on  Dane-moor  on  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  April,  immediately  before  the 
burning  of  the  mills  ;  but  of  the  forty 
persons  who  were  present  on  the  moor, 
it  appeared  that  ten  were  local  militia- 
men disguised,  who  had  thus  been  em- 
ployed by  government  in  a  most  de- 
testable system  of  espionage — That 
the  misguided  insurgents  had  been  fre- 
quently induced  to  go  greater  lengths 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  gone, 
by  men  who  were  employed  as  spies, 
to  incite  the  multitude  to  daring 
and  desperate  acts  of  violence — That 
the  measures  now  proposed  to  par- 
liament resembled  very  much  those 
which  had  been  some  years  ago  adopt- 
ed in  Ireland  ;  in  that  country,  in 
which  such  dreadful  scenes  had  been 
exhibited,  that  the  recollection  of  them 
agonized  the  minds  of  Englishmen — 
That  under  pretence  of  searching  for 
arms,  government  wished  to  disarm 
the  country — that  the  persons  whose 
arms  were  demanded  might  very  well 
say,  "  We  will  not  give  up  our  arms, 
for  if  we  do  the  rioters  will  mark  us 
out,  and  we  shall  be  unable  to  defend 
ourselves" — that  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  so  much  distracted  with  ter- 


ror and  apprehension,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  and  all  the  powers  of  a  despo-  , 
tic  government  were  demanded,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  consequences 
might  be  produced.  That  there  was 
no  evidence  to  prove  the  rioters  were 
in  possession  of  any  considerable  funds 
— that,  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed 
to  be  absolutely  destitute  of  money, 
and  felt  the  utmost  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting the  most  trifling  sums — that 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil alone  would  ensure  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity,  and,  added  to  the  bless- 
ings of  a  good  harvest,  would  speedi- 
ly relieve  the  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try. J 
Mr  Whitbread  made  an  elaborate  ha-  J 
rangue  on  this  occasion,  and  conclu- 
ded by  proposing  his  usual  remedy. 
"  There  is  but  one  remedy,"  said  he, 
♦*  for  all  these  evils,  which  must  una- 
voidably be  borne  so  long  as  peace 
shall  not  be  obtained.  But  peace 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  obtained  if 
possible,  for  the  country  is  going  pro- 
gressively into  a  state  of  things  from 
which  much  is  to  be  feared.  The 
ministers  must  be  aware  of  the  trutli 
of  what  he  was  stating,  as  he  had 
predicted,  that  if  peace  was  not  made 
in  time,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
make  it  whether  we  would  or  not. 
Peace  is  the  only  remedy,"  said  he, 
"  for  our  internal  grievances,  and  the 
only  remedy  for  our  external  grie- 
vances also  ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  a 
more  favourable  occasion  for  a  gene- 
ral peace  never  existed  than  at  this 
time."  Mr  Whitbread  was  uncon- 
sciously palliating,  in  some  measure, 
atrocities  which  filled  the  country  with 
horror — he  was  helping  to  turn  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  which  was 
naturally  directed  against  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  towards  that  govern- 
ment which  protected  them  while  it 
upheld  the  honour  of  the  English 
najne  j  and  indirectly  encouraging  ia 
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their  nefarious  proceedings  the  delu-  England,  his  advice  was  rejected ;  the 

ded  men  who  were  endeavouring  to  measures  proposed  by  government  for 

reduce  the  country  to  an  extremity,  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 

which  might  have  compelled  it  to  ac-  try  were  sanctioned  by  the  legislature, 

cept  the  ungenerous  advice  which  he  and  were  instantly  attended  with  the 

was  always  ready  to  offer.    But,  hap-  most  beneficial  consequences, 
pily  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of 
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State  of  Parties  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year.  The  Prince  Regent*s  Letter  to 
the  Duke  of  York.  Lord  Borringdon's  Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Prince 
to  form  a  more  extended  Administration.  The  Ministers  retain  Iheir  Places. 
Assassination  of  Mr  Perceval  i  his  Character. 


J.  HE  character  and  views  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  who  possess  or  aspire  to 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  acquire 
an  importance  in  a  free  country,  which 
excites  the  astonishment  and  ridicule  of 
those  who  live  under  a  different  form 
of  government.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
assign  the  cause  of  this  marked  distinc- 
tion. The  proceedings  of  an  arbitrary- 
government  have  but  little  interest  to 
an  enlightened  mind — for  as  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  which  forms  the  only 
law,  is  seldom  guided  by  principles 
•which  can  become  the  ground-work  of 
reasoning,  the  domestic  revolutions  to 
which  such  governments  are  exposed, 
constitute  a  barren  and  uninteresting 
subject  of  history.  Extreme  simpli- 
city and  endless  variety  alike  exclude 
conjecture  and  speculation  ;  the  pow 
ers  of  ^e  understanding  find  their  pro- 
per employment  in  the  extensive  re- 
gions which  lie  between,  in  which  the 
mind  is  neither  stupified  by  a  tedious 
uniformity,  nor  bewildered  by  a  suc- 
cession of  changes  which  defy  all  the 
laws  of  arrangement  and  combination. 
All  free  governments,  and,  in  a  peculiar 
and  eminent  degree,  the  government 
of  this  country,  exhibit  this  happy  mo- 
deration so  propitious  to  study  and  re- 
flection.    The  constitution,  although 


intricate,  is  not  embarrassed  by  unne- 
cessary complications  ;  it  is  composed 
of  many  powers,  each  acting  as  a  check 
on  the  other  ;  and,  above  all,  the  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  exercise  a  great 
controul  over  the  proceedings  of  go- 
vernment. Nothing,  therefore,  of  any 
consequence  is  done  here,  no  impor- 
tant step,  either  in  foreign  or  domestic 
policy,  is  resolved  on,  without  ample 
and  eager  discussion ;  and  no  real 
change  can  be  accomplished  for  which 
some  plausible  reason  is  not  offered.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  such  a  govern- 
ment, although  liable  to  continual 
fluctuations,  changes  its  principles  but 
little  in  the  course  of  time  ;  and  that, 
although  minor  alterations  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  public  mind 
is  continually  agitated  with  ,  political 
discussion,  yet  all  the  changes  which 
can  be  ultimately  effected  by  any  par- 
ty, how  powerful  soever,  are  Confined 
within  narrow  limits.  Yet  the  charac- 
ter and  views  of  public  men  rise  in  im- 
portance in  exact  proportion  to  the 
real  security  of  the  constitution  against 
their  influence  and  designs  :  the  po- 
pular interest  in  their  proceedings  is 
commensurate  to  the  stabihty  of  the 
institutions  of  which  it  is  the  surest 
guarantee ;  so  that  there  is  no  branch 
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of  the  history  of  a  free  country  which 
8o  naturally  and  universally  engages 
attention  as  those  great  contests  for 
power  and  pre-eminence,  which  igno- 
rance and  malice  alone  are  wont  to 
bfand  as  the  mere  struggles  of  faction. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some^  per- 
sons, that  the  leading  public  men  in  a 
free  state  are  necessarily  and  inevita- 
bly guided  by  selfish  considerations — 
that  they  are  disposed  to  view  tlie  po- 
litics, whether  domestic  or  foreign,  of 
their  country,  chiefly  as  they  may  af- 
fect the  interest  of  the  factions  which 
are  struggling  for  power,  and  that  the 
semblance,  rather  than  the  reality,  of 
patriotism  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
from  them.  Were  their  power  greater, 
or  their  independence  of  public  opi- 
nion more  complete,  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  they  would  more  easily  dis- 
encumber themselvtfs  of  the  selfish 
maxims  by  which  their  conduct  is  en- 
slaved, and  that,  although  with  occa- 
sional frowardness  and  tyranny,  yet 
with  greater  boldness  and  vigour,  they 
would  seek  the  real  interest  of  the 
country.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  ;  for,  besides  that  the  blessings 
of  freedom  have  a  tendency  to  inspire 
public  men  with  greater  nobleness  and 
generosity  of  mind,  the  check  which, 
in  a  free  country,  is  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  and  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  people,  on  the  conduct 
of  their  leaders,  must  be  infinitely  more 
powerful  in  insuring  the  high  and' ho- 
nourable fulfilment  of  duty,  than  the 
possession  of  the  most  absolute  power 
of  which  history  has  left  any  record. 
Notwithstanding  the  calumnies  which 
have  been  so  industriously  circulated 
by  persons  who  wish  to  bring  not  only 
the  government,  but  all  public  men 
into  contempt,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  in  no  age  or  country  has  there 
ever  been  a  race  of  statesmen  of  more 
eminent  quahfications,  and  more  un- 
impeachable integrity,  than  has  flou- 
rished in  Great  iBritain  for  the  hm 


century.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of 
some,  the  weakness  and  obstinacy  of 
others,  may  have  deserved  censure ; 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  any  considerable  man  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  great  leading 
parties,  has,  for  many  years  past,  been 
tempted  by  the  pitiful  emoluments  of 
office,  or  by  any  consideration  merely 
selfish,  to  sacrifice  his  integrity  or  in- 
dependence. Men  who,  as  individu- 
als, would  be  wicked  enough  to  inake 
such  a  sacrifice,  could  never  in  a  pub- 
Uc  capacity  be  expected  to  sustam  the 
honour  of  the  nation  :  yet  it  is  a  fact, 
which  few  will  venture  to  dispute,  that 
how  great  soever  the  errors  in  policy 
which  may  have  been  imputable  to 
ministers,  the  national  honour  and 
good-faith  have  hitherto  been  preser- 
ved without  tarnish  or  reproach  This 
is  a  proof,  at  least,  of  honourable 
views  in  those  who  have  been  entrust- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  aff"airs — of 
principles  which  would  in  vain  be 
sought  for  among  the  degraded  vic- 
tims of  a  base  and  sordid  ambition. 

A  great  change  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  parties  Rince 
the  death  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  who  had 
so  far  elevated  themselves  by  their  ta- 
lents above  their  contemporaries.  No 
person,  it  is  said,  now  follows  either 
party  with  that  implicit  submission 
which  he  was  wont  to  pay  to  the  te- 
nets of  the  one  or  other  of  these  great 
leaders  ;  but  this  opinion  also  seems 
to  be  founded  on  a  very  obvious  mis- 
take. The  mere  admiration  of  talents 
is  not  sufficient  to  insure  political  at- 
tachment ;  it  goes  a  great  way  indeed 
towards  preserving  personal  regard  and 
veneration  for  the  possessor,  but  in  a 
matter  so  serious  as  the  choice  of  a 
system  of  political  opinions,  it  will  not 
maintam  that  united  and  vigorous  co- 
operation which  is  necessary  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  a  party.  No 
man  ever  stood  higher  in  the  public 
estimation  for  talents  and  virtue  thaa 
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the  late  Mr  Burke ;  yet  he  could 
hardly  be  said  at  any  period  of  his  life 
to  have  commanded  a  party,  or  to  have 
insured  for  his  opinions  implicit  respect 
or  active  ico-operation.  Political  at- 
tachments in  honourable  minds  arise 
out  of  a  candid  and  rational  preference 
for  a  system  of  opinions,  by  which  it 
is  supposed  that  the  public  safety  and 
honour  can  be  best  maintained  ;  unin- 
fluenced by  personal  regard  or  affec- 
tion, they  are  founded  on  views  far 
more  generous  and  elevated.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  ca- 
reer of  those  eminent  men  who  have 
lately  brought  the  public  affairs  to  so 

{rlonous  an  issue.  They  became  the 
eaders  of  that  party  of  which  Mr  Pitt 
was  at  one  time  the  head ;  and  they 
have  been  uniformly  supported  with 
no  less  zeal  and  union  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  than  that  illustrious 
statesman  himself.  There  have  been 
more  numerous  defections  indeed  from 
the  whig,  or  opposition  party  ;  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  circumstance,  with~ 
out  supposing  that  the  genuine  fol- 
lowers of  that  party  are  defective  in  a 
sincere  and  steady  attachment  to  its 
principles.  It  is  natural  for  political 
adventurers,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
engage  on  the  side  of  opposition  ; 
they  have  there  a  better  field  for  the 
display  of  those  qualities  on  which 
they  value  themselves, — a  zealous, 
though  narrow,  hostility  to  existing 
institutions,  and  a  clamorous  impa- 
tience of  all  conti'oL  But,  as  such 
persons  are  not  in  general  very  steady 
to  their  principles,  and  as  they  are 
easily  seduced  by  the  popular  applause, 
which  their  arts  seldom  fail  to  obtain, 
they  quickly  separate  themselves  from 
those  with  whom  they  were  at  first 
accustomed  to  act,  and  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  greater  purity  and  warmer  zeal 
for  the  public  service  than  either  of 
the  great  parties  possess,  they  strive 
to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  lower 


orders.  It  has  thus  happened,  that, 
besides  the  ministerial  and  opposition 
parties,  another  tribe  of  politicians,  of 
a  singular  and  anomalous  character, 
has  made  its  appearance  ;  and  as  the 
two  great  parties  in  all  their  struggles 
sought  the  approbation  of  the  higher 
and  more  intelligent  orders,  this  new 
faction  seized  on  the  mob  as  the  pro- 
per objects  of  its  influence  and  autho- 
rity. At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  there  were  in  this  way  three  par- 
ties contending  for  influence,  of  which 
it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  give 
some  account, 

The  ministerial  party,  of  which 
the  late  Mr  Perceval  was  at  this  time 
the  leader,  numbered  among  its  sup- 
porters many  very  able  men.  Its  chiefs 
unanimously  concurred  in  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  principles  and  opi- 
nions of  Mr  Pitt,  in  whose  school 
they  were  bred,  and  to  whose  memo- 
ry they  looked  with  feelings  of  vene- 
ration. It  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  give  any  account  of  the  political 
principles  of  this  great  man  j  they  are 
known  to  all  Europe,  and  exercised 
on  its  destinies  for  the  last  thirty  years 
a  greater  influence  than  those  of  any 
other  statesman.  The  leading  maxims 
of  his  followers  were  persevering  re- 
sistance to  the  dangerous  ambition  of 
France — a  wise  jealousy  of  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  drawn  forth  in 
the  course  of  her  revolution,  and  a 
firm  determination  in  all  circumstances 
to  sustain  the  high  rank  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  scale  of  European  powers. 
The  principles  of  their  foreign  policy, 
therefore,  were  vigorous  as  they  were 
simple  ;  and  with  regard  to  domestic 
affairs,  the  constant  tenor  of  their  con- 
duct proved  that  although  they  were 
favourable  to  moderate  and  practical 
improvement,  they  entertained  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  intemperate  innovation. 
They  considered  the  mechanism  of 
such  a  government  as  that  of  England 
to   be  a   great  deal  too  fine  to  be 
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touched  with  impunity  by  the  rash 
hand  of  reform  ;  and  they  perceived, 
in  the  circumstances  of  modern  times, 
and  in  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  habits  and  intelhgence  of 
the  people  of  Europe,  the  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  empiricism,  which  it 
was  the  great  object  of  their  policy  to 
counteract  and  repress.  They  might  be 
called  timid  in  comparison  with  some 
of  their  opponents,  but  they  were  ti- 
mid only  as  they  were  sagacious  ;  and 
the  energy  which  they  displayed  in  re- 
sisting  the  violence  by  which  every 
thing  sacred  in  the  country  was  at  one 
time   attacked,    first   saved   England 
from  revolution,  and,  in  the  issue,  rai- 
sed her  to  the  highest  pitch  of  great- 
ness.      If  they    were    mistrustful   of 
the  sweeping  conclusions  which  were 
drawn  by  weak  and  ardent  minds,  from 
abstract  and  metaphysical  principles, 
their  caution  was  inspired  by  th-j  dic- 
tates  of  genuine  philosophy  ;  and  if 
they  were  exposed  to  the  reproach  of 
timidity,  they  could  provoke  it  from 
those    misguided    spirits    alone   who 
might  have  cast  the  same  imputation 
on  the  greatest  philosopers  of  modern 
times, — men,  who,  rejecting  idle  and 
vain  theories,  have,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
periment, established  the  beautiful  su- 
perstructure of   true  science.     They 
were  no  less  sensible  than  their  ene- 
mies to  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
country  laboured,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  it  was  exposed  ;  but  they  consi- 
dered these  dangers  as  the  result  of  ac- 
cidents which  could  not  be  controlled, 
and  of  a  state  of  the  world  which  no- 
thing but  the  full  display  of  all  the 
energies  of  England  could  correct  or 
reform.    Hence,  regardless  of  difficul- 
ties, they  persevered  with  manly  firm- 
ness in  a  contest,  from  which  Great 
Britain  could  not  have  retired  without 
dishonour  ;  hence  they  sustained  that 
high  tone  which  she  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  hold  among  the  nations 
t>f  the  world  j  and  hence  they  not  only 


maintained  her  honour  and  integrity, 
but  were  enabled,  in  the  issue,  to  add 
prodigiously  to  her  ancient  stock  of 
glory. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  philoso- 
phers, that  the  distinctions  which  exist 
among  practical  politicians,  are  rather 
nominal  than  real,  and  that  with  very 
slight  sacrifices  on  each  side,  intelli- 
gent men  might  easily  be  brought  to 
a  good  understanding, — they  would 
be  called  upon  to  give  up,  not  princi- 
ples, but  expressions  ;  and  while  they 
would  thus  exhibit  more  philosophical 
precision  in  defining  their  views,  they 
would  contribute  much  to  tranquillize 
society,  which  is  so  often  convulsed 
by  their  controversies.    The  principle 
on  which  this  observation  is  founded 
has    been    singularly   exemplified    in 
English   history.     The   ancient   dis- 
tinctions which  divided  the  different 
parties  of  English  politicians,  have  no 
longer  a  meaning, — those  who  are  now 
described  as  Whigs  and  Tories,  no 
longer  profess  the  sentiments  by  which 
their  respective  parties  were  formerly 
distinguished. — The    leading   princi- 
ples of  those  great  men,  by  whom  the 
revolution  of  1688  was  accomplished, 
and   of    their    immediate    successors, 
whose   measures   cast   such    a   lustre 
around  the  country,  are  precisely  those 
on  which  the  ministers  of  the  present 
day  have  invariably  acted, — -a  firm  re- 
sistance to  the  ambition  of  France,  and 
a  jealousy  of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. —  Their    opponents,    who 
still  claim  for  themselves  the  appella- 
tion of  Whigs,  have  not  only  aban- 
doned the  great  and  salutary  princi- 
ples   formerly    entertained    on    tiiese 
points,  but  have  avowed,  as  the  lead-^ 
ing  maxims  of  their  creed,  opinions  of 
an    opposite    nature. — They    demand 
unqualified  concession  to  the  catholics 
of  .  reland,  and  have  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances called  on  the  country  to  make 
peace  with  France,  in  circumstances 
which  the  whigs  of  the  reigns  of  King 
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William  and  Queen  Anne  would  have 
considered  as  imperiously  demanding 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  wrar.  He 
who  should  turn  to  the  political  wri- 
tings <■/£  Addison,  and  the  other  great 
whig  authors  of  his  age,  would  sup- 
pose that  he  is  reading  an  elegant 
exposition  of  the  creed  of  the  present 
ministers,  and  a  satire  oii  the  tenets  of 
their  opponents.  Surely  the  distmc- 
tions  by  which  public  men  are  divided 
must  be  altogether  nominal  and  insig- 
nificant, or  the  whigs  and  tories  of  the 
present  day  must  have  committed  an 
outrage  on  the  language,  in  assuming 
the  appellations  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  laudable  activity  with  which 
tbe  present  ministers  conducted  their 
■measures  of  foreign  policy,  and  the 
contrast,  in  this  respect,  which  their 
conduct  presented  to  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors, formed  a  striking  feature  in 
their  public  character.  And  as  it  has 
been  generally  acknowledged,  that 
emergencies  arose,  in  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  Great  Britain  to  exert  her- 
self too  much, — in  which  her  honour 
and  interest  alike  demanded  that  every 
nerve  should  be  strained  ;  as  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  ministers  was  that  which 
sustained  the  character  of  England  as 
the  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  the  rally- 
ing point  for  the  independence  of 
Europe ;  as  it  will  »o  longer  be  dis- 
puted that  they  have  acquired  ho- 
nour by  the  steady  support  of  the 
noble  struggle  maintained  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  that  they  persevered  in 
supporting  this  cause  under  difficulties 
and  discouragements  of  all  kinds ;  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  with  what  justice 
their  activity  can  be  described  as  fever- 
ish, or  their  efforts,  which  led  to  such 
glorious  consequences,  can  be  under- 
valued. 

Mr  Perceval  was  at  the  head  of  the 
administration,  which  was  composed 
of  many  members,  whose  experience 


and  talents  were  well  known  to  the 
country. — The  unfortunate  differences 
which  occurred  betwixt  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Mr  Canning,  had  deprived 
the  government  of  the  assistance  of 
these  eminent  men  :  but  in  their  place 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  a  statesman  of 
great  and  undoubted  talents,  was  for 
a  time  substituted. — Whether  the  ac- 
cession of  strength  which  the  mini- 
sters thns  acquired,  was  a  full  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
resignations  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr  Canning,  is  more  than  question- 
able. Great  indeed  must  the  talents 
of  that  man  have  been,  who  could 
compensate  the  loss  of  the  various  and* 
distinguished  qualifications  of  the  emi- 
nent statesmen  who  had  unfortunately 
retired  from  office. —  Acting,  how- 
ever, on  the  same  principles  which  had 
guided  the  conduct  of  Mr  Pitt  when 
out  of  power,  Lot-d  Castlereagh  and 
Mr  Canning,  on  leaving  the  ministry, 
never  thought  of  joining  the  ranks  of 
opposition  ;  but,  sincere  and  ardent  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  they  flung 
away  every  selfish  consideration,  and 
proved  to  the  world,  that  a  change  in 
their  own  personal  condition  could 
make  no  alteration  in  their  principles. 
The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  about 
this  time  a  very  great  favourite  with 
the  public  ;  and  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  obtained  credit  for  a  larger 
portion  of  talent  than  he  actually  pos- 
sessed. As  a  war  minister,  and  in 
planning  and  conducting  military  ope- 
rations, he  was  beheved  to  be  not  only 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
to  stand  absolutely  alone.  In  deter- 
mining the  mode  and  the  places  in 
which  the  war  might  be  most  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  in  suiting  the 
magnitude  of  an  expedition  to  its  ob- 
ject, and  in  appointing  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  command,  Lord  Wel- 
lesley was  said  to  have  no  rival  in 
any  living  statesman.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  master  of  this 
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science,  apparently  eo  simple ;  to  be 
the  only  minister  who  had  discovered 
and  could  act  upon  the  obvious  truth, 
that  no  interest  wrhich  a  ministry  can 
derive  from  the  choice  of  an  inefficient 
person,  can  counterbalance  the  loss  of 
credit  consequent  on  the  failure  of 
a  great  enterprise.  Many  very  impro- 
per appointments  had  taken  place  of 
late  years  ;  but  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Wellesleys,  a  new  system  had 
been  established ;  means  had  been  suit- 
ed to  their  ends  ;  effective  employments 
had  been  ably  filled  ;  and  a  plan  of 
operations  adopted,  in  which  enterprise 
and  caution  were  happily  combined. 
The  services  of  this  nobleman  were 
for  these  reasons  considered  at  this 
time  as  of  the  utmost  importance  ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  any  adminis- 
tration of  which  he  was  a  member, 
would,  for  that  single  reason,  be  better 
than  any  other. — Such  was  the  opi- 
nion entertained  of  him  by  his  ad- 
mirers ;  but  there  were  others  who 
took  a  very  different  view  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  ventured  to  predict  that 
he  would  never  obtain  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  British  councils.  He 
seemed  deficient  in  a  talent  for  debate, 
without  which  no  statesman  can  rise 
to  a  very  high  rank  in  this  country ; 
and  it  was  generally  imderstood,  that 
he  considered  the  business  of  leading 
in  a  popular  assembly  as  an  intole- 
rable drtidgery.  It  suited  him  better, 
said  his  enemies,  to  issue  his  mandates 
from  the  recesses  of  oriental  pomp, 
than  to  force  them  through  the  cla- 
morous and  obstinate  resistance  of  a 
British  opposition.  He  thus  renoun- 
ced the  only  practicable  means  of  ac- 
quiring consideration  ;  the  pride  and 
splendour  which  dazzled  the  East,  were 
of  no  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  repub- 
lican London  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  sunk  into  subordi- 
nate stations  in  the  cabinet.  With  re- 
gard to  its  interior  arrangements  also, 
he  was  said  to  labour  under  disadvan- 


tages. In  consequence  of  a  long  re- 
sidence abroad,  he  had  not  attached 
to  himself  any  body  of  statesmen  ;  he 
either  wanted  or  disdained  to  use  that 
dexterity  and  address  by  which  the 
minds  of  men  are  managed  and  conci- 
liated, and  he  was  thus  induced  to  form 
the  resolution  of  withdrawing  himself 
entirely  from  the  cabinet.  Whether 
there  be  any  justice  in  these  reflections 
on  the  character  of  this  eminent  per- 
sonage we  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, but  it  seems  impossible  any- 
longer  to  doubt,  that  in  the  estimate 
of  his  superiority  over  other  states- 
men, an  important  en'or  was  commit- 
ted ;  and  that  the  ministerial  party, 
even  after  his  secession,  still  embra- 
ced a  portion  of  talent,  which  was  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  conduct  either  of 
war  or  negociation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  ministerial 
party  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.— 
Their  regular  opponents,  who  had,  not 
many  years  ago,  made  pretensions  so 
high  to  talents  and  integrity,  had  of 
late  fallen  very  mxich  in  the  public  es- 
timation. They  had  been  tried  as  mi- 
nisters, and  had  failed  ;  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  public  was  of  course 
proportioned  to  the  expectations  which 
had  been  so  imprudently  raised.  Many- 
candid  and  impartial  men  who  have  gi-« 
ven  them  credit  for  great  talents,  have 
confessed  at  the  same  time  that  there 
was  a  want  of  union  among  them  ;  a 
want  of  some  acknowledged  chief  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  whole.  They 
have  admitted,  that  the  selection  of 
persons  who  were  appointed  to  fill 
the  two  most  important  departments, 
those  of  finance  and  of  war,  were 
highly  injudicious  ;  that  th^  promo- 
tion of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pitt,  was  imprudent ;  that 
the  plans  of  taxation  which  were  pro- 
posed by  this  youthful  financier,  con- 
sisted of  some  poor  expedients  rashly 
adopted,  and  as  hastily  abandoned. 
As  to  the  military  operations,  there 
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existed  but  one  opinion  ;  the  expedi- 
tions to  the  Dardanelles,  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  ex- 
hibited great  errors,  both  in  the  plan 
and  in  thie  execution.  The  British 
armies  under  the  present  ministers  have 
sometimes  fought  with  disaster,  sel- 
dom without  glory  ;  while  under  their 
predecessors  defeat  was  aggravated  by 
disgrace,  and  the  army  was  humbled 
before  those  who  had  not  been  num- 
bered among  the  military  nations  of 
Europe. — The  extraordinary  coalition 
which  took  place  betwixt  Mr  Fox 
and  Lord  Grenville  filled  the  nation 
vith  astonishment  ;  but  the  feelings 
of  the  people  were  roused  into  resent- 
ment, when  it  was  found  that  the  ad- 
ministration not  only  failed  to  conduct 
the  war  with  vigour,  but,  with  the  sa- 
crifice of  all  its  former  principles,  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  improvements  in 
domestic  policy,  by  the  promise  of 
which  they  had  acquired  a  share  of 
popular  favour.  Loud  complaints 
were  raised,  that  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  their  adherents  were  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  at  a  greater  expence 
to  the  public  resources,  than  those 
even  of  their  political  opponents,  which 
they  had  so  warmly  reprobated.  This 
marked  inconsistency  betwixt  their 
conduct  and  professions  had  the  ef- 
fect of  inspiring  the  people  with  a  sus- 
picion and  distrust  of  public  men  ; 
and  the  whig  administration  may  be 
Said  to  have  shaken  the  confidence  of 
the  country  in  its  rulers,  and  to  have 
given  a  blow  to  the  credit  and  popu- 
larity of  all  statesmen,  which  it  will 
require  the  best  exertions  of  their  suc- 
cessors to  repair.  The  whig  leaders 
themselves  made  no  effort  of  this  kind  ; 
but,  affecting  a  sort  of  sullen  dignity, 
they  failed  to  gain  the  confidence  ei- 
ther of  the  sovereign  or  the  people. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  whig  party, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Prince  Regent  to  unite  their  leaders 
with  the  administration  ;  but  before 


proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  thii 
transaction,  some  notice  must  be  taken 
of  a  party  which  has  of  late  become 
conspicuous  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that 
the  existence  of  what  is  called  a  po- 
pular or  country  party,  of  a-  party 
which  systematically  seeks  to  maintain, 
and  even  to  extend  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  to  restrain  or  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  is  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. In  support  of  this  opinion,  they 
refer  to  the  history  of  the  country  par- 
ty, which  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the 
annals  of  England  ;  and  they  imagine, 
that  the  popular  party  of  the  present 
day  is  held  together  by  the  same  spirit 
under  a  different  form.  That  the  po- 
pular spirit  ought  at  all  times  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
were  absurd  to  deny  ;  but  no  person  who 
reflects  on  the  character  of  the  country 
party,  as  it  was  formerly  constituted, 
will  compare  it  in  any  point  of  view  to 
the  popular  faction  of  these  times. 
The  country-party  was  composed  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, united  to  the  wealth  and  in- 
fluence of  the  people  ;  the  object  of 
this  union  was  the  protection  of  the 
state  against  the  dangerous  incroach- 
ments  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  popular 
party  of  the  present  day  boasts  of  lit- 
tle rank  or  wealth  or  talents,  and  in- 
stead of  being  combined  to  oppose  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  seems  destined, 
in  so  far  as  its  feebleness  will  permit, 
to  overturn  the  constitution.  For 
some  time  past,  the  democratic  party 
has  thrown  off  all  dependence  on  that 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  which  sup- 
ported its  pretensions.  Their  leaders, 
have  endeavoured  to  raise  the  standard, 
of  the  people  against  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and,  supported  by  popular 
applause,  have  set  all  parties  alike  at 
defiance.  Such  a  party  as  this  can 
never  be  essential  to  the  integrity  of 
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the  British  constitution  ;  it  has  no 
connection  with  any  of  the  legitimate 
powers  of  this  form  of  government  ; 
but  is  calculated  to  diffuse  among  the 
people  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hostility 
towards  the  lawful  authorities  of  the 
state.  The  truth  of  this  proposition 
will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  democratic  extravagances. 
The  recollection  of  the  turbulent 
scenes  produced  by  the  politics  of  Mr 
Wilkes  perished  with  himself;  the 
nation  enjoyed  a  season  of  tranquillity 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  it  was  only  when  this 
dangerous  stimulus  was  applied  to  the 
public  mind,  that  popular  sentiments 
were  once  more  revived.  But  the 
danger  and  folly  of  such  sentiments 
were  soon  discovered  ;  the  nation  be- 
came tired  of  pernicious  extravagances, 
which  had  no  longer  the  gloss  of  no- 
velty  to  recommend  them,  and  a  pru- 
dent distnist  of  innovation  succeeded 
to  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  moment. 
The  rare  appearance  of  popular  or  re- 
volutionarj'^  principles  is  of  itself  a 
proof,  that,  so  far  from  being  congenial 
to  the  British  constitution,  they  are 
of  the  nature  of  a  disease  which  pe- 
riodically affects  the  soundest  bodies  ; 
and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  for 
England,  that  how  violent  soever  the 
occasional  effervescences  of  this  wild 
spirit  may  have  been,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  remain  unaffected  by  so 
melancholy  a  distemper. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
turn  which  the  French  revolution  gave 
to  the  politics  of  the  leading  men  of  this 
country,  and  many  persons  have  main- 
tained, that  the  system  of  restraint 
which  sprung  up  in  the  first  moments 
of  alarm,  was  carried  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable bounds.  Every  thing,  say 
they,  bordering  on  innovation  was  pro- 
scribed ;  the  very  name  of  liberty  was 
held  in  abhorrence,  and  the  slightest 
censure  of  the  measures  of  government 
was  branded  as  a  symptom  of  revolu- 


tionary licence.  But  they  forget,  that, 
to  counteract  the  symptoms  of  poli- 
tical disease,  it  becomes  indispensable 
to  carry  restraint  and  punishment  a 
great  deal  beyond  the  ordinary  measure 
of  severity,  and  that,  without  destroy- 
ing the  credit  of  .evolutionary  princi- 
ples among  the  more  intelligent  orders 
of  society,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  put  down  a  spirit  so  formidable 
and  daring.  When  that  great  man,  who 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  England 
when  the  mania  of  the  French  revo- 
lution was  about  extending  itself  to 
this  country,  adopted  those  painful 
but  wholesome  measures  of  severity, 
he  was  aware,  that  he  could  not  other- 
wise restrain  and  extinguish  a  spirit, 
which  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  government.  He  had  recourse, 
therefore,  to  the  only  measures  which 
were  suited  to  the  occasion  ;  and  as 
he  knew  well  that  the  maxims  of  li- 
berty would  be  ever  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  intended  to  pervert  them  to 
bad  purposes,  he  hesitated  not  to  put 
down  sedition,  at  the  hazard  even  of 
being  accused  as  an  enemy  to  free- 
dom. He  wished  to  resist  the  dan- 
ger which  was  most  imminent ;  he 
saw  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  was 
that  danger ;  and,  as  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  liberties  of  the  country  were 
too  firmly  established  to  receive  any 
very  violent  shock,  even  from  the  most 
severe  temporary  measures,  he  resol- 
ved on  securing  what  was  most  in  ha- 
zard, the  legitimate  and  practicable 
freedom  of  the  British  constitution. 
But  the  measures  which  he  adopted, 
although  the  country  unquestionably 
owed  her  salvation  to  them,  were  not 
unattended  with  many  serious  evils  ; 
the  policy  of  the  war  in  which  he  had 
engaged  was  justified  on  principles 
which  the  vulgar  could  not  always 
comprehend  ;  while  the  progress  of 
hostilities  entailed  a  weight  of  taxation 
which  no  nation  in  any  age  had  hither- 
to endured.    The  commercial  prospc- 
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rity  ef  the  empire  was  at  last  inter- 
rupted by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
of  an  enemy  who  commanded  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  European  continent. 
When  the  people  suffer,  it  matters  lit- 
tle who  are  to  blame ;  their  resent- 
ment vents  itself  indiscriminately  on 
those  who  are  within  their  reach  ;  and 
the  rulers  of  ihe  country  are  made  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  evils  which  occur 
during  their  administration.  The  po- 
pular spirit  thus  revived,  and  found  its 
appropriate  nourishment  amid  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country.  Out  of  the 
disappointment  of  those  fond  hopes, 
which  the  people  had  indulged  on  the 
accession  of  the  whig  party  to  power, 
that  spirit  arose  which  affected  to  des- 
pise the  whole  race  of  statesmen  ; 
which  proclaimed  that  the  axe  must 
be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
that  without  some  radical  change,  the 
nature  of  which  no  one  could  explain, 
the  nation  was  undone.  Of  this  dis- 
position, the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  were  in  readiness  to  proiit,  and 
out  of  the  inevitable  distress  to  which 
the  country  was  exposed,  arose  a  dis- 
ease which  must  ere  this- have  attracted 
the  notice  of  government,  but  for  the 
perfect  reliance  which  it  has  been  en- 
abled to  place  in  its  own  strength  and 
stability.  To  believe,  however,  that  a 
party  growing  out  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, and  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  legitimate  powers  of 
the  state,  destined  in  good  times  to 
amuse  by  its  eccentricities,  and  power- 
ful only  in  a  season  of  distress  and 
confusion,  can  be  essential  to  the 
British  constitution,  is  to  give  way  to 
a  very  unaccountable  delusion. 

The  modern  spirit  of  democracy  ap- 
pears to  manifest  disadvantage,  when 
contrasted  with  that  admirable  consti- 
tution of  government  which  has  been 
found  so  well  suited  to  the  manage- 
ment of  great  affairs,  and  seems  con- 
temptible when  compared  even  with 
the  revolutionary  genius,  which  has  at 


different  times  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  world.  With  all  the  horrors  of 
the  French  revolution,  there  was 
something  noble  and  generous  in  its 
frenzy,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  patriotism  of  the  popular  leaders 
of  this  country.  The  spirit  of  revo- 
lution is  naturally  connected  with  bold 
and  extensive  views  of  legislation, — 
combined  with  an  enthusiastic  zeal  for 
science, — and  indulging  even  romantic 
speculations  concerning  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 
But  there  is  nothing  lofty  in  this  mo- 
dem patriotism,  no  science,  no  philo- 
sophy, no  disinterested  zeal  for  the 
general  welfare.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  it  seeks  merely  to  gratify 
the  lowest  passions  of  the  multitude, 
the  love  of  scandal,  and  the  love  of 
money  ;  of  scandal,  which  is  to  dis- 
credit all  those  who  hold  any  place  in 
the  administration,  or  have  any  in- 
fluence in  the  national  councils,  and 
of  economy,  which  discovers  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country  in  the  abolition 
of  a  few  sinecures.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  with  its  leaders,  that  all  pub- 
lic men  are  profligate,  and  all  are  equal- 
ly so  ;  that  all  public  measures  are  alike 
ruinous,  and  that  the  national  good  is 
equally  disregarded  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  senate.  To  a  vulgar  mind  scan- 
dal is  always  welcome  ;  abuse  of  the 
great  is  to  many  readers  the  most 
pleasing  entertainment,  and  no  com- 
position is  so  palatable  as  that  which 
is  well  seasoned  with  this  ingredient. 
In  amusing  themselves  at  the  expence 
of  persons  in  high  stations,  they  rise 
in  their  own  estimation  ;  they  seem  to 
become  greater  men  than  those  whom 
they  affect  to  treat  with  contempt. 
The  influence  of  this  spirit  on  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men  cannot  be  con-  ■ 
cealed  ;  for  if  a  minister  is  certain, 
that,  whatever  be  his  conduct,  it  will 
be  equally  reprobated  by  the  popular 
leaders,  the  dread  of  their  censure 
ceases  to  be  a  check  on  him.     What- 
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ever  his  measures  may  be,  the  result  is 
still  the  same ;  and  nothing  remains 
for  him  but  to  follow  his  own  plans, 
and  to  treat  with  indifference  their  re- 
proaches. All  the  benefits  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  scrutiny  into  the  conduct 
of  statesmen  are  thus  sacrificed  to  in- 
temperance and  folly. 

Another  tenet,  (it  has  been  remark- 
ed) inculcated  by  this  class  of  poli- 
ticians is,  that  no  instruction  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  any  one  to  form  an  opi- 
nion upon  public  affairs.  The  capa- 
city for  doing  this  is  represented  as  a 
mere  matter  of  common  sense,  de- 
manding no  depth  of  reflection,  no 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  no  philoso- 
phical habits.  The  crude  discussions 
of  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  the  ale- 
house are  reckoned  quite  sufficient  to 
solve  the  most  intricate  problems  in  po- 
litical economy.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
convenient  and  suitable  such  a  doctrine 
must  be  to  the  readers,  and  to  the 
writers  also,  of  such  productions  ;  yet 
of  all  those  maintained  by  this  sect, 
none  are  more  erroneous  and  perni- 
cious. There  is  no  science  whatever, 
in  which  first  appearances  are  so  de- 
ceitful as  in  that  of  politics.  No  one, 
perhaps,  presents  objects  so  extensive, 
so  various,  so  little  to  be  comprehend- 
ed by  one  glance  of  the  understand- 
ing. As  it  is  the  favourite  system  of 
nature,  in  all  her  grand  operations,  to 
extract  good  out  of  evil,  so  the  ulti- 
mate and  lasting  effects  of  any  mea- 
sure are  often  directly  opposite  to 
those  which  are  immediate  and  appa- 
rent. Those,  therefore,  who  are  ca- 
pable of  discriminating  only  what  is 
directly  before  their  eyes,  must,  on 
many  occasions,  be  infallibly  in  the 
wrong.  Until  politics  be  considered 
as  a  science,  and  philosophical  prin- 
ciples be  applied  to  them,  no  one  can 
hope,  with  any  certainty,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  truth. 

Their   writers   are   no  less  distin- 
guished by  a  violent  outcry  against 


taxation,  and  a  perpetual  clamour  for 
its  reduction.  They  make  the  im- 
mediate saving  of  money,  not  only  a 
great,  but  the  sole  criterion  of  the 
merits  of  administration  ;  they  make 
patriotism  dwindle  into  parsimony. 
Yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  enlightened  po- 
litician, honour,  ultimate  security,  pub- 
lic order,  the  power  even  of  giving  aid 
to  suffering  neighbours,  hold  a  still 
higher  rank.  The  authors  alluded  to 
confine  themselves,  besides,  to  vague 
charges  of  embezzlement,  and  clamours 
for  radical  reform,  without  examining 
and  fixing  upon  those  points  which 
would  truly  admit  of  amendment  Er- 
rors and  inequalities  prevail  in  the  Bri- 
tish system  of  taxation  to  a  less  extent 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  ;  but  they 
are  still  considerable ;  and  he  who,  scru- 
tinizing every  arrangement  according 
to  sound  principles  of  poliiical  econo- 
my, should  point  out  and  press  them 
upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature, 
would  do  a  real  and  great  service. 
Little,  however,  can  be  done  by  mere 
loose  and  vague  generalities,  and  by 
calling  for  violent  measures,  which 
could  not  perhaps,  and  certainly  would 
not,  be  adopted. 

But  we  must  now  close  this  rapid 
sketch  of  the  general  character  of  the 
different  parties,  and  hasten  to  relate 
the  momentous  transactions  in  which 
they  were  engaged  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year 

In  the  choice  which  was  to  be  made 
of  ministers  on  the  expiration  of  the 
restrictions,  a  very  deep  interest  was  of 
course  felt  by  the  great  parties  into 
which  the  country  is  divided.  The 
political  attachments  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  had  in  early 
life  connected  him  with  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  ;  and  it  was  supposed, 
that  on  assuming  the  sovereiga  autho- 
rity, and  when  left  at  liberty  to  act 
according  to  his  own  opinions,  he 
would  of  course  be  guided  by  the  pre- 
dilections   of  his   youth.     When   he 
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was  first  called  to  the  regency,  under 
the  restrictions  which  the  legislature 
thought  it  expedient  to  impose,  he 
seemed  still  to  retain  the  attachments 
which  he  had  indicated  m  a  different 
condition  ;  and  the  early  friends  of 
his  royal  highness  had  little  doubt 
that  they  would  be  called  to  the 
management  of  pubHc  affairs  so  soon 
as  the  prince  might  feel  himself  en- 
titled  to  act  freely,  and  for  himself,  in 
the  choice  of  his  ministers. — Before 
the  pnnce  was  called  on  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  sovereign,  he  was 
perhaps  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  men  who  had  guided 
the  councils  of  his  father  ;  and  as  he 
probably  derived  from  their  enemies 
any  knowledge  which  he  had  of  them, 
it  can  excite  little  surprise  that  he 
should  have  formed  no  very  accurate 
estimate  of  their  characters.  When 
he  was  first  nominated  to  the  regency, 
therefore,  he  discovered  some  dislike 
towards  his  councillors,  whom  he  re- 
tained only  from  the  most  generous 
and  laudable  motives  ;  but  on  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  them,  and  (it  may, 
be  fairly  presumed)  on  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  merits  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  different  parties,  he  was 
led  to  change  his  opinion.  When  call- 
cd  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, and  to  a  more  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  politics  of  the  country, 
he  discovered  that  the  men  in  whom 
his  father  had  reposed  confidence,  act- 
ed on  principles  which  were  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  honour  and  safe- 
ty of  the  empire.  Even  if  it  were  be- 
coriiing,  therefore,  to  bring  any  charge 
against  his  royal  highness,  who  in  the 
capacity  of  sovereign  is  not  constitu- 
tionally responsible  for  his  actions,  it 
surely  would  be  no  reproach  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  changed  his  sentiments  on 
mature  reflection.  If  the  change  was 
honourable  and  sincere,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  if  he  preferred 
the  ministers  of  bis  father,  because  he 


was  convinced   that   they  were  best 
qualified  to  serve  the  country,  his  con- 
duct must  demand  the  warmest  appro- 
bation. Acting  upon  the  most  honour- 
able and  enlightened  views,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  experience  which  he  had 
acquired  during  the  restricted  regency 
of  the  character  and  talents  of  his  mini- 
ster, he  determined  not  to  sacrifice  the 
country  to  any  system  of  favouritism. 
He  found  that  under  the  ministers  of 
his  father's  choice,  events  had  occur- 
red which  threw  around  the  British     J 
arms  a  lustre  unequalled  since  the  daya  '  1 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.     In  these 
successes,  and  in  the  hopes  which  they 
afforded  to  sinking  Europe,  he  sawr  '  •  J 
the  triumph  of  that  system  which  had    i 
been  supported  by  his  ministers  against 
the   unremitting  opposition  of  their 
adversaries.     This  opposition  had  not 
been  merely  theoretical  or  parliamen- 
tary ;  the  professors  of  it  had  been  in  of- 
fice, and  had  acted  steadily  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  avowed.    There 
could  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  the 
reins  of  power  had  been  committed  to 
their  hands,  the  war  in  the  peninsula 
would  either  have  been  altogether  a- 
bandoned  or  maintained  with  languor. 
Unless     it    be    supposed,    therefore, 
that   the   prince   should  have  conde- 
scended to  the  spirit  of  party  ;  that  he 
should  have  indulged  bis  own  predi- 
lections at  the  expence  of  the  public 
interests,  over  which  he  was  called  to 
preside  ;  there  can  be  no  meaning  in  the 
charge  so  indecently  brought  against 
him  for  deserting  his  early  favourites. 
It  ought  to  be  recollected  also,  that 
the  persons  who  were  truly  included 
under  this  appellation,  were  no  longer 
among  the  candidates  for  power.    Fox 
was  no  more,  and  Sheridan  had  in  a 
great  measure  ceased  to  take  a  share 
in  the  public  business.     The  present 
leaders  of  the  whig  party  possessed 
few  of  those  qualities  which  had  re- 
commended their  departed  friend  to  the 
favour  of  the  Prince  Regent  j  they  had 
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of  course  no  claims  on  his  friendship, 
which  even  in  a  matter  of  private  ar- 
rangement, might  have  justified  a 
marked  partiality.  Those  who  ascribed 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  sentiments  of  his  royal  highness, 
to  the  influence  of  his  private  friends, 
forgot  that  these  friendships  were  of 
long  standing,  and  existed  in  equal 
strength,  before  any  change  of  opinion 
on  public  affairs  was  indicated 

As  soon  as  the  restrictions  expired, 
the  prince  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  which  he  began  by 
stating  his  anxiety  to  communicate  his 
sentiments  on  public  affairs,  which  he 
had  been  restrained  from  doing  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment, by  a  desire  that  the  catholic 
question  might  undergo  the  most  deli- 
berate discussion,  unmixed  with  other 
considerations.  His  royal  highness 
then  stated  that  he  had  been  called 
upon  when  he  was  nominated  to  the 
regency,  and  at  a  moment  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  choose  his 
ministers  ;  that  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
royal  father  had  decided  that  choice  ; 
and  that  his  conduct  on  that  occasion 
had  obtained  the  approbation  of  those 
for  whom  his  royal  highness  entertain- 
ed respect.  That  in  various  instances 
where  the  law  of  the  last  session  had 
left  the  prince  at  full  liberty,  he  had 
renounced  all  personal  gratifications, 
that  his  majesty  might  resume  on  his 
restoration  to  health  every  power  and 
prerogative  belonging  to  his  crown. 
The  prince  then  expressed  a  sentiment 
which  did  him  infinite  honour.  «  I 
am  certainly  the  last  person,"  said  he, 
*«  to  whom  it  can  be  permitted  to  de- 
spair of  our  royal  father's  recovery." 
He  proceeded  to  say  that  a  new  era  had 
arrived  ;  that  the  events  which  had 
distinguished  the  period  of  his  re- 
stricted regency  were  calculated  to 
give  great  satisfaction  ;  that  the  most 
important  acquisitions  had  in  this  short 
space  been  made  to  the  British  em- 


pire ;  that  the  national  faith  had  been 
preserved  inviolate,  and  that  the  glory 
of  the  British  arms  had  been  exalted. 
He  expressed  his  fixed  determination 
to  avoid  any  measure  which  might 
have  led  his  allies  to  suppose,  that  he 
meant  to  depart  from  the  present  sys- 
tem ;  he  stated  that  perseverance  alone 
could  achieve  the  great  object  in  view  ; 
and  that  he  could  not  withhold  his  ap- 
probation from  those  who  had  honour- 
ably distinguished  themselves  in  sup- 
port of  wise  measures.  The  letter  then 
contains  the  following  generous  decla- 
ration :  "  1  have  no  predilections  to  in- 
dulge, no  resentments  to  gratify,  no 
objects  to  attain,  but  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  empire.  If  such  is 
the  leading  principle  of  my  conduct, 
and  I  can  appeal  to  the  past  in  evi- 
dence of  what  the  future  will  be,  I 
flatter  myself  with  the  support  of  par- 
liament, and  of  a  candid  and  enlight- 
ened nation." — His  royal  highnesi 
expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  those 
persons  with  whom  the  habits  of  his 
early  hfe  had  been  formed,  woulcj 
strengthen  his  hands,  and  constitute  a 
part  of  his  government  ;  and  that  a 
vigorous  and  united  admmistration  on 
the  most  hberal  basis  might  be  form- 
ed. The  letter  concluded  by  autho- 
rising the  Duke  of  York  to  communi- 
cate the  sentiments  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to  Lord  Grey,  who  would  make 
them  known  to  Lord  Grenville  ;  and 
a  copy  of  the  letter  was  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Mr  Perceval. 

Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  confined 
their  answer  to  those  passages  of  the 
letter  which  they  supposed  to  have  a 
more  immediate  reference  to  them- 
selves. They  expressed  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  assist  in  healing  the  divisions  of 
the  country,  and  uniting  both  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people.  They  dis- 
claimed all  personal  feelings  ;  but,  on 
public  grounds,  they  declared,  without 
reserve,  the  impossibility  of  their  uni- 
ting with  the  administration.  The  dif- 
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ferences  of  opinion  betwixt  them  and 
the  ministers  were,  they  said,  too 
many  and  too  important  to  admit  of 
such  an  union  ;  and  they  had  acted  in 
the  same  manner  on  two  former  occa- 
sions when  their  advice  had  been  re- 
quired. They  declared,  that  the  rea- 
sons which  then  influenced  their  con- 
duct had  been  strengthened  by  the 
increasing  dangers  of  the  times,  and 
that,  down  to  the  date  of  the  letter, 
there  had  not  appeared  any  approxi- 
mation towards  such  an  agreement  of 
opinion  on  the  pubhc  interests,  as 
could  alone  form  a  basis  for  the  ho- 
nourable union  of  parties  previously 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  difter- 
ences  betwixt  themselves  and  the  ad- 
ministration, they  said,  embraced  al- 
most all  the  leading  features  of  the 
present  policy  of  the  empire  :  the  ca- 
tholic question  was,  above  all  others, 
important  in  itself,  and  connected  with 
the  most  pressing  dangers  ;  and  on 
this  subject  they  entertained  opinions 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  mi- 
nisters. They  were  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  in 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
immediate  repeal  of  those  civil  disabili- 
ties under  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  still  laboured  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions. 
That  the  first  advice  which  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  offer  to  his  royal 
highness,  would  be  to  recommend  to 
parliament  this  repeal ;  nor  could  they 
even,  for  the  shortest  period,  make 
themselves  responsible  for  any  farther 
delay  in  the  proposal  of  a  measure, 
without  which  they  could  entertain  no 
hopes  of  rendering  themselves  useful 
to  the  prince  or  to  the  country. 

This  answer  was  decisive  as  to  the 
views  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  at- 
tempt tQ  accomplish  a  fair  and  ho- 
jiourable  union  betwixt  them  and  the 
ministers.  Such  an  answer  might 
6 


perhaps  have  been  expected  ;  yet  wat 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince  Regent  de- 
serving of  the  highest  approbation. 
He  himself  had  set  a  noble  example  ; 
he  had  found  that  the  unfavourable 
impressions  on  his  mind  against  his 
minister  were  erroneous  ;  that  Mr  Per- 
ceval had  conducted  the  public  affairs 
on  principles  best  adapted  to  secure 
the  honour  and  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  therefore  entitled  to  his" 
confidence.  The  prince  therefore  act- 
ed as  became  his  high  station.  He 
found  that  it  would  ill  befit  that  sta- 
tion to  carry  to  the  government  of 
a  great  empire  party  views,  and  jea- 
lousies, and  suspicions ;  to  look  at 
every  measure  of  the  minister  with 
doubt  and  distrust,  and  to  suppose 
that  nothing  could  be  done  well  be- 
cause done  by  Mr  Perceval.  He  re- 
solved to  govern  the  country  for  the 
interest  of  the  people,  and  not  for  the 
interest  of  a  party  ;  he  determined  to 
judge  of  his  minister  from  actual  ob- 
servation, to  try  him  by  facts,  and  to 
decide  by  experience  alone.  The  result 
was,  as  his  royal  highness's  letter  pro- 
ved, the  most  perfect  satisfaction  with, 
and  confidence  in,  that  minister.  Find- 
ing that  so  great  a  change  had  been 
{jroduced  in  his  own  mind,  by  a  know- 
edge  of  the  integrity  and  talents  of 
his  ministers,  and  of  the  great  public 
benefits  of  which  they  had  been  the  inr 
struments,  he  might  reasonably  have 
supposed  that  a  similar  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  others  ; 
and  that,  after  an  experience  of  the 
system,  from  which  so  many  advan- 
tages had  sprung,  the  breach  betwixt 
the  contending  parties  might  have 
been  healed.  Influenced  by  these  ge- 
nerous considerations,  his  royal  high- 
ness was  desirous  of  giving  his  early 
friends  that  opportunity  which  they 
had  so  long  desired,  of  turning  their 
best  talents  to  some  use  in  the  pubhc 
service.    But  in  this  ho|)e  he  was  mis* 
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taken,  and  determined  as  he  was  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  any  system  of  favour- 
itism, he  immediately  signified  his 
pleasure  to  Mr  Perceval,  that  he  might 
consider  himself  as  the  prime  mini- 
ster. 

Great   surprise  and   dissatisfaction 
were  expressed  by  many  members  of 
opposition  on  account  of  the  rapid 
manner   in  which  the   letter  of  the 
Prince  Regent  was  answered,  and  the 
proposal  which  it  contained  rejected 
by  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  It  was 
said,  that  as  his  royal  highness  had 
graciously  expressed  the  satisfaction 
he  would  feel  if  some  of  those  persons, 
with  whom  the  habits  of  his  early  life 
had  been  formed,   would  strengthen 
his  hands,  and  constitute  a  part  of 
his  government,  some  communication 
should  have  been  made  to  the  party 
before  any  reply  was  returned  j  that 
Lord  Grey  was  not  entitled  to  treat 
with  haughty  indifference  those  who 
had  more  particularly  been  attached 
to  the  late  Mr  Fox  j  that  by  neglect- 
ing to  communicate  with  them,  he  had 
treated  them  as  if  they  were  in  a  state 
of  utter  dependence.  Raving  fio  will  or 
voice  of  their  own,  but  bound  to  fol- 
low with  blind  confidence  wherever  he 
should  lead  them  ;  that  the  letter  of 
the  Prince  Regent  could  not  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  proposal  to  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  because  it  alluded 
to  individuals  among  whom  Lord  Grey 
could  scarcely  be  included,  and  Lord 
Grenville  not  at  all ;  yet  these  noble 
lords  had  acted  as  if  they  conceived 
themselves  to  combine  all  the  rank,  ta- 
lent, and  influence  of  the  party  ;  that, 
although  they  might  have  rejected  the 
proposal,  so  far  as  they  were  themselves 
concerned,  they  had  no  right  to  com- 
mit their  friends,  and  that  they  ought 
merely  to  have  expressed  their  readi- 
ness (before  making  any  definitive  an- 
swer) to  have  communicated  with  the 
other  persons  to  whom  an  etident  al- 
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lusion  had  been  made  in  the  letter  of 
his  royal  highness.  Some  of  their  re- 
tainers did  not  hesitate  to  censure,  in 
very  strong  terms,  this  overweening 
spirit  of  aristocracy  ;  to  insinuate  that, 
although  the  noble  lords  might  have  a 
common  object,  they  could  have  no 
common  principle  or  system  of  opi- 
nions ;  and  even  to  declare  that  their 
scrupulous  and  over-refined  notions  of 
honour  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial objects,  to  which  their  depend- 
ants had  for  so  many  years  looked  up 
with  avidity.  These  reproaches  served 
for  a  time  to  amuse  the  public;  and 
they  proved  that,  how  erroneous  so- 
ever some  of  the  political  opinions  of 
the  leaders  of  opposition  may  be,  the 
eminent  men  who  avow  them,  are,  in 
highmindednees  and  integrity,  as  far 
removed,  as  in  rank  and  talent,  above 
the  persons  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

It  was  much  disputed  about  this 
time,  whether  the  letter  of  the  Prince 
Regent  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
production  of  his  royal  highness,  or  of 
his  minister.  As  a  general  maxim,  it 
is  unquestionable,  that  the  monarch 
of  this  country  can  do  nothing  with- 
out a  responsible  adviser ;  yet  the  mea- 
sure adopted  by  his  royal  highness 
must  be  considered  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  since  it  was  one  on 
which  a  minister  could  not,  with  pro- 
priety, offer  any  advice.  The  same 
persons  who  wished  to  consider  the 
letter  as  the  production  of  the  minis- 
ter, had  not  long  before  proclaimed  to 
the  country  that  the  prince  would 
soon  be  called  upon  to  act  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  prove  his  independ- 
ence of  his  father's  advisers  ;  and  yet 
they  would  now  have  had  it  believed, 
that  in  the  only  step  which  his  royal 
highness  could  have  taken  without  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  he  had  been  in- 
fluenced and  controlled  by  them.  This 
insinuation  proceeded  from  a  desire  of 
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charging  Mr  Perceval  with  insincerity 
— a  charge,  which,  in  his  case,  it  was 
strange  to  hear  even  from  the  clamour 
of  disappointed  ambition.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  support  so  groundless  an 
accusation,  by  a  reference  to  some  oc- 
currences which  had  lately  taken  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons. — Mr  Cur- 
wen,  in  the  debate  on  a  motion  of  Mr 
Whi thread,  relating  to  American  af- 
fairs, had  very  confidently  prophesied 
the  disgrace  of  Mr  Perceval.  The  mi- 
nister had  of  course  no  alternative  but 
to  acquiesce  in  a  statement  which  his 
silence  would  have  stamped  with  au- 
thenticity, or  to  deny,  as  he  did,  with 
firmness,  that  he  was  soon  to  be  dis- 
iniEsed  from  the  councils  of  his  sove- 
reign.— The  letter  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, however,  considered  as  the  off- 
spring of  his  own  feelings,  bears  the 
most  unequivocal  marks  of  liberal  and 
patriotic  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
his  royal  highness  ;  while  there  was  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings 
nothing  but  the  greatest  candour  and 
integrity  manifested  on  the  part  of  him 
whom  his  royal  highness  had  chosen 
as  his  chief  adviser. 

Some  changes  of  no  great  import- 
ance in  the  ministerial  arrangements 
took  place  about  this  period.  The 
seals  of  the  foreign  department,  which 
had  been  resigned  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  until  a  success- 
or to  the  marquis  should  be  appoint- 
ed. It  would  have  been  a  subject  of 
deep  regret  had  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
received  the  foreign  seals  otherwise 
than  in  trust  ;  since,  notwithstanding 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  lord- 
ship's general  talents,  his  removal  from 
the  war  department  must  have  been 
very  injurious  to  the  public  service. 
The  war  in  the  peninsula  had  been 
successfully  conducted  by  the  Earl  of 
Wellington  ;  and  the  country  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  no  small  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  minister  with  whom  that  illus- 


trious officer  had  planned  and  carried 
into  execution  all  his  arrangements. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  foreign  department, 
and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  continued 
in  that  station  in  which  his  services 
had  already  secured  so  many  advan- 
tages. 

After  the  distinct  and  unequivocal 
terms  in  which  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville  had  declined  the  proposal  made' 
to  them  by  the  Prince  Regent — after 
their    solemn    declaration   that   they 
would  form  no  union  with  the  mini- 
sters, and  after  their  assurances  that 
they  differed   in    opinion  with   them 
on  all  the  leading  points  of  the  policy 
of  the  empire,   it   might  have  been 
thought,  that  no  one  could  for  a  mo-  . 
ment  have  indulged  a  hope  of  accom- 
plishing that  coalition  which  had  been 
so  anxiously  desired. — A  motion,  how- 
ever, was,  in  a  few  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  restrictions,  made  by 
Lord   Borringdon  in   the   House  of 
Lords,  for  an  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  represent  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, that  the  administration  to  which 
he  might  be  pleased  to  commit  the 
management  of  affairs,  should  be  so 
composed  as  to  unite,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
all  classes  of  the  people ;  that  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  it  was  impos- 
sible   that    such    general    confidence 
could  be  enjoyed  by  any  administra- 
tion which  opposed  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  catholics  ;  and  that  his  royal 
highness  should  endeavour  to  form  a 
cabinet,  which,  by  consulting  the  af- 
fections of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, might  effectually  call  forth  the     J| 
resources  of  the  empire. — The  noble     * 
lord  who  made  this  motion,  professed 
much  respect  for  the  ministers  ;  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  been  influenced 
by  the  feelings  of  party  in  bringing 
forward  the  motion,  and  that  the  mo- 
tion itself  was  not  intended  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  administration.  To  eve- 
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ry  other  member  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, the  motion  seemed  to  be  directed 
to  this  precise  purpose,  and  it  was  so 
explained  even  by  Earl  Grey  himself, 
who  avowed  his  understanding  of  it  in 
the  course  of  the  debate. 

The  motion  was  supported  upon  the 
following  grounds. — It  was  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  restricted  regency,  had  evinced 
the  most  amiable  sentiments,  and  the 
most  delicate  notions  of  duty,  towards 
his  royal  father.  But  a  new  aera  had 
arrived,  when,  from  an  utter  despair 
of  his  majesty's  restoration  to  health, 
the  prince  could  no  longer  be  influen- 
ced by  such  considerations,  and  could 
not  be  precluded  from  pursuing  the 
course  which  might  appear  best  adapt- 
ed to  secure  the  mterests  of  the  coun- 
try.— What  then  was  the  situation  of 
the  country  ?  for  on  this  the  motion 
was  founded.  In  some  respects  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  flattering  and 
prosperous  ;  the  colonial  power  of  the 
enemy  had  been  anihilated  all  over  the 
globe  ;  the  British  navy  had  been  eve- 
ry where  triumphant ;  Portugal  had 
been  wrested  from  the  military  occu- 
pation of  the  French  ;  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  and  the  fourth  of  its 
ravages  in  the  peninsula,  not  only  had 
Portugal  been  defended,  but  the  Bri- 
tish army  had,  on  every  occasion,  co- 
vered itself  with  glory  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Spain. — This,  however,  was 
but  one  side  of  the  picture ;  and  on 
turning  to  the  other,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  filled  W;th  gloom  and 
despondency  "  Commercial  distress 
all  over  the  country, — our  manufac- 
turers reduced  almost  to  a  state  of 
starvation, — new  laws,  giving  unpre- 
cedented encouragement  and  effect 
to  our  paper  currency.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  there  appeared  a 
spirit  of  disorder  and  contempt  of  the 
law  bordering  on  insurrection.  At  a 
time  when  England  was  not  only  at 


war  with  a  power  whose  dominions 
were  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Charlemagne,  but  also  with  every  po- 
tentate of  Europe  except  those  of  the 
peninsula,  this  was  an  appalling  state 
of  things  ;  but  the  most  appalling  cir- 
cumstance was,  that  while  almost  the 
whole  population  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  united  against  these  is- 
lands, whose  numbers  were  so  small  in 
proportion,  and  notwithstanding  the 
general  complexion  of  the  times,  one 
fourth  of  our  population  was  excluded 
from  the  pale  of  the  constitution — ex- 
cluded by  various  laws  founded  on 
causes  and  principles  which  had  long 
ceased  to  operate, — laws  which  had 
relation  only  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
enacted,  and  the  continuance  of  which, 
till  this  day,  was  a  scandal  to  the  na- 
tion, and  a  serious  deduction  from  the 
political  power  of  the  country.  Such 
was  the  general  outline  of  our  situa- 
tion. Our  resources,  however,  impro- 
perly managed,  and  called  into  action, 
were  fully  adequate  to  overcome  all 
the  difficulties  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded :  with  an  united  people,  and 
a  government,  meriting  and  receiving 
their  confidence,  the  empire  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  avert  every  dan- 
ger which  threatened  it ;  the  energies 
and  resources  of  this  island  were  equal, 
not  only  to  its  own  necessities,  but  to 
continue  the  assistance  at  present  im- 
parted to  its  allies — and  even,  if  it 
were  found  expedient,  to  extend  it 
still  farther.  But,  without  such  an 
union  among  the  people,  without  such 
a  confidence  in  the  government,  no 
results  beneficial  to  the  empire  could 
be  expected. — It  was  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, that,  according  to  an  au- 
thentic, though  not  official  document, 
it  appeared  that  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  had  expressed  his  wish 
that  a  government  should  be  formed 
on  an  extended  and  liberal  basis.  A  ne- 
gociation  was  accordingly  set  on  foot, 
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in  order  to  carry  this  desirable  object 
into  effect.    That  negociation  had  un- 
fortunately failed,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  country,  had  been  disap- 
pointed.    It  was  from  the  period  of 
the  failure  of  this   negociation   that 
the  commencement  of  those  alarming 
symptoms,  which  threatened  the  inte- 
grity of  the  empire,  was  to  be  dated. 
What  were  those  portentous  features 
of  the  present  time  which  foreboded 
so  much  calamity  ?   *  I  wish  to  God 
Maynooth   college   had   never  exist- 
ed!' had  been,  in  another  place,  the 
language  of  a  confidential  servant  of 
the  crown.     What  was  this  but  evin- 
cing a  decided  hostihty  to  the  religion 
and  political  rights  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  population  of  these  dominions  ? 
What  was  it  but  the  proof  of  a  mains 
animus  with  regard  to  them,  swaying 
the  councils  of  the  crown  ?  What  must 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  system 
if  continued  ?  But  were  these  the  only 
symptoms  that  evinced  the  deteriora- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  our  do- 
mestic   circumstances  ?    Were    their 
lordships  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
press  ?  Did  ^ey  not  know  that  it  was 
formed  into  two  distinct  and  opposite 
parties  ?  and  were  not  they  to  read  on 
the  one  side,  of  an  overweening,  over- 
bearing, proud,  ambitious  aristocracy, 
that  strove  to  domineer  over  the  throne 
itself ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  most  vi- 
rulent  and   scurrilous    attacks,    even 
upon   the  Prince  Regent  in  person  ? 
Were  they  aware  of  the  effect  which 
these  things  must  have  upon  the  coun- 
try at  large  ;  and  could  they  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  effect,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  nation  and  the 
world,  of  such  a  mischievous  applica- 
tion of  that  great  engine  of  public 
opinion,  the  press  ?   These  were  not 
all  the  symptoms  that  seemed  to  cha- 
racterise   this  eventful  period.     The 
Prince  Regent  himself  (speaking  of 
his  royal  highness  in  a  constitutionad 


sense,)  even  the  prince  himself  wa« 
not  exempted  from  his  share  in  these 
alarming  transactions.  They  had 
heard,  for  instance,  of  the  highest  ho- 
nours, of  the  most  distinguished  situ- 
ations, being  offered  to  various  indivi- 
duals, and  refused  upon  the  ground, 
that  acceptance  would  be  contrary  to 
the  honour  of  those  persons,  who  found 
it  impossible  for  them  to  do  any  thing 
to  assist,  or  give  countenance  to  the 
system  upon  which  the  government 
was  conducted.  It  was  rumoured, 
that  all  the  bent,  aim,  and  force  of  the 
government,  was  inflexible  hostility  to 
the  liberal  principles  which  alone  could 
ensure  conciliation  and  union.  This, 
however,  was  only  rumour  ;  but  what 
was  certainly  true,  was,  that  on  the 
13th  of  February,  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  a  manner  that  did  honour  to  the 
high  situation  which  he  held,  and  with 
a  sincerity  and  good  faith  well  beco- 
ming his  character,  expressed  his 
wishes,  that  at  the  present  critical  mo- 
ment no  measure  should  be  adopted 
which  could  excite  the  smallest  suspi- 
cion that  he  intended  to  abandon  his 
allies,  or  cease  to  give  them  the  same 
liberal  assistance  as  formerly.  Yet, 
subsequent  to  this  declaration,  it  was 
well  known  that  his  royal  highaess 
had  been  obliged  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  a  noble  marquis,  who  had  in 
some  measure  identified  himself  with 
the  cause  of  our  allies. 

**  Such  was  the  general  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  country  since  the  ex- 
piration of  the  restrictions  upon  the 
regent.  Our  domestic  policy  of  ex- 
elusion  appeared  to  have  assumed  a  i 
more  decided  shape,  and  the  bright 
prospects  which  appeared  to  be  open- 
ing to  us  had  given  way  to  a  deeper 
gloom.  From  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  nation  had  to  struggle,  and 
the  very  inadequate  composition  of 
the  present  government  to  meet  these 
difficulties,  it  followed,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  «orae  change  ia  m 
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the  frame  of  that  government  should, 
if  possible,  be  effected.     Was  such  a 
change  really  hopeless  ?    On  the  13th 
of  February  a  wish  had  been  express- 
ed by  his  royal  highness  to  form  an 
administration  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis.     That  wish  had  unfortunately 
not  been  gratified.  But  the  wish  which 
existed  then  no  doubt  still  continued  ; 
and  the  object  of  the  motion  was,  if 
possible,  to  give  effect  to  the  declared 
desire  of  his  royal  highness. — ^The  at- 
tention of  the  House  was  then  drawn 
to  those  parts  of  the  letter  of  the  noble 
lords,    which   had   been    particularly 
dwelt  upon,  and  which  had  been  mis- 
apprehended.   The  noble  lords,  having 
assigned  the  reasons  of  their  refusal, 
say,  *  It  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  we 
must  express,  without  reserve,  the  im- 
possibility of  our  uniting  with  the  pre- 
sent government.*  Now,  what  had  been 
understood  by  this  expression  of  the 
noble  lords  ?  Why,  that  they  insisted  on 
forming  the  government  themselves — 
that  they  would  hear  of  no  persons 
but  of  their  own  selection,  and  of  their 
own  principles  ;  and  that  they  would 
not  sit  in  the  cabinet  with  those  who 
were  the  confidential  advisers  of  the 
Prince  Regent.     This  was  the  inter- 
pretation which  had  been  given  of  that 
part  of  their  answer.     Yet  in  saying 
they  would  not  consent  to  unite  with 
the   present   government, — that  they 
could    not    assist    an    administration 
whose  proceedings  they  disapproved, 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  would  not 
act  with  them,  provided,  of  course, 
they  were  not  placed  in  such  situations 
as  would  prevent  them  from  carrying 
into  effect  those  measures  which  they 
thought  most  conducive  to  the  gene- 
ral interest.  In  the  next  paragraph,  the 
noble  lords  observe,  '  Into  the  detail 
of  those  differences  we  are  unwilling 
to  enter  ;  they  embrace  almost  all  the 
leading  features  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  empire.'     The   principles  of 
policy  here  alluded  to  were,  the  con- 


duct to  be  pursued  with  regard  to 
America, — the  bullion  question, — the 
war  in  the  peninsula, — and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  catholics.  Could  it  be 
fairly  supposed  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  noble  lords,  if  they  should 
come  into  office,  to  concede  the  whole 
matter  in  controversy  with  America  ? 
Could  it  be  fairly  supposed  that  they 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  mari- 
time rights  of  the  country,  and  lay  our 
naval  grandeur  at  the  feet  of  America  * 
The  next  question  was  that  of  the  bul- 
lion. What  was  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ference here  ?  It  might  be  said,  that  the 
noble  lords  would  immediately  open  the 
bank,  and  compel  cash  payments.  It 
was  no  doubt  probable  that  they  would 
make  the  situation  of  the  currency  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration,  and  that 
they  would  act  upon  the  system  of  re- 
storing the  cash  payments  to  the  coun- 
try, when  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curred for  doing  so.  But  was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  they  would  force  such 
a  measure  forward  before  its  time,— t- 
that  they  would  urge  it  without  pre- 
paration,— without  regard  to  circum- 
stances,— without  any  precaution  that 
might  render  it  secure  ?  As  to  the 
peninsula,  the  noble  lords  were  bold- 
ly charged  with  a  resolution  to  with- 
draw our  assistance  from  the  Spanish 
cause.  ,  They  might  certainly  disap- 
prove of  the  circumstances  of  the  war ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  conceived  that 
they  would  abandon  it  without  due 
examination.  Of  course,  their  con- 
duct in  this  point  would  be  strongly 
influenced  by  the  larger  information 
on  the  circumstances,  objects,  and 
means  of  the  contest,  which  office 
might  give  them,  and  to  which  they 
could  not  now  have  access.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
proceed  in  this  direction  without  com- 
municating with  the  distinguished  per- 
son who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  peninsula, — a  man 
who  deserved  every  attention  and  every 
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praise, — who  was  at  once  the  great  ge- 
neral and  the  great  statesman,— -whose 
physical  courage  was  equalled  only  by 
the  moral  fortitude  which  he  manifest- 
ed in  opposing  those  who,  not  being 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation 
ot  the  peninsula,  were  desirous  of 
-withdrawing  from  the  contest  there. 
It  was  presumed,  that,  on  their  ad- 
mission  into  the  prince's  cabinet,  the 
British  forces  would  be  recalled  ;  but 
jvas  this  a  just  presumption  ?  The 
last  point  was  the  state  of  Ireland. 
With  respect  to  the  disallowance  of 
the  claims  of  a  large  portion  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  on  this  some  difficulty 
arose.  It  was  less  easy  to  define  here 
the  limit  of  the  objects  which  the  noble 
lords  might  have  in  contemplation. 
The  difference  between  them  and  ad- 
ministration was  more  wide  on  this  than 
on  the  other  points.  The  noble  lords 
observed  in  their  letter,  *  We  are 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a 
total  change  in  the  present  system  of 
that  country,  and  of  the  immediate  re- 
peal of  those  civil  disabilities  under 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  his  majes- 
ty's subjects  still  labour,  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions.  To  re- 
commend to  parliament  this  repeal,  is 
the  first  advice  which  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  offer  to  his  royal  highness.' 
In  this  part,  more  than  any  other,  tlie 
general  interpretation  seemed  to  be 
•warranted  by  the  construction  of  the 
words.  The  most  suitable  proceed- 
ing in  bringing  about  this  great  mea- 
sure of  redemption  would  be,  that  the 
proposal  of  consideration  should  come 
From  administration, — that  the  House 
should  then  sanction  a  resolution  for 
taking  the  question  into  considerdtion 
at  a  future  time  ;  and,  finally,  that 
every  thing  relating  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  detail  of  the  question,  should 
be  left  to  the  executive  government, 
by  whom  a  specific  plan  should  be  laid 
before  the  legislature.  By  these  means 
all  the  grace  of  originating  the  mea- 


sure would  attach  to  the  crown,  to 
which,  in  truth,  it  ought  to  belong, 
parliament  would  be  pledged  to  no- 
thing but  the  mere  consideration  of 
the  question,  leaving  the  arrangement 
and  detail  where  it  should  be  left, 
with  the  executive  government ;  and 
whatever  was  proposed  by  it,  parlia- 
ment, in  the  course  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, might  reject  or  adopt.  But  still, 
in  the  letter  of  the  noble  lords,  there 
certainly  was  nothing  to  give  the  idea 
that  they  would  at  once  recommend 
the  total  abolition  of  catholic  restraints, 
without  delay  or  consideration.  From 
their  former  declarations, — from  every 
former  means  of  expressing  their  sen- 
timents, it  might  be  not  unjustly  con-  ^ 
ceived  that  they  would  proceed  in  this  ^ 
momentous  affair  with  all  the  necessary  " 
prudence  ;  that  they  would  suffer  a  cer- 
tain period  to  elapse  before  the  grant- 
ing of  full  remission  ;  and  that  they 
would  grant  nothing  without  providing 
for  the  security  of  the  existing  esta- 
bhshments.  This  was  the  fair  construc- 
tion of  the  pohcy  which  they  were 
likely  to  adopt ;  and  if  this  construc- 
tion were  justified  by  what  they  might 
hear  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  was 
it  not  to  be  desired  that  all  the  strength 
the  country  was  capable  of  affording, 
should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
conducting  it  through  the  difficulties 
of  its  present  situation  ?  Was  it  not 
most  desirable  that  this  country,  and 
what  remained  of  independent  Eu- 
rope, should  be  gratified  by  seeing  an 
administration  combined  of  all  the  wis- 
dom, experience,  and  authority  that 
were  to  be  found  among  us,  formed  to 
preserve  domestic  tranquillity,  and  to 
command  the  respect  of  foreign  pow- 
ers ? — The  present  motion  was  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
totion,  and  conformable  to  its  prac- 
tice in  the  best  periods  of  our  history, 
and  therefore  the  House  would  suffer 
it  to  go  to  the  Prince  Regent." 
Although  the  motion  was  manifest* 
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ly  directed  to  accomplish  a  change  of 
administration,  the  ministers  abstain- 
ed from  all  violence  in  the  debate,  and 
seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  leave  the 
xjuestion  upon  its  own  merits,  to  the 
dispassionate  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment. They  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, however,  *«  that  besides  being 
chargeable  with  much  inconsistency, 
the  motion  had  two  separate  objects, 
the  one  avowed,  and  the  other  con- 
cealed. It  began  by  using  the  most 
flattering  language  towards  the  Prince 
Regent.  It  proposed  certainly  a  most 
desirable  object,  the  formation  of  an 
administration  calculated  to  conciliate 
all  his  majesty's  subjects.  Who  dis- 
agreed with  the  motion  on  that  point  ? 
But  it  was  stated  that  such  an  object 
was  impossible  of  attainment,  from  the 
known  principles  of  the  administration. 
The  mover  wished  for  a  broad-bot- 
tomed  administration,  which  was  in 
general  the  most  mischievous  of  all  ad- 
ministrations. The  motion  proposed 
a  more  extended  administration  :  What 
did  this  mean,  after  it  had  been  stated 
that  the  present  ministers  were,  from 
principle,  so  obnoxious  to  the  forma- 
tion of  any  such  administration  f  As 
to  the  estimation  in  which  the  present 
administration  was  held  by  the  public, 
the  people  of  this  good-natured  coun- 
try were  weak  and  foolish  enough  to 
sanction  it  by  their  confidence.  Let 
the  cause  be  what  it  might,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  confidence  of  the 
country  was  possessed  by  the  admini- 
stration J  and  that  was  certainly  no 
very  good  reason  for  addressing  the 
Prince  Regent  to  change  it.  It"  the 
Prince  Regent  had  any  power  at  all 
inherent  in  himself,  it  was  that  of 
choosing  his  servants.  What  advi- 
sers should  the  sovereign  be  supposed 
constitutionally  to  have  in  the  act  of 
choosing  an  administration  ?  After  an 
administration  was  chosen,  then,  in- 
deed, there  existed  responsible  advi- 
sers ;  but  antecedently  to  that,  no  one 


knew  where  to  look  for  them.  If  the 
proposed  address  should  be  adopted, 
parliament  would  be,  in  fact,  doing 
all  it  could  to  destroy  responsibility. 
It  would  be  trenching  on  one  of  the 
dearest  prerogatives  of  the  crown  .  it 
would  be  attempting  nothing  less  than 
to  appoint  the  ministry  istself :  And, 
besides,  its  conduct  Wvould  be  highly 
unconstitutional,  because  it  brought 
forward  not  one  act  by  which  its  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  admini- 
stration was  marked.  It  was  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  administration  was  a- 
verse  to  the  consideration  of  the  ca- 
tholic petition  ;  but  the  basis  of  their 
opinion  was  the  principle  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1688.  The  chief  principle  of 
that  revolution  was  civil  freedom  en- 
grafted on  religious  freedom,  on  libe- 
ral and  extensive  toleration  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  all  connected  with  a 
view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  prote-  , 
stant  national  church,  and  the  prote- 
stant  succession.  Every  thing  was 
then  done  consistently  with  these  ob- 
jects ;  and  now  we  were  asked  to  de- 
part from  the  establishments  which 
were  then  so  wisely  formed.  We  were 
asked  also  to  depart  from  those  estab- 
lishments, without  any  counterpoise  to 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended.  Se- 
curities, indeed,  were  talked  of,  and 
were  even  paraded  in  publications ; 
but  when  the  nature  of  these  securi- 
ties was  asked,  who  could  explain  it  ? 
Who  could  inform  the  House  what 
they  were  ?  Nothing  could  give  en- 
lightened men  more  pleasure  than  to 
be  convinced  that  no  danger  existed 
from  concession  to  the  catholics. — But 
when  no  person  came  forward  with 
the  securities,  when  the  one  already 
proposed  was  abandoned,  what  could 
be  done  but  to  make  a  stand  with  the 
establishments,  as  settled  at  the  Revo- 
lution ?  Let  the  catholics,  then,  brirg 
forward  their  securities,  and  every  per- 
son would  be  willing  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  their  claims ;    but  until 
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that  event  should  come  about,  who 
could  consent  to  a  radical  change  in 
the  constitution,  or  to  adopt  any  mea- 
sure which  would  put  its  existence  to 
hazard  ?  The  wording  of  the  address 
was  on  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
while  it  pretended  to  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  administration  on  a  broad 
and  liberal  basis. — That  the  proposed 
address  could  only  be  intended  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  had 
already  endeavoured  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration on  a  liberal  and  extended 
basis.  With  reference  to  several  of 
the  political  grounds  on  which  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  subsisted  betwixt 
the  great  parties — the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  the  peninsula — the  orders  in 
council — the  state  of  the  currency, 
&c.,  it  might  be  asked  whether  the 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  would  be 
80  rash  as  to  propose  a  radical  change 
in  all  the  measures  adopted  by  govern- 
ment, or  whether  they  would  be  in- 
clined  to  follow  the  same  plans,  and 
only  to  change  the  administration  ? — 
That  in  every  thing  the  ministers  had 
done,  they  had  repeatedly  obtained  the 
sanction  of  parliament ;  yet  the  House 
was  now  called  upon,  without  any 
good  reason,  to  present  an  address 
which  must  have  accomplished  an  en- 
tire change  of  administration,  and  a 
complete  alteration  of  the  system  hi- 
therto pursued.  That  it  remained  a 
question  of  great  importance,  whether 
parliament  should  hazard  the  introduc- 
tion of  Catholicism  to  the  government 
of  the  country,  disposed,  as  persons 
of  that  sect  were,  to  spurn  at  every 
fair  and  reasonable  compromise  ;  and 
looking  thus  at  one  most  important 
branch  of  the  motion,  it  was  impoa- 
fible  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  It 
would  have  been  an  insult  to  carry  up 
an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent  such 
as  that  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  House." 

This  motion,  although  it  failed  of 
the  intended  effect,  drew  from  Earl 


Grey  an  exposition  of  his  political 
creed,  which,  as  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  curiosity  in  this  age  of  political 
discussion,  shall  be  here  recorded. 
On  this  trying  occasion,  when  there 
was  yet  a  hope  of  his  accession  to 
power.  Lord  Grey  was  rather  cauti- 
ous and  reserved  in  the  declaration 
of  his  principles  ;  yet  enough  was 
said  to  let  any  man  of  candour  and 
understanding  into  these  important  se- 
crets. "  He  did  not  deny  that  the 
motion  appeared  to  him  substantially 
intended  to  produce  a  change  of  admi- 
nistration. The  noble  lord  by  whom 
that  motion  was  brought  forward, 
could  have  had  no  other  object  when 
he  made  it.  It  could  be  understood  in 
no  other  sense  than  an  application  to 
the  Prince  Regent  to  remove  the  pre- 
sent ministers  from  their  situatiens  for 
the  reasons  there  stated,  that  such  a 
measure  could  alone  conciliate  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  empire,  at  a  period 
which  more  than  any  other  required 
the  full  exercise  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  country.  This,  it  has  been  said  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  spoke 
last,  ( Lord  Eldon )  was  a  strong  mea- 
sure. That  it  was  a  strong  measure 
he  would  not  attempt  to  deny.  But 
he  confessed  he  had  heard  with  much 
surprise  that  night,  that  this  measure 
was  unconstitutional ;  and  that  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  the  House, 
with  respect  to  the  present  ministry, 
was  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative 
possessed  by  the  crown  of  nominating 
its  ministers.  It  was  certainly  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  House  either  to  no- 
minate the  ministers  of  the  crown,  or 
to  point  out  the  method  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  nominated.  But  while  he 
allowed  this,  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
if  sufficient  grounds  could  be  shewn 
why  a  ministry  were  unfit  to  fill  the  si- 
tuations which  they  held,  there  was 
nothing  in  parliamentary  precedent  to 
prevent  the  House  from  making  an 
application  to  the  crown  for  the  remo- 
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val  of  those  ministers,  when  it  was 
thought  they  were  unequal  to  the  crisis. 
This  he  would  contend  was  a  subject 
within  the  cognizance  of  parliament ; 
and  to  exercise  their  powers  on  such  an 
occasion,  was  not  only  a  legitimate  but 
a  laudable  object ;  it  was  an  endeavour 
to  consolidate  all  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  empire.  The  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
then  was,  whether  the  present  admi- 
nistration, in  its  quality  and  principles, 
presented  obstacles  to  the  union  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  It  might  safely  be 
said  of  this  administration,  that  it  was 
formed  on  the  express  principle  of  re- 
sistance to  the  catholic  claims.  This 
was  the  principle  by  which  the  person 
who  was  at  the  head  of  that  admini- 
stration made  his  way  to  power.  This 
was  the  principle  which  led  him  to 
make  use  of  all  the  arts  of  detraction 
to  attain  that  object.  This  principle 
he  loudly  proclaimed,  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  had  been  called 
from  the  bar  to  take  a  share  in  politi- 
cal life  up  to  the  present  instant.  It 
was  his  boast — it  was  put  by  him  in 
the  front  of  the  battle — the  eternal 
exclusion  of  his  Roman  catholic  fel- 
low-subjects from  any  share  in  the 
constitution.  When  he  had  stated, 
that  such  were  the  principles  of  that 
distinguished  individual,  he  had  no 
need  to  say  more  to  shew  that  they 
were  the  principles  of  administration. 
He  was  the  administration.  Whither 
he  led,  the  rest  were  obliged  to  follow. 
Was  he  to  be  told  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  who  had 
just  stated  resistance  to  the  catholics  to 
be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Re- 
volution, that  that  noble  and  learned 
lord  differed  on  this  subject  from  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion ?  Did  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department  differ  from  him  ?  He 
could  hardly  think  that  the  person  who 
J       wished  from  his  heart  that  Maynooth 


College  had  never  existed,  was  hostile 
to  the  principle  of  his  leader.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  said  that  the  new  addition 
to  their  strength  differed  on  this  point. 
Of  the  noble  lord  he  alluded  to  (  Lord 
Castlereagh)  he  was  unwilling  to  speak 
in  his  absence.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, forbear  saying,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  the  principles  of  that  noble  lord 
were  even  very  much  as  he  himself 
de-'icribed  Europe  to  be,  '  In  an  unsa- 
tisfactory state.'  Agreeing  to  the 
principle  of  those  who  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  catholics,  that  noble  lord 
could  never  see  a  convenient  time  for 
the  application  of  that  principle,  so 
that  he  fully  coincided  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  conduct  of  his  co-adjutors. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  said,  the  noble 
earl  opposite  differed  on  this  principle. 
But  as  the  leading  members  of  the 
cabinet  maintained  the  necessity  of  ex- 
clusion, and  the  others  blindly  follow- 
ed them  in  their  practice,  he  was  war- 
ranted in  stating  the  present  admini- 
stration to  be  founded  on  a  principle 
of  resistance  to  the  catholic  claims. — 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  said, 
he  had  never  heard  of  any  sermons 
lately  preached  on  this  subject.  Where 
the  noble  lord  had  lived  he  knew  not ; 
but  he  knew  that  within  these  few 
weeks,  persons  invested  with  the  sa- 
cred character  of  clergymen,  forget- 
ting all  the  principles  of  that  reh- 
gion  which  they  professed,  instead  of 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  peace  and 
unity,  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
preach,  had  thought  proper  to  endea- 
vour to  inspire  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity with  hostile  feelings  against 
their  brethren  ;  and  of  those  persons 
who  acted  this  most  unbecoming  part, 
some  were  supposed  to  be  seriously 
connected  with  those  who  composed 
the  present  administration.  One  of 
them,  it  appeared  from  the  Gazette, 
was  lately  selected  to  be  a  chaplain 
to  the  Prince  Regent, — Had  he  not 
a  right,  thereforej  to  call  the  exist- 
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ng  cabinet  a  cabinet  of  intolerance, 
preventing  that  union  of  common  in- 
terests and  affection,  so  necessary  to 
the  country  in  her  present  hour  of 
peril  ?  They  had  heard  that  night 
of  broad  and  narrow  administrations  ; 
and  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  observed,  that  nothing 
was  so  mischievous  as  a  broad-bottom- 
ed administration-  With  this  charac- 
ter he  was  disposed  to  concur,  if  the 
noble  lord  meant  such  a  broad  and 
liberal  basis  as  should  comprehend  per- 
sons of  the  most  discordant  opinions, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  coalition,  must 
either  sacrifice  their  own  sentiments, 
or  carry  dissensions  into  the  cabinet. 
But  the  present  administration  was 
narrowed  to  complete  unanimity  ;  for 
if  report  spoke  true  of  the  other  ac- 
cessions to  the  administration,  they 
would  be  found  possessed  of  exactly 
the  same  character,  and  to  be  very 
suitable  additions  to  an  administration 
founded  on  a  principle  of  resistance  to 
the  catholic  claims.  He  saw  two  no- 
ble lords  on  the  cross  bench  (Lords 
Sidmouth  and  Buckinghamshire)  who 
were  publicly  designated  as  the  future 
supporters  of  administration.  He  knew 
not  whether  any  communication  had 
yet  been  made  to  them  from  the  mini- 
stry. Who  were  these  noble  lords  ? 
They  were  the  only  lords  who,  in  the 
late  debate  on  the  catholic  claims  in 
that  House,  ventured  to  assert  the 
principle  of  eternal  exclusion.  One  of 
them  came  forward  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  coronation  oath,  operating  as  an 
eternal  exclusion  against  the  catholics, 
and  the  other  with  perfect  consistency 
had  proposed  measures  which  united 
every  class  of  dissenters  in  one  common 
cause.  Now  looking  at  an  administra- 
tion so  formed,  was  it  not,  he  would 
ask,  an  administration  which  must  of 
necessity  be  obnoxious  to  a  great  part 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  ?  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  told  them,  that 
nothing  would  make  him  so  happy  as 


to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  all  classes  of  the  people,  in  so 
far  as  the  same  could  be  done  without 
danger  to  the  state ;  but,  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion stood  in  the  way  of  all  further 
concession.  For  his  part  he  denied 
this  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Revolution.  He  denied  that  it  was 
the  principle  of  those  great  men  by 
whom  the  Revolution  was  accomplish- 
ed.  The  disabilities  against  the  ca- 
tholics were  not  established  for  the 
purposeofguardingthenationalchurch 
against  those  who  professed  another 
system  of  religion,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  withstanding  political  tenets,  by 
which  the  constitution  was  endanger- 
ed. *  The  noble  and  learned  lord,* 
exclaimed  Lord  Grey,  *  calls  upon  us 
for  securities.  We  ask  him  for  his 
danger  ?'  The  danger  consisted  not  in 
admitting  the  catholics,  but  in  exclu- 
ding them  from  the  constitution.  Al- 
ready they  were  possessed  of  great 
riches  and  great  political  power,  and 
constituted  an  important  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  state.  By  this  exclu- 
sion they  were  forced  and  united  into 
a  separate  interest.  Take  away  the  ex- 
clusion, and,  the  motives  for  a  separate 
interest  no  longer  existing,  the  hostili- 
ty to  the  state  would  also  necessarily 
cease.  But  what  securities  were  to  be 
proposed  ?  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  stated  that  Mr  Pitt  knew  of  none. 
Mr  Pitt  brought  forward  this  very 
measure  of  concession  to  the  catholics,  a 
which  he  considered  as  necessary  to  % 
the  safety  of  the  state.  Could  he  pro-  ^ 
pose  such  a  measure,  if  he  thought  it 
would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  state  ? 
But  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had 
said,  that  Mr  Pitt  had  no  securities  to 
propose.  Then  all  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Pitt  was  nothing  but  a  pretence  ;  and 
he  did  not  state  the  securities  because 
he  was  unwilling,  but  because  he  was 
unable  to  do  so.  The  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord  had  spoken  in  encomiastic 
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terms  of  the  value  which  he  set  on  Mr 
Pitt's  friendship,  he  declared  that  he 
wanted  no  other  eulogy  on  his  tomb 
than  that  he  had  been  Mr  Pitt's 
friend ;  but  if  this  conduct  of  his  to 
his  departed  friend  was  friendship,  he 
would  rather,  for  his  part,  have  that 
noble  and  learned  lord  for  his  foe  than 
his  friend.  Let  noble  lords  put  them- 
selves in  the  situation  of  the  catholics, 
and  say,  what  would  theirfeelings  be,if 
they  had  been  treated  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  same  manner  ?  The  catho- 
lics had  received  many  concessions,  in 
their  very  nature  such,  that  they  could 
not  stop  with  them — no  philosopher  or 
statesman  could  think  of  them  but  as 
temporary  expedients.  The  greatest 
names  had  deemed  ultimate  concessions 
right.  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke, 
and  Mr  Windham,  all  of  them  friends 
to  the  established  church,  however 
much  they  might  differ  on  other  sub- 
jects, concurred  in  this,  that  concilia- 
tion to  the  catholics  was  absolutely 
necessary.  In  1795,  when  a  noble  lord 
(Fitzwilliam)  had  gone  over  to  Ire- 
land with  the  power  of  conceding  the 
claims  of  the  catholics,  their  expec- 
tations, thereby  excited,  were  speedily 
cut  short  by  his  sudden  recal.  He 
would  not  enter  into  a  retrospect  of 
the  scenes  of  blood  and  torture  that 
ensued  ;  scenes  even  more  horrible  than 
those  which  attended  the  French  Re- 
volution. After  this  period  came  the 
Union,  another  source  of  the  excita- 
tion and  disappointment  of  the  hopes 
of  this  body.  By  whose  means  was 
that  Union  obtained  ?  By  the  support 
of  the  catholics.  By  a  too  ready  con- 
fidence the  catholics  of  Ireland  did 
then  come  forward  and  support  that 
Union,  which,  without  their  assistance, 
could  never  have  been  carried.  Their 
disappointment  must  now  be  aggrava- 
ted by  the  feeling,  that,  if  not  foolish- 
ly  duped,  their  wishes  might  already 
have  been  granted.  If  the  House,  like 
the  catholics,  had  supported  the  Union, 


under  the  hopes  of  attaining  the  ces- 
sion of  their  rights  through  the  calmer 
discussions  of  the  united  parliament, 
what  would  they  think  of  the  govern- 
ment which  imposed  an  everlasting  bar 
against  their  approaches  ?  They  could 
not  wonder  if  great  disturbances  were 
the  consequence,  and  if  from  affec- 
tionate subjects  they  should  come  to 
look  on  this  country  with  ill-will  and 
hatred.  In  what  respect  was  the  si- 
tuation of  the  cathoHcs  now  hopeless  ? 
He  did  not  wish  to  name  the  Prince 
Regent  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  debate.  He  would  not  state  what 
the  feehngs  and  opinions  of  his  royal' 
highness  might  be  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, having  only  the  opinion  of  hia 
responsible  advisers  to  look  to  ;  but 
he  could  not  help  stating,  that  a  very 
general  hope  was  entertained  by  the 
catholics,  that  the  Prince  Regent  was 
favourable  to  their  claims,  and  that  a 
new  era  would  by  the  course  of  nature 
arrive  when  bigotry  and  oppression 
should  no  longer  oppose  them.  That 
new  era  had  now  arrived  ;  but  instead 
of  its  being  to  the  catholics  a  con- 
summation of  their  hopes,  they  saw 
the  whole  power  of  the  government 
embodied  against  them,  under  some 
cursed  and  baleful  influence  ;  and  no- 
thing remaining  to  them  but  a  pro- 
spect of  perpetual  exclusion  from  the 
benefits  of  the  constitution.  If  the 
House  believed  the  Irish  to  be  what 
they  had  ever  been  represented,  a 
warm-hearted,  a  sanguine,  a  high-spi- 
rited people — if  they  believed  them  to 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  mili- 
tary glory  of  this  empire,  the  danger- 
ous effects  which  such  a  disappoint- 
ment might  produce,  would  be  formi- 
dable  in  the  same  proportion.  We 
might  anticipate  dangers  greater  than 
any  which  this  country  had  yet  strug- 
gled with.  A  noble  lord  (Harrow- 
by)  had  asked,  if  it  was  not  mockery 
and  insult  to  address  the  prince  to 
form  a  combined  administration,  after 
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the  correspondence  which  had  been 
so  much  referred  to  ?  But  in  this  a 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  corrected 
him,  and  justly  defined  that  it  was  not 
for  a  broader  administration,  but  for 
one  avoiding  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  calculated  to  ensure  the  af- 
fections of  the  people.  It  might  be 
as  narrow  as  the  present,  and  as  ex- 
clusive ;  but  as  it  would  exclude  only 
those  dangerous  principles  which  went 
to  disunite  and  distract  the  country,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  that  row  in 
being.  Those  who  were  friendly  to 
the  cathohcs  would  of  course  be  more 
acceptable  to  that  body.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  boasted  that  the 
present  administration  possessed  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  England. 
Undoubtedly  popularity  was  dear  to 
bim  ;  but  he  had  never  endeavoured  to 
court  popularity  by  a  departure  from 
any  6ne  principle  of  which  he  appro- 
ved, whatever  obloquy  might  be  the 
consequence.  He  supposed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was, 
that  the  present  administration  was 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  England  on  the 
catholic  question.  Of  that  he  was 
▼ery  much  inclined  to  doubt.  He  was 
aware,  however,  that  the  person  at  the 
head  of  the  government  might  again 
employ  all  kinds  of  arts  to  inflame  the 
people  with  imaginary  dangers,  aided 
as  he  might  probably  be  with  all  the 
power  ofthe  church.  But  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  his  success  ? 
To  aggravate  the  evil  and  increase  the 
danger — to  make  the  catholics  per- 
ceive that  it  was  no  longer  a  set  of 
men  whom  they  had  to  consider  as 
their  enemies,  but  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  what  could  be  the  result 
but  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries i — Who  would  be  able  to  re- 
pair the  errors  of  an  administration 
powerful  in  all  the  means  by  which 
empires  were  hurried  on  to  ruin  ?  He 
believed,  however,  that  the  people  ©f 


England  were,  as  they  had  been  at  a 
former  period,  ready  to  support  the 
measure  of  cathohc  emancipation. — 
That  question  would  once  have  been 
carried  with  as  little  difficulty  as  any 
matter  ever  proposed  to  parliament, 
but  now  the  cry  was  raised  against  it 
by  those  who,  with  equal  guilt,  had 
first  instilled  into  the  royal  mind  those 
scruples  of  which  they  afterwards  took 
advantage  ;  for  all  which  a  deep  and 
heavy  responsibihty  rested  upon  their 
heads. — The  noble  lord  had  enquired, 
if  the  present  administration  were  dis- 
placed, where  would  they  get  ano- 
ther ?  In  the  letter  subscribed  by  his 
noble  friend  and  himself,  they  had  sta- 
ted, that  they  could  not  join  with  men 
united  together  on  the  principle  of 
catholic  exclusion,  and  could  not  come 
into  power  without  advising  the  crown 
to  give  relief  to  the  catholics.  But 
might  they  not  unite  with  such  as  held 
similar  opinions  with  them  on  this 
point  ? — When  he  signed  the  letter,  he 
was  most  sincere  in  saying,  he  did  not 
act  on  personal  exclusive  principles; 
for  he  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
say  this  of  himself,  that,  however  much 
he  had  mixed  in  political  controver- 
sy, he  was  little  subject  to  political  re- 
sentments. When  an  union  could  be 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
nation,  he  would  ever  be  ready  to 
unite.  But  character  was  as  much 
the  strength  of  men  as  it  was  that  of 
nations,  and  he  could  conceive  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  to  shock  the 
public  opinion  by  an  appearance  of  sa- 
crificing principle  for  the  sake  of  at- 
taining office  and  emolument ;  for  him- 
self he  disclaimed  any  such  views,  or 
any  great  desire  for  place  at  all.  But 
did  the  noble  lords  opposite — they 
who  were  the  advisers  of  the  regent 
on  this  occasion — who  were  his  mini- 
sters before,  and  had  continued  to  be 
his  ministers  since  ;  did  they  expect, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  regent's 
letter   his    Roble  friend   and   lunjgeli" 
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$ould  h^ve  consented  to  coalesce  with 
them  ? — Would  they  venture  to  deny, 
that  they  were  consulted  on  the  let- 
ter ?  If  so,  it  would  establish  the  point, 
that  there  was  an  influence  behind  the 
throne,  the  most  dangerous  that  could 
exist.  Nay,  he  would  put  the  question 
in  another  form,  and  suppose  he  and 
his  friends  had  been  in  power,  and  had 
sent  such  a  letter  to  the  noble  lords 
opposite,  would  they  have  acceded  to 
the  offer  ?  He  believed  they  would 
not.  But  were  there  no  others  with 
whom  they  ( Lord  Grey  and  his 
friends)  could  unite  ?  or,  if  both  par- 
ties were  put  out  of  the  question,  were 
there  not  others  to  form  an  administra- 
tion without  them  ?  If  the  address 
could  be  carried,  and  the  regent  could 
find  others  of  whom  he  might  form  a 
cabinet,  holding  the  same  opinions  on 
the  catholic  question  with  himself 
(Lord  Grey),  they  should  have  his 
warm  support ;  and  on  any  points  in 
which  he  might  differ  from  them,  his 
opposition  should  be  reluctant  and  gen- 
tle. He  was  too  much  exhausted  to 
go  through  the  remaining  topics  at 
any  length.  On  the  repeal  of  the  ci- 
vil disabilities  of  the  catholics,  there- 
fore, he  would  only  briefly  state,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  define  what  secu- ' 
j-ities  he  deemed  sufficient  on  this  score 
to  satisfy  him. 

•'  Adverting  to  the  questions  at  is- 
sue between  this  country  and  Ame- 
rica, he  would  embrace  the  occasion 
of  saying,  that  if  it  was  imputed  to 
him  that  he  was  disposed  to  give  up 
one  single  right,  or  to  abandon  any 
principle  connected  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  essential  maritime  in- 
terests, the  imputation  was  most  false 
and  groundless.  His  feelings  in  sup- 
port of  those  interests,  would  lead  him 
to  go  as  far  as  any  man,  although  he 
should  still  deem  it  necessary  to  weigh 
the  true  value  of  those  disputed  inte- 
rests, and  to  guard  against  making  a 
sacrifice  disproportionate  to  the  ob- 


ject to  be  attained.  If  once  persuaded 
that  the  national  honour  was  at  stake, 
or  that  those  rights  on  which  our  na- 
tional independence  was  founded,  were 
attacked,  he  should  feel  no  dilficulty 
to  act  with  all  the  directness,  and  vi- 
gour, and  determination,  which,  under' 
such  circumstances,  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  our  safety.    But  he  could 
never  lose  sight  of  that  principle  which 
ought  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  national 
policy,  namely,  that,  as  it  had  beenk 
well  expressed  by  Mr  Burke,  *  as  we 
ought  never  to  go  to  war  for  a  profit- 
able wrong,  so  we  ought  never  to  go 
to  wrar  for  an  unprofitable  right.*    If 
the  prosecution  of  the  right  were  likely 
to  lead  to  consequences  more  danger- 
ous and  destructive  than  those  antici- 
pated from  its  relinquishment,  it  was 
almost  superfluous  to  say,  such  a  right 
ought  not  to  be  insisted  on.    He  well 
remembered,  that  during  an  opposition 
carried  on  with  eomethmg  more  than 
parliamentary  virulence  and  pertinaci- 
ty, while  he  had  the  honour  of  hold- 
ing an  office  in  administration,  he  was 
often  pressed  in  the  other  House  to 
assume  a  different  tone,  and  to  act  up» 
on  what  was  called  a  more  decisive 
policy.     A  new  system  had  since,  in 
his  opinion  unhappily  for  this  coun- 
try, enabled  the  enemy  to  succeed  in 
his  incitements  ;  to  triumph  in  his  po- 
licy, and  to  make  us  the  instruments  of 
his  ambition.  On  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lation, interesting  as  it  was,  and  deci- 
sive as  his  views  were  upon  it,  did  it 
follow  that  he  held  it  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  recommend  immediately  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank  ?     It  was  not  to  the  omission  of 
that  particular  measure  that  his  prin- 
cipal objections  were  directed,  but  to 
a  perseverance  in  a  system  not  found-, 
ed  upon  just  principles,   and  which 
therefore  the  longer  it  continued  be* 
came  the  more  menacing  and  calami- 
tous in  its  operation.     His  wish  was 
to  revert  as  much  as  possible  to  true 
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principles,  and  keep  the  circulating 
medium  within  certain  bounds.  Sup- 
posing, then,  the  catholic  question 
decided,  an  impassable  line  of  separa- 
tion existed  between  him  and  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  proposition  for  ma- 
king bank-notes  a  legal  tender.  With 
respect  to  the  policy  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  crisis  demand- 
ed as  to  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  he 
certainly  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  was  expedient  to  recall  our  troops  im- 
mediately ;  but  he  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  proceed  in  that  expensive  mode 
of  warfare,  without  having  some  mili- 
tary authority  as  to  the  probable  result 
of  it ;  and  he  wished,  above  all,  to  see 
the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  command- 
er of  the  forces  in  that  country  on  the 
subject.  No  part  of  national  policy 
was  more  open  to  repeated  discussion, 
or  more  calculated  to  engender  a  di- 
versity of  opinion,  than  the  most  pro- 
per mode  of  carrying  on  foreign  war- 
fare. The  first  principle  in  the  policy 
of  all  wars  was  to  inflict  the  utmost 
possible  injury  on  the  enemy,  at  the 
expence  of  the  least  possible  injury  to 
ourselves.  Such  a  question,  therefore, 
as  that  which  related  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  contest  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, depended  on  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations, arising  out  of  recent  events 
and  the  consequent  and  relative  situa- 
tions of  ourselves  and  of  the  enemy. 
In  determining  on  the  expediency  of 
any  measure  of  this  nature,  he  was  to 
be  guided  by  calculations  formed  on 
an  extensive  combination  and  compari- 
son of  circumstances.  He  thought, 
and  thought  most  decidedly,  that  a 
reduction  of  our  expenditure  was  call- 
ed for  by  reflections  of  the  most  ur- 
gent and  powerful  kind  ;  and  he  would 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  before  he  could 
agree  to  the  continuance  of  any  conti- 
nental enterprises  like  those  in  which 
we  were  now  engaged,  to  take  a  wide 
survey  of  our  own  resources,  to  mea- 
sure their  extent,  and  their  applica- 


tion to  the  objects  for  the  attainment 
or  promotion  of  which  they  were  pro- 
posed to  be  exerted.  If  the  result 
of  such  an  estimate  were  to  establish 
any  thing  like  a  certainty  of  success 
in  the  schemes  that  were  devised,  all 
his  hesitations  and  difliculties  would 
be  removed,  and  he  should  consider 
even  the  most  extensive  scale  of  fo- 
reign operations  as  recommended  and 
supported  by  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomy itself.  He  hoped  too  that  he 
felt  as  warmly,  and  was  as  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  feeling  as  any 
noble  lord,  the  justice  of  that  cause 
which  we  were  maintaining  in  the  pe- 
ninsula. No  cause  related  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind  ever  rested  more  en- 
tirely on  sentiments  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable feeling,  or  was  more  connect- 
ed,  if  circumstances  were  favourable, 
with  principles  of  national  advantage. 
The  spectacle  exhibited  was  the  most 
interesting  that  could  engage  the  sym- 
pathies or  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  wish  to 
afford  assistance  to  the  noble  struggle 
of  a  free  people  against  the  most  un- 
paralleled treachery,  the  most  atrocious 
violence,  that  ever  stained  or  degraded 
the  ambition  of  despotic  power.  If 
he  could  but  calculate  on  the  proba- 
bility of  supporting  such  a  cause  to  a 
triumphant  issue,  there  could  remain 
no  doubt  but  that  the  separation  from 
France  of  such  a  country  as  Spain, 
containing  her  extent  of  territory  and 
amount  of  population,  would  be  to 
augment  in  a  great  degree  our  own 
national  security.  But  those  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  prosecution  of 
that  war  could  be  defended,  must  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  speculative  theory, 
unless  supported  by  adequate  exer- 
tions from  the  Spanish  people  and  the 
Spanish  government ;  without  that  ne- 
cessary co-operation  all  our  efforts  must 
prove  useless.  With  a  view  to  those  ad- 
vantages, we  had  before  contended  in 
that  very  country  against  France,  then 
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much  less  powerful  than  at  present. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  from  these 
considerations,  we  were  to  withdraw 
our  armies  from  the  peninsula  ;  but  he 
thought   that,  before   we   proceeded 
further  on  the  present  expensive  sys- 
tem, the  House  should  have  the  dis- 
tinct opinion  of   the   commander-in- 
chief,  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the 
operations,  and  enquire  into  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  contest  by  a  more 
limited  expenditure  of  our  remaining 
resources.     It  would  be  his  maxim  to 
guard  against  endangering  our  own 
safety  in  the  prosecution  of  remoter 
interests.     These  were  his  principles 
and  his  opinions  ;  he  had  stated  them 
distinctly,  however  assured  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  should  to-morrow  see 
them  completely  misrepresented. — He 
was  desirous  of  adding  a  few  words 
upon  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord  who  moved  the  amendment,  re- 
specting what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  complete  success  of  our  arms,  du- 
ring the  last  two  years.     For  his  own 
part,  when  he   looked   back  to   the 
events  of  that  period,  when  he  recol- 
lected the  original  objects  of  the  war, 
and  knew,  as  every  other  man  knew, 
that  the  defence  of  Portugal  must  be 
impracticable  after   Spain    should  be 
entirely   subdued,  he   could   coincide 
in  no  such  declaration.     We  had,  un. 
questionably,  achieved  much  ;  and  in 
the  capture   of  Ciudad  Rodrigo   he 
concurred  in  the  admiration  justly  due 
to  the  vigour,  celerity,  and  military 
skill   so   eminently  displayed  by   the 
great  commander  who  conducted  that 
important  enterprise.     But  when  he 
looked  to  another  part  of  that  king- 
dom, and  saw  Badajoz  in  possession 
of  the   enemy — when  he   turned  his 
attention  to  the  operations  in  Cata- 
lonia— when  he  saw  that,  within  the 
last  two  years,  Tortosa,  Lerida,  Tar- 
ragona, Saguntum,  had  yielded — that 
Valencia  had  faUen — that  the  province 
of  Murcia  was  over-run— he  was  at  a 


loss  to  discover  what  new  prospects  of 
success  had  dawned  upon  the  Spani- 
ards.   Those  conquests  opened  to  the 
enemy  a  free  communication  between 
all  their  divisions ;    and  they  would 
soon  be  enabled  by  that  circumstance 
to  bring  the  whole  weight  of  their 
united  forces  against  the  British.    He 
did  think  too  that  ministers  had  been 
culpably  negligent,  in  not  having  ex- 
erted, in  the  quarter  to  which  he  had 
just  adverted,  the  means  actually  in 
their  power,  by  employing  a  consider- 
able naval  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  our  allies  more  effectual  suc- 
cour.   In  Catalonia  for  instance,  such 
a  system,  if  properly  conducted,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  enabled  the 
warlike  population  of  that  province  to 
expel  their  invaders.  Where  then  were 
the  symptoms  of  this  boasted  success  ? 
Lord  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  62,000  as  effective  men  as 
were  ever  led  into  the  field,  had  been 
compelled  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 
With  a  force  greater  than  that  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
at  the  most  splendid  era  of  our  mili- 
tary history.   Lord  Wellington   had 
found  himself  limited  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  defensive  system.     The  country  had 
been  told,  indeed,  to  look  at  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  ."Spanish  Guerillas  for  a 
substitute  to  the  assistance  of  regular 
troops,  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
peninsula  were  so  deficient.     On  this 
he  founded  no  great  hopes,  yet  he  was 
not  able,  from  want  of  sufficient  docu- 
ments, to  state  precisely  the  weight 
which  their  assistance  might  have  in 
the  scale.  But,  momentous  as  all  those 
objections  were,  in  his  opinion,  against 
the   present   system   of   government, 
they   sunk    into  insignificancy,  when 
compared  with  one  point  on  which  he 
had   to  make  a  few  observations  ;  a 
point  in  his  estimation  of  paramount 
importance.    He  alluded  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unseen  and   secret   influ- 
ence  which  lurked  behind  the  throne. 
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An  influence  of  this  kind  had  too  long 
prevailed,  not  less  incompatible  with 
the  constitution,  than  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  An  influence 
of  this  odious  character,  leading   to 
Consequences  the  most  pestilent  and 
disgusting,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  brand  by  some  signal 
mark  of  condemnation.     It  was  his 
rooted  and   unalterable    principle,   a 
principle  in  which  those  with  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  act  fully  partici- 
pated, not  to  accept  of  ofiice  without 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  par- 
liament for  the  abolition  of  this  de- 
structive influence  ;  which  consolida- 
ted abuses  into  a  system,  and  by  pre- 
Tenting  complaints  from  reaching  the 
royal  ear,  barred  all  hopes  of  redress 
of  grievances.     Holding  these  views 
and  sentiments,  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  submit  them  to  the  House, 
and  however  various  might  be  the  opi- 
nions entertained  of  them,  he  had  at 
least  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
own  self-approbation.     He  had,  how- 
ever, the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  re- 
flecting that  he  still  continued  to  en- 
joy the  esteem   of  those  friends   for 
whom  he  felt  the  most  sincere  respect. 
All  the  arts  and  intrigue  that  had 
been  attempted,   in  order  to   seduce 
many  of  those   who  had   previously 
concurred   with  him  on  most  of  the 
great  public  questions  of  the  day,  had 
failed,  except  in  one  solitary  instance, 
and  that  was  scarcely  worth  notice. 
He  trusted  he   had   sufficiently  ex- 
plained the  reasons  by  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  sign  the  letter  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  ;  and  with  respect  to  his  noble 
coadjutor  in  that  proceeding,  he  must 
say  of  him,  that  the  sentiments  which 
that  letter  conveyed,  were  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
noble  friend's  political  life." 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  great  ma- 
jority ;  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  Re- 


gent  were  confirmed  in  their  station* 
with  the  approbation  of  parliament  ; 
and  they  pursued  their  measures  with 
vigour  and  success,  till  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  great  and  virtuous  lea- 
der, by  an  event,  in  all  its  circumstan- 
ces, unparalleled  in  English  history. 

On  Monday  the  11th  of  May,  at 
about  half-past  five  in  the  af.ernoon» 
as  Mr  Perceval  was  entering  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was 
shot  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bel- 
linghara,  who  had  taken  his  station 
by  the  door  leading  from  the  stair- 
case.    ImmeiUately  on  receiving  the 
ball,   which   entered   his   left  breast, 
Mr  Perceval  staggered,  and  fell  at  the 
feet  of  a  gentleman  who  was  standing 
near  the  second  pillar  in  the  lobby. 
He  uttered  only  a  few  words,  which 
were  but  faintly  articulated.     He  was 
soon  recognised  by  the  crowd  of  peo- 
ple  whom   the   report  of  the  pistol 
drew  to  the  spot ;  his  body  was  car- 
ried to  the  speaker's  apartments  ;  but 
before  he  reached  them,  all  signs  of 
hfe  had  vanished.     The  surgeon  who 
had  been  sent  for  immediately  arrived,     . 
and  found  that  the  ball,  which  was  of  i  | 
an  unusually  large  size,  had  penetrated    * 
the  heart  near  its  centre,  and  passed 
completely   through    it. — Amid   the- 
horror  and  dismay  occasioned  by  this 
tragical  event,  no  attempt  was  made  for 
a  few  minutes  to  secure  the  assassin  ; 
but  when  a  person  at  last  exclaimed, 
"Where  is   the   villain  who  fired!'* 
Bellingham,  who  had  remained  unob- 
served, stepped  up  to  him,  and  coolly 
said,  "  I  am  the  unfortunate  man.'* 
He  had  thrown  away  the  pistol  with 
which  he  had  perpetrated  the  murder : 
he  made  no  attempt,  however,  to  es- 
cape, but  at  once  resigned  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  bye-standers,   who 
placed  him  on  a  bench  near  the  fire, 
and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  immedi- 
ately shut.    The  prisoner  having  been 
searched,  was  conveyed  to  the  bar  of 
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the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
was  recognised  by  General  Gascoyne, 
one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  conveyed  to 
the  prison-room  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Magistrates 
having  been  sent  for,  an  examination 
of  witnesses  took  place,  when  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  assassin  had  been  often 
seen  of  late  in  the  gdlery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  on  the  day  of 
the  assassination  been  observing  every 
member  as  he  entered  the  lobby  with 
great  attention  ;  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  at  the  time  excited  no 
suspicion.  General  Gascoyne  stated 
that  he  had  seen  Bellingham  often,  aad 
that  he  had  received  from  him  many 
petitions  and  memorials,  respecting 
some  claims  on  government,  which 
were  said  to  have  originated  in  services 
performed  by  the  assassin  in  Russia, 
For  which  he  had  obtained  no  remune- 
ration. The  assassin  himself,  when 
questioned  on  the  subject,  said,  "  My 
name  is  Bellingham — It  is  a  private 
injury — I  know  what  I  have  done— « 
It  was  a  denial  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  government."  He  added,  that 
<*  he  had  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
watched  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  effecting  his  purpose — ^that  he  had 
implored  for  justice  in  vain — that  he 
had  made  application  to  every  person 
likely  to  procure  him  redress,  and  that 
he  had  at  length  been  driven  to  des- 
pair, by  being  told  at  the  public  offices 
that  he  might  do  his  worst.  I  have 
obeyed  them,"  said  he,  "  I  have  done 
my  worst,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  deed." 
The  examination  was  concluded  at 
about  half  past  nine  in  the  evening ; 
the  prisoner  was  ordered  to  Newgate  ; 
and  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  perpe- 
trating suicide.  He  was  conveyed  to 
prison  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing under  an  escort  of  dragoons. 

The  disastrous  intelligence  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity ;  and  before  six 
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o'clock,  the  crowd  collected  in  Palace- 
yard  was  immense.  It  was  deemed 
prudent  to  order  out  the  foot -guards, 
and  city  militia,  as  well  as  several  bo- 
dies of  volunteers,  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  metropolis.  A  cabinet 
council  was  summoned,  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  post  was  delayed  till 
dispatches  could  be  made  out,  and  in- 
structions prepared  for  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  the 
disturbed  counties,  that  the  public 
tranquillity  might  not  be  endangered. 
Never  perhaps  did  there  prevail  so 
strong  and  universal  a  sensation  of 
grief  and  horror. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  assembled 
next  day ;  and  after  examining  the  body 
of  Mr  Perceval,  and  taking  the  evidence 
of  witnesses,  a  verdict  was  brought  in 
of  wilful  murder  against  Bellingham. 
It  Was  now  discovered  that  the  assas- 
sin had  not  been  assisted  by  accom- 
plices ;  that  the  supposed  injury  which 
had  led  him  to  the  perpetration  of 
this  horrid  deed  was  of  a  private  na- 
ture ;  and  an  opinion  arose,  which^  for 
the  honour  of  the  national  character, 
was  gladly  entertained,  that  he  had  been 
afflicted  with  insanity. — It  was  re- 
marked, that  this  assassination  had  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
That  neither  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  nor  the  attempt  made 
on  the  life  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer Harley,  by  the  Frenchman 
Guiscard,  the  only  instances  in  which 
the  lives  of  ministers  of  state  had  been 
assailed,  bore  any  resemblance  to  it. 
In  both  cases,  the  assassins  had  pre- 
vious knowledge  of,  and  believed  they 
had  been  injured  by,  the  objects  of 
their  vengeance,  while  it  was  unques- 
tionable in  this  instance  that  Mr  Per- 
ceval had  not  even  heard  of  BeUing- 
ham's  pretcndedclaims  on  government. 
Although  there  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  perpetrating  the  murder 
the  assassin  had  been  influenced  by 
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political  motives,  it  was  generally  re- 
marked, that  in  qne  way  at  least,  some 
recent  political  events  might  have  had 
an  influence  on  him.  Insanity  is  power- 
fully wrought  upon  by  external  objects, 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  Bellingham,  hearing  of  the  assas- 
sinations in  Nottinghamshire  and  York- 
shire, had  instantly  determined  to  com- 
mit a  similar  crime  on  the  person  of 
the  prime  minister. — A  more  than 
usually  ferocious  spirit  seemed  about 
this  time  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  public  mind  ;  for  when  the  assassin 
was  put  into  the  carriage  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Newgate,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rescue  him.  The  soldiers  were 
execrated  as  murderers  ;  and  even  du- 
ring a  part  of  the  following  day,  a 
mob  collected  in  Palace  Yard  and  the 
nt'ghbourhood,  and  indulged  in  the 
m  )st  atrocious  exclamations.  In  this 
state  of  popular  turbulence  it  became 
important  that  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the  assassin  should  follow  his 
crime  with  as  much  rapidity  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  as  the  sessions  had  already 
commenced  at  the  Old  Bailey,  it  was 
determined  to  bring  Belhngham  to 
trial  on  the  Friday  following. 

When  parliament  met  the  next  day, 
a  message  was  sent  down  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  intimating  the  wish  of  his 
royal  highness  that  a  suitable  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  family  of  Mr 
Perceval,  who  had  fallen  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  in  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances which  have  been  related.  A 
provision  of  20001.  a- year  to  Mrs  Per- 
ceval, and  a  grant  of  50,0001.  to  her 
twelve  children,  { that  is,  about  2001. 
a-year  to  each)  were  proposed, — pro- 
visions which  fell  far  short  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
generosity  of  the  nation.  The  grant 
to  the  children  was  manifestly  insuf- 
ficient to  educate  them  in  the  rank 
which  they  were  entitled  to  hold  in 
society.  It  was  afterwards  proposed, 
indeed,    that   the    annuity   to    Mrs 


Perceval  should  descend  to  her  eld- 
est son  ;  but  even  with  this  altera- 
tion,  the  provisions  seem  to  have  been 
very  unworthy  of  the  nation.  No  fair- 
er case  could  have  occurred  for  the 
display  of  national  generosity  than 
this,  when  a  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  the  family  of  a  man  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  of  his  country, — 
cut  off  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  leaving  his  children  to  that  nation 
in  whose  service  he  had  lost  his  life. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  provision 
should  have  been  thus  narrowed  from 
an  ungenerous  wish  to  propitiate  the 
populace,  whose  notions  in  matters  of 
this  kind  are  always  mean  and  sordid. 
The  grant  ought  to  have  been  made  by 
parliament  on  a  scale  of  suitable  mag- 
nificence. The  family  of  Mr  Perceval 
ought  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  liberality  of  the  nation,  and  enabled 
to  move  with  splendour  in  the  high- 
est sphere.  Thus  would  the  public 
gratitude  have  been  expressed  towards 
the  memory  of  Mr  Perceval ;  while 
the  general  feeling,  as  to  the  base 
act  by  which  he  had  perished,  would 
have  been  no  less  decidedly  indica- 
ted. 

Although  it  had  been  at  first  sup- 
posed that  Bellingham  was  insane, 
from  a  belief  that  no  other  than  a  mad- 
man could  have  perpetrated  a  crime  so 
horrid,  many  circumstances  transpired, 
even  before  his  trial,  to  prove  that  this 
suspicion  was  unfounded.  Not  only 
his  manner  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  murder,  but  his  conduct  before 
and  after  it,  discredited  the  supposi- 
tion. He  had  transacted  business  with 
his  solicitor,  and  other  persons,  with- 
in a  week  before  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, and  nothing  appeared  in  his 
conduct  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  insani- 
ty. He  had  since  been  much  employ- 
ed in  writing  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
in  his  manner  or  his  style  to  induce  a 
belief  that  he  had  ever  laboured  under 
mental  derangement.  His  letters,  me- 
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morials,  and  petitions,  all  indicated 
that  he  was  in  perfect  possession  of 
his  faculties  ;  and  nothing  appeared  to 
justify  the  belief  of  his  insanity,  ex- 
cept the  very  act  for  which  he  was  to 
be  tried. 

His   claim    upon   government  was 
the  most  absurd  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined.    He  had  gone  to  Archangel, 
and  become  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
house  there  ;  he  formed  a  connection 
with  a  Russian  merchant  in  the  timber 
trade, — returned  to  England  to  seek 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  timber, 
and  entered  into  commercial  engage- 
ments with   the   merchants  of  Hull. 
The  Russian  merchant  with  whom  he 
had  connected  himself  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  timber  was  not  supplied  ; 
the  ships  returned  in  ballast,  and  Bel- 
lingham  was  cast  into  prison.     On  re- 
covering his  liberty,  he  again  proceed- 
ed to  Archangel,  entered  into  new  spe- 
culations, which  only  increased  his  em- 
barrassments ;  he  became  very  trouble- 
some to  the  Russian  government,  and 
behaved  so  ill,  that  he  was  at  length 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  some  time.     As  soon  as  he  was 
set  at  liberty  he  returned  to  England, 
where   he  made  many  complaints  a- 
gainst  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment.    He  continued  at  intervals 
to  present   memorials   to  the  British 
government    on    the    subject    of    his 
claims  ;  but  as  the  business  was  en- 
tirely of  a  private  nature,  the  ministers 
could  not  interfere.     No  other  symp- 
toms of  insanity,  therefore,  had  hither- 
to appeared  in  him  than  the  extreme 
insolence  and  selfishness  with  which  he 
had  contrived  to  ipolest  the  British 
and  Russian  governments,  as  to  mat- 
ters of  private  concern,  in  which  they 
could  not  possibly  take  a  part. 

The  day  of  his  trial  arrived,  and  as 
the  circumstances  of  his  case  are  of 
high  interest  and  importance,  from 
their  connection  with  that  great  and 
lamented  statesman  of  whose  services 
3^ 


the  country  had  been  deprived  by  the 
act  of  this  ruffian,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  give  a  short  sketch  of 
what  occurred  during  the  course  of 
the  trial.     The  prisoner,  in  his  de- 
fence, displayed  a  mind  not  wanting 
in  rational  faculties,  but  apt  to  draw 
conclusions,  which  were  to  serve  as  a 
justification  of  his  conduct,  from  pre- 
mises which  could  in  no  way  support 
them.    He  discovered  powers  of  mind 
which  could  discern  all  the  tenden- 
cies of  human  actions,  and  estimate 
their    several    qualities,    bewildered, 
however,  by  his  passions,  and  power- 
fully stimulated  by  an  acute  sense  of 
supposed  injury.    He  considered  him- 
self as  the  judge  of  his  own  actionSj 
and  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs. 
In  his  defence,  he  said,  "  I  have  sus- 
tained an  injury  from  the  Russian  go- 
vernment ;  I  have  a  right  to  redress, 
— my  own  country  will  not  attend  to 
my  complaint ;  they  dismiss  it  as  either 
not  understanding  it,  or  setting  their 
face  against  it ;"  and  from  such  pre- 
mises he  concluded  that  he  had  a  right 
to  assassinate  Mr  Perceval.    He  ad- 
mitted  that    he    had   no   resentment 
against  the  minister — that  he  esteemed 
him,  and  lamented  him  as  much  as  any 
of  his  relatives  ;  yet  he  had  certainly 
murdered  this  very  man  against  whom 
he  had  no  ground  of  complaint.  There 
was  ability,  composition,  and  occasion- 
ally even  eloquence,  in  his  defence.   In 
his  language  there  was  no  involution  ; 
all  was  clear  and  unembarrassed,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  allusions 
which  he  made  to  the  death  of  Mr 
Perceval,  when  he  seemed  to  be  deeply 
affected.     It  was  impossible  from  his 
own  statement  to  discover  that  he  had 
received  any  injury  from  the  Russian 
government ;  and  it  appeared  from  a 
letter  written  by  Lord  Grenville  Levi- 
8on  Gower  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  that 
the  British  ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  so  far  from  having  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  applications  of  Bellingham, 
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had  ceased  to  interfere  only  after  he 
had  been  fully  satisfied  by  the  Russian 
authorities  of  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  instituted 
against  the  unhappy  man.i — There  was 
no  room  for  the  plea  of  insanity  ;  the 
evidence  in  support  of  such  a  plea 
must  have  been  derived  either  from 
the  character  of  the  act  itself  by  which 
Mr  Perceval  had  fallen,  or  from  the 
general  conduct  of  the  criminal.  The 
act  itself  had  no  character  of  madness 
but  what  is  common  to  all  the  excess- 
es of  the  vindictive  passions ;  and  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the 
general  conduct  of  the  criminal  had 
been  that  of  a  sound  and  considerate 
man.  Bellingham  himself  expressly 
disclaimed  the  plea  of  insanity  which 
was  proposed  for  him  by  his  counsel, 
a  plea  which  was  manifestly  inappli- 
cable to  his  case.  If  there  had  been 
reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand whether  murder  is  an  inno- 
cent or  prohibited  act,  whether  wrong 
is  right,  or  right  wrong,  or  that  on 
ordinary  occasions  he  mistook  good 
for  evil,  or  evil  for  good,  thus  con- 
founding the  very  elements  of  moral 
things,  his  case  would  have  been  very 
different ;  but  Bellingham  was  not  a 
creature  of  this  kind  ;  he  had  prose- 
cuted redress  and  revenge  for  four 
years  ;  he  had  uniformly  acted  with 
design  and  deliberation.  To  those  who 
ask,  whether  the  act  for  which  he 
suffered  was  rational,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  unfortunately  the  inte- 
grity of  the  understanding  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  greatest  guilt,  with 
the  most  unaccountable  and  extrava- 
gant wickedness.  Experience  proves 
that  it  is  no  evidence  of  an  act  having 
been  done  by  an  irrational  creature  that 
it  contradicts  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
dictates  or  reason, — that  it  is  with- 
out an  adequate  motive,  and  without  a 
possible  benefit.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  atrocious  criminal  ought  to 


be  disposed  of;  and  the  sentence  of 
the  law  was  accordingly  pronounced 
against  him  without  hesitation. 

He  had  no  sooner  heard  the  awful 
sentence  than  he  betrayed  visible  symp- 
toms of  agitation  and  dismay  ; — htf 
seemed  anxious  to  address  the  judge, 
but  was  of  course  prevented.  When 
carried  to  his  cell,  he  affected  more 
calmness  and  composure ;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  fallen  asleep  than  he  began 
to  start  violently,  like  one  labouring 
under  the  influenceof  a  frightful  dream. 
Yet  every  thing  which  he  said  or  did 
still  appeared  rational,  except  that 
when  Russia  was  mentioned,  he  be- 
came transported  with  passion,  but 
without  betraying  any  symptoms  of 
derangertient.  He  seemed  anxious  for 
the  arrival  of  the  day  of  execution  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  him-, 
self  in  making  arrangements  for  his 
final  separation  from  his  friends.  He 
exhibited  some  symptoms  of  a  religious 
disposition,  and  occasionally  moralized 
on  the  miseries  and  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man life.  He  persisted  to  the  last  in  de- 
nying the  criminality  of  his  conduct. — ^ 
Early  in  the  morning  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  this  unhap- 
py man,  large  parties  of  the  military 
were  ordered  out  and  stationed  at  con- 
venient distances,  to  check  any  dispo- 
sition to  riot  or  disorder  ;  btit  the  state 
of  the  weather  was  such  that  the 
crowd  was  not  so  great  as  had  been 
expected,  and  no  confusion  Or  vio- 
lence ensued.  Before  the  criminal  was 
led  out  to  the  scaffold,  the  Lord  May- 
or and  Sheriffs,  for  the  last  time,  in- 
terrogated him  as  to  his  motives  for 
committing  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  about  to  suffer,  and  solemnly  de- 
sired him  to  state  whether  he  had  been 
aided  by  accomplices.  He  answered, 
with  great  earnestness,  that  he  had 
not  ;  but  still  seemed  insensible  of  the 
enormity  of  his  crime.  When  he  was 
led  out  to  the  scaffold,  a  faint  cry  was 
heard  from  the  mob  j  but  it  did  iiat 
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appear  that  he  understood  what  they 
said,  or  was  the  least  affected  by 
their  conduct.  The  sentence  of  the 
law  was  soon  executed  upon  him  ;  the 
crowd  speedily  began  to  disperse,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  was 
re-established. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age,  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer 
Perceval ;  a  man  who  was  not  more 
distinguished  by  the  singular  variety 
and  extent  of  his  talents,  than  by  the 
possession  of  almost  every  public  and 
private  virtue.  Descended  of  an  an- 
cient and  honourable  family,  and  dis- 
covering in  his  youth  the  marks  of 
those  high  qualities  which  afterwards 
became  so  conspicuous,  he  was  better 
entitled  than  most  of  his  contemporaries 
to  indulge  the  hopes  of  an  honourable 
ambition,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
most  gratifying  distinctions  to  which 
a  great  and  vigorous  mind  can  aspire. 
The  state  of  his  fortune,  however,  re- 
quired that  he  should  be  educated  to 
some  profession  ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly called  to  the  bar,  where  he  rose 
to  great  eminence,  and  attained  the 
highest  reputation.  The  practice  of 
the  law,  as  a  preparation  for  public  life, 
has  its  advantages  and  inconveniences  ; 
while  it  invigorates  some  of  the  facul- 
ties, it  has  a  tendency,  perhaps,  to 
narrow  the  range  of  the  intellect,  and 
is  more  propitious  to  acuteness  of  rea- 
soning and  brilliancy  of  wit,  than  to 
depth  of  understanding,  comprehen- 
siveness of  views,  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter. Such,  certainly,  was  the  opi- 
nion of  a  great  orator  and  statesman, 
who  admitted,  however,  that  there  are 
men  so  happily  born  that  they  can 
triumph  over  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  narrow  habits  of  a  professional 
life,  to  the  full  development  of  the 
highest  quahfications  of  the  mind. — 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
exceptions,  we  may  justly  rank  the  late 
Mr  Perceval,  who,  although  brought 
almost  immediately  from  the  bar  to 


the  direction  of  the  national  councils 
in  the  most  difficult  times,  displayed 
powers  of  mind  fully  adequate  to  his 
arduous  duties.  To  the  ascendancy 
of  his  genius  his  political  antagonists 
were  forced  to  submit  ;  they  submit- 
ted with  reluctance  and  murmuring,  it 
is  true  ;  but  still  they  were  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  voice  of  the  nation 
which  proclaimed  his  superiority.— 
The  singular  versatility  of  his  talenta, 
had  full  employment  even  during  the 
short  period  of  his  political  career.  He 
first  came  forward  after  the  death  of  Mr 
Pitt,  and  during  the  short  administra- 
tion of  the  whigs,  as  a  speaker  on  the 
side  of  opposition  ;  his  pointed  wit  and 
severe  sarcasm  rendered  him  useful  to 
his  friends,  and  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  soon  called  to  fill  an 
office  of  high  trust  and  power  in  the 
government,  and  was  afterwards  eleva* 
ted,  by  the  favour  of  his  royal  master, 
to  the  chief  direction  of  the  public 
councils.  The  talents  for  which  he 
had  become  so  remarkable  in  opposi- 
tion were  now  of  less  service  to  him  ; 
but  he  had  other  and  higher  resources 
at  command  : — An  easy  and  ready  elo- 
cution,— a  quickness  and  penetration  al- 
most unrivalled, — unwearied  industry, 
— great  powers  of  combination, — wis- 
dom in  planning,  and  resolution  iti  ex- 
ecuting the  measures  which  he  thought 
the  most  beneficial  for  his  country, 
were  among  the  eminent  qualities 
which  he  displayed  as  chief  minister. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  power  when 
a  great  national  calamity  placed  hi"* 
in  circumstances  the  most  embarrass- 
ing, when  he  was  called  upon  to  pro- 
pose measures  in  v/hich  his  feehngs  as 
a  man,  and  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  mi- 
nister, were  both  put  to  severe  trial, 
and  when  he  had  to  expect  from  the 
past  disappointment  of  his  enemies  and 
their  newly-raised  hopes,  an  opposi- 
tion at  once  violent  and  formidable. — 
His  conduct  on  this  singular  occasion, 
which  60  well  reconciled  the  moal  qq* 
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voted  and  respectful  tenderness  to  his 
sovereign,  with  the  most  conscientious 
discharge  of  a  great  public  duty, — 
which  united  the  firmest  and  manliest 
perseverance  in  that  course  which  the 
constitution  of  the  country  appeared 
to  him  to  prescribe,  with  the  utmost 
mildness  and  candour  towards  adversa- 
ries,  who  tried  every  method  of  dis- 
turbing the  gentleness  of  his  mind,  will 
be  long  remembered  with  gratitude 
and    admiration.    With    reference   to 
these  memorable  transactions,  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  by  one  who  had 
a  near  view  of  his  character,  that  "  in 
the  critical  situation  in  which  he  stood, 
his  enemies  might  have  expected  to 
find  him  timid,  but  they  found  him 
firm  ;  weak,  and  he  shewed  them  his 
strength  ;  wavering,  and  he  was  faith- 
ful ;  off  his  guard,  and  he  was  never 
disconcerted  ;  out  of  humour,  and  no- 
thing could  disturb  the  suavity  of  his 
manner ;  possessing  a  genius  at  once 
deep,  solid,  and  extensive,  aided  by  a 
penetration  which  let  nothing  escape; 
displaying  a   great  legal  knowledge, 
and  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  part 
he  had  to  act,  with  an  upright  mind, 
and  an  inflexible  determination  to  do 
his  duty.     Not  for  a  moment  did  he 
lose  sight  of  the  interest  of  his  sove- 
reign ;    but  although    his   opponents 
were  strong,  and  the  task  he  had  to 
perform   difficult,   he   confirmed  and 
established  the  rights  of  the  crown  in 
such  a  manner  as  best  supported  its 
true  dignity,  secured  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  the  declining  monarch,  and  sa- 
tisfied the  spirit  and  feelings  of  a  great 
and  generous  nation      Yet  his  efforts 
presented  no  struggle ;  he  was  quick 
in  reply,   strong  in  argument,  never 
embarrassed,  but    always   taking  the 
deepest  and  most  conriprehensive  viev/ 
of  the  subject  in  debate,  and  displaying 
as  much  firmness  in    support  of  the 
measures  he  adopted  for  the  public 
safety,  as  talents  and  understanding  to 


shew  in  what  that  safety  consisted, 
foiling  his  antagonists,  and  often  ex- 
torting from  them  an  acknowledgment 
of  those  talents  which  so  unequivo'- 
cally   estabhshed   his   character,   and 
raised  it  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 
greatest  men  of  this  or  any  other  age.'* 
His  enemies  have  acknowledged  the 
vigour  and  penetration  of  his  mind  ; 
but  they  have  charged  him  with  nar- 
row aad  unphilosophical  views, — illi- 
beral maxims, — and  ignorance  of  mo- 
dern science.    If  by  science  they  mean 
thatbarren  system  of  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties which  has  been  so  well  applied 
by  the  professors  of  the  present  day 
to  obscure  the  most  obvious  truths, 
which   seeks   to  shelter   impiety  and 
crimes,  while  it  would  fain  cast  ridi- 
cule on  the  sentiments  of  virtue,  which 
under  pretence  of  liberality,  would  ex- 
tinguish alike  the  ardour  of  patriot- 
ism and  of  piety  ;  if  this  be  what  they 
mean  by  modern  science,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr  Perceval  despised 
it.    It  can  be  no  reproach  to  him  with 
those  whose  opinion  can  be  of  any  va- 
lue to  his  memory,  that  he  neglected 
what  the  great  Lord  Chatham  would 
have  abhorred, — that  he  did  not  pa- 
tronise the  followers  of  a  creed  which 
Mr  Pitt  had  spent  his  life  in  resisting. 
But  Mr  Perceval,  although  uniniti- 
ated in  the  mysteries  of  modern  phi- 
losophy, was  well  skilled  in  the  prin- 
ciples  which   were  professed  by  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors  ;  he  knew 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  he 
was  determined  to  preserve  it  unim- 
paired.   He  sincerely  and  ardently  lo- 
ved his    native   land ;    he  knew  that 
with  all  her  imperfections,    England 
was  still  the  great  model  of  political 
excellence,  and  he  needed  not  the  aids 
of  a  shallow  and  presumptuous  philo- 
sophy to  tell  him,  that  she  possessed 
energies  in  herself  which  would  yet 
enable  her  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
crimes  of  her  neighbours.     In  his  de- 
termination to  persevere  in  the  mighty 
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contest  which  he  had  to  conduct  for 
the  liberties  of  the  world,  he  was  firm 
but  not  arrogant, — calm  and  conside- 
rate,— seldom  betrayed  into  boasting, 
but  never  sinking  into  despondency. 
He  saw  that  the  unhappy  circumstan- 
ce* of  Europe  would  compel  England 
to  become  for  a  time  a  great  military 
nation  ;  but  he  was  also  aware  that  so 
serious  a  change  must,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  be  attempted  with 
caution,  and  with  as  small  a  deduction 
as  possible  from  the  comforts  of  civil 
life.  He  knew  that  the  British  army 
under  its  illustrious  commander,  must 
on  all  occasions  cover  itself  with  glory  ; 
that  discipline  and  experience  would 
add  to  its  triumphs,  and  diffuse  a  mi- 
litary spirit  throughout  the  nation ; 
and  that  the  application  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  country  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  could  never  be  difficult, 
when  seconded  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.  In  the  oppressed  state  of 
the  continent, — in  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  chief  who  had  usurped  a 
controul  over  its  destinies,  his  penetra- 
tion discovered  the  chances  of  that 
general  spirit  of  resistance  which  was 
afterw  .rds  to  re-establish  the  indepen- 
dence and  secure  the  repose  of  Europe. 
The  measures  of  commercial  vio- 
lence to  which  the  enemy  resorted, 
were  answered  by  Mr  Perceval  with 
the  same  firmness  which  he  displayed 
on  all  other  occasions  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  clamour  which  was  raised 
on  this  subject,  posterity  will  perhaps 
discover  no  other  fault  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  this  great  man,  than  that 
they  were  of  a  character  somewhat 
above  the  feehngs  and  temper  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  That  the  or- 
ders in  council  produced  commercial 
distress,  although  to  a  much  less  de- 
gree than  has  been  generally  suppo- 
sed, may  be  admitted  by  the  admirers 
of  this  eminent  person,  without  detract- 
ing in  any  way  from  his  reputation. 
I^et  it  be  recollected,  however,  that 


the  measures  were  unquestionably  just ; 
that  they  had  been  provoked  by  the  law- 
less violence  of  the  enemy  ;  that  neu- 
trals, by  acquiescence,  had  made  them- 
selves parties  to  the  outrage,  and  that 
it  concerned  the  national  honour  (a 
point  which  is  dearer  than  all  others 
to  a  virtuous  and  high-minded  man,) 
to  repel  the  aggression.  A  portion 
of  the  community  was,  no  doubt,  ex- 
posed to  severe  suffering  ;  and  some 
of  the  lower  orders  not  only  made  vio- 
lent complaints,  but  proceeded  to  acts 
httle  short  of  rebellion.  The  people 
of  Rome,  in  the  most  dreadful  extre- 
mity of  the  republic,  would  not  have 
acted  thus  when  the  question  v/as 
about  avenging  the  insults  of  an  ene- 
my ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well, 
not  for  the  memory  of  Mr  Perceval, 
but  for  the  national  character,  if  a  veil 
could  be  drawn  over  these  disgraceful 
scenes. 

Even  the  more  respectable  advocates 
of  catholic  emancipation  may  have  been 
induced  by  recent  events  to  applaud 
the  sagacity  of  this  great  minister, 
who  at  all  times  shewed  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  concede  nothing  to  violence 
and  disaffection.  Those  who  imagined 
that  in  the  refusal  of  Mr  Perceval  at 
once  to  concede  the  catholic  claims, 
they  had  found  an  apology  for  the 
bitterest  reproaches,  may  be  somewhat 
more  moderate  in  their  censures  when 
they  reflect,  that  the  impoUcy  of  his 
views  on  this  subject  has  never  yet 
been  proved  by  the  only  unerring  test 
in  political  affairs, — the  test  of  expe- 
rience. 

If  Mr  Perceval's  public  virtues 
commanded  the  admiration  of  his 
country,  his  private  character  secured 
him  the  love  of  all  who  had  the  hap- 
piness of  knowing  him. — Mild,  affable, 
sincere,  a  tender  husband,  an  affec- 
tionate parent,  a  kind  and  faithful 
friend,  it  may,  perhaps,  with  more 
truth  be  said  of  him  than  of  any  other 
great  name  in  history,  that  he  possess- 
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ed  all  the  virtues  which  are  at  once  the  singular  fortune  of  this  great  and  good 

ornament  and  solace  of  private  life. —  man,  that  his  enemies  vjed  with  his 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  so  rare  an  friends  in  the  panegyrics  which  they 

union  of  the  qualities   which  inspire  pronounced  on  his  spotless  apd  amiable 

respect,  with  those  which  create  affec-  charactej*. 
^on  for  the  individual ;  and  it  was  the 
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State  of  the  yidministration  after  the  Death  of  Mr  Perceval.  Mr  Stuart 
Wortley*s  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  Address  to  the  Prince 
Regent  on  this  Subject.  The  Prince  entrusts  the  Marquis  WeUesley  "with 
-  Potuers  to  form  a  neto  Administration.  Publication  of  the  Statemetit  of  the 
Causes  ivhich  had  induced  the  Marquis  to  retire  from  Office.  Failure  of  the 
Negociation,  and  Resignation  by  Marquis  WeUesley  of  his  Poivers.  Discus- 
sions in  Parliament  on  this  Subject.  Lord  Moira  is  entrusted  ivith  Poxven 
to  form  an  Administration^  but  fails.  Debates  and  Explanations  in  Parlia- 
.ment.     The  Colleagues  of  the  late  Mr  Perceval  are  confirmed  in  Power, 


The  death  of  Mr  Perceval  threw  the 
country  into  the  utmost  consternation  ; 
and  as  a  very  high  opinion  was  enter- 
tained of  his  talents,  a  beUef  prevail- 
ed that  his  colleagues  could  not,  with- 
-^out  some  accession  of  strength,  con- 
tinue to  conduct  the  aifairs  of  govern- 
ment. That  this  opinion  was  ill-found- 
ed subsequent  events  have  very  clearly 
demonstrated  ;  but  the  ministers  them- 
selves, whether  from  a  feeling  of  mo- 
desty, which  is  not  always  a  proof  of 
slender  talent,  or  from  a  wish  to  gra- 
tify the  supposed  inclinations  of  the 
people,  seemed  anxiously  to  desire  that 
accession  of  strength  of  which  they 
were  believed  to  stand  in  need. 

In  fixing  on  the  quarter  to  which 
-they  should  apply  for  assistance,  they 
could  not  long  hesitate;  with  the  lead- 
ers of  opposition,  who  had  declared 
so  lately,  that  they  differed  with  mi- 
nisters on  every  point  of  policy,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  coalesce, 
and  their  views  were  too  sincere  and 
honourable  to  permit  them  to  make  an 
attempt,  which  they  knew  well  must 
have  proved  unsuccessful.  They  na- 
turally looked  for  support,  therefore, 


to  some  men  of  distinguished  abilities 
who  had  once  formed  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  who,  although  re- 
moved by  untoward  circumstances,  still 
maintained  a  general  conformity  of 
political  sentiments.  Overtures  were 
accordingly  made  by  Lord  Liverpool 
to  Marquis  WeUesley  and  Mr  Can- 
ning ;  and  the  terms  proposed  by  him 
were  such  as  the  honour  of  both  par- 
ties demanded.  He  stated,  in  his  com- 
municalion  to  them,  that  the  Prince 
Regent,  although  determined  to  con- 
tinue his  administration  on  its  pre- 
sent basis,  was  desirous  of  strength- 
ening it  by  the  aid  of  such  persons  as 
agreed  most  nearly  and  generally  in 
the  principles  on  which  public  affairs 
had  been  conducted  ;  that,  with  this 
view,  his  royal  highness  naturally  look- 
ed to  Lord  WeUesley  and  Mr  Can- 
ning ;  that  the  arrangements  should 
be  made  honourable  and  satisfactory  to 
them  ;  that  the  friends  of  both  should 
l»e  included  ;  and  that  while  he  (Lord 
Liverpool)  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Castlereagh 
should  retain  the  situation  which  he 
then  held,  both  in  the  governmeiU  anA 
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in  the  House  of  Commons. — Questions 
were  immediately  put  by  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  and  Mr  Canning  as  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ministers  respecting  the 
catholic  question  and  the  war  in  the 
peninsula.  Lord  Liverpool  answered, 
that  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  on 
these  subjects  remained  unaltered  ; 
that  the  ministers  were  not  awareof  any 
means  by  which  they  could  extend  the 
scale  of  warlike  operations,  but  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  government  to 
make  the  greatest  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  Spain  which  the  resources  of  the 
country  would  permit.  He  added, 
that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  remain  ; 
that  the  distribution  of  offices  should 
be  left  open  for  future  arrangement, 
and  be  regulated  for  the  honour  of  all 
parties;  a.id  that  no  principle  of  ex- 
clusion was  intended,  although  it  had 
not  been  thought  fit  to  make  any  di- 
rect proposal  to  the  members  of  oppo- 
sition— Lord  Wellesley  took  an  op- 
portunity in  the  course  of  these  com- 
munications  of  expressing  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  task  of 
leading,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  and  he  declared,  that  although 
no  engagement  subsisted  betwixt  him 
and  Mr  Canning,  he  would  not,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  accept  of 
office,  unless  a  fair  proposal  were  made 
to  that  gentleman. — The  result  of  this 
first  eifort,  and  of  the  mutual  expla- 
nations which  ensued,  was,  that  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Mr  Canning  both  posi- 
tively declined  to  form  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, assigning  as  their  reason, 
the  avov/ed  sentiments  of  ministers  on 
the  catholic  question.  Lord  Welles- 
ley added,  that  the  considerations 
which  had  induced  him  to  resign  in 
the  month  of  February  last,  had  ac- 
quired additional  force  since  that  time, 
and  would  present  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  his  acceptance  of  any  situa- 
tion in  the  ministry.  He  complained, 
that  while  Mr  Perceval  lived  his  opi- 


nions had  not  been  allowed  sufficient 
weight  in  the  cabinet ;  that  his  senti- 
ments had  always  been  in  favour  of 
more  extended  operations  in  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  and  that  although  Lord  Li- 
verpool had  alluded  to  recent  circum- 
stances which  might  render  it  practi- 
cable to  comply  so  far  with  his  views, 
he  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  well  executed  by  the  mini- 
sters. He  expressed  a  firm  conviction, 
also,  that  no  administration  adequate 
to  the  crisis  could  be  formed  without 
admitting  some  of  those  persons  com- 
monly designated  as  the  opposition, 
whose  accession  to  power  would  alone 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  country.  That 
it  appeared  to  hirti  from  the  recent  de- 
liberations of  parliament,  that  such  an 
union  was  still  practicable  ;  that  a  ca- 
binet might  be  formed  "  on  an  inter- 
mediary principle  respecting  the  Ro- 
man catholic  claims,"  equally  secured 
against  the  dangers  of  instant  and  un- 
qualified concession  and  those  of  in- 
considerate peremptory  exclusion ;  and 
that  the  entire  resources  of  the  empire 
might  be  applied  to  the  great  object* 
of  the  war,  with  the  general  consent, 
on  a  full  understanding  of  the  real  exi- 
gencies of  the  crisis;  while  concord  and 
union  at  home  would  secure  ultimate 
and  permanent  success  abroad 

Lord  Liverpool  having  been  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  interpretation  which 
had  been  put  upon  his  sentiments  an 
to  the  catholic  question  in  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  answer,  addressed  to  him  an 
explanatory  letter,  in  which  he  so- 
lemnly protested  against  the  inference, 
that  it  was  or  ever  had  been  his  opi- 
nion, that  under  no  circumstances  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  any  altera- 
tion on  the  laws  respecting  the  Roman 
catholics.  He  added,  that  he  had  ex- 
pressly declared  his  sentiments  to  this 
effect  in  parliament.  But  the  state  of 
the  opinions  and  feehngsof  the  Roman 
catholics  at  this  time,  rendered  it,  in 
his  judgment,  dangerous  to  take  any 
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steps ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  he 
had  thought  it  right  to  resist  any  par- 
liamentary proceeding  on  the  subject, 
which  could  produce  nothing  but  alarm 
among   the    protestants   on   the   one 
hand,  and  delusive  hopes  among  the 
catholics  on  the  other.    This  explana- 
tion,  however,  produced  no  effect  on 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  still  main- 
tained, that  his  interpretation  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  sentiments  had  been  cor- 
rect, since  no  indication  had  been  gi- 
ven as  to  the  time  or  circumstances  in 
which  any  alteration  of  the  system  of 
policy  pursued  towards  the  catholics 
could  be  expected,  while  the  very  con- 
sideration of  the  question  was  denied 
to  parliament,  and  not  permitted  to 
any  other  authority.      He  considered 
the  sentiments  of  the  ministers  on  the 
catholic  question  to  be  perfectly  pure 
and  honest ;  but  wlaile  he  gave  them 
credit  for  sincerity,  he  lamented  the 
erroneous  foundation  and    dangerous 
tendency  of  their  opinions.     He  con- 
cluded, by  declaring  that  his  objec- 
tions to  the  system   pursued  in   the 
peninsula  at  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion applied  to  the  whole  of  our  per- 
manent arrangements,  both  in  Portu- 
gal and  Spain,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
should  have  been  corrected  and  ex- 
tended, not  only  with  a  view  to  the 
advantageous  use  of  such  means  as 
were  then  possessed  in  that  quarter, 
but  even  of  such  extraneous  aids  as 
events  in  other  quarters  might  place 
at  the  disposal  of  government.     The 
discussion   here  terminated  ;    and  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr  Canning 
persisted  in  their  refusal  to  support 
the  administration. 

The  progress  of  this  negociation 
soon  became  known  to  the  public ;  and 
as  a  strong  desire  was  felt  to  see  the 
administration  settled  on  a  proper  ba- 
sis,  a  motion  was  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Stuart 
Wortley,  that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  the 


Prince  Regent,  praying  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  take  such  measures  as 
might  enable  him,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  to  form  a  strong  and 
efficient   government.     The   ground* 
upon  which  this  interference  of  par- 
liament with  the  royal  prerogative  WiHt' 
justified,  were  the  following  : — That 
an   administration  was   about   to   be 
formed    which   no   disinterested   man 
thought  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  ;  that  it  was  better  at  once 
to  resist  the  formation  of  such  a  mi- 
nistry, than  to  look  on  while  the  ar- 
rangements were  going  forward,  and 
afterwards  to  commence  a  systematic 
opposition  to  it ;  that  a  distinct  inti- 
mation of  public  opinion  might  at  once 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  government 
in   which   the    country   could    place 
confidence ;  that  the  motion  did  not 
pledge  parliament  to  the  support  of 
all  the   measures  of  any  government 
how  efficient  soever,  but  that,  at  this 
crisis   of  affairs,  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, possessing  the  full  confidence  of 
the  people,  was  absolutely  required  ; 
that  the  government,  as  it  stood,  did 
not  possess  that  confidence  ;  and  that 
all  had  not  been  yet  done  to  form  an 
efficient  administration  ;  That  the  of- 
fers already  made  to  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley and  Mr  Canning  had  been  per- 
fectly inadmissible ;  that  it  was  idle 
to  attempt  to  form  a  strong  admini- 
stration, unless   something  were  pro- 
posed to  conciliate  the  catholics  ;  and 
that  the  abandonment  of  that  great 
question  ought  never  to  have  been  pro- 
posed as  apreliminary condition;  That 
it  was  an  object  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, in  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
to  have  a  government  formed  on  a  li- 
beral basis,  calculated  to  comprehend 
the  talents  and  influence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  promote  its  security  and 
honour  ;   That  the  motion  before  the 
House  involved  no  unconstitutional  in- 
terference with  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  J  that  it  is  not  only  the  pre- 
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vince  and  right,  but  the  absolute  and 
bounden  duty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  interfere  when  it  discovers 
that  measures  are  about  to  be  adopt- 
ed, or  an  administration  about  to  be 
formed,  which  has  no  chance  of  meet- 
ing the  wishes  or  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people;  that  the  mi- 
nisters themselves  entertained  a  due 
hense  of  their  own  incapacity,  since 
they  had  attempted  to  enhst  under 
their  banners,  men  whose  talents  they 
thought  might  sustain  the  tottering 
fabric  of  their  administration  ;  but  the 
proposal  had  been  honourably  decli- 
ned, not  from  personal  motives,  but 
on  public  grounds ;  That  the  mini- 
sters, in  making  their  late  attempt  to 
acquire  an  accession  of  strength,  had 
desired  nothing  more  than  a  pretence 
for  their  own  continuance  in  power, 
since  they  foresaw  the  odium  which 
they  must  have  encountered  had  they 
presumed  to  remain  in  office  without 
some  endeavour  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  the  most  efficient  aid  ;  That 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  waiting 
till  experience  had  decided  on  the  in- 
capacity of  the  administration  ;  that 
the  crisis  demanded  a  government 
which  could  do  something  by  autho- 
rity— an  administration  of  some  name 
and  credit  to  give  it  strength  in  the 
public  opinion  ;  That  even  those  who 
approved  of  the  present  system  ought 
to  consider,  whether  the  present  men 
were  capable  of  supporting  it ;  yet 
what  must  be  the  nature  of  that  sys- 
tem, to  which  there  was  so  general  a 
repugnance,  that  all  the  arts  and  blan- 
dishments of  the  court  could  not  se- 
cure for  it  any  support  but  that  of  the 
present  ministers  ?  That,  with  reference 
to  the  catholic  claims,  an  administra- 
tion was  required  which  could  talk  in 
a  firm  tone  to  the  Irish  people,  conce- 
ding what  could  be  safely  yielded,  and 
resisting  all  unreasonable  demands  ; 
^nd,  finally,  that  the  House  was  called 
»a  by  the  motion  to  decide,  whether 


it  should  ever  advise  the  crown  on 
such  an  occasion,  or  whether  it  would 
surrender  one  of  its  most  important 
privileges,  and  agree  to  support  an  ad- 
ministration formed  on  a  principle  of 
mere  favouritism. 

The  motion  was  resisted  on  various 
grounds. — It  is  unconstitutional,  said 
its  opponents,  to  interfere  with  the  j 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  forming  an  ' 
administration  ;  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance on  record  of  the  House  having 
thus  interfered  ;  That  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  propose  censure  when  an 
administration  had  been  formed  and 
found  inefficient ;  but  it  was  altoge- 
ther unbecoming  and  arrogant  to  of» 
fer  previous  advice  ;  That  although  it 
be  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  watch  over  and 
controul  the  crown,  no  constitutional 
principle  is  better  understood,  than 
that  the  sovereign  has  the  absolute 
right  of  nominating  his  ministers. 
That  although  some  persons  of  great 
talents  had  declined  to  accept  of  office 
under  governinent,  their  refusal  could 
be  no  reproach  to  the  existing  admi- 
nistration ;  that  it  must  at  all  times 
be  of  importance  to  unite  as  great 
a  share  of  the  talents  and  influence  of 
the  country  as  possible  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  although  a  fair  and  ho- 
nourable attempt  had,  in  this  instance, 
been  made  with  that  view,  yet  the 
attempt  had  failed,  because  ministers 
were  not  disposed  to  concede  opinions 
for  which  they  had  already  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament  and  of  the 
country;  That  administrations  prema- 
turely denounced  as  weak  and  ineffici- 
ent, had,  on  many  occasions,  conduct- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  country  with  ac- 
tivity and  vigour,  while  others,  with 
great  promise  of  talents,  energy,  and 
weight,  had  disappointed  every  expec- 
tation which  had  been  formed  of  them  ; 
That  the  history  of  all  countries,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  wisest  men,  concur 
in  establishing  this  salutary  truth,— ^ 
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that  it  is  far  better  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  on  all 
occasions,  than  to  violate  them  for  the 
sake  of  a  temporary  advantage.  It  is 
more  manly  and  spirited,  said  the  sup- 
J)orter8  of  the  motion,  to  bring  the 
question  forward  while  the  arrange- 
ment are  depending,  than  to  wait  till 
they  are  concluded,  and  then  com- 
mence hostilities  ;  but  to  this  an  an- 
swer might  be  made  in  the  words  of 
Junius  to  Sir  WiUiam  Draper — "  That 
this  was  an  instance  of  spirit  j  and  if  it 
had  been  an  instance  of  any  thing  but 
Spirit,  he  would  have  been  inclined  to 
follow  the  example  ;"  That  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  House  should  have 
a  controul  on  the  appointment  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  had  been  deci- 
ded thirty  years  ago  ;  and  it  had  been 
wisely  held,  that  it  is  only  when  par- 
liament has  had  experience  of  the  mea- 
sures of  ministers,  that  it  is  entitled 
to  address  the  throne,  and  express  a 
decided  opinion.  Such  were  the  old- 
fashioned  principles  of  the  constitution 
under  which  the  country  had  long 
flourished  ;  and  by  these  principles  it 
would  be  expedient  still  to  abide. 

Such  were  the  arguments  of  a  ge- 
neral nature  which  were  urged  on  this 
occasion.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
Mr  Ryder  made  some  allusions  to  the 
details  of  the  late  negociation,  which 
drew  from  Mr  Canning  an  oration,  re- 
plete with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
ability.  Mr  Ryder  observed,  that 
**  if  the  House  agreed  to  the  motion 
at  this  moment,  they  would  violate  one 
of  the  first  and  most  undoubted  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown.  He  had  expect- 
ed that  his  honourable  friend  (Mr  S. 
Wortley  )  would  have  been  prepared  to 
shew  some  precedent ;  but  the  fact  he 
really  believed  was,  that  there  was  no 
instance  in  our  history  where  the  House 
interfered  to  prevent  theformationof  an 
administration.  His  honourable  friend 
predicted,  from  what  he  knew  of  the 
present  government,  that  the  admini- 


stration, which  was  not  yet  nominated, 
would  be  one  not  entitled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country. — The  only  si- 
milar instance  alluded  to  was  the  case 
of  Mr  Pitt,  and  on  that  occasion  his 
great  political  rival  had  made  an  apo- 
logy for  bringing  forward  a  motioa 
not  of  advice  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  ministry,  but  to  prevent 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  the 
interval  previous  to  the  re-appointment 
of  Mr  Pitt,  thus  acknowledging  the 
unconstitutionality  of  an  interference 
with  the  appointment  of  ministers. 
The  period  he  alluded  to  was  one  of  un- 
precedented heat  and  irritation,  when 
the  House  shewed  a  disposition  to 
go  lengths  in  opposition  to  ministers, 
which  he  believed  many  of  them  had 
since  been  disposed  to  allow  were  un- 
justifiable ;  yet  neither  Mr  Fox  nor 
any  of  the  great  men  of  that  day  ven- 
tured to  avow  such  motives  as  those 
declared  by  his  honourable  friend  on 
the  present  occasion. — What  was  the 
case  then  ?  The  reasons  for  interference 
then  were  much  stronger  than  those 
which  could  now  be  alleged.  The 
crown  had  dismissed  a  ministry  which 
had  great  majorities  on  its  sidfe  ;  and 
the  crown  did  so,  in  order  to  appoint 
another  ministry  which  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  House. — He  would 
be  glad  to  know  who  were  the  persons 
that  were  to  compose  the  ministry 
about  to  be  formed  ?  Were  they  not 
those  who,  for  the  last  four  years,  had 
been  receiving  the  approbation  of  par- 
liament and  of  his  honourable  friend  ? 
Was  not  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  (the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool) the  same  person  who  had  been 
so  long  successfully  conducting  that 
part  of  the  afi'airs  of  the  country, 
which  on  so  many  occasions  had  expe- 
rienced the  approbation  of  thj  House 
and  of  the  pubhc  ?  This  was  enough 
to  shew  that  the  grounds  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  one  case  and  the  other 
were  totally  different*— And  yet  it 
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was  under  these  circumstances  con- 
ceived against  all  precedent  and  prin- 
ciple, that  the  House  should  go  up  to 
the  throne  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  king  as  to  the  choic-e  of  his  ser- 
vants.— He  here  found  it  necessary  to 
allude  to  some  facts  which  were  pret- 
ty generally  known  ;  and  in  doing  so, 
he  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  pri- 
vate motive,  for,  without  going  >iiito 
the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
event,  he  had  to  state,  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  certain 
propositions  had  been  made,  had  been 
animadverted  on  that  night,  but  he 
did  not  think  that  his  right  honoura- 
ble friend  (Mr  Canning)  would  say, 
that  those  offers  were  not  made  in  per- 
fect sincerity,  and  in  the  wish  and 
hope  that  they  would  be  accepted. 
As  far  as  related  to  the  motion  of 
which  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
given  notice — (Mr  Canning's  notice 
relative  to  the  catholic  question  for  the 
28th  of  this  month) — he  apprehended 
that  if  he  had  accepted  office,  the  ne- 
cessity for  bringing  forward  that  mo- 
tion would  have  been  superseded,  be- 
cause it  would  then  have  been  in  his 
power  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues to  the  subject  in  a  more  effica- 
cious manner-  But  he  understood  there 
were  othergrounds  forthe  refusalof  his 
right  honourable  friend,  among  which 
was  the  treating  the  catholic  claims  as 
a  government  question.  Whether  his 
right  honourable  friend  would  have 
persisted  in  this  new  view  of  the  sub- 
ject he  knew  not  ;  if  he  did,  it  would 
indeed  have  proved  a  bar  to  his  right 
honourable  friend's  admission  into  the 
present  ministry.  He  knew  that  it  ex- 
cited extreme  concern  on  the  part  of 
government  to  find,  that  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  could  not  be  brought 
to  strengthen  their  administration. 
With  respect  to  the  opinions  held  on 
the  principal  topics  at  issue,  he  had 
papers  which  fully  explained  them, 


but  which,  at  this  moment,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  authorised  to  produce,  and 
he  asked  his  right  honourable  friend 
whether  he  had  not  seen  such  a  state- 
ment ?  To  recur  to  the  subject  of  the 
motion,  he  could  see  no  ground  for 
supposing  any  inability  in  the  noble 
lorr  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
for  that  noble  lord  was  the  man,  who, 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  had  been  cha- 
racterised by  Mr  Pitt  as  the  individual 
most  fit  to  succeed  to  the  first  office 
in  the  government,  from  his  talents, 
integrity,  and  extensive  acquirements, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Mr  Fox. 
As  to  the  motion  now  before  the 
House,  he  could  not  conceive  how  his 
honourable  friend  could  reconcile  it 
with  the  votes  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  give.  He  felt  little  dis- 
posed to  encer  into  any  political  con- 
tention, or  to  say  any  thing  that 
could  give  offence,  but  he  could  not 
help  referring  the  House  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  had  governed,  and  to  the 
practice  that  had  been  pursued  for  four 
years  by  the  last  administration,  and 
to  the  majorities  by  which  its  measures 
had  been  supported,  and  asking  whe- 
ther it  could  be  imagined,  that  mem-, 
bers  would  be  acting  a  part  agreeable 
to  their  constituents,  by  adopting  the 
motion  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  a  government,  which  had 
hitherto  received  the  highest  approba- 
tion throughout  the  country  ?  Had  he 
no  other  objection*  to  the  motion,  this 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  determine 
his  vote  ;  he  could  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible, that  it  could  now  be  carried  by 
a  majority  of  the  House,  unless  they  j 
were  prepared  to  say,  that  all  those 
measures  which  had  been  hitherto  ap- 
proved, as  essential  to  the  glory  and 
security  of  the  empire,  were  in  reality 
detrimental  to  its  best  and  truest  in- 
terests." 

Mr  Canning  now  rose  and  said, — "  It 
was  my  wish  and  my  intention  to  have 
avoided  troubling  the  House  iii  the 
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course  of  the  present  debate  ;  not  be- 
cause I  might  presumptuously  sup- 
pose, that  in  the  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress, for  a  strong  and  efficient  admi- 
'nistration,  there  was  any  thing  per- 
sonally reflecting  upon  myself,  found- 
ed on  transactions  which  owe  their 
birth  to  the  few  last  days,  but  because 
I  was  aware,  that  whatever  I  might 
urge  upon  the  subject  would  natural- 
ly be  attributed  to  personal  feelings, 
which  I  can  assure  the  House  it  has 
been  my  most  earnest  endeavour  to 
dismiss,  on  the  subject  of  the  applica- 
tion which  has  recently  been  made  to 
me.  The  speech,  however,  of  ray 
right  honourable  friend  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  has  placed  me  in  a  si- 
tuation, in  which,  if  I  did  not  answer 
the  call  he  has  made  upon  me,  I  might 
be  justly  accused,  in  the  first  place,  of 
disrespect  towards  him,  which  is  far 
from  my  intention  ;  and  in  the  second, 
of  disrespect  to  the  House,  which  is 
equally  distant  from  my  mind.  He 
will  allow  me  to  say,  without  any  sen- 
timtnt  of  uakindness,  that  I  think  the 
call  has  been  made  a  little  unfairly. — 
"W  hatever  has  passed  verbally  without 
these  walls,  by  an  absolute  agreement 
between  Lord  Liverpool,  who  made 
the  proposition,  and  myself,  was  redu- 
ced to  writing,  that  it  might  be  less 
subject  to  misapprehension,  or  perver- 
sion, and  to  that  minute,  an  answer 
upon  paper  was  returned  by  me,  to 
which,  standing  at  the  bar  of  my  coun- 
try to  answer  for  my  conduct,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer — I  know,  that  here  I 
cannot  technically  refer  to  it,  and  I 
know  that  thus  a  technical  advantage 
may  be  taken — an  unworthy  advan- 
tage may  be  taken — and  when  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Yorkshire  tells 
me  that  the  House  can  have  no  cog- 
nizance of  such  correspondence,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  perfectly  true, 
and  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  my 
honourable  friend  (Mr  Ryder)  who 
•poke  on  the  same  side,  had  availed 


himself  of  the  useful  precept  which 
was  thus  afforded.  What  I  complain 
of  is,  that  he  has  travelled  out  of  the 
record,  which,  by  special  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  was  allowed  to  com- 
prise the  whole  case. — He  has  gone 
beyond  the  written  proposal  and  my 
written  answer.  I  am  sorry  that  he 
has  done  so,  because  he  has  put  me 
under  the  unavoidable,  but  disagreea- 
ble necessity  of  doing  what  was  far- 
thest from  my  intention,  when  I  en- 
tered this  House,  and  what  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  my  feelings  ;  viz. 
drawing  a  contrast  between  my  own 
conduct  and  that  of  others  for  my  own 
vindication. 

"  I  have  been  asked  whether,  suppo- 
sing I  had  accepted  the  offer  that  was 
made  to  me,  I  should  not  have  felt 
myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as  my 
own  opinions  should  dictate  upon  the 
great  question  which  constitutes  the 
main  bar  of  separation  ?  I  reply  that, 
as  a  minister,  I  know  I  should  have 
been  at  liberty :  I  do  not  mean  to  as- 
sert, that  if  1  had  joined  the  present 
administration  to  fight  against  my  own 
principles,  under  the  banners  of  the 
noble  lord,  I  should  not  still  have  had 
the  power  of  making  my  solitary 
speech,  and  of  giving  my  solitary  vote, 
in  support  of  opinions  1  had  previous- 
ly maintained — I  will  not  even  say, 
that  there  may  not  be  honourable 
minds  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  distinction,  and  it  may  be  my 
misfortune  or  my  fault  that  mine  is  not 
a  mind  of  that  construction.  If,  when 
out  of  office,  I  have  lent  to  any  cause 
that  I  deemed  just  my  influence  and 
my  authority,  I  never  can  consent  to 
accept  office  under  the  condition  that 
1  shall  instantly  divest  myself  of  that 
influence  and  authority  which  ought 
still  to  be  my  companions,  and  to  leave 
them  on  one  great  and  vital  question 
in  open  and  wilful  abeyance.  I  beg 
the  House  to  observe,  that  these  pain  j 
ful  explanations  are  extorted  from  me : 
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I  could  refer  them  to  the  cool,  deli- 
berate compositions  of  my  closet,  but 
I  am  compelled  here  to  stand  forward 
while  they  are  wrung  from  me  by  the 
unfair  conduct  of  a  debate.  I  am 
most  unwillingly  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion I  now  occupy,  and  obliged  for  my 
own  justification  to  appear  to  throw 
imputations  upon  others. 

"  I  perfectly  concur  in  the  general 
doctrine  laid  down,  that  it  is  the  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
nominate  its  own  ministers  :  I  admit 
that  the  case  must  be  urgent  indeed 
to  authorise  the  interference  of  the 
House  ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  par- 
liament has  a  double  character.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  council  of 
controul,  but  it  is  likewise  a  council  of 
advice,  and  I  think  the  man  ill-read, 
not  in  your  journals,  but  in  our  con- 
stitution, who  should  say  that  no  case 
of  such  transcendant  importance  could 
exist,  in  which  it  would  not  be  com- 
petent for  the  legislature,  by  the  time- 
ly interposition  of  advice,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  controul. — The  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
has  resorted  to  a  very  dangerous  spe- 
cies of  argument,  even  when  most  dex- 
terously handled,  by  attempting  to 
shew  the  absurdity  of  one  thing,  by 
exemplification  and  comparison  with 
another.  His  reference  was  made  with 
peculiar  infelicity. 

"In  ITS^,  he  says,  times  of  pecu- 
liar turbulence,  tlie  House  never 
thought  of  interfering  with  the  crown 
in  the  appointment  of  its  servants. 
Though  triumphant  majorities  were 
headed  by  transcendant  talents,  so  high 
and  extravagant  a  flight  as  interposi- 
tion in  the  nomination  of  ministers  was 
never  contemplated,  but  to  keep  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  constitution,  par- 
liament addressed  the  sovereign  for  the 
continuance  of  their  own  existence  ! 
If  the  proposition  of  this  night  had 
been  as  it  was  in  1784  to  address  the 
\:rown  against  a  dissolution,  then  in- 


deed it  might  with  some  plausibility 
have  been  urged  that  the  House  was 
advancing  a  step  too  far — then  indeed 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  might 
exclaim,  that  the  great  land-marks  of 
the  constitution  were  thrown  down  ; 
that  the  king  was  deprived  of  his 
controuling  power,  and  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  erecting  itself  into 
the  tyrant  of  the  realm,  instead  of  re- 
maining merely  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  While  I  am  thus  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  House  and  he  will 
allow  me  to  state  that  I  utterly  dis- 
claim any  privity  to  his  intention  of 
submitting  it.  I  can  truly  assert  that 
no  man  admires  his  vigour  and  inde- 
pendence more  than  myself,  and  there 
is  no  man  whom  I  should  be  more 
proud  to  call  my  friend  ;  but  standing 
in  the  situations  which  we  respectively 
hold,  if  I  were  to  have  indulged  a 
conjecture  on  the  subject,  and  were  to 
have  considered  who  would  have  been 
the  first  to  have  brought  forward  9. 
motion  of  censure  upon  my  conduct, 
I  should  have  named  that  honourable 
member ;  and  if  the  House  is  taken 
by  surprise,  I  can,  %vith  the  utmost 
sincerity,  assert,  that  its  astonishment 
at  the  nature  of  the  motion,  and  at  the 
quarter  in  which  it  originates,  is  not 
equal  to  my  own. 

*'  In  the  early  part  of  the  debate, 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  moved 
that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
read,  made  an  allusion  which  was  lia- 
ble to  some  misapprehension. — I  wish, 
however,  previously  to  say  a  word  or 
two  upon  the  nature  of  his  amendment. 
— What,  sir,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
How  is  an  unprecedented  motion,  sha- 
king the  very  foundations  of  the 
throne — aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  inverting 
the  march  of  the  constituent  powers 
of  the  state,  met  by  the  administra- 
tion ?  By  an  amendment,  proposing 
the  reading  of  the  ottier  orders  of  the    | 
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day.  They  do  not  come  forward  bold- 
ly maintaining  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  demanding  that  such  an 
unheard-of  motion  shall  be  deliberate- 
ly investigated  with  closed  doors,  and 
exclaiming,  *  Down  with  the  audacious 
innovator!' — but  they  content  them- 
selves with  very  simply  moving  the 
orders  of  the  day  !  This  too,  be  it  ne- 
ver forgotten,  by  a  government  which 
calls  upon  the  House  and  the  country, 
to  declare  that  they  are  strong,  effici- 
ent, and  fully  competent  to  conduct 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  state,  in 
these  most  arduous  times.  This  spe- 
cimen, I  think,  will  be  allowed  to  be 
a  fair  inAcation  of  what  we  may  here- 
after expect  from  their  boasted  ability 
and  vigour.  The  allusion  which  I  no- 
ticed as  being  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion, was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  mover  of  this  celebrated 
amendment,  where  he  stated  that  I 
had  demanded  some  concessions  of 
principle  as  the  price  of  my  acceptance 
of  office.  To  refute  this  assertion,  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  him  and  the  House 
to  my  recorded  opinion.  I  merely  en- 
quired of  Lord  Liverpool,  as  a  matter 
of  information,  whether  the  policy  and 
•sentiments  of  his  colleagues  continued 
the  same,  and  I  was  answei-ed  by  my 
noble  friend  with  the  candour  and 
manliness  that  have  distinguished  him 
in  every  part  of  these  transactions,  as 
well  as  through  life,  that  his  own  opi- 
nions upon  this  grand  topic  remained 
unchanged,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
those  ot  his  colleagues  had  undergone 
any  alteration.  I  here  once  more  pro- 
test, and  protest  complainingly,  that  I 
have  thus  been  dragged  into  a  reconsi- 
deration of  the  subject,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  forget  that  I  have 
been  far  from  seeking  the  occasion. 
When  I  was  thus  informed  of  the  set- 
tled and  confirmed  opinions  of  the 
head  of  the  government,  honoured 
with  the  chief  confidence  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  possessing  all  the  influence 
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and  authority  which  that  ostensible 
situation  affords,  could  I  doubt  for  an 
instant  their  practical  effect  on  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  ?  Could 
I  hesitate  as  to  their  operation  upon 
any  attempt  at  a  practical  proceeding  J 
My  right  honourable  friend  tells  me, 
that  if  I  would  have  consented  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  be  established,  the  motion  of 
which  I  have  given  notice  would  have 
been  wholly  unnecessary,  as  I  should 
then  have  had  an  opportunity  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  subject.  I  would  ask  any  rational 
being  what  would  have  been  the  prcp- 
babie — the  certain  result  ?  I  should 
have  moved  it  in  the  cabinet  to  be 
beaten  there,  instead  of  moving  it  in  the 
Commons  to  be  beaten  here  ;  I  consi- 
der myself  bound  rather  to  move  it 
here,  and  to  be  beaten  here,  and  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  it  may  appear 
to  the  public  that  the  pledge  I  gave 
has  not  been  forfeited,  and  that  I  have 
used,  my  best  exertions  to  carry  ray 
object  into  execution.  I  have  never 
stated  an  opinion,  nor  do  I  hold  it, 
that  concessions  to  the  catholics,  unre- 
stricted, unqualified,  and  precipitate, 
would  be  either  politic  or  just. — Other 
honourable  men  may  entertain  consci- 
entiously different  sentiments,  but  I 
am  bound  only  by  my  own,  and  those 
have  always  been  uttered  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

"  When  my  right  honourable  friend 
spoke  of  opinions  that  I  had  recently 
adopted,  I.  apprehend  he  cannot  mean 
to  state  that  they  are  such  as  I  have 
not  long  held,  and  such  as  he  has 
known  that  I  have  long  held.  He 
says  they  are  recently  adopted — I  say 
I  have  not  recently  adopted  them,  I 
have  ever  entertained  them  ;  but  1  have 
often  avowed  in  this  House,  that  on  a 
fair  comparison  of  conflicting  duties, 
while  the  third  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  hostile  to  the  measure,  I 
thought  it  better  for  the  country,  bet- 
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ter  for  the  cause,  better  for  Ireland, 
and  better  for  the  cathohcs  themselves, 
that  I  should  raise  my  feeble  shield 
between  the  crown  and  the  question. 
I  felt  it  my  duty  at  that  period  not  to 
hazard  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and 
the  peace  of  mind  of  a  venerable  sove- 
reign. I  maintain  then,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  no  right  to 
say  that  these  opinions  with  me  are  of 
recent  adoption.  It  is,  however,  a  lit- 
tle too  much  to  expect,  that  what  I 
then  yielded  to  the  conscience  of  a  so- 
vereign, I  should  now  yield  to  the 
convenience  of  a  minister.  For  my 
conduct  on  this  subject  I  have  long 
laboured  under  misconstruction  and 
obloquy,  and  I  protest  that  I  would 
have  suffered  under  it  with  patience  to 
the  last  hour  of  my  life,  rather  than 
have  sown  with  thorns  the  pillow  of 
my  sovereign.  It  is,  however,  rather 
an  unreasonable  expectation,  that  I 
should  approve  of  the  policy  of  a  mi- 
nister because  I  had  submitted  to  the 
irremoveable  conscience  of  a  king.  I 
should  not  have  been  more  scrupulous 
with  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  my 
late  much-lamented  friend,  and  shall  I 
now  submit  to  the  prejudices  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  succeeded  him  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  whose  opinions 
nearly,  though  not  perhaps  entirely, 
coincide  with  those  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  now  no  more  ? 
Personal  objections  to  the  noble  lord, 
I  declare  I  have  none  ;  I  am  actuated 
by  no  feeling  of  rivalry,  and  with  this 
particular  question  excepted,  I  could 
have  no  earthly  hesitation  either  in 
acting  with,  or  under  him  ;  but  I  can- 
not allow,  that  the  predominance  of 
bis  opinion  shall  stifle  mine.  I  cannot 
enter  the  cabinet,  pretending  not  to 
know  that  the  influence  of  the  noble 
lord  will  be  such  as  to  paralyze  all  my 
feeble  efforts  there. 

*'  But  do  I  therefore  demand  con- 
cessions to  my  opinions  ?  None  !  all  I 
2sk  is,  that  the  subject  shall  be  fairly 
and  deliberately  considered,  with  a 


view  to  the  arrival  at  some  practical 
conclusion,  and  that  it  should  be  in- 
vestigated where  alone  it  can  be  done 
with  the  hope  of  a  favourable  result, 
in  the  cabinet.  My  desire  was,  not 
to  obtain  concessions,  but  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  conscientious  men  in 
the  discharge  of  a  public  trust  would 
go  ;  it  was  to  this  consummation  that 
my  anxiety  was  directed  ;  I  required 
only  that  the  important  topic  should 
be  considered ;  the  question  demands 
it,  you  ought  to  give  it,  and  I  will 
add,  that  ere  long  you  must  give  it. 
As  another  opportunity  will  shortly 
be  afforded  me  of  more  minute  expla- 
nation,! have  not  now  attempted  more 
than  to  free  myself  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  which  the  honourable 
mover,  I  am  certain,  and  my  right 
honourable  friend,  I  hope,  were  unin- 
tentionally guilty.  My  right  honour- 
able friend  has  put  to  me  a  most  unfair 
question,  but  since  it  has  been  propo- 
sed I  will  answer  it.  He  enquires 
whether  I  have  not  seen  a  statement 
of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  ca- 
binet upon  the  subject  of  the  catholic 
claims  ?  I  have  seen  it.  I  do  not  like 
to  speak  in  disrespectful  terms  of  any 
paper  evidently  the  production  of 
great  labour  and  study,  but  I  am 
compelled  to  notice  it,  for  here,  again, 
I  would  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  that  I  have  not  courted  this  dis- 
cussion. I  admit  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Jesuits  completely  exonei*ates 
that  order  from  the  charge  of  having 
drawn  up  this  document,  but  such  an 
extraordinary  pledge  of  what  a  cabi- 
net intended  to  do  I  never  saw.  Not 
two  of  the  members  agreed  in  opinion, 
and  I  thought  that  it  would  be  little 
consolation  that  another  individual 
should  enter  the  cabinet  with  yet  an- 
other shade  of  difference.  I  imagined, 
before  I  obtained  a  sight  of  the  docu- 
ment referred  to,  that  it  comprised  all 
the  philosophical  principles  combined, 
that  all  the  lights  of  abstract  reason- 
ing and  profound  theology  were  there 
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concentrated  to  a  point,  but,  after 
perusing  it  with  the  utmost  attention, 
I  returned  it  with  a  note,  written  in 
perfect  good  humour,  stating,  that  as 
far  as  I  had  been  able  to  make  it  out, 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  contro- 
versial nature. — Such  was  the  answer, 
, which,  in  perfect  simplicity  of  heart, 
I  returned  yesterday ;  I  really  did  not 
know  what  other  answer  to  give  ;  but 
to  what  did  this  statement  amount  ? 
Practically  to  this,  as  far  as  I  could 
comprehend  it ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  un- 
fair to  impute  to  the  cabinet  any  opi- 
nion,  because,  collectively,  it  has  none, 
and  the  retrospective  influence  upon 
my  mind  (for  I  did  not  see  this  curi- 
ous production  until  after  the  nego- 
ciation  had  been  closed,)  was,  that  if 
I  had  joined  this  hortus  siccus  of  dis- 
sent, as  Mr  Burke  once  termed  it,  we 
should  have  formed  as  beautiful  a  va- 
riety as  was  ever  assembled  in  so  small 
a  collection.  But  amidst  such  unpre- 
cedented differences,  on  which  side  is 
the  influence  and  authority  of  govern- 
ment enlisted  ?  That  is  the  main  ques- 
tion ;  this  man  may  hold  a  blue  opi- 
nion, another  a  white,  a  third  a  green, 
a  fourth  a  yellow,  and  a  fifth  a  red, 
but  with  which  of  these  shades  does 
the  sentiment  of  government  most 
nearly  accord  ?  Undoubtedly  this  point 
will  be  decided  by  the  individual,  who, 
holding  the  principal  office,  pre-emi- 
nently enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
occupant  of  the  throne,  and  the  addi- 
tional weight  he  adds  to  the  scale  must 
overbalance  the  remainder.  I  could 
not,  therefore,  feel  that  1  entered  the 
cabinet  with  honour,  if  I  consented  to 
give  there  a  mere  barren  solitary  vote. 
I  trust,  although  not  very  fairly  put 
upon  my  trial,  that  my  conduct  is 
completely  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
House  and  of  the  countiy. 

"To  all  that  has  been  said  regarding 
the  mode  in  which  the  overtures  were 
made,  I  most  heartily  subscribe  ;  and 
no  man  can  pronounce  a  panegyric 


upon  the  demeanour  of  my  noble 
friend,  which  I  will  not  cheerfully 
second :  I  have  known  him  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  period 
the  warmth  of  my  friendship  has  pro- 
gressively augmented.  I  cast  no  slur 
upon  the  motives  that  influenced  him 
or  his  colleagues  :  I  believe,  nay,  I 
am  convinced,  that  they  conscientious- 
ly entertain  different  sentiments.  Here 
I  beg,  once  for  all,  to  state,  that  the 
point  on  which  we  differ  is  this — not, 
as  has  been  constantly  and  studiously 
misrepresented,  whether  we  shall  in- 
stantly concede,  but  whether,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  times,  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  in  the  pre- 
sent convulsions  of  the  world ;  at  a 
period  when  the  public  mind  is  in  a 
ferment,  when  you  cannot  dispose  of 
the  subject  with  a  wish,  or  strangle 
it  with  a  hair,  and  when  you  are  not 
able  to  set  it  at  rest  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power,  the  government  should 
not  do  that  which  is  best  in  my  opi- 
nion, and  next  best  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  servants  of  the  crown, — 
allow  the  question  to  come  before  the 
cabinet  for  decision.  Thus  would  the 
public  anxiety  be  allayed,  and  those 
repeated  annual  discussions,  fruitless  of 
any  thing  but  evil,  be  once  for  all 
concluded.  In  affirming  that  the  Ro- 
man CathoHc  claims  should  not  now 
be  agitated,  ministers  beg  the  whole 
question.  I  do  not  say  that  imme- 
diate concessions  should  be  made  ;  all 
I  claim  is,  that  this  body  of  people 
should  be  sheltered  under  the  protect- 
ing wing  of  the  legislature :  that  their 
case  should  be  placed  in  the  hands, 
or  in  the  portfolio  of  the  executive 
government.  By  those  means,  and 
those  only,  can  you  ensure  to  Ireland 
a  happy  and  peaceful  summer,  and  to 
the  empire,  confiding  and  lasting  tran- 
quillity. 

"  When  my  honourable  friend  oppo- 
site, (the  member  for  Yorkshire,)  as- 
serts that  measures  and  not  men  were 
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to  be  the  main  topic  of  consideration 
and  animadversion,  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  I,  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  scene  which  has  lately- 
been  displayed,  have  been  imperious- 
ly called  upon  for   a  justification  of 
jny  conduct, — he   does  not  recollect 
that  even  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 
He,  of  all  others,  is   the   one   who 
would  pay  most  attention  to  indivi- 
dual character ;  he  will  not  deny  that 
if  you   deprive   the  present  race   of 
pigmy  men  of  reputation,  you  destroy 
almost  every  claim  they  possess  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  make  them 
unworthy  of  the   country  in   which 
they  were  born.     On  my  part,  I  can 
assert  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity, 
that  no  disposition  has  been  shewn  by 
me  to  decHne  sustaining  my  share  of 
the  burden  of  the  state  in  these  peril- 
ous times.     My  anxiety  has  been  to 
make  them  less  perilous,  but  upon  this 
great  question  I  have  seen  not  only  no 
desire  to  grant  any  thing  to  the  catho- 
lics, but  not  even  a  disposition  that  an 
enquiry  should  be    instituted.     The 
noble  lord  seems  by  his  gestures  to 
.express  dissent  from  my  statement.    I 
am  happy  to  remark  it,  and  if  within 
the  last  eight  and  forty  hours,  any 
change  of  opinion  should  have  taken 
place ;  if  the  various  shades  of  senti- 
ment have  been  amalgamated  into  one 
general  and  pleasing  tone  ;  if  it  is  now 
thought  that  the  question  ought  to 
be  considered,  I  do  not  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  it  by  accepting  any  place, 
being  myself  out  of  the  question,  but 
although  out  of  office,  I  shall  hail  this 
alteration  of  opinion  with  a  joy  as 
sincere  as  if  I  possessed  a  seat  m  the 
cabinet.*' 

The  speech  of  Mr  Canning  drew 
from  Lord  Castlereagh  the  following 
remarks  on  this  momentous  question. 
He  admitted,  "  that  according  to  the 
constitution,  parliament  had  a  right 
to  address  the  crown  on  urgent  and 
important  occasions,  to  prevent  the 


execution  of  measures  that  were  deem- 
ed by  the  House  injurious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  Before,  however,  a 
step  were  taken  upon  ground  so  seldom 
trodden,  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
its  firmness  and  solidity,  and  to  consi- 
der maturely  whether  the  causes  which 
induced  it  were  adequate  to  the  effect. 
He  approved  highly  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  motion  had  been  met  by  the 
amendment  for  passing  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  since  the  direct  negative 
might  have  been  subject  to  serious 
misconstruction.  The  right  distinc- 
tion had  been  taken,  when  it  was  said, 
that  the  House  was  not  by  circum- 
stances justified  at  this  moment  to  in* 
terfere,  not  that  it  ought  not  to  in- 
terpose at  all.  As  a  general  admission 
he  was  ready  to  agree,  that  at  no 
period  of  our  history  was  it  more 
necessary  that  a  government  should 
be  formed  of  the  united  talent  and 
honour  of  the  nation  ;  at  no  period 
was  it  more  necessary  that  a  strong 
and  efficient  administration  should  be 
selected,  that  their  combined  efforts 
might  tend  to  the  salvation  of  the 
state  in  these  times  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger. He  submitted,  that  in  the  pro- 
posal made  to  Lord  Wellesley,  and 
his  right  honourable  friend,  the  crown 
had  acted  from  the  dictates  of  a  sound 
discretion,  and  if  with  honour  the  offer 
could  not  be  accepted,  it  was  the  duty 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  suggested  to 
reject  it.  He  lamented  that  the  ho- 
nourable mover  had  not  thought  it 
right  to  declare  more  explicitly  what, 
in  his  view,  the  crown  had  attempted, 
and  what  it  ought  to  have  done.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  had  noticed  one  great  question,  on 
which  differences  of  opinion  prevail- 
ed, and  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
all  other  matters  in  dispute,  some  of 
which  were  of  scarcely  less  magni- 
tude ;  even  upon  that  solitary  subject 
he  had  not  favoured  the  House  with 
one  practical  idea,  or  with  one  reason 
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why  the  sentiments  of  so  many  others 
should  yield  to  his  opinion.  Before 
the  House  voted  by  a  concurrence 
with  the  motion,  that  the  sovereign 
had  not  done  all  in  his  power  to  attain 
the  desired  object,  it  would  be  fit  to 
enquire,  whether  nothing  stood  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  formation  of 
the  government,  so  much  desired  by 
all  parties.  For  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, he  asserted,  that  they  had 
interposed  no  obstacles.  If,  however, 
they  had  sought  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  pelting  of  the  sapposed 
storm,  gathered  by  their  measures,  by 
a  voluntary  retirement,  animadversion 
might  have  been  justly  bestowed  ;  if 
they  had  given  the  pusillanimous  ad- 
vice, that  because  the  hand  of  an  as- 
8a^sin  had  deprived  the  government  of 
one  of  its  members,  that  administration 
should  be  removed,  they  would  indeed 
have  merited  to  be  stigmatized  as  the 
basest  of  mortals.  Under  such  a  cover 
they  disdained  to  place  themselves, 
and  they  had  ventured  to  hope,  that 
those  who  for  four  years  had  success- 
fully conducted  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom,  had  not  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
confidence  of  the  sovereign,  by  the 
unfortunate  death  of  one  individual. 
He  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered 
as  trespassing  too  much  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  or  of  indulging 
habits  which  were  too  familiar  to  him, 
if  he  offered  to  their  consideration  a 
few  words  respecting  himself.  He 
wished  to  justify  himself  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  House,  by  stating  fairly 
and  distinctly  what  the  views  and 
principles  were  on  which  he  had  act- 
ed. He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  at 
a  time,  when,  for  waat  of  abler  assist- 
ance,  a  more  effective  and  desirable 
arrangement  could  not  take  place,  not 
to  abandon  his  situation,  or  withdraw 
his  humble  services  from  the  govern- 
ment. He  believed  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  acquit  himself  of  having 
entertained  any  feelings  of  impatient 


ambition,  or  from  the  charge  of  having 
acted  from  any  other  motive  than  a 
desire  to  support  those  principles  to 
which  he  had  always  adhered,  at  a 
period  when  they  seemed  to  be  put  to 
hazard.  So  far,  indeed,  as  his  own 
personal  honour  was  concerned,  (and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  never  be  called 
in  question,  as  he  held  that  it  would 
be  then  next  to  lost)  he  was  happy  in  a 
perfect  consciousness  that  he  had  omit- 
ted no  effort  to  prevent  any  considera- 
tions personal  to  himself  from  interfe- 
ring with  the  formation  of  an  arrange- 
ment on  an  extended  basis.  Aware  that 
his  presence  might  have  embarrassed 
government  in  prosecuting  the  object 
of  availing  themselves  of  those  talents 
and  connections,  which  were  deemed 
to  be  advantageous  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interest  of  the  state,  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  tender  his  resignation  to 
his  royal  highness.  This  he  had  done, 
not  from  any  wish  to  shrink  from  the 
difficulties  of  an  arduous  employment ; 
those  who  knew  him  best,  he  was 
sure,  would  admit  that  his  nature  was 
incapable  of  such  a  sentiment ;  but  he 
had  so  acted  exclusively  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  an  earnest  and  sincere 
desire  to  put  himself  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  He  had  tendered  hia 
resignation,  and  had  done  so  with  an' 
anxious  wish  that  it  should  be  accept- 
ed. He  was  no  party  whatever  to 
those  negociations  which  had  recently 
taken  place,  but  he  did  think  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  press- 
ed a  little  too  hard  on  his  right  honour- 
able friend  near  him,  and  his  honour- 
able friend  the  member  for  Yorkshire. 
Were  they  to  be  told  that  the  publi- 
cation of  documents  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  (and  some  wonder  might 
reasonably  be  entertained,  that  this 
publication  shouldhavebeen  so  speedy) 
was  a  proper  or  sufficient  ground  for 
any  parliamentary  proceeding  ?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  no 
doubt  acted  on  feelings  quite  satisfac-. 
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tory  to  his  own  mind  on  this  occasion  ; 
he  himself  had  not  seen  these  docu- 
ments till  yesterday,  but  he  did  con- 
sider it  the  duty  of  every  man  to  refuse 
bis  services  to  an  administration,  if  he 
was  conscientiously  of  opinion  that 
those  services  could  not  be  beneficial. 
But  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
refused  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
pf  his  talents,  because  he  could  not 
carry  a  particular  point.  His  great 
and  only  principle  of  objection  to  ac- 
ceding to  the  present  ministry,  was, 
that  the  catholic  question  was  not  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  But 
ought  he  not  to  have  apprised  the 
House  what  his  practical  opinion  on 
the  subject  was,  what  was  the  plan  by 
which  it  appeared  to  his  judgement, 
that  the  measure  to  which  this  consi- 
deration pointed,  might  be  ultimately 
carried  into  execution  ?  Did  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  mean  to  say, 
that  the  present  moment,  and  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  disturbed 
domestic  situation  of  the  country,  was 
a  period  peculiarly  favourable  for  con- 
ceding to  the  catholics  with  perfect 
security  to  the  state  ?  Was  the  House 
then,  upon  the  vague  plea  of  giving 
the  subject  their  consideration,  to  con- 
ceive themselves  bound  to  gratify  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  con- 
structing a  new  administration  ?  The 
honourable  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
tiide  of  the  House,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, pursued  a  more  manly  poli- 
cy, and  declared  themselves  openly  the 
advocates  of  unqualified  concession. 
He  felt  as  strongly  as  any  man  that 
the  question  itself  was  a  cardinal  and 
fundamental  one  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  but  it  was  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  creating  a  government  simply  for 
its  discussion.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
ought  in  candour  to  have  acquainted 
the  House  that  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit a  distinct  proposition,  founded  on 
kk  practical  view  of  the  question,  and 


also  to  have  laid  that  proposition  be- 
fore them.  From  the  first  moment  of 
the  union  being  accomplished,  he  had 
himself  been  uniformly  friendly  to  the 
claims  of  the  catholics.  He  had  never 
made  the  question  a  political  engine, 
or  an  instrument  of  supporting  or  over- 
turning any  administration.  When- 
ever it  could  be  shewn  that  the  catho- 
lic body  were  prepared  to  concede 
those  securities  which  he  had  always 
deemed  necessary,  and  which  had  ap- 
peared to  be  so  both  to  Mr  Pitt  and 
liord  Grenville,  he  should  be  willing 
to  espouse  their  claims  ;  but  he  never 
would  suffer  them  to  be  made  a  stalk- 
ing-horse  for  the  mere  purpose  of  em- 
barrassing the  government,  at  a  period 
when  objects  of  so  much  greater  mag- 
nitude occupied  the  attention  of  the 
country.  He  was  not  disclosing  state 
secrets,  for  he  had,  in  acting  both  with 
Lord  Sidraouth  and  Mr  Perceval,  sti- 
pulated to  express  his  own  individual 
sentiments  at  all  times  on  the  subject, 
when  he  explained  what  his  conduct 
would  be  with  regard  to  it.  He  would 
be  a  base  and  ungrateful  man,  if  he 
were  not  readily  to  acknowledge  that 
the  catholics  had  materially  assisted 
in  accomplishing  the  measure  of  the 
union,  but  he  denied  that  any  positive 
and  particular  pledge  was  given  to 
them  at  that  period.  His  own  language 
to  them,  and  the  language  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  had  then,  as  well  as  sub- 
sequently, been,  that  there  were  prac- 
tical difficulties  which  time  and  a  spi- 
rit of  mutual  concession  and  concilia- 
tion could  alone  overcome. 

*'  He  had  supported,  when  a  member 
of  Lord  Siumouth's  cabinet,  strenu- 
ously supported,  the  measure  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  catholic  clergy.  Be- 
fore he  quitted  that  administration, 
he  received  an  assurance  that  the 
measure  should  be  recommended  to 
his  majesty  ;  but  it  never  was  carried 
into  effect,  because  in  the  mean  time 
the  catholic  clergy  had  changed  their 
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opinion  of  it,  under  the  idea  that  it 
might  prove  injurious  to  their  own 
interests.  The  catholics  themselves 
ought  to  come  forward,  and  declare 
what  precise  measures  they  want.  He 
saw  no  occasion  for  laying  upon  go- 
vernment the  task  of  considering  their 
claims,  but  rather  that  the  whole  at- 
tention of  administration  should  be 
bent  to  the  great  difficulties  in  which 
the  country  was  placed,  and  above  all, 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  war  in 
the  peninsula,  particularly  when  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe  were  now  at  a  most 
important  and  interesting  crisis.  He 
had  heard  something  of  the  necessity 
of  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  penin- 
sula on  a  more  extensive  scale ;  but  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  that  could 
be  done.  The  scale  of  warfare  was  the 
largest,  the  most  expensive,  and  the 
most  disinterested,  at  least  as  far  as 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  concerned,  of 
any  in  which  the  country  had  ever  been 
engaged.  How  could  it  be  said  to  be 
neglected,  when  this  country  was  ac- 
tually expending  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
millions  a  year  in  the  great  cause  of 
the  peninsula  ?  In  this  sum  were  of 
course  included  the  supplies  and  sub- 
sidies afforded  to  our  allies,  as  well  as 
the  pay  and  maintenance  of  our  own 
armies.  Under  these  circumstances, 
to  say  that  there  was  any  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  the  peninsula  was 
an  unjustifiable  imputation  on  the  go- 
vernment. He  concluded  by  stating, 
that  nothing  was  more  impolitic  than 
to  throw  discredit  on  a  government, 
when  there  was  little  prospect  of  sub- 
stituting a  better  in  its  room."  --  The 
original  moticyj  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority  ;  the  address  was  presented 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  an  answer 

»  returned  by  his  royal  highness,  that  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  consequence  of  this  measure,  the 
prince,  who  was  placed  in  a  singular 
situation,  but  who  still  retained  an 
attachment  to  the  ministers,  sent,  not 


for  any  leading  member  of  the  op- 
position, but  for  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley,  whose  sentiments  were  known 
to  coincide  very  much  with  those  of 
the  administration.  The  marquis  un- 
dertook the  task  imposed  on  him 
with  alacrity.  The  principles  of  this 
eminent  statesman  have  been  already 
explained  ;  guarded  concession  to  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  a  more  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula,  formed  their  distinguishing 
character.  As  to  the  former  point, 
he  stood  between  the  two  parties, 
but  approached  the  opposition  ;  as  to 
the  latter,  he  differed  in  some  degree 
from  ministers,  but  very  widely  from 
their  adversaries.  As  his  views  did 
not  coincide  with  those  of  either  party, 
they  could  be  carried  into  execution 
only  by  vesting  the  chief  sway  in  him- 
self ;  but  the  adherents  on  whom  he 
could  depend,  possessed  neither  num- 
bers nor  influence  sufficient  to  form 
the  whole  or  even  the  chief  part  of  an 
administration.  He  seems  therefore 
to  have  conceived  the  project  of  com- 
bining the  conflicting  parties  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  so  that  he  himself 
with  his  small  band  might  be  able  to 
make  the  scale  incline  towards  either 
side,  and  thus  obtain  a  supremacy  over 
both.  The  scheme  was  undoubtedly 
chimerical ;  coalition-ministries  are  al- 
ways weak,  unpopular,  and  short- 
lived ;  since  the  discordant  parties 
never  unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
firm their  own  power,  or  promote  by 
their  vigour  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. But  if  two  parties,  who  unite 
spontaneously  for  mutual  advantage, 
are  incapable  of  continuing  to  act  to- 
gether, what  can  be  expected  from  an 
union  formed  by  an  extraneous  influ- 
ence, for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
their  power,  and  balancing  them  a- 
gainst  each  other,  so  as  to  secure  the 
predominance  of  a  third  party  differing 
from  both  ?  Lord  Wellesley's  antici- 
pations of  success  seem  therefore  to 
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have  been  very  extravagant ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  acted  with  far 
more  wisdom  if  he  had  attached  him- 
self to  the  party,  to  which  he  was 
most  closely  allied  by  principle.  How 
could  he  imagine,  that  the  accession 
of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  who 
had  so  firmly  opposed  the  war  in  the 
peninsula,  should  have  conduced  to 
the  prosecution  of  that  contest  with 
augmented  vigour  ?  Even  had  his  plan 
obtained  a  temporary  success,  he  must 
soon  have  discovered  that  his  grand 
measures  were  pursued  with  languor 
under  the  new  coalition,  and  that  all 
his  views  were  frustrated,  while  he 
himself  must  have  been  compelled  to 
retire  from  public  life  with  disgust. 

Such  however  was  not  his  own  opi- 
nion at  this  time  j  and  he  accordingly 
proceeded,  through  the  medium  of  Mr 
Canning,  to  open  a  communication  in 
the  first  instance  with  the  Larl  of  Li- 
verpool, and  to  explain  the  basis  of 
the  new  administration.  The  early 
consideration  of  the  catholic  question, 
and  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  Spain,  were  announced  as 
the  chief  conditions;  and  all  subordi- 
nate matters  were  left  to  future  ar- 
rangement. The  proposal  was  dis- 
tinctly and  instantly  declined  by  Lords 
Liverpool  and  Melville,  for  reasons, 
which  it  will  now  be  proper  to  ex- 
plain. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mr 
Perceval,  a  statement  of  the  causes  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  resignation,  which 
had  every  appearance  of  authenticity, 
found  its  way  into  the  public  papers. 
In  this  document  it  was  said  that  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  had  differed  very 
mucli  in  opinion  from  his  late  col- 
leagues ;  that  his  voice  had  been  of 
little  or  no  weight  in  the  cabinet ;  and 
that  he  had  declined  remaining  in  office 
chiefly  because  the  war  in  the  penin- 
sixla  had  been  conducted  on  a  narrow 
scale ;  That  Mr  Perceval,  who  was  fol- 
tewed  by  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  had 


thought  it  impracticable  to  extend  the 
military  operations, — an  opinion  from 
which  Lord  Wellesley  altogether  dis- 
sented ;  that  his  lordship  had  often 
yielded,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  to  i 
opinions  of  which  he  could  not  ap*.  ' 
prove  ;  but  that  in  his  judgement  the 
cabinet  neither  possessed  ability  and 
knowledge  to  devise  a  good  plan,  nor  j 
temper  and  discernment  to  adopt  what  ' 
was  recommended  to  them  ;  To  Mr 
Perceval's  judgement  and  attainments, 
it  was  added,  that  Lord  Wellesley 
could  not  pay  any  deference  without 
injury  to  the  pubhc  service. — That 
Lord  Wellesley  had  requested  leave  to 
resign  on  the  16th  of  January  ;  tliat 
this  request  was  notified  to  the  Prince 
Regent  and  Mr  Perceval  at  the  same 
time  ;  a  disposition  having  however 
been  expressed  by  Lord  Wellesley  to 
accommodate  the  period  of  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  to  the  convenience  of  Mr 
Perceval.  That  although  Mr  Perce- 
val had  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
this  course  of  proceeding,  he  had, 
without  any  communication  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  repeatedly  urged  the  Re- 
gent, with  great  earnestness,  to  re- 
move the  latter,  and  had  proposed 
Lords  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  to 
succeed  him  ;  That  on  the  expiration 
of  the  restrictions.  Lord  Wellesley 
again  expressed  his  wish  to  resign,  and 
intimated  his  opinions  to  the  Prince 
Regent  on  the  subjects  of  catholic 
emancipation,  and  the  continental  war ; 
That  his  lordship  would  liave  been 
wilUng  to  serve  tvith  Mr  Perceval,  had 
his  own  opinions  been  recognised,  but 
would  never  have  consented  to  serve 
under  him  in  any  circumstances.  That 
he  had  offered,  however,  to  act  under 
Lords  Moira  or  Holland,  and  made 
no  exception  to  any  prime  minister 
but  Mr  Perceval,  whom  he  considered 
to  be  incompetent  to  fill  that  high 
office,  although  sufficiently  qualified 
for  inferior  stations.   That  on  the  1 9th 
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of  February,  the  Prince  Regent's  ac- 
ceptance of  Lord  Wellesley's  resigna- 
tion was  formally  announced. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  this 
statement,  in  circumstances  so  peculiar, 
— the  severe  reflections  which  it  con- 
tained on  the  talents  and  conduct  of 
administration,  and,  above  all,  the  un- 
expected attack  made  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  its  late  chief,  filled  the  re- 
maining members  with  astonishment. 
As  the  paper  was  not  disavowed  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  contained  a  cor- 
rect and  authentic  account  of  his  senti- 
ments. It  was  very  generally  remark- 
ed, that  even  according  to  the  above 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  Marquis 
Wellesley,  there  yet  remained  much 
to  be  accounted  for ;  that  although  he 
had  in  this  paper  published  his  disap- 
probation of  the  measures  of  his  late 
colleagues,  not  one  instance  of  his  dis- 
sent stood  on  the  records  of  the  cabi- 
net ;  and  although  measures  which  he 
had  thought  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  safety  and  honour  of  the 
country  had  been  obstinately  neglect- 
ed by  the  administration  of  which 
he  formed  a  part,  he  had  still  conti- 
nued, for  a  length  of  time,  and  with  a 
sacrifice  of  duty,  to  give  it  his  coun- 
tenance and  support.  The  friends  and 
admirers  of  Mr  Perceval  were  still  more 
severe  in  their  reprehensions.  They 
complained  that  although  the  Marquis 
had  alluded  to  many  extravagant 
schemes  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he 
had  never  yet  pointed  directly  towards 
any  practicable  improvement ;  and 
they  hinted  also,  that  projects  which 
to  him  might  have  appeared  easy  of 
execution,  might  well  have  been  view- 
ed in  a  different  light  by  the  minister 
of  finance,  who  was  compelled  to  ac- 
commodate his  plans  to  the  resources 
of  the  empire.  It  was  generally  re- 
marked, also,  that  the  language  which 
had  been  used  towards  Mr  Perceval  in 
this  statement  was  a  good  deal  more 


pointed  and  severe  than  the  occasion 
demanded,  and  could  be  explained  only 
on  the  supposition  that  a  personal  dis- 
like had  been  entertained  towards  the 
deceased  minister.  The  time  chosen 
for  the  pubHcation,  besides,  was  singu- 
larly unfortunate  ;  and  the  ministers^ 
who  felt  a  sincere  reverence  for  the 
talents  and  integrity  of  their  late  col- 
league, could  not,  without  pain,  see 
his  reputation  thus  assailed  when  he 
could  no  longer  vindicate  his  injured 
fame.  This  feeling  was  natural  to  their 
situation,  and  honourable  to  their  cha- 
racters ;  and  little  surprise,  therefore, 
was  felt  when  they  expressed  their  re- 
solution not  to  become  members  of  any 
adminibtration  to  be  forn>ed  by  Lord 
Wellesley. 

His  lordship,  in  addressing  himself 
to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  stated, 
that  although  he  had  been  command- 
ed by  the  Prince  Regent  to  lay  before 
his  royal  highness  the  plan  of  such  an 
administration  as  the  present  crisis  of 
affairs  seemed  to  require,  he  should 
neither  claim  nor  desire  for  himself 
any  place  in  the  new  arrangements. 
The  leading  questions  stated  in  the 
communication  to  Lord  Liverpool 
were,  of  course,  put  to  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  who  replied,  that  they 
thought  it  their  duty,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, to  offer  a  frank  and  conciliatory 
explanation  of  their  principles. — That, 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  ca- 
tholic claims,  their  opinions  were  well 
known  ;  that  they  hctd  been  highly 
gratified  by  Lord  Wellesley's  power- 
ful exertions  in  support  of  these  claims  ; 
that  as  to  tlie  direction  of  military 
operations,  and  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  the  question  was  one 
not  of  principle,  but  of  policy,  to  be 
regulated  by  circumstances,  which  in 
many  cases  could  be  known  only  to 
persons  in  official  situations ;  and  that 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  they 
would  undertake  for  nothing  more 
than  to  give  it  a  deliberate  and  dispa*- 
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sionate  consideration.  They  expressed 
the  strongest  doubts,  however,  of  the 
practicability  of  increasing  the  pubUc 
expenditure. 

A  communication  to  the  same  effect 
having  been  made  to  Lords  Lansdowne 
and  Holland,  they  signified  their  en- 
tire concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of 
Lords    Grey   and    Grenville.      Lord 
Moira,  who  was  also  consulted,  inti- 
mated a  similar  opinion,  and  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  that  vigorous  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  correction  of 
internal  abuses. — There  had   been   a 
slight  discrepancy  betwixt  the  com- 
munication made  by  Mr  Canning  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  that  which 
was  made  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  of  which  these 
noblemen    requested    an    explanation. 
In  the  minute  of  Mr  Canning's  com- 
munication, an  "  early**  discussion  of 
the  catholic  claims  had  been  insisted 
on  ;  the  word  "  immediate^*  with  refe- 
rence to  the  same  subject,  had  been 
used  by  Marquis  Wellesley.  Mr  Can- 
ning had  proposed  that  the  war  in 
Spain  should  be  carried  on  with  the 
*'  best  means  of  the  country  ;"   and 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  had  spoken  of 
conducting  it  *'  on  a  scale  of  adequate 
vigour."     On  these  points  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  was  communicated  ; 
the  language  in  both  cases  having,  it 
was  said,  been  intended  to  convey  the 
same  meaning.    It  was  the  leading  ob- 
ject both  of  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr 
Canning,  to  accelerate  parliamentary 
proceedings  of  such  a  character  as  to 
insure,  either  by  compulsion  on  a  hos- 
tile administration,  or  by  a  pledge  from 
a  friendly  one,  the  consideration  of  the 
catholic  question  during    the   recess, 
with  the  view  of  its  being  brought  for- 
ward early  in  the  ensuing  session.     It 
was  their  earnest  desire,  they  added, 
so  to  conduct  this  delicate  business  as 
to  embrace  the  interests  and  consult 
the  opinions  of  the  English  catholics 
also,  and  to  obtain  the  enlightened  and 


deliberate  concurrence  of  the  protest- 
ants  of  both  countries.     With  regard 
to  the  war  in  Spain,  the  propositions 
of  both,  it  was  said,   substantially  an- 
nounced the  joint  opinions  of  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Mr  Canning, — that  the 
exertions  of  the  country  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  possible  limits, 
and  applied  in  the  manner  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  great  objects  in 
view. — Earl  Grey  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation  ;  he  express- 
ed a  decided  opinion  that  something 
should  be  done  for  the  catholics  even 
during  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment ;  at  all  events,  that  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  authentic  pledge  should  be 
given   of  the  intention    both   of  the 
executive    government   and  of  parlia- 
ment to  take  their  case  into  considera- 
tion on  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion.     With  respect  to  the   war   in 
Spain,  Earl  Grey  was  more  reserved  ; 
he  merely  declared,  "  that  if  it  should 
be    found  expedient  to  continue  the 
exertions  now  making  in  the  peninsula, 
they  should  be  conducted  in  the  man- 
ner  best  calculated    to  answer   their 
end." — Even    Lord   Wellesley   must 
have  discovered  in  this  vague  decla- 
ration the  wish  of  Earl  Grey  and  his 
friends  to  reserve  the  full  power  of 
acting  in  this  momentous  affair  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views  of  policy,  which 
were  already  well  known  to  the  coun- 
try.   It  was  clear  also  that  they  wished 
to  precipitate  the  discussion  of  the  ca- 
tholic question  ;  and  although  they  me- 
rited high  praise  for  their  manly  decla- 
ration of  princ:iples  to  which  they  ad- 
hered with  unshaken  firmness  and  con- 
sistency, their  coalition  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, either  with  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  and  Mr  Canning,  or  with 
the  ministers,  could  have  afforded  no 
hope  of  a  stable  and  united  govern- 
ment.   These  circumstances,  however, 
seem  to  have  made  little  impression  on 
Lord  Wellesley  at  the  time ;  his  radical 
difierence  of  opinion  with  the  whig 
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leaders  was  not  the  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  commission  ;  but  the  pe- 
remptory refusal  of  the  ministers  to 
become  members  of  any  administra- 
tion to  be  formed  by  him  put  an  end 
to  the  negociations. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley's  first  com- 
mission having  failed,  he  was  afterwards 
fully  authorised  by  the  Prince  Regent 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  with  that 
view  to  communicate  writh  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville.  The  basis  which  has 
been  already  explained  was  again  laid 
down,  and  it  was  declared  that  no  per- 
son should  be  excluded  who  expressed 
a  concurrence  in  these  great  principles. 
Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  been  select- 
ed to  conduct  the  negociation,  was  to 
be  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ; 
Lords  Moira  and  Erskine,  and  Mr 
Canning,  were  to  be  members  of  the 
cabinet,  which  was  to  be  composed 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  members.  If  of 
twelve.  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville 
were  to  recommend  four  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
five  if  the  cabinet  extended  to  thirteen, 
to  fill  such  situations  in  the  public 
councils  as  might  be  afterwards  arran- 
ged. It  was  finally  declared  that  the 
ministers  shoald  be  included,  if  they 
chose  to  accept  of  office  under  the  new 
arrangement. 

This  proposal  was  as  hastily  decli- 
ned by  the  whig  leaders  as  the  former 
had  been  by  the  ministers.  They  com- 
plained that  there  had  been  a  great 
departure  in  this  instance  from  the 
usual  practice  in  such  negociations  ; 
that  no  consideration  had  been  propo- 
sed of  the  measures  and  arrangements 
which  it  was  necessary  to  understand 
before  acceding  to  such  a  proposal ; 
that  the  outhnes  of  the  cabinet  had 
been  arranged  before  any  communica- 
tion was  made  to  those  who  were  to 
take  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings ;  that  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville 
were  merely  called  on  to  recommend  a 
pumber  (limited  by  previous  stipula- 


tion) of  persons  willing  to  be  inclu-' 
ded  ;  that  a  principle  of  disunion  and 
jealousy  was  thus  introduced,  incompa- 
tible with  the  project  of  a  strong  and 
efficient  administration,  while  the  time* 
imperiously  required  an  administration 
united  in  principle,  and  strong  in  mu- 
tual reliance,  to  secure  to  the  govern- 
ment the  good  opinion  and  affection* 
of  the  people. — LordMoira,  by  whose 
advice  it  was  understood  that  this  new 
project  had  been  formed,  felt  that  he 
was  implicated  in  the  censure  thus  ob- 
liquely cast  upon  it  ;  he  accordingly- 
remonstrated  with  Earl  Grey  upon  the 
subject.     He  stated,  that   when  the 
great  public  objects  which  were  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  cabinet  had 
been  previously  explained,  the  danger 
of  disunion  could  not  be  apprehended  ; 
that  as  Lord  Erskine's  name  and  his 
own  had  been  included  in  that  part  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  propositions  which 
regulated  the  appointments  to  high  of- 
fices, a  majority  had  actually  been  given 
to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
concur  with  them  in  great  public  ques- 
tions,— a  proof  that  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley did  not  aspire  to  a   preponde- 
rance in  the  cabinet,  but  had  carried 
the  spirit  of  fairness  to  its  utmost  li- 
mits.— This    remonstrance,   however^ 
produced    no    efi^ect ;    the  answer   of 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  his  royal  highness  was  imme- 
diately intimated, — that  the  formation 
of  a  new  ministry  should  be  entrusted 
to  other  hands. 

Another  effort  was  accordingly  made 
to  induce  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to 
lend  their  talents  to  the  aid  of  the  pub- 
lic service  at  this  great  crisis ;  and  Lord 
Moira  having  received  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's authority  to  form  an  admini- 
stration, immediately  addressed  him- 
self to  the  noble  lords.  In  the  course 
of  the  communications  which  ensued, 
the  points  chiefly  insisted  upon  were 
the  state  of  the  catholics,  and  the  sub. 
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listing  relations  betwixt  Great  Britain 
and  America  ;  and  a  full  understanding 
having  been  established  on  these  points, 
and  an  assurance  given  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  impose  any  restraint  on 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  as  to  the 
policy  which  they  might  judge  it  ex- 
pedient to  pursue,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  issue  of  the  negocia- 
tions  could  not  be  doubtful.  But 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  although 
they  had  now  obtained  the  most  ample 
concessions,  although  they  were  to  be 
left  without  restraint  as  to  all  the  great 
questions  of  national  policy, — although 
they  were  to  be  enabled  immediately 
to  carry  their  grand  measure  of  catho- 
lic emancipation, — to  conciliate  Ame- 
rica, and  to  husband  the  resources  of 
the  country  with  a  spirit  of  the  most 
rigorous  economy,  had  a  new  difficulty 
to  surmount  before  they  could  agree 
to  take  office.  And  what  was  this 
difficulty  ?  "  As  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion," says  the  minute  of  their  conver- 
sation with  Lord  Moira,  "  which  ap. 
peared  to  them  of  great  importance, 
and  which  they  thought  it  necessary 
immediately  to  bring  forward,  to  pre- 
vent the  inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
ment of  the  farther  delay  which  might 
be  produced  if  the  negociation  should 
break  off  at  a  more  advanced  stage, 
they  asked  whether  this  full  liberty 
extended  to  the  consideration  of  new 
appointments  to  those  great  offices  in 
the  household  which  had  been  usually 
included  in  the  political  arrangements 
made  on  a  change  of  administration, 
intimating  their  opinion  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  act  on  "the  same  prin- 
ciple on  the  present  occasion.  Lord 
Moira  answered,  that  the  prince  had 
laid  no  restrictions  on  him  in  that  re- 
spect, and  had  never  pointed,  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  at  the  protection 
of  those  officers  from  removal.  That 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  (Lord 
Moira)  however,  to  concur  in  making 
the  exercise  of  this  power  positive  and 


indispensable  in  the  formation  of  the 
administration,  because  he  would  deem 
it  on  public  grounds  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable." The  negociations  here 
terminated ;  and  thus  the  final  attempt 
made  to  induce  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville to  come  forward  at  a  crisis  of  im- 
minent danger,  was  rendered  abortive, 
not  on  any  public  grounds, — not  be- 
cause they  were  refused  the  liberty  of 
reducing  to  practice  the  measures  of 
policy  which  they  had  so  often  decla- 
red indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  the 
empire, — but  because  they  were  not 
allowed  to  dictate  to  the  prince  in  the 
choice  of  his  household  officers, — ^be- 
cause, in  short,  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  usurp  an  absolute  authority  over 
their  royal  master.  The  difficulty  on 
account  of  which  these  negociations 
were  broken  oft,  was  one  which  had 
been  seldom  experienced  in  the  form- 
ing of  a  new  administration,  and  the 
question  itself  was  of  no  great  import- 
ance, except  to  the  gratification  of 
feelings  of  which  it  was  generally 
thought  that  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
times  imperiously  demanded  the  sup- 
pression. 

The  nation  had  already  manifested 
extreme  disgust  and  impatience  on  ac- 
count of  the  anarchy  in  which  it  had 
been  so  long  plunged ;  and  many  invec- 
tives were  freely  uttered  against  public 
men,  who,  from  motives  of  personal 
animosity  or  ambition,  withdrew  them- 
selves at  such  a  crisis  from  the  service 
of  the  country.  It  had  been  suppo- 
sed, therefore,  that  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Moira,  a  man  distinguished  by 
his  popular  talents,  and  who  was  not 
so  closely  conneeted  with  either  party, 
as  those  who  had  been  formerly  enga- 
ged in  the  negociations,  would  have 
been  attended  with  the  desired  success; 
but  every  hope  of  this  kind  now  va- 
nished. The  country  has  little  rea- 
son, perhaps,  to  regret  that  the  mea- 
sures for  bringing  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  into  power  proved  ineffec- 
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tual ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion  deserves 
to  be  kept  in  remembrance. — Lord 
Moira,  indeed,  was  severely  censured 
in  this  instance  by  the  friends  of  the 
opposition.     And  for  what   was   he 
thus  censured  ?  because  he  thought  it 
right,  before  delivering  his  royal  mas- 
ter into  the  hands  of  men,  the  warmth 
of  whose  attachment  to  him  had  some- 
what abated,  to  provide  for  his  per- 
sonal   comfort. — Some   persons   pre- 
tended to  consider  the  household  ap- 
pointments as  involving  a  great  con- 
stitutional question ;  yet  it  might  have 
been  asked,  how  the  constitution  could 
require  that  the  sovereign  should  be 
controlled  in  the  selection  of  men  who 
take  no  ostensible  share  in  the  public 
councils, — who  are  not  responsible  for 
any  public  measure, — but  who  merely 
swell  the  pomp  of  his  retinue,  and  be- 
come the   companions  of  his  private 
life.     There  existed  no  constitutional 
necessity,  thei-efore,  for  the  removal  of 
the  household  officers  ;  and  there  was 
just  as  little  policy  in  the  plan,  consi- 
dered with  a  view  to  more  selfish  con- 
siderations.    If  the   prince,   as  some 
persons  ventured  to  assert,  was  greatly 
attached  to  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold,— ^if   their    influence   with    him 
might  have  been  employed  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  new  administration, 
was  there  any  reason  to  expect  that 
their  removal  from  office   would  re- 
move them  also  from  the  favour  of  his 
royal  highness  ?  Such  a  step  could  on- 
ly have  increased  their  zeal  to  over- 
throw the  men  who  had  expelled  them, 
and  thus  have  rendered  the  power  of 
the  ministers  more  precarious  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  prudent  therefore,  by 
permitting  them  to  continue  in  office, 
to  have  attempted  to  mitigate  or  ex- 
tinguish a  hostility  which  could  not 
cease  to  be  formidable. 

Such  was  the  general  opinion  enter- 
tained of  these  transactions  ;  it  is  but 
fair,  however,  that  all  the  parties  con- 


nected vdth  them  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  their  conduct 
in  their  own  way  ;  and  as  this  oppor- 
tunity,was  soon  afforded  them  in  par- 
liament, it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
a  review  of  the  proceedings  which  oc- 
curred there  with  reference  to  the  ne- 
gociatioBS.     After  the  debate  on  the 
motion   of   Mr   Stuart   Wortley,   of 
which  an  account  has  been  already  gi- 
ven, nothing  was  said  on  the  subject 
of  ministerial  arrangements,  until  Lord 
Moira,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  rose 
to  demand  an  explanation  relating  to 
some  expressions  of  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley's,   by   which   he  imputed  the 
failure  of  the  negociation,  *•  to  dread- 
ful personal  animosities  existing  in  cer- 
tain  quarters.'*     Lord   Moira    com- 
plained, that  *•  as  it  had  been  found 
difficult  to  apply  it  to  any  noble  lord 
engaged  in  the  negociations,  the  ex- 
pression had  been  construed  as  apply- 
ing to  an  exalted  personage,  and  was 
calculated,  of  course,  to  produce  the 
most   baneful  effects  on   the    public 
mind.     He  was  disposed  to  believe, 
that  these  expressions  had  been  uttered 
merely  in  the  heat  of  debate  ;  and  was 
astonished  that  any  one  could  believe 
that   personal  animosity  was  felt  by 
the  exalted  personage,  who  had  uni- 
formly acted  as  a  father  to  his  people. 
He  stated,  that  in  the  projected  ar- 
rangements of  the  9abinet,  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  illustrious  personage  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  never  did  limit 
the  powers  bestowed  upon  the  noble 
marquis,  and  never  did  make  a  reser- 
vation of  a  single  place  to  be  filled  on 
subsequent  consideration  ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  never  was  a  stipula- 
tion for  the  exclusion  of  any  class  of 
persons,  but  the  most  ample  authority 
had  been  granted,  to  lay  before  the 
Prince  Regent  any  plan  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  government  competent  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  nation." 
The  Marquis  Wellesley,  to  whom  al- 
lusion had  been  made,  was  not  present 
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on  this  occasion  ;  but  Lord  Grenville, 
while  he  expressed  a  conviction  that 
the  words  had  been  uttered  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  and  that  no  importance 
ought  to  be  attached  to  them,  distinct- 
ly disclaimed  for  himself  all  feelings  of 
personal  animosity.  He  complained, 
however,  of  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  recently  propo- 
sed ;  and  remarked,  that  one  high  of- 
fice specially  designated,  had  been  re- 
served for  a  particular  individual ;  that 
the  share  of  himself  and  Lord  Grey  in 
the  appointments  of  the  cabinet,  had 
been  very  unreasonably  circumscribed  ; 
and  he  acknowledged,  that  on  these 
grounds,  the  determination  of  himself 
and  of  his  friends  had  been  founded. 
Lord  Grey  concurred  in  what  had  ' 
been  stated  by  Lord  Grenville,  and 
disputed  the  assertion  of  Lord  Moira, 
that  the  proposal  had  come  to  himself 
^nd  his  coadjutors  perfectly  unfetter- 
ed by  previous  stipulation.— Lord 
Moira,  however,  dissented  from  the  in- 
terpretation put  on  the  documents  by 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  ;  and  con- 
tended, that  as  his  own  name  and  that 
of  Lord  Erskine  (both  of  whom  had 
been  accustomed  to  act  and  vote  with 
the  opposition)  had  been  expressly 
included,  nothing  could  more  deci- 
sively prove  the  intentions  with  which 
the  proposition  had  been  framed,  since 
a  complete  ascendancy  in  the  admini- 
stration was  thus  to  have  been  confer- 
red on  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  intimated  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  Prince  Regent  had 
been  pleased  to  appoint  him  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  that  his 
royal  highness  had  given  authority  for 
completing  with  all  possible  dispatch 
the  other  arrangements  of  the  admi- 
nistration.— The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
then  alluded  to  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent  to  form  a  strong  ad- 
ministration, and  insisted  that  no  cir- 


cumstance had  since  occurred  to  alter 
the  opinion  of  the  House  or  of  the 
country  on  this  subject. — Lord  Li- 
verpool answered,  "  that  he  and  his 
colleagues,  so  soon  as  that  vote  was 
made  known  to  them,  requested  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  they  might  form 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  arrangements 
80  much  desired.  That  he  was  not 
called  on  to  state  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  the  failure  of  the  late 
negociation,  but  that  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  his  duty  to  the  prince 
and  to  the  country,  if  he  had  declined 
to  accept  the  appointment  which  his 
royal  highness  had  been  pleased  to 
confer  on  him." — Lord  Moira  rose  to 
state  the  objects  which  he  had  kept  in 
view  throughout  the  late  negociations. 
**  It  had  been  his  wish  not  only  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  men  of  great 
talents  to  the  government,  but  to  re- 
concile the  differences  existing  among 
public  men  ;  and  v/hile  he  was  ready 
to  confess  the  candour  and  openness 
with  which  the  ministers  had  met  his 
proposal,  with  regret  he  reflected  that 
some  unhappy  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered his  efforts  unavailing.  In  this 
situation  he  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  support  the  ministry,  so  far  as 
they  might  act  consistently  with  the 
principles  which  had  guided  his  poli- 
tical life." — The  Marquis  Wellesley 
rose  to  explain  the  expressions  which 
had  been  used  by  him  on  a  preceding 
evening ;  he  stated,  "  that  he  was 
formerly  unwiUing  to  disclose  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  induced  him  to 
employ  such  language,  lest  he  might 
irritate  and  inflame  those  dreadful  per- 
sonal animosities,  which  had  already 
manifested  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  negociation ;  that  in  using  these  ex- 
pressions he  had  alluded  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  his  colleagues,  with  whom  the 
only  obstacles  had  arisen  to  his  grand 
arrangements." — The  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley was  called  upon  by  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby  to  bring  proof  of  this  very 
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serious  charge,  and  was  earnestly  de- 
sired not  to  postpone  from  day  to  day, 
an  explanation  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Lord 
Wellesley  here  explained ;  "  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  charge  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  or  his  colleagues  with  any 
intention  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
he  had  merely  stated  the  fact,  that 
those  noble  lords  and  their  friends  had 
opposed  serious  obstacles  to  the  nego- 
ciations.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  used  the  words  imputed  to  hira 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  consider- 
ation, and  disavowed  the  apology 
which  had  been  offered  for  him  by 
Lord  Grenville.  No  better  proof  of 
his  charge,  he  said,  could  be  required, 
than  the  language  of  Lords  Liverpool 
and  Melville,  the  one  of  whom  had 
expressly  declined  to  be  a  member  of 
any  administration  formed  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  while  the  other  had  stated 
his  objection  as  a  matter  of  personal 
feeling.  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  mean 
to  disapprove  of  such  feelings  ;  but 
he  still  contended  that  he  had  a  right 
to  describe  them  as  personal,  and  as 
indicating  a  marked  animosity  towards 
himself." — The  Earl  of  Harrowby  re- 
plied to  this  accusation,  by  stating, 
*«  that  he  and  his  friends  had  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  motion  alluded 
to  was  carried,  agreed  to  form  part  of 
an  administration  of  which  Lord  Wel- 
lesley was  to  have  had  the  lead ;  but 
he  confessed  that  circumstances  had 
occurred  in  the  interim  which  had 
altered  their  determination.  He  allu- 
ded first  of  all  to  the  publication  of 
the  correspondence  between  Lords 
Liverpool  and  Wellesley,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  explanatory  letter  of 
the  former  ;  and  complained  of  the 
unfairness  of  this  publication,  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  his  heaviest 
charge  against  Lord  Wellesley  was 
founded  on  the  indiscreet  publication 


of  that  statement,  in  which  the  mar- 
quis accused  his  late  colleagues  of  in- 
capacity to  conduct  the  government 
of  the  country.  He  denied  that  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  had  existed  in  the 
cabinet  while  Lord  Wellesley  was  a 
member' of  it,  and  complained  of  the 
time  and  circumstances  chosen  for 
the  publication.  The  statement  had 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  ministers, 
through  the  memory  of  him  who  had 
just  fallen  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin, 
whom  they  had  considered  as  the  life 
and  soul  of  their  cabinet,  and  whom 
they  in  the  highest  degree  respected 
and  esteemed ;  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  who  never  wanted  de- 
fence in  the  eyes  of  those  who  best 
knew  his  value.  Lord  Harrowby  ac- 
knowledged, that  although  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Wellesley  had  not  ex- 
cited personal  animosities,  it  had  pro- 
duced feelings  in  himself  and  hi^ 
friends,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  cordially  to  unite  with  the 
marquis  in  any  administration." 

Lord  Wellesley  replied,  "  that  this 
speech  afforded  the  strongest  evidence 
of  his  former  assertions,  and  proved 
the  existence  of  the  feehng  which  had 
already  produced  consequences  so  se- 
rious. He  solemnly  denied,  that  he 
had  been  a  party  to  the  publication 
of  the  statement ;  and  admitted,  that, 
although  correct  as  to  important 
points,  it  contained  many  expressions 
which  he  would  not  have  used  in  wri- 
ting for  the  public.  He  stated,  that 
after  he  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  was  requested 
to  hold  his  office  for  a  short  time,  Mr 
Perceval  made  several  applications  to 
have  him  removed,  which  Lord  Welles- 
ley thought  very  unmanly.  That  his 
resignation  no  sooner  became  known, 
than  many  of  his  friends,  who  were 
very  anxious  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tives which  had  led  to  the  step,  took 
down  in  writing  his  account  of  it  in 
the  expressions  which  had  dropped 
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ffom  him  in  the  heat  of  conversation. 
That  although  his  friends  had  been 
often  solicited  to  permit  the  publica- 
tion of  *  the  statement,'  they  had 
unifonijly  refused  ;  and  so  far  was 
Jjord  Wellesley  from  participating  in 
an  act  so  discreditable, that  he  had  been 
♦  horror-struck*  when  he  saw  the  docu- 
ment in  the  public  papers."  "  The 
etatement,"  he  declared,  "  was  not 
his  ;  and  contained  expressions  which 
he  would  pot  have  used  in  a  document 
intended  for  the  public  eye,  more 
especially  at  a  moment  when  the 
country  had  lost  a  man  of  the  most 
irreproachable  character,  of  the  most 
perfect  integrity,  of  the  mildest  heart, 
of  the  most  an^iable  qualities,  distin- 
guished, in  short,  for  every  private  vir- 
tue. He  contended,  however,  that 
it  was  no  reproach  to  any  man  to  be 
thought  unfit  for  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  governnient ;  and  although  he 
considered  the  act  which  deprived  Mr 
Perceval  of  existence  as  a  stain  on  hu- 
manity, he  never  considered  him  when 
alive  as  a  fit  person  to  lead  the  coun- 
cils of  this  great  empire.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  never  for- 
mally dissented  in  the  cabinet  from 
the  opinions  of  his  colleagues ;  al- 
though he  had  frequently  done  and 
^aid  enough  to  put  them  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  sentiments.  He  highly 
approved,  however,  of  many  of  their 
measures,  and  would  give  them  his 
cordial  support  in  so  far  as  he  could 
do  so  consistently  with  the  deliberate 
opinion  which  he  had  formed  on  the 
great  points  of  national  policy,  in 
the  hasty  publication  of  the  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  negociations 
for  forming  a  new  ministry,  he  had 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  satisfy 
the  people  on  a  subject  to  which  they 
looked  with  the  most  painful  anxiety. 
He  concluded,  however,  by  repeating, 
that  obstacles  had  been  opposed  by 
the  ministers  to  the  estabhshment  of 
an  efficient  administration,  and  that 


these  obstacles  originated  in  feelings 
of  a  personal  nature." — Lord  Grey 
came  forward  to  bear  his  testimony 
against  the  administration.  "  A  strong 
suspicion  had  always  operated  on  hia 
mind  in  the  course  of  the  late  nego- 
ciations, that  he  and  his  friends  were 
either  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  ca- 
binet at  all,  or,  if  admitted,  that  they 
were  to  be  bound  down  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  public  should  be 
secured  against  the  influence  of  the 
principles  and  measures,  to  which,  du- 
ring their  whole  parliamentary  exist- 
ence, they  had  been  pledged."  He 
paid  many  compliments  to  himself  and 
his  associates ;  and  declared  that 
when  his  services  should  be  called  for, 
there  was  no  danger  which  should 
appal  him,  no  difficulty  from  which 
he  would  shrink.  He  » ast  some  re- 
flections on  the  conduct  of  Lords 
Wellesley  and  Moira  ;  for  although 
he  could  discover  nothing  in  his  re- 
cent intercourse  with  them,  but  an  un- 
ceasing and  earnest  desire  to  conciliate, 
and  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  general 
good,  he  suspected  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  deceived,  and  were  not 
aware  of  the  secret  management  of 
which  they  had  been  made  the  instru- 
ments.-^Lord  Moira  repelled  this 
charge  with  indignation,  and  solemnly 
declared,  that  he  undertook  the  ne- 
gociations "  without  a  single  particle 
of  reservation  in  the  authority  with 
which  he  was  entrusted."  He  added, 
that  "  throughout  the  whole  progress 
of  his  negociation  with  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  he  had  stated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  misapprehension, 
that  his  instructions  were  of  the  most 
liberal  and  unlimited  nature."  Rising 
into  a  strain  of  unusual  warmth,  he 
declared  that  the  transaction  from  be- 
ginning to  end  had  been  conducted 
with  "  a  severity  of  fairness,"  if  he 
might  use  the  phrase,  which  was  per- 
haps unparalleled.  "  I  claim,"  said 
he,  "  of  the  noble  earl  a  statement 
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of  the  particular  circumstances  to 
which  he  alludes,  that  I  may  repel  the 
assertion  m  as  haughty  a  tone  as  he 
has  ventured  to  make  it.  My  lords, 
I  feel  that  I  have  not  deserved  this 
reproach  It  is  a  disgrace  vi^hich  I  do 
not  merit,  and  which  I  cannot  bear. 
If  he  can  bring  forward  but  the  sha- 
dow of  proofs,  that  even  unknowingly 
I  submitted  to  be  made  such  an  in- 
«trument,  I  shall  bow  my  head  to  his 
reproof,  and  to  the  degradation  which 
must  ensue.  If  he  cannot,  I  shall  re- 
pel the  imputation  as  proudly  as  it 
was  made.  I  repeat  it,  there  never 
was  in  the  most  insignificant  point  the 
slightest  reservation,  or  hint  of  reser- 
vation. The  powers  given  to  me  were 
complete  and  ample,  and  whenever  li- 
mited, they  were  limited  only  by  me, 
from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the 
public.  I  now  call  upon  the  noble  earl 
more  satisfactorily  to  explain  his 
meaning."  Lord  Grey,  instead  of 
answering,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, this  strong  appeal,  complained  to 
the  House  that  he  himself  had  not 
been  employed  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, and  hinted  that  future  opportu- 
nities would  occur  when  he  should  be 
able  to  give  a  more  distinct  explana- 
tion of  his  language.— Lord  Grenville 
wound  up  this  extraordinary  debate, 
by  declaring  that  the  points  which  he 
and  Lord  Grey  had  refused  to  concede 
in  their  negociations  with  the  earl  of 
Moil  a,  were  "  of  material  and  funda- 
mental  importance  ;"  and  that  they 
would  never  consent  to  become  effi- 
cient members  of  an  administration 
formed  on  a  principle,  which,  in  their 
deliberate  opinions,  "  was  calculated 
to  overthrow  the  practice  of  the  con- 
stitution." 

In    the   House  of  Commons,   the 

late  negociations  were   severely  scru- 

^^inised,  and  a  very  unfavourable  view 

/as  taken  by  many  members  of  the 

'conduct  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville. 

VOL.  v.  TART  I. 


Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  whose  former  mo- 
tion had  met  with  accidental  success, 
again  proposed,  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances, an  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  regretting  that  the  former 
address  had  not  been  followed  by  the 
consequences  which  had  been  expect- 
ed, and  expressing  the  anxiety  of  the 
House  that  the  arrangements  for  es- 
tablishing an  efficient  administration 
should  be  speedily  brought  to  a  close. 
The  conduct  of  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  was  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  '*  Lord 
Moira,  it  was  said,  had  received  an 
unlimited,  unconditional  power  from 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  had  expressed 
to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  that  all 
the  great  and  leading  questions  of  po- 
licy would  be  laid  at  their  feet,  to  be 
managed  as  they  chose.  Lord  Moira, 
however,  would  not  agree  to  what  was 
insisted  upon  as  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion— the  regulation  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  on  this  account  those  noble 
lords  were  content  to  throw  away  all 
the  great  and  darling  objects  of  their 
political  wishes,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  they  had  been  contend- 
ing dunng  the  whole  of  their  lives. 
This  was  unjustifiable.  Their  excuse, 
indeed,  was  their  jealousy  of  the  influ- 
ence which  they  supposed  existed 
somewhere,  and  over  which  they  could 
have  no  controul.  The  conduct  of  the 
noble  lords,  however,  was  exactly  such 
as  to  strengthen  that  influence  ;  for 
suppose  the  persons  alluded  to  were  to 
be  turned  out,  would  they  then  be  less 
able  to  exercise  this  supposed  predomi- 
nance ?  or  would  they,  for  being  turn- 
ed out,  be  less  inclined  to  exert  it  ? 
and  was  such  conduct  likely  to  conci- 
liate the  mind  of  him  whom  it  was 
most  important  to  gain  over  ?  When 
these  great  principles,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  the  subject  en- 
tertained by  the  noble  lords,  the  fun- 
damental interests  of  the  country  werf 
u 
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concerned,  were  granted  to  them,  they 
ought  to  have  made  a  peace-ofFering  of 
all  the  rest. 

*'  So  much  on  private  grounds  ;  but 
on  public  grounds,  vsras  it  vsrise, — was 
it  pohtic  to  hold  up  such  an  implied 
charge  to  the  public,  as  that  which 
had  been  insinuated  by  the  noble  lords, 
-—to  promulgate  such  a  stipulation  ? 
What  proof  had  they,— what  proof 
had  the  public,  of  the  truth  of  their 
implication  ?  Was  it  because  the  noble 
lords  were  not  called  into  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  regency,  that  they 
suspected  the  existence  of  secret  in- 
fluence ?  The  nation  at  large  then 
approved  of  their  exclusion.  Was  it 
because  they  were  not  called  to  the 
government  of  affairs  when  the  restric- 
tions expired  ?  Even  then  a  great  part 
of  the  nation  were  not  displeased  at 
their  non -admission  ;  and  now  that  an 
opportunity  had  offered,  these  noble 
lords  had  debarred  themselves,  by  their 
own  conduct,  from  becoming  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  What  fol- 
lowed ?  Lord  Moira  resigned  his  pow- 
ers, and  by  that  noble  lord's  advice, 
the  Prince  Regent  called  in  once  more 
the  assistance  of  his  old  servants. 

"  It  might  be  asked,  whether  the 
executive  government  had  not  used 
every  poFsible  means  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration ? — In  one  instance,  the  ne- 
gociation  had  been  broken  off,  because 
the  noble  lords  thought  they  would 
not  possess  a  suf&cient  preponderance 
in  the  cabinet,  while,  in  the  other,  al- 
though Lord  Moira  had  received  un- 
limited powers,  and  after  it  had  been 
settled  that  every  place  in  the  cabinet 
should  be  at  his  and  his  colleagues* 
disposal,  it  went  off,  because  these  no- 
ble lords  could  not  obtain  power  to 
dismiss  the  household." 

The  force  of  these  general  consider- 
ations was  irresistible  ;  nothing  more 
was  necessary  to  settle  the  public  opi- 
nion ;  and  to  prove  that  every  thing 
had  been  done  by  the  Regent  to  ac- 


complish the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  With  respect  to  the  house- 
hold, however,  a  farther  explanation 
of  great  importance  was  given  by  Lord 
Yarmouth.  He  stated,  "  with  respect 
to  the  household,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  himself  and  his  friends  to 
resign  the  situations  which  they  held, 
previously  to  the  new  administration 
entering  upon  office.  This  intention  of 
theirs  was  well  known  ;  they  took 
every  means  of  stating  it  in  quarters 
whence  it  had  any  likelihood  of  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  the  parties  interested  ; 
and  in  particular  they  communicated 
it  to  a  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  nego- 
ciation,  and  with  whom,  all  who  knew 
him  confessed  it  was  a  happiness  to 
spend  their  private  hours.  They  took 
every  means  short  of  official  resigna- 
tion to  shew  that  they  never  wished  to 
have  any  connection  with  the  noble 
lords.  And  their  intention  originated 
in  a  wish  to  save  the  Prince  Regent 
from  that  humiliation  which  he  must 
have  experienced  from  their  being 
turned  out  of  office — a  humiliation 
which  could  only  serve  to  convey  an 
unfavourable  impression  throughout 
the  country  against  the  government. 
He  did  not  speak  in  the  name  of  one 
or  two,  but  of  all  the  officer^  of  the 
household.  They  stated  expressly  to 
his  royal  highness  that  they  wished  to  , , 
resign,  and  not  to  be  turned  out;  and 
all  that  they  requested  was,  that  they 
might  know,  ten  minutes  before  cer- 
tain gentlemen  received  the  seals,  that 
such  a  circumstance  was  to  take  place, 
that  they  might  have  it  in  their  power 
to  make  a  timely  resignation.  He  de-r 
clared,  on  his  conscience,  before  God, 
that  their  intentions  were  such  as  he 
had  stated,  and  that  the  only  principle 
by  which  they  were  actuated  was  to 
save  the  prince  from  humiliation  j  for 
he  could  not  but  consider  the  attempt 
to  make  this  change  in  the  household 
a  preliminary  to  entering  upon  the  ne- 
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gociation,  as  calculated  to  humiliate 
his  royal  highness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country." 

Mr  Ponsonby  denied  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  household  officers  to  resign 
had  been  intimated  to  his  noble  friends ; 
and,  in  defence  of  their  conduct,  en- 
tered into  a  full  account  of  the  nego- 
ciations. — Mr  Sheridan,  however,  in 
the  course  of  an  explanatory  speech, 
which  he  delivered  to  refute  some 
groundless  accusations  made  against 
him  in  the  public  newspapers,  confirm- 
ed the  statement  of  Lord  Yarmouth  ; 
and  confessed,  that  the  determination 
of  the  officers  of  the  household  to  re- 
sign so  soon  as  a  new  administration 
should  be  formed,  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him. — Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
the  following  manly  and  statesman-like 
speech,  explained  his  grounds  for  op- 
posing the  motion  ;  defended  the  con- 
duct of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and 
touched  on  all  the  most  interesting 
points  connected  with  the  late  trans- 
actions. **  In  commenting  on  trans- 
actions of  such  a  delicate  nature,  he 
would  be  cautious,"  he  said,  "  not  to 
aggravate  the  differences  of  pubhcmen, 
or  to  widen  breaches,  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  With  respect  to 
the  motion,  the  expressions  which  it 
contained  were  unexceptionable.  In 
the  first  place,  the  thanks  to  the  Re- 
gent for  his  gracious  attention  to  the 
express  wishes  of  the  House  ;  in  the 
second,  the  regret  that  his  royal  high- 
ness had  not  found  it  possible  to  form 
a  more  comprehensive  administration, 
were  stated  in  the  motion.  To  all 
this  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  be- 
ing a  party,  and  to  the  further  expres- 
sion of  hope,  that  his  royal  highness 
would  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity 
that  might  occur  for  strengthening  his 
present  administration.  But  when  it 
came  to  be  asked,  with  what  motive 
this  address  was  moved,  he  put  it  to 
the  House,  if  the  obvious  import  of  it 
was  not  calculated  to  throw  a  shade 


over  the  administration,  which  (subject 
to  the  view  of  parliament)  was  charged 
with  the  fate  and  the  interests  of  the 
country.  The  address  was  uncalled 
for  by  any  message  from  the  crown. 
It  could  lead  to  no  practical  resuk. 
Its  only  effect  would  be  to  bring  the 
administration  under  the  insinuation, 
founded  on  its  external  structure,  and 
not  on  its  conduct,  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  would  with- 
draw his  motion — for  he  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  House 
would  sanction  it  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  disqualify  the  govern- 
ment from  executing  the  arduous  task 
in  which  it  had  engaged.  With 
respect  to  that  administration,  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  pubhc  ser- 
vices, they  certainly  had  not  shewn 
any  disposition  to  stand  between  the 
crown  and  the  people. — All  parties,  it 
was  confessed,  had  acted,  during  the 
late  transactions,  with  the  greatest  li- 
berality. Three  or  four  distinct  nego- 
ciations  had  failed,  and  the  crown  was 
obliged  to  call  on  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  charge  itself  with  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  It  was  his  consolation 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  never  stood  between 
the  crown  and  the  people,  so  on  the 
other  hand  they  had  never  shewn  a 
disposition  to  shrink  from  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  deterred  as 
they  otherwise  might  be  by  the  accu- 
mulated difficulties  which  the  late 
transactions  had  occasioned.  Minis- 
ters were  ready  to  do  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  them,  trusting  that  parlia- 
ment would  give  them  fair  and  full 
confidence. — They  wished  their  con- 
duct to  be  judged  by  their  acts,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  receive  the  sup- 
port of  parliament,  if  they  were  deser- 
ving of  it,  and  if  they  were  not,  that 
they  might  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
House.  He  hoped  that  the  late  trans- 
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actions  would  induce  the  House  not 
again  to  push  the  principle  which  they 
had  80  strongly  asserted.  Those  must 
be  blind  who  could  not  see  the  cala- 
mitous consequences  which  the  occur- 
rences of  the  last  three  weeks  were 
calculated  to  produce  on  our  foreign 
and  domestic  relations.  For  although 
the  sentiments  manifested  in  the  vari- 
ous negociations  had  been  honourable 
to  all  parties,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  mode  which  seemed  to  be 
in  practice  in  modern  times  of  forming 
an  administration,  was  most  injurious, 
and  might  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  Never,  in  ancient  times, 
had  a  negociation  between  public  men 
been  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country  at  large,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  invidious  comments 
which  the  malignity  and  the  ignorance 
of  mankind  passed  upon  them.  I'or 
his  part  he  could  never  augur  well  of 
any  negociation  in  which  two  men 
could  not  approach  each  other  in  a 
private  room,  although  on  public  prin- 
ciples, without  coming  armed  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  prepared  to  allow 
every  thing  they  might  utter  to  go 
forth  immediately  for  the  judgment  of 
the  public.  After  the  termination  of 
euch  a  negociation,  it  had  been  com- 
mon for  something  of  the  proceedings 
to  be  made  public,  but  never  till  of 
late  had  it  been  the  practice  of  those 
who  were  forming  an  administration, 
to  submit  their  propositions  and  inten- 
tions  to  the  public  while  yet  they  were 
but  in  progress.  The  consequences  of 
such  conduct,  as  developed  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  would,  he  trusted,  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  such  scenes  for  the  time  to  come. 
He  had  now  to  speak  to  that  part  of 
the  late  transactions  with  which  he 
was  connected  He  had  waited  on  his 
royal  highness  on  the  night  of  the 
21  St,  to  report  to  him  the  proceedings 
in  parhament,  previously  to  his  majes- 
|:y's  ministers  giving  their  advice  on  the 
.  3 


subject  of  that  vote  ;  and  from  that 
night,  till  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
recalled  to  their  offices,  excepting  in 
the  circle  at  the  levee,  he  had  never 
seen  the  prince.  He  had  only  been 
connected  with  the  negociations  when 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  invited  the 
members  of  the  late  cabinet  to  form 
an  administration.  It  was  a  painful 
task  for  him  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
but  he  disclaimed  every  thing  like 
personal  animosity  to  the  noble  mar- 
quis. He  trusted  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  detail, 
as  the  circumstances  must  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  House.  The  paper 
which  had  been  published,  he  under- 
stood to  have  been  pubhshed  without 
the  consent  of  the  noble  marquis  ;  but 
after  such  a  paper  had  appeared,  de- 
scribing the  late  minister  and  those 
who  had  acted  with  him,  as  the  paper 
to  which  he  alluded  did,  he  would  put 
it  to  the  House,  if  gentlemen  situated 
as  were  his  colleagues,  could,  without  *^ 
degradation,  meet  such  a  proposition  i 
in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which 
it  had  been  met.  For  the  noble  mar- 
quis he  entertained  the  sincerest  re- 
spect, with  the  highest  admiration  for 
his  accomplishments  and  his  talents  ; 
all  he  felt  in  this  respect  was  heighten- 
ed by  the  consideration,  that  he  was 
the  brother  of  the  greatest  soldier  this 
country  had  produced.  It  was  there- 
fore a  peculiarly  painful  task  for  him 
to  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  such  a 
question,  as  the  propositions  of  the  no- 
ble marquis  brought  before  him  ;  but 
the  feelings  of  his  colleagues  were  na- 
turally such,  that  but  one  answer  could 
be  given.  This  he  ( Lord  Castlereagh) 
felt,  and  though  he  was  not  included 
in  this  description,  yet  the  description 
given  of  his  colleagues  being  unjust 
and  inaccurate,  according  to  his  ideas, 
he  must  have  abandoned  every  sense 
of  duty  if  he  had  not  been  anxious 
to  repel  the  charge.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  answer 
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had   been   returned  to   the   Marquis 
Wellesley ;   but  that  the  proposition 
which  he  had  made  had  been  rejected 
with   any  thing   of   personal   animo- 
$ity,  was  an  idea  which  he  trusted  the 
House  and  the  country  would  dismiss 
altogether.     Such  an  idea  was  now, 
he  trusted,  dismissed  from  the  breast 
of  the    noble    marquis    himself;    for 
as  he  (the  marquis)  had  declared  that 
he  would  never  again,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, serve  under  his  departed 
friend  Mr  Perceval,  as  well  might  he 
{Lord  C. )  accuse  the  noble  marquis 
of  having  cherished  a  feeling  of  ani- 
mosity against  that  illustrious  charac- 
ter, as  he  (the  marqais)  could  accuse 
him  (Lord  C.)  and  his  colleagues  of 
such  a  feeling  from  their  recent  con- 
duct.    No  feeling  was   more  distant 
from  their  mind,  nor  more  abhorrent 
to  their  nature,  than  a  feeling  like  that 
which  he  had  described  on  such  an  oc- 
casion.    With  respect  to  the  late  ne- 
gociations  he  would  say,  that  if  there 
were  in  the  first  instance  difficulties  in 
forming  an  administration,  those  diffi- 
culties must  have  been  always  increa- 
sed when  the  negociations  were  expo- 
sed in  their  progress  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  critic.   Parliament  had  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  such  negocia- 
tions   being    privately    carried    on.— • 
He  declared,  that  in  the  English  his- 
tory, a  proceeding  so  sudden,  with  so 
short  a  notice,  was  not  to  be  found 
as  that  which  they  had  lately  seen, 
when  the  House  decided,  not  against 
a  government  who  by  their  own  im- 
mediate and  direct  conduct  had  proved 
themselves    unworthy   of  confidence, 
but  against  an  administration,  of  which 
the  formation  was  but  in  progress.   He 
hoped  their  conduct,  in  this  instance, 
1^     would  form  a  precedent  which  future 
»,    parhaments  would  never  follow. — A 
^v    great  deal  had  been  said  of  the  uncon- 
^L  stitutional  conduct  of  the  administra- 
^^■tion,  because  each  member  of  the  ca- 
^B¥inet  would  be  left  to  act  in  his  indivi. 


dual  character  on  the  catholic  ques- 
tion ;  but  really  he  did  not  see  that 
there  were  any  grounds  for  all  the  hor- 
ror expressed  by  his  right  honourable 
friend  and  the  gentlemen  opposite.  The 
gentlemen  opposite  who  were  so  much 
struck  with  this  arrangement,  on  look- 
ing more  closely  into  the  business 
would  find  that  it  was  only  a  plagia- 
rism on  their  own  conduct  In  Lord 
Grenville's  administration,  though  the 
catholic  question  was  a  cabinet  mea- 
sure, it  was  allowed  to  two  of  the  ca- 
binet (Lords  Sidmouth  and  Ellenbo- 
rough)  to  defend  their  own  opinions, 
which  were  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
cession ;  and  he  hoped  the  present  go- 
vernment might  be  sheltered  under  the 
wing  of  such  a  precedent  from  the 
charge  of  venturing  upon  new  princi- 
ples. For  himself  he  felt  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  take  any  course  on  the  ca- 
tholic question  which  his  judgment 
might  dictate  ;  and  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  he  should  be  willing  to 
go  into  a  discussion  on  that  subject 
with  any  man  in  or  out  of  that  House, 
that  seemed  to  promise  to  lead  to  any 
practical  and  beneficial  result*  Advert- 
ing to  the  point  on  which  the  last  ne* 
gociation,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Moira, 
had  broken  off,  he  would  say,  (though 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  impute 
any  thmg  ttf  disrespect  to  the  crown  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  noble  lords,) 
that  the  point  for  which  they  had  con- 
tended, though  he  would  never  say  that 
it  ought  to  be  placed  on  any  footing  dis- 
tant from  other  political  arrangements, 
had  never  been  contended  for  as  in  the 
present  instance,  prior  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  other  arrangements.  It 
was  clear  Lord  Moira  had  understood 
this  to  be  the  subject  of  after  consider- 
ation, as  he  had  declared,  *  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  concur  in  masing 
the  exercise  of  power  over  the  house- 
hold oihcers,  a  positive  and  indispensa- 
ble condition  in  the  formation  of  a  go- 
venuTient.'    The  subject  had  unfor5.*« 
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nately  been  taken  up  in  a  tone  jof 
harshness  which  the  country  would 
never  countenance  in  those  who  ap- 
proached the  throne, 

**  And  now  all  I  hare  to  say  for 
ministers,*'  concluded  the  noble  lord, 
**  is,  that  they  claim  the  constitutional 
support  of  parliament,  till  their  actions 
seem  to  speak  them  unworthy  of  it ; 
and  though  the  present  government 
may  not  possess  within  itself  all  those 
attributes  which  we  have  heard  given 
to  broad  and  extended  administrations, 
they  have  at  least  one  recommendation 
to  public  confidence  (and  it  is  not  a 
small  one,)  that  they  have  no  disunion 
among  themselves.  We  have  no  pri- 
vate ends  to  answer ;  we  are  all  anxious 
to  serve  our  country,  to  do  our  best, 
and  to  submit  our  conduct  to  the 
judgment  of  parliament." 

This  excellent  speech  had  a  great 
effect;  the  House  and' the  country 
were  tired  of  the  late  proceedings  ;  the 
motion  of  Mr  Wortley  was  negatived 
by  a  great  majority  ;  and  the  ministers 
were  fully  established  in  power* 

An  impartial  review  of  these  trans- 
actions will  enable  every  man  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  views  and  conduct 
of  the  different  competitors  for  power. 
We  find  Lords  Grey  and  (irenville, 
in  the  first  instance,  breaking  off  the 
negotiation  with  Marquis  Wellesley 
because  a  sufficient  share  of  influence 
was  denied  them  ;  yet,  out  of  a  cabinet 
of  thirteen  persons,  they  were  to  have 
the  recommendation  of  a  majority,  in- 
cluding Lords  Moira  and  Erskine. 
They  afterwards  refused  to  negociate 
with  Lord  Moira,  because  he  would 
not  accede  to  their  condition  of  dis- 
missing the  household  officers  ;  because 
he  would  not  consent  that  his  royal 
master  should  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  private  hours,  on  the 
pretence  of  a  secret  influence,  of  which 
much  had  been  said,  but  nothing  pro- 
ved ;  and,  finally,  because  he  would 
not  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  coii- 


ceding  that  as  a  preliminary,  which 
the  noble  lords  well  knew  would  at  all 
events  have  followed  as  a  consequence 
of  their  accession  to  power.  The 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  so- 
vereign-^the  protection  of  the  crown 
against  usurpation,  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  both  of  the  prince  and  the 
people  ;  and  the  firmness  and  fidelity 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira  upon  this  occa- 
sion, will  entitle  him  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  country.  The  grounds 
upon  which  the  whig  lords  refused  to 
accept  of  office,  after  every  thing  po- 
litically important  had  been  conceded 
to  them — after  an  offer  had  been  made 
them  of  powers,  the  exercise  of  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  the  country,  gave  some  countenance 
to  charges  which  had  been  often  made 
against  them  by  their  enemies  ;  and 
they  were,  without  a  murmur,  except 
among  their  own  adherents,  allowed 
to  betake  themselves  to  retirement.     - 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  stood  in  a 
different  situation.  He  had  committed 
errors  ;  he  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a  de- 
reliction in  some  degree  of  the  duty 
which  he  owed  the  public,  by  conti- 
nuing to  act  on  principles  which  he 
disapproved  ;  he  had  vainly  indulged 
the  hope  of  uniting  with  men  with 
whom  his  whole  political  life  had  been 
at  variance ;  he  had,  through  negli- 
gence, allowed  a  publication  to  appear, 
which  we  have  his  own  authority  for 
saying  that  he  deeply  regretted  ;  and 
he  had  hastily  charged  to  "  dreadful 
personal  animosities"  sentiments  which 
were  the  result  of  the  most  honoura- 
ble feelings.  But  his  character  for 
energy  and  talent  stood  high  with  the 
country  ;  and  his  exclusion  from  pow- 
er was  sincerely  regretted.  The  refu- 
sal of  Mr  Canning,  whose  brilliant 
talents  were  so  highly  admired,  to  ac- 
cept of  office,  was  no  less  lamented  by 
the  ministers  than  by  the  country. 

The  conduct  of  the  ministers  in  the 
course  of  the  negociations  seems  de- 
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serving  of  approbation.  They  did  not 
obtrude  their  services  on  the  country, 
but  retired  with  a  modesty  which 
might  have  been  advantageously  imita- 
ted in  other  quarters  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  negociations  depended,  they  not 
only  put  themselves  entirely  out  of 
consideration,  but  gave  every  facility 
which  their  principles  and  feelings 
would  permit  to  the  arrangements  so 
anxiously  desired.  A  sense  of  duty, 
however,  called  for  a  change  of  con- 
duct on  their  part  when  the  negocia- 
tions had  failed,  and  when  it  became 
apparent  that  without  their  interposi-* 
tion  the  prince  and  the  country  must 
have  been  exposed  to  great  difficulties. 
They  knew  when  it  was  their  duty  to 
step  forward  ;  they  hesitated  not  to 
encounter  the  awful  responsibility 
which  belonged  to  a  crisis  so  momen- 
tous ;  they  had  no  other  object  but 
the  service  of  their  country  ;  and  their 
ability  to  serve  it  with  advantage  was 
soon  acknowledged  throughout  Eu- 
rope. 

They  were  in  the  meantime  com- 
pletely successful  at  home,  by  obtain- 
ing the  confidence  and  approbation  of 
parliament  and  of  the  country.  As 
they  were  anxious,  however,  that  the 
general  sentiment  in  their  favour  should 


be  unequivocally  declared,  and  as  the 
parliament  was  drawing  towards  it* 
natural  termination,  they  wisely  resol- 
ved on  making  an  immediate  appeal  to 
popular  opinion  in  the  manner  which 
is  authorised  by  the  constitution.  The 
parliament  was  accordingly  dissolved  : 
and  while  their  enemies  hailed  this 
measure  with  shouts  of  triumph,  the 
ministers  waited  with  silent  confidence 
the  result  of  the  election.  Their  op- 
ponents affected  to  see  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  in  the  issue  of  this 
experiment ;  and  resorted  to  every  art 
for  counteracting  the  general  popula- 
rity which  the  ministers  were  fast  ac- 
quiring. But  the  hopes  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  still  disappointed  :  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly  was  unfortunate  at  Bris- 
tol, and  Mr  Brougham,  after  a  warm 
contest,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Mr 
Canning  at  Liverpool.  The  friends  of 
the  opposition  had  the  same  fortune  in 
various  other  quarters,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  whigs  seemed  to  experience 
a  rapid  decline  j  while  the  ministers 
derived  a  great  accession  of  strength 
from  an  experiment  which  it  was  pre- 
dicted would  disappoint  all  their  ex- 
pectations, and  prove  fatal  to  the  sta* 
bility  of  their  power. 
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Affairs  of  Ireland.  Conspiracy  for  extirpating  Heretics  and  dissolving  the 
Union.  Charges  made  against  the  Irish  Government.  Reasons  assigned  for 
bringing  fortxard  the  Catholic  Question,  and  the  Discussion  of  the  State  of 
Ireland  at  an  early  Period  of  the  Session  of  Parliament.  Result  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Proceedings  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  Mr  ParneWs  Motion  on 
ihe  Subject  of  Irish  Tithes. 


It  is  a  circumstance  no  less  singular 
than  unfortunate,  that  Ireland,  with 
the  great  capacity  which  she  unques- 
tionably has  for  improvements  of  every 
kind,  and  the  ample  means  which  she 
possesses  of  adding  to  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  should  hi- 
therto, on  almost  every  occasion,  when 
the  energies  of  the  country  were  to  be 
called  forth,  have  proved  an  obstacle 
in  many  respects  to  their  vigorous  de- 
Telopement.  With  a  luxuriant  and  fer- 
tile soil,  considerable  wealth  and  a  nu- 
merous population,  at  once  adventu- 
rous and  brave,  instead  of  contributing 
much  to  the  general  strength  in  the 
greatest  exigencies  of  the  empire,  she 
has  too  often  presented  the  most  seri- 
ous obstructions  to  the  proceedings  of 
government.  The  truth  is,  that  Ire- 
land has  never  yet  been  without  much 
deep  and  alarming  discontent  ;  that 
her  citizens  have  been  incessantly  ur- 
ging claims  upon  the  government, 
■which  have  given  rise  to  much  intem- 
perate discussion,  and  that  so  fhr  from 
considering  her  alliance  with  England 
as  an  advantage,  many  of  tl>e  most  da- 
ring and  active  of  her  people  have  been 
busily  employed  in  devising  means  by 
which  a  separation  might  be  accom- 
plished.    It  is  the  misfortune  of  the 


Irish  nation,  that  while  the  more  ambi- 
tious and  intriguing  of  the  middle 
ranks  are  perpetually  engaged  in  fo^ 
menting  discord,  the  lower  orders,  who 
are  without  wealth  or  education,  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  all  classes  of  ad- 
venturers ;  their  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity are  easily  imposed  on,  and  their 
ardent  spirits  and  ill-regulated  minds 
are  seduced  without  difficulty  into  ad- 
ventures the  most  hazardous,  and  even 
into  projects  the  most  atrocious.  It 
may  seem  strange,  that,  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  great 
and  enlightened  country,  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  an  easy  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  it,  and  possessing,  as 
Ireland  now  does,  all  the  benefits  of  a 
political  union  with  a  people  far  ad-' 
vanced  in  wealth  and  knowledge,  she 
should  still  exhibit  so  many  deplorable 
symptoms  of  a  barbarism,  which,  under 
her  present  system,  seems  to  be  nearly 
incurable.  Great  faults  have  no  doubt 
been  committed  by  the  people,  and 
great  crimes  by  the  demagogues,  wha 
are  always  at  work  to  agitate  the 
public  mind  ;  but  the  very  success  of 
such  attempts,  and  the  disposition 
shewn  by  the  people  to  second  them, 
afford  a  strong  presumption  that 
there  is  something  in  the  political  state 
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of  Ireland  which  demands  a  remedy. 
The  manifold  errors  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  committed  in  past 
times,  have  left  in  the  present  age 
evils  so  difficult  to  be  corrected,  that 
those  vpho  are  most  ardent  in  tiie 
cause  of  improvement,  have  been  often 
deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
and  scared  away  by  that  violence  and 
malignity  which  centuries  of  raisgovern- 
ment  have  produced  among  the  Irish 
people.  It  is  no  very  easy  task  to  en- 
lighten and  ameliorate  a  people  to  whom 
discord  and  violence  have  become  so 
familiar  ;  to  remove  the  barriers  which 
an  ancient  tyranny  had  established  in 
its  own  support,  and  of  which  it  has 
almost  ensured  the  perpetuation  by  de- 
grading the  habits  and  character  of  its 
victims.  It  is  manifest  that  a  very  vio- 
lent change  could  not,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  justified  by  the  principles  of 
a  wise  policy,  and  it  is  no  less  clear, 
that  great  difficulties  must  occur  to 
obstruct  the  progress  even  of  those 
who  should  attempt  a  more  gradual 
and  therefore  a  more  reasonable  im- 
provement on  the  state  of  this  unhap- 
py country.  To  add  to  the  other  mis- 
fortunes of  Ireland,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  her  people  profess  a  religion 
which  is  not  the  religion  of  the  state  ; 
a  religion,  which,  for  its  ancient  crimes 
and  enormities,  has  become  odious  to 
all  the  professors  of  the  reformed 
faith  ;  which  has  an  undoubted  ten- 
dency to  keep  down  in  ignorance  and 
servility  those  who  profess  its  tenets, 
and  thus  to  counteract  all  plans  of 
political  amelioration.  It  cannot  be 
wonderful  that,  in  a  country  thus 
situated,  frequent  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection to  government,  numerous 
and  atrocious  crimes,  and  a  general 
spirit  of  distrust  and  discord,  should 
prevail ;  and  although  the  period, 
of  which  a  short  account  is  now  to 
be  given,  was  not  marked  by  any  oc- 
currences of  great  constitutional  im- 
portance, yet  was  it  scarcely  less  re- 


markable than  some  of  those  which 
preceded  it  for  the  display  of  that  in- 
temperate spirit  which  has  been  the 
parent  of  so  many  miseries  to  Ireland. 
If  many  real  conspiracies  in    Ire- 
land have  been  suffered  to  attain  an 
alarming  magnitude  before  attracting 
public    notice,  we  have   to   record  a 
curious  instance  which  happened  du- 
ring this  year  of  a  very  foolish  plot 
that  excited  much  agitation.    About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  a  meeting 
was  held  of  the  trustees  of  the  cha- 
rity-school, belonging  to  the  catholic- 
chapel  in  Church-street.    The  school- 
master neglected  to  attend  at  the  usu- 
al hour ;  but  when  the  trustees  were 
about  to  disperse,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance   in  a    state  of  intojtication, 
for  which  he  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed, and  required  to  state  the  reasons 
of  his  absence.     He  endeavoured  to 
excuse  himself  by   alleging   that  he 
had  been  detained  by  important  busi- 
ness ;  but  as  his  duty  required  that  all 
his  time    should  be    devoted   to    the 
school,  the  trustees  refused  to  admit 
his   apology.      He  was  at  last  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  a  more  satisfactory 
account  of  himself,  when  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  New  Association,  to  one 
division  of  which  he  described  himself 
as  being  the  secretary.     He  then  told 
a  very  whimsical  story  as  to  the  nature 
and  objects  of  this  association.     He 
said  it  had  been  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  Ireland  from  Eng- 
land by  force  of  arms ;   that  it  had 
another  great  object  in  view — the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy  ;  that,  however,  the 
most  active  person  connected  with  it, 
was  a  Mr  Fisher,  a  protestant ;  and 
that  he,  the  schoolmaster,  had  been 
assured  by  this  person,  and  the  others 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  that  it  had 
the  sanction  of  the  catholic  committee: 
That  he  himself  had  been  supplied  with 
a  blunderbuss  ;  that  many  others  were 
armed,  as  it  was  easy  to  procure  arm*. 
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from  the  stores  of  the  Castle  ;  and  that 
an  attack  was  shortly  to  be  made  on 
DubHn,  as  the  garrison  was  known  at 
that  time  to  be  very  weak.  The  trus- 
tees, on  hearing  this  story  from  their 
schoolmaster,  adjourned  till  next  day, 
and  called  him  again  before  them.  He 
was  now  sober,  and  wished  to  deny  or 
retract  his  former  statement ;  but  be- 
ing closely  pressed,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  become  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  repeated  the  account  which 
he  had  given  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. The  trustees  instantly  dismissed 
him  from  his  employment,  and  admo- 
nished him  as  to  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  and  the  folly  of  the  project  in 
which  he  had  embarked.  The  facts 
were  communicated  to  some  members 
of  the  cathohc  committee,  who  re- 
solved to  make  the  whole  transaction 
known  to  the  attorney-general,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr  Grattan,  or  the  Knight 
of  Kerry.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen 
was  in  Dublin  at  the  time  ;  but  ex- 
presses were  sent  to  bring  them,  as 
well  as  Lord  Fingal,  to  town  without 
delay.  These  gentlemen  (Messrs 
Grattan  and  Fitzgerald)  were  request- 
ed to  wait  on  the  attorney-general 
and  apprise  him  that  a  communication 
of  importance  would  soon  be  made  by 
some  members  of  the  catholic  board  ; 
they  accordingly  did  so.  The  attor- 
ney-general acted  in  the  manner  which 
became  him.  He  saw  at  once  the  true 
character  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  as 
he  was  desirous  of  avoiding  all  concern 
in  an  affair  so  ridiculous,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  gentlemen  who  waited 
on  him  to  gc/  before  a  magistrate  and 
communicate  their  information.  As 
the  propriety  of  seeing  the  catholic 
gentlemen,  however,  was  much  press- 
ed upon  him,  he  fixed  an  early  day  for 
meeting  them  at  Mr  Wellesley  Pole's 
office  in  the  castle  to  receive  their 
communication.  A  committee  of  them 
accordingly  waited  on  the  attorney- 
general,  recapitulated  to  him  the  con- 


fession of  the  schoolmaster,  and  deli- 
vered some  printed  papers  belonging 
to  the  association.  Although  Mr 
Grattan  yielded  so  far  to  the  anxiety 
and  alarm  of  the  catholic  board,  as  to 
come  to  town  on  purpose  to  make  this 
marvellous  communication,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  viewed  it  from  the  be- 
ginning much  in  the  same  light  as  the 
attorney-general  did,  with  whom  he 
concurred  in  declaring,  that  the  mat- 
ter was  not  pressing,  and  that  the 
communication  might  have  been  de- 
ferred without  inconvenience^  The 
rnembers  of  the  catholic  board,  how- 
ever, who  affected  great  alarm  lest  the 
ministers  might  profit  by  this  conspi- 
racy  to  injure  their  reputation,  went 
through  the  whole  of  these  proceed- 
ings with  the  most  solemn  gravity,  and 
with  a  zeal  which  did  not  well  corre- 
spond with  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct. 

Among  the  papers  connected  with 
this  absurd  association,  was  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  addressed  to 
the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland :— ■ 
"  Advertisement,  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland,  for  Christ's  sake  and  for  the 
tender  mercies  of  God,  do  not  take 
up  arms  in  your  own  defence,  or  any 
one  else,  on  any  account  whatsoever  ; 
in  that  respect  act  exactly  like  the  , 
quakers,  bear  and  forbear,  suffer 
wrongs  patiently  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
the  Lord  in  time  will  relieve  you  ;  do 
not  foolishly  be  led  away  by  shew  or 
fair  promises  to  leave  your  poor  pa- 
rents, wives,  or  families,  breaking  their 
hearts  after  you,  forfeiting  your  reli- 
gion or  duty  to  God,  the  church,  and 
your  neighbour.  Remember  he  that 
lives  by  the  sword  must  die  by  the 
sword  ;  therefore,  for  the  Lord's  sake 
enter  not  into  combination  or  private 
meetings  of  any  sort  that  may  give  the 
least  offence  to  government.  Be  tho- 
roughly resigned  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  God  wdl  bless  you  and  yours." 
This  was,  no  doubt,  intended  as  an 
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invitation  to  the  people  to  do  the  very- 
things  from  which  they  were  thus  iro- 
nically dissuaded  ;  it  was  a  clumsy  de- 
vice to  evade  the  operation  of  the  law, 
while  the  imaginations  and  passions  of 
the  people  were  inflamed  by  a  picture 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they 
were  said  to  labour  ;  but  persons  who 
could  resort  to  artifices  so  clumsy* 
could  never  be  the  objects  of  reasona- 
ble apprehension  to  the  government. 
It  was  justly  remarked,  that  if  ever 
there  was  an  association  of  which  folly 
was  the  active  principle,  this  was  one  ; 
and  that  no  person  could  hear  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  secretary  of  the 
nature  and  objecti  of  the  conspiracy, 
without  being  convinced  that  its  imbe- 
cillity  was  such,  as  to  render  any  de- 
gree of  alarm  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment incompatible  with  a  due  sense  of 
dignity.  In  this  light  the  attorney- 
general  wisely  considered  the  subject. 
The  conspirators  rested  their  hopes  of 
success  on  three  assumptions  which 
were  palpably  false. — It  was  assumed 
by  them,  that  the  design  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  catholic  committee,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  procure  arms  from 
the  stores  of  the  Castle,  and  that  the 
garrison  of  Dublin  was  at  that  time 
very  weak.  For  the  falsehood  of  the 
first  of  these  positions,  the  attorney- 
general  had  the  evidence  of  his  senses  ; 
of  the  facihty  of  procuring  arms  for 
the  purposes  of  rebellion  out  of  the 
etores  of  the  Castle,  he  was  a  very 
competent  judge  ;  and  as  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  how  even  the  most 
stupid  member  of  the  association  could 
have  given  credit  to  such  a  statement. 
Thus,  then,  while  the  attorney-general 
saw  the  alleged  heads  of  the  conspira- 
cy giving  him  information  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  when  he  knew,  also,  that  the 
arsenal  from  which  they  were  to  be 
armed  was  within  the  very  precincts 
of  the  Castle,  and  that  their  ultimate 
hopes  of  success  rested  chiefly  on  the 


supposed  weakness  of  a  body  of  troops 
sufficient,  in  point  of  force,  to  have 
razed  the  city  to  its  foundation,  there 
is  no  great  wonder  that  he  was  not 
thrown  into  a  panic  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  his  ofSce,  and  unworthy  of 
any  government,  not  conscious  of  ut- 
ter imbecillity.  It  was  manifest,  that 
no  dangerous  association  existed  ;  but 
it  was  no  less  clear,  that  a  few  deluded 
wretches  really  indulged  hopes  of  the 
most  extravagant  kind,  and  might  have 
been  tempted  to  commit,  in  a  moment 
of  infatuation,  some  breach  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  The  schoolmaster,  and  one 
or  two  of  his  associates,  were  therefore 
apprehended  and  underwent  examina- 
tions at  the  Castle  ;  and  as  this  en- 
quiry fully  satisfied  the  government 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  associa- 
tion, no  attempt  was  made,  as  the  ca- 
tholics affected  to  fear,  to  profit  at 
their  expense  by  these  foolish  transac- 
tions. 

Charges  such  as  these  were,  however, 
reiterated  by  the  members  of  the  catho- 
lic board,  although  they  were  manifest- 
ly founded  on  the  grossest  delusion,  and 
calculated  to  render  the  government 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  a  credulous  mul- 
titude. The  late  proceedings  were  de- 
scribed by  them  as  symptoms  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Irish  people  ;  and 
the  catholics  and  protestants  in  every 
part  of  Ireland  were  warned,  as  they 
had  the  welfare  of  the  countiy  at  heart, 
and  as  they  wished  to  defeat  the  ma- 
chinations of  their  deadliest  foes,  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  attempts  of 
government  to  seduce  the  lower  orders 
into  unlawful  associations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blasting  the  reputation  of  the 
great  advocates  of  Irish  independ- 
ence. The  party  which  had  cherished 
orangism  was  accused  of  generating 
the  infernal  association,  as  it  was  de- 
scribed, of  which  Mr  Keegan  the 
schoolmaster  was  the  leader  ;  and  the 
more  respectable  classes  were  called 
on  to  warn  the  peasantry  and  lower 
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orders  of  every  description  against  the 
seduction  of   these  ministerial  agents 
who  sought  new  pretences  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
introduction  of  martial  law,  and  the 
repetition  of  all  the  enormities  of  which 
Ireland,  had  long  been  the  victim.     In 
a  strain  of  eloquence,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, they  declared,  "  that  the  infer- 
nal engine  had  been  ingeniously  con- 
trived, and  was  secretly  receiving  the 
combustible    materials  ;    but   that   it 
would  recoil  on  its  inventors  to  their 
disgrace  and    ruin." — These  envious 
declaimers  did  not  stop  to  explain  in 
what  manner  a  conspiracy  against  a 
large  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
could  be  useful  to  the  administration  ; 
they  did  not  recollect  that  the  exist- 
ence of  discord,  from  what  source  so- 
ever it   may  proceed,  uniformly  em- 
barrasses the  government,  and  tends 
to  destroy   its  popularity.     Yet    the 
greatest  praise  of  an   administration, 
particularly  of  an  Irish  administration, 
inf  that  it  can  govern  the  country  so 
as  to  ensure  its  tranquiihty  ;  while  the 
progress  of  conspiracies  could  be  en- 
couraged only  by  the  most  egregious 
and  contemptible  folly,  of  which  they 
did  not  even  pretend  to   suspect  the 
Irish  ministers.  They  knew,  however, 
that  by  disseminating  such  sentiments 
among  the  mob,  a  chance  was  afford- 
ed of  exciting  discontent  against  the 
government ;  and  as  their  lives  are  en- 
tirely devoted  to  so  laudable  an   ob- 
ject, they  gladly  seized  the  opportuni- 
ty which  the  late  occurrences  seemed 
to  offer,  in  the  full  confidence  that  few 
of  those  to  whom  their  declamations 
were  addressed,  would  detect  the  so- 
phistry and  malice  with  which  they 
abounded. 

An  attempt  of  a  different  kind  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Ireland  was  at- 
tended with  more  serious  consequences 
than  this  mock  conspiracy,  in  some 
counties  the  most  detestable  outrages 
were,  during  part  of  the  year,  com- 


mitted, under  pretence  of  regulating 
the  price  of  land  ;   and,  but  for  the 
prompt   interference   of  government, 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital  itself  might 
have  been  involved  in  bloodshed  and 
confusion.    The  miscreants  who  were 
the  authors  of  these  disturbances,  call- 
ed themselves  carders,  from  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  which  they  used  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  honest  and 
industrious  proprietors  of  the  soil  to 
relinquish  their  property.     The  time 
chosen    for  the    execution    of    their 
designs,  the  dead  of  night,  perfectly 
suited    and    characterised    their   pro- 
ceedings ;  and  although  their  associa- 
tions had  no  object  immediately  f>o- 
litical,  yet  it  was  easy  to  perceive  with 
what  facility  they   might  have  been 
converted  to  such  an  end.    This  spirit 
of  outrage  appeared  at  an  early  period 
of  the  year,'under  various  forms  and  de- 
nominations in   different  parts  of  the 
country  ;    but,    by    a    vigorous   and 
steady  administration  of  justice,  it  was, 
in   almost   every   instaitce,    effectually 
put  down.     The  associations  had  all 
one  common  object — the  dominion  of 
the  mob  over  property.     Sometimes 
the  rent  of  land  was  the  subject  of 
their  legislation  ;  at  others,  the  tithes 
of  the  protestant  and  the  dues  of  the 
catholic  clergy  were  regulated  by  their 
arbitrary    decrees  — These    outrages, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  Ireland, 
must,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  proprietors, 
but  chiefly  to  the  shameful  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  the  people  are  al- 
lowed to  remain.  It  is  not  because  the 
lower   orders   in    Ireland    pay    heavy 
taxes,  or  because  they  are  in  other  re- 
spects oppressed,  that  at  regular  in- 
tervals their  untamed  spirits  seek  an 
outlet  in  acts  of  violence  and  rebellion ; 
it    is    because    their    conduct    is    not 
watched  over  by  their  superiors  ;  be- 
cause a  mistaken  lenity  is  too  often 
shewn  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  ; 
and,  above  all,  because  the  example  ot 
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the  higher  orders,  which  might  soften 
and  refine  the  manners  of  the,  pea- 
santry, is  wanting  in  this  fine  country. 
Were  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  i^  re- 
land  to  exert  themselves  with  more 
zeal  in  the  education  of  their  tenantry  ; 
were  they  to  reside  on  their  estates 
and  dispense  justice  among  the  lower 
orders  mildly  but  firmly  ;  were  they, 
by  their  example  and  intercourse,  to 
create  a  taste  among  the  lower  Irish 
for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life,  the  bloodshed  aisd  outrage  of 
every  kind,  which  so  much  disgrace 
the  annals  of  this  country,  would 
quickly  disappear,  and  Ireland  would 
no  longer  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  character  of  the  European 
nations,  which,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, have  advanced  so  muchin  refine- 
ment. 

But  the  grand  question  in  Irish  po- 
litics is  that  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion— a  question  which,  having  unfor- 
tunately divided  contending  factions, 
has  been  raised  into  artificial  import- 
ance, and  pursued  with  a  heat  and 
animosity  which  bid  defiance  to  sober 
discussion.  The  leaders  of  a  power- 
ful, but  disappointed,  party  in  Eng- 
land, have  avowed  themselves  the 
champions  of  the  catholic  cause, 
which  they  have  found  to  convenient 
an  instrument  of  annoyance  to  the  ad- 
ministration, that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
prosecute  it  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
industry. — Early  in  the  session  of 
this  year,  they  intimated  their  desire 
to  bring  forward  the  catholic  claims 
for  the  discussion  of  parliament  ;  and 
they  assigned,  as  a  reason  for  this  pre- 
cipitation, a  wish  that  the  Prince  Re- 
gent might  know  their  opinions  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  knew  those  of  his  minis- 
ters. This  was  by  many  persons 
thought  to  be  a  shallow  pretext  for 
embarrassing  the  government  at  a  sea- 
son of  great  difficulty,  since  the  Prince 
}iad  long  been  acquainted  with  the 


sentiments  of  both  parties  on  thf*  me- 
rits of  this  great  controversy.  There 
were  many  who  attributed  the  haste 
of  the  opposition  to  different  motives. 
At  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
they  could  not  well  attack  the  con- 
duct of  the  war, — they  could  not,  with 
much  satisfaction,  advert  to  the  state 
of  the  peninsula, — nor  could  they  in- 
dult^e  in  speculati^s  which  had  lost 
much  of  their  credit  with  the  coun- 
try ;  but  as  they  were  anxious  that 
thf  session  should  not  open  without  a 
contest,  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
bring  forward  the  catholic  claims. 

Many  strange  allusions  were  made 
about  this  time  to  certain  promise* 
which  it  was  said  the  Prince  Regent 
had  given  on  this  subject ;  yet  no  one 
coiAd  state  specifically  where,  when, 
and  to  whom  the  prince  had  thus 
pledged  himself.  Could  his  royal  high- 
ness legally  or  constitutionally  have 
pledged  himself  on  such  a  question  ? 
Could  he  have  declared  that  at  a  fu- 
ture period,  and  m  any  circumstances, 
he  would  be  disposed  to  concede  the 
catholic  claims  ?  Assuredly  his  royal 
highness  neither  did  give,  nor  could 
have  given,  such  a  pledge ;  and  it  was 
not  less  unconstitutional  than  indecent 
to  make  such  allusions. 

The  sentiments  even  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  great  cause  were  far 
from  being  consistent ;  some  of  them 
were  ready  to  surrender  every  thing 
at  once,  while  others  would  have  made 
the  surrender  conditional.  Lord  Gran- 
ville, a  powerful  and  steady  advocate 
of  the  catholic  claims,  considered  the 
veto  to  be  indispensable  ;  he  maintain- 
ed that  the  crown  ought  to  have  an  ef- 
fectual negative  on  the  appointment  of 
the  catholic  bishops, — "  a  conditioa 
(added  his  lordship)  intended  to  meet 
the  just  expectations  not  of  any  bi- 
goted interested  champions  of  intole- 
rance, but  of  men  of  the  purest  inten- 
tions and  most  enlightened  judgments; 
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men  willing  to  do  all  justice  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Irish  bishops,  but  not 
unreasonably  alarmed  at  any  possibi- 
lity by  which  functions  of  such  exten- 
sive influence  might  hereafter  be  con- 
nected with  a  foreign  interest  hostile 
to  the  tranquillity  of  our  country, — a 
danger  lately  very  much  increased  by 
the  captivity  and  disposal  of  the  head 
of  the  catholic  church,— by  the  sei- 
zure of  his  dominions,  and  by  the  de- 
clared intention  of  a  hostile   govern- 
ment to  assume  in  future  the  exclusive 
nomination  of  his  successors."     Such 
was  the  language  of  Lord  Grenville 
on  one  occasion  ;  and  when  he  intro- 
duced his  motion  on  the  catholic  pe- 
tition in  May,  J  808,  he  pronounced 
an  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  veto 
pot  less  decided.     "  Much  has  been 
said  elsewhere  of  the  influence  of  their 
bishops  ;  and  in  a  former  debate  even 
in  this  house,  great  stress  was  laid  on 
the  danger  of  a  catholic  hierarchy.   If 
you  tolerate  the  catholic  church,  which 
is  episcopal,  you  must,  of  course,  al- 
low it  to  have  its  bishops.     But  it  is 
unquestionably  proper  that  the  crown 
should  exercise  an  effectual  negative 
over  the  appointment  of  persons  call- 
.ed   to  execute  these  functions.      To 
this  the  catholics  of  Ireland  declared 
themselves  perfectly  willing  to  accede. 
The  precise  mode  of  giving  effect  to 
the  principle  will  best  be  settled  by 
the  wisdom  of  parliament.     It  is  fit 
matter  for  discussion  in  such  a  com- 
mittee as  I  propose.    The  declaration 
of  the  catholics  on  this  subject  is  an  un- 
questionable proof  of  their  solicitude 
to  meet  the  kindness  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  accede  to  any  practical 
means    of    removing   even    the    most 
groundless  jealousies.     As  such,  I  re- 
joice that  it  has  been  made,  and  I  see 
with  infinite  satisfaction  the  just  im- 
pression which  it  has  universally  pro- 
.duced.     To  me  it  is  not  new ;  I  al- 
ways felt  the  propriety  of  providing 


for  this  point.  The  experience  of 
other  countries  proves  both  its  expe- 
diency and  its  practicability  ;  it  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  plans  intended  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  period  of  the 
Union  ;  and  what  we  then  knew  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  catholics  respect- 
ing it,  left  no  doubt  upon  our  minds 
that  the  matter  might  be  easily  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted."  Such  were 
at  one  time  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
Grenville ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
subsequently  undergone  a  very  consi- 
derable change.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  the  debates  on  the  catholic  ques- 
tion which  ensued  during  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  Earl  Grey  de.. 
dared  that  neither  he  nor  Lord  Gren- 
ville "  had  ever  considered  the  veto  to 
be  indispensable."  It  was  perhaps  to 
such  a  change  of  opinion  as  this, — a 
change  at  once  unexpected  and  unac- 
countable,—a  change  for  which  nei- 
ther the  state  of  the  country  nor  the 
conduct  of  the  catholics  seemed  to 
afford  any  plausible  reason,  that  the 
whig  leaders  alluded,  when  they  de- 
clared at  the  opening  of  the  session 
their  resolution  to  bring  forward  with- 
out delay  the  catholic  question,  in  or- 
der that  the  Regent  and  the  country 
might  know  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

They  accordingly  brought  forward 
the  question  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  session.  On  the  31st  of  January, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  made  amotion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  By  this 
motion  it  was  intended  not  only  to 
bring  the  catholic  question  into  discus- 
sion, but  to  convey  a  severe  censure  on 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment, which  had  exerted  itself  sucr 
cessfully  to  put  down  the  catholic  con- 
vention. 

This  convention  had  presumed  of 
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late  to  discuss  not  only  the  catholic 
claims,  but  the  whole  poHcy  of  the 
empire  ;  and  it  were  superfluous  to 
endeavour  to  prove  the  right  of  the 
Irish  government  to  suppress  it.  It 
is  a  principle  of  common  sense,  which 
requires  no  support  from  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  that  a  system  of  de- 
legation not  regulated  by  the  laws, 
must  at  all  times  prove  extremely  dan- 
gerous ;  that  if  the  people  can  be 
brought  together  through  the  medium 
of  representatives  not  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  constitution,  their 
proceedings  must  give  just  cause  of 
alarm ;  and  that  no  set  of  men  can 
presume  to  represent  the  nation  ex- 
cept those  who  are  chosen  to  serve  in 
parliament  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  The  very  prin- 
ciple of  delegation,  therefore,  cannot 
l>e  recognized,  because  if  it  were  once 
admitted,  a  small  number  of  factious 
and  discontented  persons  might  ac- 
quire an  influence  over  the  body  of  the 
people  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sta- 
bility of  a  regular  government.  It 
were  vain  to  say  that  such  men  had 
been  collected  together  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  catholic  pe- 
tition, or  of  performing  any  other  law- 
iful  act ;  for  as  it  must  be  evident  that 
their  efforts  may,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  be  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
their  meetings  can  never  be  constitu- 
tional, even  if  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  in  point  of  fact  they  had  deviated 
from  the  avowed  and  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  their  asscmbhng.  But  those 
who  on  this  occasion  contended  for 
resenting  so  audacious  an  insult  on  the 
constitution,  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  general  and  abstract  topics  ; 
an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  had 
been  passed  with  the  express  view  of 
putting  down  assemblies  of  this  kind, 
which  had  already  on  more  than  one 
occasion  threatened  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland.  The  Irish  government 
was  therefore  called  upon  to  exert  its 


best  efforts  in  support  of  the  laws  ; 
and  if  any  argument  could  have  been 
wanting  to  induce  the  ministers  to  act 
with  vigour,  surely  the  conduct  of 
the  catholic  delegates  themselves  was 
such  as  to  rouse  in  them  all  the  ener- 
gy of  which  they  were  capable.  The 
members  of  the  catholic  parliament 
who  presumed  to  discuss  the  whole 
aff"airs  not  only  of  the  catholic  commu- 
nity, but  of  the  Irish  nation,  did  not 
content  themselves  with  preparing  a 
petition  for  the  redress  of  the  catholic 
grievances,  but  wandered  into  the 
most  violent  discussions  on  every  sub- 
ject which  was  calculated  to  raise  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  hurry 
them  into  acts  of  insurrection.  The 
ministers,  therefore,  determined  to  put 
the  convention  act  in  force  ;  but  they 
were  anxious  also  that  this  measure  of 
necessary  vigour  should  be  preceded 
by  a  most  careful  enquiry  into  the 
character  and  views  of  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed,  and  by  pater- 
nal warnings  to  the  people  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  delusions  which 
prevailed  among  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  accusations,  therefore,  which 
were  brought  against  the  Irish  govern- 
ment by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  by  Lord  Milton  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed with  confidence  that  it  was  acting 
in  the  strict  discharge  of  an  import- 
ant duty  ;  that  it  was  merely  exerci- 
sing a  power  which  would  have  be- 
longed to  it  independently  of  any  spe- 
cial enactment,  but  which  had  at  all 
events  been  distinctly  conferred  by  an 
express  provision  of  the  legislature. 

The  history  of  this  statute,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  may 
be  explained  in  a  few  words.  Ib 
a  season  of  great  turbulence,  when 
the  same  artifices  by  which  the  dema- 
gogues of  Ireland  now  endeavoured 
to  convulse  the  country  had  been  put 
ill  practice,  the  legislature  found  it- 
self compelled  to  declare,  in  a  more 
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formal  manner,  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  by  denouncing  those  socie- 
ties which,  under  false  pretences,  were 
endeavouring  to  usurp  the  powers  of 
the  legislature,  and  to  subvert  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  country  ;  by 
declaring,  in  short,  that  any  conven- 
tion implying  the  principles  of  delega- 
tion, is  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
in  that  season  of  anarchy,  it  was  the 
practice  of  these  demagogues  to  as- 
semble in  their  representative  capacity 
under  the  pretence  of  petitioning  par- 
liament ;  the  convention  act,  however, 
expressly  declared,  that  all  those  who 
should  assemble  in  this  manner,  and 
under  such  pretences,  should  be  held 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  should 
incur  certain  penalties.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  statute  which  the  Irish 
ministers  resolved  to  enforce. 

When  the  Irish  government  deter- 
mined to  put  down  the  catho  ic  parlia- 
ment, after  its  proceedings  had  exci- 
ted great  alarm,  and  the  measure  of  its 
transgressions  agahist  the  laws  had 
been  completed,  various  futile  pre- 
texts were  set  up  in  defence  of  the  de- 
liiMjuents.  The  convention  act,  it  was 
said,  provided  only  for  the  dispersion 
of  such  assemblies  as  were  convened 
under  the  pretence  of  petitioning  ;  but 
the  catholic  delegates  had  not  assem- 
bled under  any  pretence,  but  had  met 
for  the  real  and  serious  purpose  of 
prepariiTg  the  catholic  petition. — The 
answer  to  this  reasoning,  however,  was 
twofold.  The  act  had  manifestly  pro- 
scribed all  assemblies  brought  toge- 
ther under  the  forms  of  representa- 
tion ;  and  it  could  be  of  no  import- 
ance that  these  illegal  assembhes  at- 
tempted to  cover  their  designs  by  a 
mere  pretence — by  affecting  to  be  en- 
gaged in  preparing  petitions  to  the 
legislature,  i'he  act  declared,  that 
they  fraudulently  availed  themselves  of 
a  privilege,  the  exercise  of  which  is 
otherwise  quite  lawful,  to  embark  in 


projects  which  the  laws  of  no  well-re- 
gulated country  can  ever  permit.-— 
There  was  no  necessity,  therefore,  for 
proving  that  the  real  objects  of  these 
assemblies  was  not  that  of  petition- 
ing, for  the  statute  directly  announ- 
ced that  the  privilege  of  petitioning,^ 
a  privilege  which  in  other  circumstan- 
ces may  be  legally  exercised, — was  bj 
such  representatives  employed  as  a 
mask  to  conceal  their  illegal  proceed- 
ings. It  was  enough  to  convict  the 
catholic  delegates  under  the  law,  that 
they  adopted  a  mode  of  preparing 
their  petition  which  was  in  itself  un- 
constitutional, and  which  a  special 
statute  had  declared  to  be  illegal.— 
But  there  was  little  need  for  entering 
on  such  arguments  in  discussing  the 
case  of  the  catholic  delegates,  since,  so 
far  from  confining  themselves  to  the 
mere  object  of  petitioning,  they  had 
maliciously  entertained,  and  discussed 
with  the  greatest  violence,  not  only 
every  question  connected  with  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  Ireland,  but  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  empire.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  government,  there- 
fore, in  putting  down  the  convention, 
was  not  only  justifiable,  but  laudable 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  its  advo- 
cates had  no  very  difficult  task  in  ma- 
king a  firm  and  vigorous  defence  a- 
gainst  the  groundless  charges  which 
were  brought  forward  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
for  the  supporters  of  the  motions,  that 
the  general  question  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation had  been  blended  with  the 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
government.  If  a  motion  had  been 
temperately  brought  forward  ior  the 
consideration  of  th.  catholic  claims,— 
if  the  question  had  been  agitated  in 
the  spirit  of  fairness,  and  with  a  view 
to  deliberate  discusaion,  there  was  a 
chance  that  the  motion  might  have 
been  received  and  referred  to  a  com> 
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mittee.  But  such  was  the  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  unfortunately  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland  were  at  this  time 
committed — such  was  their  hostility  to 
the  administration,  and  so  severe  were 
the  terms  in  which  they  arraigned  the 
measures  of  government,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  had  exerted  themselves 
to  make  the  ministers  their  enemies, 
and  to  kindle  a  feeling  of  the  most 
lively  resentment  against  their  own 
cause.  They  blamed  the  Irish  go- 
vernment for  the  efforts  which  it  had 
ipade  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  coun* 
try, — they  actively  and  warmly  took 
the  part  of  those  who  had  endeavoured 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Irish  po- 
pulace ;  and  with  such  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, they  most  indiscreetly  com- 
bined the  great  question  of  catholic 
emancipation.  Those  who  were  really 
interested  on  principle  in  the  success 
of  the  catholic  petitions, — those  who 
fairly  and  honourably  desired  that  this 
great  question  might  be  put  to  rest 
for  the  sake  of  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  the  empire  ;  the  catholics 
themselves,  and  all  who  were  inclined 
to  support  them  on  fair  and  honour- 
able principles,  must  have  disapproved 
of  such  proceedings.  The  conse- 
quences were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  ;  both  the  motions  were  re- 
jected by  a  very  large  majority. 

Such  was  the  fate  or  this  attack 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  catholic  question  was 
not  so  easily  disposed  of.  As  this  sub- 
ject, however,  has  become  of  such  mag- 
nitude in  the  politics  of  the  country — 
as  it  was  so  often  discussed  during  the 
course  of  this  session  of  parhament, 
and  occasioned  so  brilHant  a  display  of 
talent  and  eloquence,  a  more  expanded 
Tiew  of  it  is  reserved  for  a  separate 
chapter,  which  shall  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  a  question,  which,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  filled  the  public 
mind  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  But 
before  interrupting  the  narration,  it 
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will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  out- 
line of  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
on  the  subject  of  the  catholic  claims. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  Lord  Do- 
noughmore  nvoved  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  "  That  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration, 
the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  on 
his  majesty's  subjects  professing  the 
catholic  religion,  and  that  the  petition 
of  the  I^ish  catholics  and  protestants, 
as  well  as  of  the  English  catholics  and 
dissenters,  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee." On  the  23d  ofthe  same  month, 
Mr  Grattan  made  a  similar  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  wa» 
followed  by  a  very  full  and  able  discus- 
sion. A  considerable  majority,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament against  the  motions. — On  the 
22d  of  June,  Mr  Canning  concluded 
an  eloquent  speech,  by  moving,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  "  should, 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
take  into  its  most  serious  considera- 
tion, the  state  of  the  laws  affecting 
his  majesty's  cathoUc  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
such  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjust- 
ment as  might  be  conducive  to  the 
peace  and  strength  of  the  united  king- 
doms, to  the  stability  of  the  protes- 
tant  establishment,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction and  concord  of  all  classes  of 
his  majesty's  subjects."  This  motion 
was,  after  an  able  debate,  carried  by  a 
majority  of  129  ;  and  it  was  generally- 
supposed  that  the  catholic  cause  had 
thus  obtained  a  com.plete  and  perma- 
nent triumph.  And  the  question  might 
indeed  have  been  carried  about  this 
period,  had  it  not  been  for  the  folly 
of  some  persons  v/hora  the  catholics 
had  unhappily  permitted  to  interfere 
with  their  affairs.  But  while  Mr 
Canning's  motion  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
resolutions  passed  by  a  catholic  meet- 
ing in  DubHn,  made  their  appear- 
ance, demanding  the  unqualified  con- , 
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cession  of  the  catholic  claims,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  declaring  that  nothing 
less  would  satisfy  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  threatening  their  enemies 
■with  the  most  exemplary  vengeance. 
The  Catholic  Board,  as  this  strange 
association  is  pleased  to  style  itself, 
was  even  imprudent  enough  to  avow, 
that  these  resolutions  had  been  known 
in  London  before  the  vote  was  taken 
on  Mr  Canning's  motion;  and  to  boast, 
that  the  violence  of  an  Irish  conven- 
tion had  intimidated  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  late  memorable  de- 
bate. These  wild  measures  which 
were  pursued  by  the  demagogues  in 
Dublin,  and  not  disavowed  by  those 
whom  they  pretended  to  represent, 
had  great  influence  on  the  British 
legislature  ;  and  when  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  motion  precisely 
in  the  same  terms  with  that  which 
Mr  Canning  had  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  negatived,  al- 
though by  a  very  small  majority. — 
The  temper  of  the  legislature,  and  of 
the  country  at  this  period,  might  thus 
have  ensured  the  triumph  of  the  catho- 
lic cause,had  the  petitioners  themselves 
behaved  even  with  tolerable  prudence  ; 
but  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
management  of  deperate  men,  and  they 
found  the  legislature  prepared  to  put 
down  their  daring  pretensions.  They 
were  thus  taught  a  lesson,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  long  remember — 
that  threats  and  violence  will  be  of 
no  service  to  their  cause  ;  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  disengage  themselves 
from  the  unhappy  connections  which 
they  have  imprudently  formed  ;  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  disavow  the  lawless 
proceedings  of  their  self-elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  the  British  par- 
liament has  too  much  virtue  ever  to 
yield  to  the  insolence  of  faction  or  the 
frenzy  of  rebellion. 

Thus  were  the  fairest  prospects  of 
tihe  catholics  blasted  by  their  own  im< 


prudence,  and  their  hopes  of  a  speedy 
recovery  of  their  privileges  removed 
to  a  greater  distance  than  before. 
They  very  soon  became  sensible  of 
the  errors  which  had  been  committed 
by  the  late  aggregate  meeting ;  and 
some  of  the  more  respectable  members 
lost  no  time  in  calling  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting,  to  rescind  the  resolu- 
tions which  had  given  so  much  of- 
fence. This  meeting  was  attended  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Irish  catholic  gentlemen,  who  regret- 
ted that  they  had  been  absent  from 
the  late  aggregate  meeting,  and  de- 
clared in  the  most  pointed  ttrms  their 
disapprobation  of  the  resolutions,  and 
their  apprehensions  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  might  result  from 
an  act  of  such  consummate  folly. 

The  feelings  of  the  protestants  in 
England  were  strongly  roused  by  the 
result  of  the  discussion  on  Mr  Can- 
ning's motion  ;  and  threatening  let- 
ters were  sent  to  some  members  of 
opposition,  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  they  had  conceded  the 
catholic  claims.  It  was  thought  that 
their  exertions  had  contributed  to  the 
late  result  which  was  so  much  depre- 
cated ;  that  they  had  spared  no  pains 
to  promote  that  object,  and  had  some- 
times condescended  to  make  a  ques- 
tion of  general  and  serious  interest, 
one  of  mere  party  politics. — There 
was  no  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that 
the  lecent  proceedings  in  the  House  I 
of  Commons  were  warmly  approved 
by  the  people,  since  not  a  single  pe-  < 
tition  had  been  presented  from  anyi 
county  or  corporate  body  in  England -i 
in  favour  of  the  catholic  claims.  It 
was  supposed,  therefore,  that  if  the 
question  had  taken  the  same  turn  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  it  did  in 
the  Commons,  a  very  strong  sensation 
would  have  been  produced  ;  and  that 
although  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
had  remained  passive  so  long  as  they 
imagined  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
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dread  the  concession  of  the  catholic 
claims,  they  might  have  been  roused 
to  very  serious  outrages,  had  the  con- 
cessions been  actually  made. — An  im- 
pression prevailed  at  this  time,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  different  parties  had 
found  it  convenient  to  enter  into  a 
kind  of  compromise  on  the  subject ; 
that  they  had  agreed  to  barter  away 
the  constitution  ;  that  whatever  was 
catholic,  had  been  erroneously  con- 
sidered by  them  as  liberal  and  tolerant, 
while  the  protestants  had  been  unjustly 
described  as  mere  bigots  and  perse- 
cutors. Many  persons  were  disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  catholics 
themselves,  who  refused  to  receive 
concession  as  a  favour,  and  claimed 
every  thing  as  matter  of  right ;  who 
rejected  all  conditions  with  contempt, 
and  imperiously  dictated  to  the  legis- 
lature in  what  was  emphatically  de- 
scribed as  the  genuine  spirit  of  catholic 
arrogance  and  ambition.  It  was  in- 
sinuated^ that  the  late  concession  had 
been  unfairly  made  ;  that  the  coun- 
try had  not  been  told  the  whole  truth  ; 
that  the  question  did  not  relate  to 
the  mere  granting  of  a  few  privileges 
and  places —  that  the  catholic  religion 
was  to  become  the  religion  of  the 
state  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  measures 
now  pursued  would  be  found  to  be 
mere  preliminary  steps  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union,  and  the  separation 
of  the  two  countries. — There  can  be 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  such  principles 
were  avowed  by  some  of  the  Irish 
demagogues  ;  and  not  only  was  this 
circumstance  strongly  insisted  on,  but 
the  whole  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
catholic  committee  were  recapitulated, 
as  affording  decisive  evidence,  that  their 
views  must  naturally  and  inevitably  lead 
to  the  most  disastrous  results. 

It  must,  no  doubt, be  confessed,  that 
the  conduct  of  some  demagogues, 
who  had  at  least  the  indirect  sanc- 
tion of  the  catholics,  was  in  the  high- 
est degree   indiscreet  and  insulting. 


So  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  re- 
sult of  Mr  Canning's  motion  reached 
Ireland,  they  proclaimed  not  only  that 
the  resolutions  of  the  aggregate  meet- 
ing had  influenced  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  that  the  vote 
itself  amounted  to  a  pledge  that  the 
resolutions  to  their  full  extent  would 
be  carried  into  effect.  "  The  House 
of  Commons,"  said  they,  **  stands 
pledged  to  the  early  consideration  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  catholics  ;  that 
pledge  was  given  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  resolutions  at  the  last 
aggregate  meetingin  Fishamble-street ; 
let  the  cabinet  bring  forward  the  so- 
much-talked-of  securities  ;  the  catho- 
lics of  Ireland  have  irrevocably  deter- 
mined not  to  give  any  security."  They 
added,  that  "  they  would  not  enter 
into  any  treaty  ;  that  they  would  not 
stoop  to  any  compromise  ;"  and  from 
such  declarations,  it  was  inferred,  that 
the  success  of  the  catholic  question 
was  not  what  the  leading  agitators 
desired.  They  hoped  that  the  legis- 
lature would  insist  on  having  securi- 
ties ;  while  the  catholics  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  refuse  them  ;  and  they 
fondly  believed  that  animosity  and 
disturbance,  the  dissolution  of  the 
union,  and  the  separation  of  the  two 
countries,  might  be  the  consequence. 
They  recommended  to  the  catholic 
freeholders  to  oppose  any  candidate, 
who  should  not  pledge  himself  to  sup- 
port the  catholic  question,  or  who 
should  have  lent,  or  was  likely  to  lend, 
his  support  to  the  administration  ;  so 
that  whatever  measures  were  proposed 
by  the  ministers,  were  to  be  systema- 
tically resisted  by  men  who  designated 
the  protestants  as  intolerant  persecu- 
tors and  bigots.  By  such  proceedings 
the  catholics  failed  to  attain  the  object 
which  they  had  so  much  at  heart.  Some 
illustrious  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  among  whom  was  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  expressly  declared* 
that  they  voted  against  Lord  Welle»- 
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ley's  motion,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
gust and  alarm  which  had  been  exci- 
ted by  the  conduct  of  the  cathohcs  ; 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  fair  and 
deliberate  discussion  of  this  great  sub- 
ject, which  may  not  soon  recur,  was 
thus  thrown  away  by  a  combination 
of  insolence  and  folly,  which  has  sel- 
dom been  paralleled. 

Mr  Parnell,  towards  the  close  of 
the  session,  brought  forward  a  motion, 
*•  That  the  House  should  early  next 
session  of  parliament  take  into  its  most 
serious  consideration,  the  state  of  the 
laws  relating  to  tithes  in  Ireland,  with 
a  view  to  a  legislative  measure  condu- 
cive to  the  relief  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  satisfac- 
tory provision  of  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church."  In  support  of 
this  motion  it  was  stated,  that  nine  of 
the  largest  counties  of  Ireland  had 
presented  petitions,  or  had  publicly 
declared,  that  some  alteration  in  the 
present  system  was  indispensable;  that 
the  same  opinion  prevailed  very  gene- 
rally throughout  Ireland,  and  that 
even  the  clergy  themselves  were  de- 
sirous of  relief.  That  the  state  of  Ire- 
land renders  the  levying  of  tithes  in 
that  country  a  much  more  intolerable 
burden,  than  the  same  exactions  are  in 
England  ;  that  one-tenth  only  of  the 
Irish  people  belong  to  the  established 
church  ;  that  nine-tenths  of  them  ac- 
cordingly pay  for  two  establishments  ; 
and  that  although  the  catholics  had, 
from  a  sense  of  delicacy,  declined  in- 
terfering in  this  question,  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  chief  sufferers  in  the 
present  state  of  things  :  That  the  prac- 
tice  of  enforcing  payment  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  is  but  of  modern  date,a  circum- 
stance which  very  much  increases  the 
grievar.cc  ;  that  even  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  the  clergy  had  not  been  able 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes  on 
many  articles  on  which  they  are  due  by 
the  ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  the 
law  i   and  that  the  lands  in  Ireland  of 


course  are  not  sold  and  bought  as  id 
England,  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
one-tenth    of    the    produce    to    the 
church  :  That  a  great  uncertainty  thus 
arises  as  to  what  things  are  tithable, 
and  what  tithe  is  payable  on  them  ; 
that  new  incumbents  frequently  alter 
the  former  charges,  which  is  a  source       . 
of  great  oppression  to  the  land-holder ;       ^ 
and  that  useless  litigation  thus  ensues,       ' 
highly  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  church,  but  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  people  :    That  the  lower 
orders  in  Ireland  are  in  general  holders 
of  land,  which  they  keep  in  tillage, 
and  which  is  of  course  Hable  to  tithes  ; 
that  the  great  farmers  have  almost  all 
their  lands  in  pasture,  and  are  thus 
exempted  ;  and  that  the  burden  of  the 
tithes  in  Ireland  of  course  falls  chiefly 
on  the  poorer  classes  :  That  the  clergy 
are  obliged  to  employ  tithe-proctors 
and     tithe-farmers    to    collect    their 
tithes,  who  proceed  with  the  greatest 
rigour,  and  occasion  the  most  serious 
discontent :   That  the  great  evils  of 
which  the  Irish  complain  do  not  arise 
so  much  either  from  the  absence  of 
their  gentry,  or  the  character  of  the 
middlemen,  as  from  the  grievance  now 
stated  ;  and  although  the  laws  protect 
most  effectually  the  tenant  in  his  deal- 
ing with  his  landlord,  they  place  him 
with  respect  to  tithes  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  clergj'.     There   is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  some  remedy 
for  this  evil  may  not  easily  be  disco- 
vered, since  it  is  well  known  that  Mr 
Pitt  had  prepared  a  plan  for  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes  in  Ireland,  which,  if 
it  had  been  carried  into  effect,  must 
have  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
consequences. — Mr  Parnell  then  sug- 
gested that  the  evil  might  be  remedied 
in  various  ways.  First,  by  a  valuation 
of  tithes  by  commissioners,  agreeably 
to  the  precedents  of  former  acts  of 
parliament.     Secondly,  by  a  certain 
tax    on  lands  now  subject  to   tithes 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  tithes 
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at  present  received.  Thirdly,  by  a  pro- 
vision to  protect  the  clergy  against 
changes  in  the  value  of  money,  on 
the  principle  of  18th  Elizabeth,  chap. 
6.  for  securing  to  the  universities  the 
value  of  their  lands  by  making  the 
price  of  corn  the  criterion  of  the  rents 
received. — Mr  Parnell,  however,  sug- 
gested that  in  the  first  instance  a 
certain  tax  should  be  imposed  on 
each  grower  in  lieu  of  the  tithes,  an 
arrangement  being  made  at  the  same 
time  by  which  lands  should  be  pur- 
chased so  soon  as  they  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  granted  to  the  church  as 
the  final  equivalent  for  the  tithes.  He 
proposed  that  the  tax  should  be  paid 
to  government  as  a  return  for  the 
sums  necessary  to  be  advanced  to  pur- 
chase the  lands  ;  and  maintained  that 
this  measure  would  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  established  church, 
which  could  never  be  safe,  while  the 
increaseof  its  income  generated  so  much 
discontent ;  that  it  would  enable  Ire- 
land to  extend  her  tillage,  and  supply 
England  with  the  corn  which  she  does 
not  grow  for  her  own  consumption  ; 
and  would  promote  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland,  conciliate  the  peo- 
ple, and  extend  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire.—The  difficulties,  however,  which 


opposed  themselves  to  the  execution 
of  any  of  these  plans,  and  which  were 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Wellesley  Pole 
and  other  members,  seemed  to  be 
nearly  insurmountable.  The  clergy 
of  Ireland  enjoy,  in  point  of  fact,  be- 
tween a  twentieth  and  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  produce ;  in  many  cases  not 
more  than  a  thirtieth.  But  in  a  com- 
mutation, it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed  upon  any  other  principle,  than 
that  of  allowing  the  clergy  what  they 
are  entitled  to  by  law,  viz.  a  tenth  of 
the  produce.  If  they  should  not  re- 
ceive this  they  would  receive  less  than 
their  right,  and  if  they  were  allowed 
a  tenth,  the  people  of  Ireland  must 
pay  more  than  the  double  of  what  they 
at  present  contribute.  As  no  commu- 
tation, therefore,  could  be  effected 
without  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
Irish  people,  it  seemed  highly  inexpe- 
dient to  urge  any  plan  of  this  kind,  at 
a  moment  when  the  supposed  oppres- 
sions existing  in  this  part  of  the  em- 
pire had  attracted  so  much  notice  and 
produced  so  much  discontent. — Mr 
Parnell's  motion  was  therefore  nega- 
tived ;  and  the  project  of  relieving 
Ireland  from  an  evil  of  acknowledged 
magnitude,  and  of  difficult  remedy, 
was  for  the  present  abandoned. 
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The  Catholic  Question.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  Claims  of  the  Catholics, 
Reflections  on  the  Subject^  and  on  the  future  Prospects  qfthat  Body. 


X  HE  question  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion has  of  late  years  occupied  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  legislature,  and  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  country.  The  interest 
naturally  excited  by  a  discussion  of 
great  intrinsic  importance,  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  stormy  violence  with 
which  the  claims  of  the  catholics  have 
been  pursued,  and  perpetuated  by  the 
bitter  divisions  in  the  state,  of  which 
the  catholic  question  has  become  the 
badge.  During  the  year  1812,  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  were  sustained 
and  opposed  in  parliament  with  an  ener- 
gy and  enthusiasm,  which  have  seldom 
been  equalled  ;  many  conflicts  took 
place  in  which  the  very  highest  talents 
of  the  country  were  drawn  into  vigo- 
rous operation  ;  and  some  powerful 
and  brilliant  orations  were  pronounced, 
which  would  be  altogether  spoiled  by 
abridgement.  Such,  besides,  is  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  that  no  attempt 
to  abridge  the  pleadings  could  es- 
cape the  imputation  of  partiality, — 
a  charge  which  might  have  a  better 
foundation  in  justice  than  even  the  au- 
thor had  suspected.  Yet  how  imper- 
fect would  any  account  of  the  trai.sac- 
tions  of  this  period  be,  which  preser- 
ved no  vestige  of  the  general  state  of 
public  sentiment  on  a  subject  of  such 
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magnitude  ;  which  entirely  disregarded 
the  new  lights  struck  out  in  the  colli- 
sion of  the  most  powerful  minds,  con- 
tending with  ardour  in  a  cause  so  mo- 
mentous ;  and  neglected  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity  of  commemorating,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  the  high  endowments 
of  those  men,  who,  even  in  an  age  so 
often  described  as  comparatively  bar- 
ren in  great  public  characters,  conti- 
nued to  shed  a  lustre  round  the  British 
senate.  It  must  also  be  recollected, 
that  the  chief  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  this  great  question  have  already  met 
the  public  eye  in  so  many  shapes,  that 
a  mere  abridgement  would  disgust  as 
an  useless  repetition  ;  but  there  is  in 
the  vigour  and  animation  of  a  speech 
actually  pronounced  by  a  great  orator 
on  an  interesting  occasion,  a  virtue 
which  wiU  give  freshness  even  to  stale 
arguments,  and  the  highest  possible  re- 
lish to  sentiments  which  have  novelty 
as  well  as  truth  to  recommend  them. 
Among  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  catho- 
lics, the  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr 
Canning  stood  pre-eminent,  and,  by 
the  acknowledgement  even  of  the  -old 
advocates  of  cathohc  emancipation, 
added  new  honour  to  their  name.  Their 
speeches  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
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delight  even  by  persons  (if  there  be 
any  such)  who  care  little  about  the 
issue  of  the  discussion  ;  while  the 
grave  and  sober  argument  of  some  of 
their  opponents  may  teach  the  vulgar 
advocates  of  emancipation,  that  the 
question  is  not  so  clear  of  difficulties 
as  they  imagine,  and  that  there  may 
be  greater  dangers  in  a  headlong  im- 
petuosity, than  they  have  penetration 
enough  to  discover. 

When  Lord  Morpeth  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land and  the  claims  of  the  catholics, 
Mr    Canning    rose    after    Sir    John 

Nichol,    and    spoke   as    follows : 

**  In  approaching  the  discussion  of 
this  great  question,  I  am  aware  that 
I  labour  under  many  disadvantages. 
The  feelings  and  passions  of  men 
are  so  warmly  interested  on  the  one 
side  or  other,  that  to  engage  in  the 
discussion  without  adopting,  in  some 
measure,  the  views  and  language  of 
a  partizan,  is,  I  am  perfectly  sensible, 
to  incur  the  risk  of  disappointing 
both  parties  and  pleasing  neither.  But 
this  disadvantage  I  am  not  afraid  to 
encounter.  If  1  know  my  own  heart, 
I  come  to  the  present  question  unin- 
fluenced by  any  selfish  motives,  by  any 
objects  either  of  power  or  popularity. 
I  wish  merely  to  do  my  duty.  I  seek 
not  the  triumph  of  either  party,  but  I 
look  to  the  tranquillity,  the  security, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  whole. 

"  Much  has  been  said,  in  the  vari- 
ous debates  that  have  taken  place  on 
this  subject,  of  promises  made,  or  un- 
derstandings entered  into,  at  the  time  of 
the  Union.  Promises,  I  know  of  none ; 
nor  do  1  believe  that  any  were  made. 
An  understanding  there  certainly  was, 
not  expressed  by  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  fairly  to  be  collected  from 
the  language  of  almost  every  man  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Union  in  cither 
house  of  parliament ; — that,  whereas 
the   separate   resident    legislature   of 


Ireland,  surrounded  and  agitated  by 
local  passions  and  prejudices,  was  in- 
competent to  discuss,  impartially  and 
dispassionately,  the  subject  of  the  ca- 
tholic claims, — the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Union,  being  removed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  those  local  feelings,  and  from 
the  sphere  of  those  prejudices  which 
obstructed  a  temperate  discussion  in 
Ireland,  might  safely  and  conveniently 
entertain  the  question,  and  might  come 
to  a  rational  and  enlightened  decision 
upon  it. 

*'  That  time  arrived.  The  Union 
being  accomplished,  the  question  was 
open  to  discussion  in  the  united  par- 
liament ;  when  an  obstacle  arose,  to 
the  nature  of  which  it  would  not  be 
fitting  to  do  more  than  allude  ;  but  of 
which  I  believe  it  may  be  said,  with- 
out hazard  of  contradiction,  that, 
however  it  might  impede  for  a  time^ 
the  consummation  of  their  wishes, 
there  is  no  virtuous  and  loyal  catholic 
who  does  not  deeply  deplore  its  re- 
moval. 

"  Is  it  at  this  moment,  when  the  ex- 
pectations, well  or  ill  founded,  under 
which  the  Union  was  brought  about, 
might  be  realized, — when  the  claims 
of  the  catholics  might  at  length,  with- 
out impediment,  be  submitted  to  par- 
liamentary consideration — is  it  ut  this 
moment  that  my  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (Sir  John  Nichol)  would 
break  the  word  of  promise  to  the  hopes 
of  the  catholics,  and  shut  the  door 
against  their  expectations  for  ever  ?  I 
do  not  say  that  the  claims  of  the  catho- 
lics can  this  day  be  granted.  I  do  not 
say  with  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Mor- 
peth) that  this  is  the  moment  for  ta- 
king them  into  consideration.  I  agree, 
indeed,  with  my  noble  friend  as  to  the 
great  and  urgent  importance  of  the 
subject  ;  but  I  rather  think  my  noble 
friend  does  jiot  agree  with  me  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  that 
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encompass  it.  But  whatever  doubt  I 
may  entertain  as  to  the  view  which  my 
noble  friend  has  taken  of  the  subject, 
however  much  I  may  be  disposed  to 
question  whether  he  has  considered  it 
in  all  its  details,  and  in  all  itsbearinTg, 
I  must  own,  that  my  right  honourable 
and  learned  friend  (Sir  J.  Nichol)  has 
done  so  much  to  simplify  the  question, 
—that  if,  of  the  two,  I  must  agree 
with  the  one  or  the  other,  I  could  not 
refuse  my  noble  friend  the  preference. 
If  the  only  option  were,  whether  we 
should  go  on  at  once  to  the  extrem<;st 
limit  of  concesaiou,  or  should  present- 
ly retrace  our  steps,  retract  former  re- 
laxations, and  re-enact  former  disabili- 
ties, I  could  ^ave  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  alternative  for  which  I  should  give 
my  vote. 

"  But  in  the  view  which  I  take  of 
this  great  qucbticn,  it  is  not  quite  so 
simple  in  its  nature.  It  cannot,  I  think, 
be  considered  without  reference  to 
times  and  circumstances.  It  is  not  to 
be  decided  on  abslract  principles  alone. 
Those  principles  must  be  modified  in 
|:heir  application  by  a  view  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  Ireland  ; — of  the  relation 
jn  which  Ireland  now  stands  to  the 
whole  of  the  British  empire  ; — and  of 
the  situation  of  that  empire,  as  affect- 
ed by  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
world. 

"  When  I  look  to  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  with  a  great  and  growing 
population, — a  population  growing, 
not  in  numbers  only,  but  in  wealth  ar,d 
intelligence  ;  and  aspiring,  from  what 
they  have  already  tasted  of  freedom, 
to  a  more  enlarged  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  privileges  from  which  they  are 
still  excluded  ; — when  I  consider  that 
to  this  situation,  they  have  been  gra- 
dually raised,  from  a  condition  where- 
in no  class  of  people  had  ever  before 
been  placed  by  the  laws  of  a  Chris- 
tian country,  1  cannot  think  it  proba- 
ble, that  in  this  situation  they  should 


long  contentedly  continue.  Neither 
can  I  think  it  wise,  if  it  were  practi- 
cable, to  determine  upon  permanently 
shutting  them  out  from  the  pale  of.the 
constitution. 

*'  It  is  admitted,  that  since  the  pe- 
riod of  their  humiliation,  the  catholics 
have  disclaimed  many  of  the  tenets 
which  were  once  imputed  to  them, 
and  which  formed  the  justification  of 
that  system  of  depression  under  which 
they  were  formerly  holden.  But  my 
right  honourable  and  learned  friend 
takes  what  appears  to  me  rather  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  good  beha- 
viour of  the  catholics,  and  attributes  it 
exclusively  to  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  restrictive  laws.  He  does  not 
distinctly  avow  indeed  the  intention  of 
restoring  those  laws  ;  but  such,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  the  course  and 
tendency  of  his  reasoning  ;  and  no  man 
who  follows  the  argument  to  its  legi- 
timate consequences,  can  doubt  that 
this  is  in  fact  the  implied  doctrine  of 
those  who  think  with  my  right  honour- 
able and  learned  friend.  The  more  the 
catholic  was  restricted,  says  my  right 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  the 
more  quiet  he  became.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  true  ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which, 
if  we  took  it  as  the  guide  of  our  poli- 
cy, might  lead  us  a  little  too  far.  It 
seems  somewhat  a-kin  to  the  old  adage, 
that  "  dead  men  tell  no  tales  ;"  for  it 
must  be  granted,  that  the  man  in 
whom  the  best  powers  and  faculties  of 
life,  civil  freedom,  and  all  the  social 
passions,  were  extinguished,  was  like- 
ly to  be  quiet  enough. 

"  But  does  my  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend  really  think  that  such  a 
system  was  politic  ?  or  that  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  when  justified,  or 
supposed  to  be  justified,  by  necessity, 
it  would  be  politic  to  revive  or  to  per- 
severe in  it  now  ?  Would  he  again 
place  the  catholic  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  should  not  have  the  right  of 
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bequeathing  his  own  property ;  of 
educating  his  own  children  ;  of  exer- 
cising any  of  the  rights — 1  will  not 
say  of  a  freeman,  but  of  a  manumitted 
slave  ?  Would  he  thus  undo  the  work 
of  beneficence  which  has  so  honoura- 
bly distinguished  the  present  reign  ? 
For  during  the  present  reign  it  is,  and 
during  the  latter  half  of  it,  that  the 
catholic  has  been  raised  from  so  abject 
a  situation  to  his  present  comparative- 
ly improved,  but  imperfect  enjoyment 
of  civil  privileges.  Or  does  my  right 
honourable  and  learned  friend  only 
think  that  these  wise  and  salutary  re- 
gulations, though  abolished,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  ?  that  though  we 
have  partially,  perhaps  improvidently, 
removed  the  weight  of  the  chain  from 
the  limbs  of  the  catholic,  we  ought  to 
leave  a  link  or  two  behind,  to  remind 
him  that  he  was  once  in  fetters? 

"  But  without  defending,  in  all  their 
disgusting  detail,  those  numerous  pe- 
nalties and  disabilities  under  which  the 
catholics  formerly  laboured,  my  right 
honourable  and  learned  friend  contents 
himself  with  asking,  whether  what  was 
once  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  state,  and  so  conducive 
to  its  tranquillity,  can  now  be  safely 
cancelled  as  useless  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  answer  that  I  cannot  see,  even 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  past  times, 
a  suf&cient  apology  for  the  past  sys- 
tem. I  cannot  conceive  any  state  of 
society  in  which  such  restrictions  could 
be  absolutely  Justified.  I  could  not, 
in  any  state  of  things  which  my  ima- 
gination can  suggest,  in  a  civilized 
country,  among  citizens  of  the  same 
soil,  approve  of  such  means  of  produ- 
cing tranquillity.  1  could  not  give 
jny  voice  for  the  policy  of  propping 
up  the  state  by  dissociating  half  its 
subjects  from  the  charities  of  human 
life  ;  from  the  ties  of  kindred  ;  from 
the  confidence  of  famiharity  and  friend- 
ship ;  from  all  that  endears  society  to 
man,  and  connects  him,  through  his 


family,  with  his  country.  I  think  such 
a  system  must  at  all  times  have  been  as 
mischievous  in  politics  as  detestable  in 
morality,  however  effectually  it  may 
have  tranquillized  the  populatios 
which  it  proscribed. 

"  But  excuses,  though  not  justifi- 
cations, might  perhaps  exist  in  a  former 
state  of  things,  which  do  net  exist 
now.  The  system  itself  might  be  de- 
fended by  arguments,  which  do  not 
apply  to  the  fragments  of  that  system, 
broken  down  and  scattered  as  it  hai 
been  in  these  latter  times  by  the  silent 
progress  of  events,  and  by  the  grow- 
ing liberality,  of  the  legislature.  The 
onus  lies,  says  my  right  honourable 
and  learned  friend,  on  those  who  call 
for  innovation,  to  show  that  there  i» 
ground  for  innovating,  and  that  we 
can  innovate  with  safety.  The  onus 
lies,  it  may  be  answered,  on  those  who 
recommend  the  preserving,  with  such 
perverse  partiality,  the  disjointed  frame 
of  a  machine,  according  to  their  own 
confession  no  longer  efficient  for  the 
purposes  of  coercion  and  consequent 
tranquillity.  Would  they  preserve 
what  they  admit  and  regret  to  be  mu- 
tilated, and  inoperative,  as  matter  of 
example,  or  of  warning,  to  future 
ages  ?  or  as  matter  of  pride  and  credit 
to  the  legislative  contrivance  of  our 
ancestors  ?  Are  they  anxious  that  pos- 
terity may  be  enabled  to  conjecture, 
from  its  remains,  how  formidable  the 
force  of  the  whole  complicated  instru- 
ment must  have  been  when  it  existed 
in  all  its  terrible  perfection,  and  was 
worked  with  an  unsparing  hand  ? 

**  My  right  honourable  and  learned 
friend  and  I  differ  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  this,  that  he  views  and  has  argued 
this  question  as  if  it  were  solely  a  re- 
ligious question,  whereas  I  feel  it  rcij 
duty  to  argue  it  in  this  House  upon 
political  grounds  alone.  My  right 
honourable  and  learned  friend  has  in- 
deed declared  (and  seemed  to  take 
credit  for  the  candour  of  the  declara- 
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tion)  that  he  would  not  go  into  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  the 
adoration  of  saints,  or  other  myste- 
rious points  of  the  popish  faith.  But 
why  did  he  not  go  into  them  ?  Be- 
cause he  in  effect  took  them  for  grant- 
ed ;  and  argued  from  them  without 
submitting  to  the  inconvenience  of 
proving  them.  1  am  sure  I  cannot 
undertake  to  follow  my  right  honour- 
able and  learned  friend,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  confuting  or  confirming 
his  construction  of  the  objectionable 
tenets  of  the  Romish  church  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  me  necessary  or  use- 
ful to  enter  into  that  disquisition.  It 
would  be  better  suited  to  a  convoca- 
tion of  divines,  than  to  an  assembly  of 
legislators.  When  the  legislature  se- 
lected those  points — transubstantia- 
tion and  the  like — as  tests,  and  as  the 
foundations  of  their  provisions  against 
the  admission  of  papists  into  the  state, 
it  was  surely  not  in  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gious controversy, — not  as  intending 
to  dispute  with  priests  and  bishops 
upon  the  mysteries  of  their  faith.  It 
was  not  intended  by  those  who  origi- 
nated the  catholic  disqualifications,  to 
decide  on  abstract  points  of  theology. 
They  took  these  articles  of  religious 
creed  as  the  signs  of  political  opinion  ; 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  faction  in  the  state,  acting  under  a 
foreign  influence,  connected  with  a 
banished  dynasty,  and  hostile  to  the 
government  and  the  constitution  of 
their  country.  They  were  the  marks 
by  which  the  criminal  was  designated, 
not  the  crime  for  which  he  was  pu- 
nished. 

*'  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  of  the  long  sufferings  of  Ire- 
land, some  gentlemen  are  fond  of  going 
back  to  remote  and  almost  forgotten 
periods  ;  to  periods  when  Ireland  was 
treated  as  a  conquered  country,  and 
groaned  under  all  those  injuries  and 
oppressions  which  grew,  not  out  of  re- 
ligious schism,  but  out  of  political  and 


military  subjugation.  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  so  far  back  either 
to  recoimt  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  or 
to  suggest  the  remedy  for  them.  As 
reasonable  would  it  be  to  refer  to  the 
Norman  conquest  for  grievances  appli- 
cable to  this  country,  and  to  complain 
at  this  time  of  the  day  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  curfew.  But  part  of  the  way 
I  must  go  back,  to  find  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  restrictions  now  under 
consideration.  I  must  go  back  as  far 
as  the  Reformation. 

"  Blessed  as  that  great  event  was 
in  its  general  consequences  to  man- 
kind, and  eminently  so  to  this  country, 
by  purifying  religion  of  the  gross  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses  which  had  been 
engrafted  upoa  it,  and  introducing 
among  us  that  enlightened  and  ration- 
al system  of  religious  worship  which 
we  now  happily  enjoy  ;  yet,  hke  all 
great  and  violent  changes  in  the  state 
of  human  affairs,  it  was  not  productive 
of  unmixed  good,  but  brought  with  it 
a  portion  of  inevitable  evil.  Itstrength- 
ened  the  religious  principle,  but  it 
weakened  throughout  Europe,  for  a 
time,  the  principle  of  patriotism  ;  in 
some  cases  superseding  it,  in  others 
coming  in  conflict  with  it.  The  sects 
into  which  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
divided  by  this  event,  were  influenced 
by  the  zeal  of  religious  controversy, 
more  than  by  the  love  of  country. 
The  attachment  of  catholics  and  pro- 
testants  to  their  respective  persuasions, 
was  often  too  strong  for  those  ties  of 
duty  and  affection  which  bind  men  to 
their  native  clime.  In  Germany  the 
reformed  religion  had  to  struggle  a- 
gainst  catholic  supremacy-  In  this 
country,  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  early  prevailed^  the  Ca- 
tholics continued  to  feel  a  community 
of  interest  with  the  catholics  of  other 
nations,  outweighing  that  which  con- 
nected them  with  their  protestant  fel- 
low-subjects,  the  children  of  the  same 
soil.     Under  these  circumstances,  it 
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might  perhaps  be  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  state,  that  the  dominant 
sect  should  place  the  others  under  re- 
strictions and  disqualifications  which 
should  exclude  them  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  and  from  all  influence 
as  well  as  pswer.  But  it  would  surely 
be  idle  to  contend  that  a  transitory 
dissension  required,  or  could  justify,  a 
permanent  and  irremovable  system  of 
coercion.  And  it  would  be  false  in 
point  of  history,  as  well  as  in  reason- 
ing, to  affirm  that  the  religious  strug- 
gles, which  naturally  grew  out  of  such 
an  event  as  the  Reformation,  must  be 
considered  as  common  to  all  times,  and 
as  arising  out  of  causes  inseparable 
from  our  nature. 

*«  It  is  true  that  in  this  country, 
and  still  more  in  Ireland,  from  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  these  kingdoms, 
religious  dissensions  raged  unabated 
for  a  longer  period  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But  are  there  no 
instances  in  which  difference  of  faith 
has  been  found  compatible  with  strict 
political  union  ?  Within  a  few  years, 
I  believe  within  thirty  years,  after  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  and 
while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  yet  con- 
vulsed with  the  divisions  arising  out  of 
it,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  took 
the  sage  and  generous  resolution  to 
bury  all  religious  animosities,  and  to 
live  together  as  Christians,  without  re- 
gard to  difference  of  sect.  In  four  of 
these  cantons  the  reformed  religion 
was  adopted  ;  in  six  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic continued  to  prevail ;  -n  the  re- 
mainder, protestants  and  catholics  were 
mixed  in  equal  proportions  ;  and  in  the 
diets,  in  which  the  general  affairs  of 
the  union  were  discussed,  the  two  re- 
ligions amicably  concurred  in  the  set- 
tlement of  their  common  political  in- 
terests. From  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  to  the  beginning  of  tht  18th 
century,  when  there  was  a  slight  in- 
terruption to  their  harmony,  (which 


interruption  lasted,  however,  only  for 
a  period  of  six  months,)  and  from 
thence  to  the  time  when  their  inde- 
pendence was  swallowed  up  in  the  all- 
devouring  gulf  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, did  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
continue  to  maintain,  with  this  perfect 
religious  independence,  a  perfect  and 
cordial  political  connexion. 

"  It  may  be  objected,  that  however 
this  might  have  been  the  case  with 
states  of  such  trifling  magnitude  as  the 
Swiss  cantons,  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  to  greater  states.  But 
what  if  the  same  might  be  shown  of 
another  and  a  larger  country  ?  What 
if  it  had  existed  in  France  itself  ?  Let 
not  my  right  honourable  and  learned 
friend  suppose  that  I  am  speaking  of 
revolutionary  France  ;  or  that  I,  at 
least,  am  one  of  those  whom  he  has 
described  as  borrowing  their  opinions 
upon  this  subject  from  the  new  philo- 
sophy which  gave  birth  to  that  tre- 
mendous and  desolating  revolution. — 
I  flatter  myself  that  1  am  known  too 
well  to  my  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  as  I  would  fam  presume 
that  I  may  be  to  this  House,  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  defending  my- 
self against  such  an  imputation.  I 
speak  of  France  in  her  ancient,  in  her 
most  glorious  times  ;  not  only  when 
she  was  a  monarchy,  but  when  reigned 
over  by  the  monarch  whose  name  is 
the  most  splendid  in  her  history,  and 
the  most  cherished  in  the  affections  of 
mankind.  I  speak  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  issued  by  Henry  IV.  After 
sixty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
struggle  between  the  two  conflicting 
religions  ;  a  struggle  of  open  and  a- 
vowed  war,  stained  with  transactions 
the  most  disgraceful  to  human  nature  ; 
transactions,  the  memory  of  which  was 
calculated  to  keep  alive  in  the  breasts 
of  the  protestants  a  jealous  suspicion 
of  treachery,  and  an  ardent  desire  of 
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revenge  ;  and  in  those  of  the  catholics 
an  apprehension  of  merited  and  merci- 
less retaliation.  In  this  state  of  men's 
minds  in  France,  differing  happily 
from  any  thing  that  exists  in  Ireland, 
did  Henry  IV.  think  that  he  did  not 
better  provide  for  the  general  tranquil- 
lity and  safety  of  the  state  than  by  ex- 
tending equal  political  privileges  to  all 
religious  descriptions  of  his  siibjccts. 
Our  squabble  and  difficulty  here  is 
about  the  admission  to  a  few  political 
offices.  Hear,  sir,  what  was  the  en- 
actment of  Henry  IV.  of  France  upon 
that  subject. 

*«  The  better  to  unite  the  affections 
of  all  our  subjects,  as  it  i»  our  intent 
to  do,  and  to  prevent  all  complaints  in 
time  to  come, — 

*'  We  declare  all  those  who  profess 
or  may  hereafter  profess  the  pretend- 
ed reformed  religion,  capable  of  hold- 
ing and  exercising  all  situations,  dig- 
nities, offices,  and  public  trusts  what- 
soever, royal  and  seignorial,  or  belong- 
ing to  the  cities  or  towns  of  our  said 
kingdom,  or  to  the  countries,  lands, 
and  lordships  in  allegiance  to  us,  not- 
withstanding any  oaths  to  the  con- 
trary, and  to  be  indifferently  admitted 
and  received  into  such  places  ;  and  our 
courts  of  parliament  and  other  judges 
shall  content  themselves  with  enquiring 
into  the  lives,  morals,  religion,  and  ho- 
nest conversation  of  those  who  are  or 
may  be  invested  with  offices,  as  well  of 
one  religion  as  another,  without  exact- 
ing any  other  oath  from  them  than 
that  in  the  exercise  of  their  charge, 
they  will  well  and  faithfully  serve  the 
king,  and  keep  the  ordinances,  such  as 
they  have  been  observed  heretofore. 
And  as  to  such  of  the  said  situations, 
trusts,  and  offices,  as  are  in  our  own 
gift,  any  vacancy  arising  therein  shall 
be  filled  up,  indifferently  and  without 
distinction,  by  any  person  capable  of 
executing  the  same  ;  as  being  a  thing 
which  tends  to  the  uniting  of  all  our 


subjects.  It  is  our  intention  likev/ise, 
that  those  of  the  reformed  religion 
may  be  admitted  into  all  councils,  de- 
liberations, meetings,  and  functions, 
which  belong  to  the  situations  above 
mentioned,  without  the  possibility  of 
their  being,  on  account  of  their  said 
religion,  rejected  or  prevented  from 
enjoying  the  same." 

**  Such,  then,  was  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever 
reigned  over  that  or  any  other  nation, 
in  times  when  he  had  not  barely  to 
calculate  upon  possible  disturbance 
and  discontent,  but  to  encounter  open 
opposition.  His  opinion  is  thus  prac- 
tically shewn  to  have  been,  that  even 
in  such  circumstances,  the  best  course 
of  proceeding  was  by  conciliation. 
This  was  his  notion  of  tranquillising  a 
country.  Such  an  authority  is  surely 
not  to  be  despised.  And,  however 
difficult  it  may  have  been  found,  in 
times  of  so  much  turbulence,  to  act 
fully  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  benevo- 
lent edict,  and  to  hold  the  balance  of 
impartial  toleration  with  a  steady  hand, 
yet  no  man  who  compares  the  period 
during  which  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
in  force,  with  that  which  succeeded 
its  revocation  by  Louis  XIV.,  will 
venture  to  state  that  the  system  of  to- 
leration tended  to  cramp  the  energies, 
and  blight  the  prosperity  of  that  king- 
dom. If  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is 
always  cited  as  the  epoch  during  which 
the  glory  of  the  French  monarchy  was 
matured,  if  his  court  was  at  once  the 
model  and  the  terror  of  Europe, — it 
is  from  that  period  of  his  reign,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  a  mistress  and  a 
confessor,  he  repealed  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  became  the  persecutor  of 
his  subjects,  that  we  are  to  date  the 
decline  of  that  glory. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that, 
independently  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  even  after  its  revocation,  France 
was  allowed  to  benefit  by  services. 
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such  as  we  consider  as  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  dominant  reli- 
gion. Sully  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  her  councils ;  Turenne,  Schomberg, 
and  Saxe,  were  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  her  armies. 

.«  What  is  it — is  there  any  thing 
which  makes  intolerance  more  natural, 
or  more  necessary  to  this  country  ?  Is 
it  that  a  free  state  must  necessarily  be 
more  rigorous  in  withholding  political 
privileges  on  account  of  religious  opi- 
nions, than  a  government  purely  mo- 
narchical ?  I  have  referred  to  the  his- 
tory of  other  countries  to  show  the 
unsoundness  of  the  proposition,  that 
difference  of  religious  opinions  is  in- 
compatible with  political  equality. 
Our  own  history  will  show,  that,  so 
far  from  a  contrary  system  being  ab- 
solutely natural  and  necessary  to  this 
country,  so  far  from  its  either  being 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  or  growing  out 
of  the  freedom  of  our  constitution, 
our  restrictions  upon  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic religion  have  generally  origina- 
ted in  causes  external  to  this  country. 
I  infer,  that  in  proportion  as  those 
causes  cease  to  operate,  the  necessity 
of  those  restrictions,  and  consequently 
their  justification,  has  become  less 
strong. 

"  From  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, during  the  remainder  of  the  16th, 
and  part  of  the  following  century,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  continent 
was  agitated  by  wars  and  quarrels  of 
religion.  From  the  time  when  this 
country  finally  adopted  the  reformed 
religion,  the  British  government  lost  < 
no  opportunity  of  expressing  its  sym- 
pathy with  those  professing  the  same 
creed  in  foreign  states,  sometimes  in- 
terfering in  their  favour  by  negocia- 
tions,  and  sometimes  assisting  them  by 
arms  ;  and  it  was  in  its  turn  exposed 
to  the  machinations  of  foreign  powers 
of  the  catholic  persuasion,  and  to  the 
vengeance  and  intrigue  of  the  catholic 
dhurch.     In  this  state  of  things  the 


government  naturally  entertained  a 
strong  and  just  jealousy  of  its  own  ca- 
tholic subjects  ;  and  accordmgly  we 
find  every  attack  upon  the  crown  of 
England,  whether  by  the  arms  of  a 
foreign  catholic  power,  or  by  the  spi- 
ritual head  of  the  catholic  church,  fol- 
lowed by  new  and  more  rigorous  re- 
strictions upon  the  catholics  of  these 
kingdoms.  In  Ireland  especially, 
where  <the  Reformation  did  not  make 
its  way,  where  ic  must  be  confessed 
that  little  pains  were  taken  to  propa- 
gate it,  in  Ireland,  which  both  from 
the  predominance  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, and  from  its  being  the  most  vul- 
nerable point  of  the  British  empire, 
was  chiefly  the  scene  of  foreign  in- 
trigue, and  the  point  of  foreign  attack, 
these  restrictions  were  multiplied  and 
enforced  with  peculiar  severity. 

"  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  down- 
VTards  even  to  the  present  reign,  the 
statute-book  exhibits  a  series  of  petial 
provisions,  rendered  necessary,  or  as- 
sumed to  be  so,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  down  catholic  disaffection  ;  a 
disaffection  of  which  the  dread  ap- 
pears uniformly  to  have  increased  ia 
proportion  to  external  danger.  The 
war  of  Philip  against  Elizabeth,  and 
that  which  followed  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  were  ahke  the  era  and  the  oc- 
casion of  new  penal  restrictions  upon 
Ireland.  But  is  it  not  equally  true, 
that  the  abatement  of  external  danger 
has  allowed  a  proportionate  relaxation 
in  the  system  of  internal  jealousy  and 
restraint  ?  Was  it  not  reasonable  that 
it  should  do  so  ?  And  has  not  the  fact 
been  conformable  to  the  reason  of  the 
thing  ? 

"  In  1685,  the  period  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the 
shores  of  this  country  were  covered, 
with  a  multitude  of  fugitives  from 
France,  imploring  asylum  and  protec- 
tion :  Fugitives  of  what  description  ? 
Protestant  clergy.  Flying  from  what  ? 
A   popish  persecution.      When  the 
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spirit  of  popish  persecution  was  thus 
active  abroad,  we  naturally  increased 
our  guards  and  securities  against  a  si- 
milar spirit  at  home.  In  1793  again 
our  shores  are  covered  with  a  banish- 
ed clergy.  Of  what  persuasion  ?  Ro- 
man catholic.  Flying  from  what  ?  An 
atheistical  persecution. — Were  these 
events  calculated  to  produce  similar 
impressions  ?  Or  did  they  call  for  si- 
milar  precautions  ?  Undoubtedly  they 
did  not.  And  bHnd  indeed  must  those 
persons  be  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
who  would  apply  to  cases  so  different 
the  same  reasoning,  or  act  upon  them 
by  an  undistinguishing  and  inflexible 
rule  of  conduct. 

**  But,  sir,  we  did  not  so  reason  or 
»o  act.  The  year  1793,  the  period  to 
which  I  have  last  referred,  when  the 
dissension  of  cathohc  and  protestant 
appeared  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
wider  difference  between  christian  and 
anti-christian  : — that  was  the  period 
chosen,  and  wisely  chosen,  by  the 
crown,  for  recommending  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Ireland,  the  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Irish  catholics. 
The  lesser  danger  disappeared  before 
the  greater  ;  and  the  restraints  which 
were  no  longer  necessary,  were  pro- 
perly considered  as  no  longer  just. 

"  As  much  was  done  for  the  Irish 
catholics  at  this  period  as  perhaps 
could  be  done,  while  England  and  Ire- 
land continued  separate  kingdoms. 
The  question  of  admission  into  politi- 
cal office  was  wisely,  if  not  of  necessi- 
ty, deferred  till  after  the  Union.  The 
Union  happily  did  away  that  argu- 
ment from  numbers,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  has  been  always  as  unwisely 
urged  on  one  side  of  this  question,  as 
unfairly  answered  on  the  other.  Most 
upwisely  is  it  urged  by  the  friends  of 
the  cathohcs  ;  for  the  boast  of  num- 
bers sounds  too  like  an  attempt  at  in- 
timidation ;  but  most  unfairly  is  it 
held  out  on  the  other  side,  to  intimi- 
date us  the  other  way,  aod  to  induce 


us  to  withhold  even  what  it  might  be 
right  to  grant,  because  the  claimants 
form  a  large  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

"  The  Union,  however,  puts  an  end 
to  the  danger  of  this  argument,  with- 
out destroying  whatever  is  its  legiti- 
mate force.  'I'he  numbers  of  the  Irish 
catholics,  merged  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  united  kingdom,  have 
ceased  to  be  formidable  from  their  re- 
lative, without  ceasing  to  be  respecta- 
ble from  their  positive  amount. 

"  Such  being  the  advantage  derived 
to  this  question  from  the  Union,  I 
confess  I  am  astonished  to  find,  that 
some  among  the  catholics  call  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Union  ;  and  that  an  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  the  catholic  cause,  has  given 
notice  of  a  motion  to  that  effect. — 
Repeal  the  Union  !  Restore  the  hep- 
tarchy as  soon  ! — The  measure  itself 
is  simply  impossible.  But  with  such 
a  question  depending  in  the  House,  I 
doubt  how  far  it  is  possible  to  enter- 
tain the  consideration  of  the  present 
subject  to  any  useful  purpose.  For, 
suppose  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
succeed  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  not  only  might  it  become  un- 
safe to  concede  the  catholic  claims  at 
all,  but  in  this  House  we  could  not 
even  discuss  them  with  propriety. 
This  House  could  not  presume  to  de- 
termine on  a  subject  which  would  then 
belong  to  separate  Ireland  alone. 

*'  Scarcely  less  unfair  than  the  use 
of  the  argument  derived  from  num- 
bers, is  that  which  is  often  made  of 
the  concessions  heretofore  granted  to 
the  catholics  by  the  legislature.  It  is 
affirmed,  that  those  concessions  have  i 
been  extorted  in  times  of  trouble  and  I 
danger ;  that  advantage  has  been  ta- 
ken of  the  distresses  of  the  crown,  ta 
bring  forward  claims  at  the  moment 
when  it  had  no  means  of  resisting 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue 
than  this  statement  j  which  proceeds 
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entirely  on  a  confusion  between  the 
claims  of  Ireland,  as  against  England, 
and  those  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
which  are  totally  different  things.  I 
will  not  now  enter  into  any  enquiry, 
whether  the  concessions  made  to  Ire- 
land in  1782,  were  or  were  not  wrung 
from  the  British  government  by  the 
necessities  and  difficulties  of  the  times. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  those 
concessions  were  not  concessions  to 
the  catholics,  but  to  the  protestant 
parliament  of  Ireland ;  that  in  the 
boasted  adjustment  (as  it  was  called) 
of  1782,  not  one  word  was  contained 
which  ameliorated  the  situation  of  the 
catholics,  or  in  any  degree  affected 
their  interests.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  that  what  has  been  granted  to 
them  has  been  granted  to  menace, 
that  it  has  not,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
granted  even  to  supplication.  Their 
petitions  had  been  rejected  by  the  Irish 
parliament ;  and  the  crown  afterwards 
voluntarily  came  forward,  and  suggest- 
ed to  that  parliament  a  spontaneous 
compliance  with  the  prayers  which  it 
had  previously  refused.  And  to  this 
is  to  be  added,  that  in  almost  every 
statute  which  has  passed  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  catholics,  their 
uniformly  peaceable  and  loyal  conduct 
has  been  recited  in  the  preamble,  as 
occasioning  and  justifying  the  conces- 
sion. 

"  In  looking  at  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  concessions  which  have 
thus  been  made  to  the  catholics,  and 
at  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  at 
the  Union,  will  any  man  contend,  that 
the  point  at  which  those  concessions 
have  stopped  can  have  been  selected  as 
that  at  which  it  was  seriously  intend- 
ed they  should  remain  ?  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious upon  the  slightest  consideration, 
that  to  have  opened  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  catholics,  and  to  preclude 
the  exercise  of  it  in  favour  of  candi- 
dates of  their  own  persuasion  ;  that 
to  have  admitted  them  to  the  bar,  and 


to  exclude  them  from  the  bench, 
would,  if  considered  as  a  permanent 
arrangement,  be  one  of  a  most  per- 
verse and  dangerous  nature  i  But  it 
would  be  perfectly  intelligible  that 
such  concessions  should  be  made  by 
degrees  ;  and  that  the  consummation 
of  them,  and  especially  that  the  ad- 
mission to  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  have  been  purposely 
postponed  till  after  the  Union  of  the 
two  parliaments. 

*'  I  protest,  if  I  were  to  look  up- 
on the  arrangement  as  permanent,  I 
should  doubt  whether  the  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  might  not  have 
been  granted  with  less  danger,  thaa 
the  right  of  voting  for  members,  dis- 
joined from  the  eligibility  to  serve.  la 
the  former  case  the  conduct  of  the 
catholic  member  would  have  been  in- 
fluenced and  controuled  by  his  pro- 
testant constituents  ;  but  the  irre- 
sponsible exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise admits  of  no  controul  ;  and, 
powerful  as  the  catholics  are,  and 
growing  daily  more  and  more  power- 
ful by  the  growing  extent  of  their 
property,  how  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  catholic  constituents  should 
not  influence  and  controul  the  conduct 
of  their  protestant  representative  ?  It 
was  natural  to  jx)stpone  the  admission 
into  parliament  till  the  Union,  lest 
there  should  be  in  time  a  preponde- 
rance of  catholic  members  in  the  local 
parliament  of  Ireland  ;  but  as  applied 
to  the  united  parliament,  I  profess,  I 
see  no  danger  from  the  admission  of 
cathohc  members  from  Ireland,  which 
does  not  arise  in  an  equal,  or  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  from  the  power  of  re- 
turning members  being  vested  in  the 
catholic  population. 

"  Look  next  to  the  situation  of  the 
Irish  bar.  In  proportion  as  other 
walks  of  liberal  profession  are  shut  to 
the  catholics,  must  the  numbers  of 
them  be  greater  who  will  naturally 
flock  into  the  profession  of  the  law. 
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Comparing  the  amount  of  the  catho- 
lics with  that  of  the  protestant  popu- 
lation in  Ireland,  at  no  distant  time  a 
great  proportion  of  the  bar  must  be  of 
the  catholic  persuasion.  There  is  no 
reason  on  which  to  presume,  that  the 
talents  of  the  catholic  barristers  will 
not  be  equal  to  those  of  their  protest- 
ant competitors  ;  and  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  that  so  long  as  the 
catholic  population  are  depressed  be- 
low the  level  of  their  protestant  fellow- 
subjects,  they  should  feel  towards  each 
other  with  the  spirit  of  a  sect,  and 
preferably  throw  their  business  into 
the  hands  of  those  of  their  own  per- 
suasions.— I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  profession  of  the  law ;  a  pro- 
fession which  has  produced  so  many 
eminent  men,  ornaments  and  supports 
of  the  state  ;  and  which  is  generally 
characterized  as  much  by  liberaHty  as 
by  talents.  But  it  is  no  disparagement 
of  that  honourable  and  able  profession 
to  say,  that  great  talents  are  won  to 
the  support  of  the  state  by  honourable 
expectations,  and  by  the  prospects  of 
just  reward.  And  if  the  bar  of  Ire- 
land are  to  be  illiheralixed,  (if  I  may 
use  that  word  to  express  my  meaning,) 
and  their  views  to  be  contracted  and 
debased,  by  being  confined  merely  to 
the  acquisition  of  money,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  object  of  honourable 
distinction — would  not  the  character 
of  the  bar  be  materially  altered  ?  And 
ought  we  not  seriously  to  consider 
what  might  be  the  danger  to  the  state 
from  a  body  of  such  ability  and  influ^ 
ence,  if  an  impassable  limit  and  barrier 
were  to  be  put  to  the  hopes  and  exer- 
tions of  a  generous  ambition  ? 

"  They  who  refer  to  the  French 
revolution,  and  justly  refer  to  it,  as  a 
lesson  of  dreadful  warning,  would  do 
well  to  consider  some  of  the  leading 
principles,  and  predisposing  causes,  I 
will  not  say  from  which  it  arose,  but 
by  which  the  mass  of  the  French  peo- 
j^le  were  prepared  for  it.     None  of 


these  causes  was  more  prominent,  or 
more  universally  acknowledged  by  all 
thinking  men,  than  the  existence  of 
those  fanciful  and  artificial  barriers, 
by  which  an  insuperable  line  of  sepa- 
ration was  drawn  between  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  community,  and  those 
whose  wealth,  or  talents  and  services, 
might  raise  them  to  acquired  eminence. 
This  line  was  drawn  with  precision, 
and  observed  with  rigour  ;  but  it  was 
drawn  only  in  the  manners  and  preju- 
dices of  society.  Here  you  have  esta- 
blished it  by  statute  ;  and  established 
it  against  a  profession,  whose  daily 
studies  are  conversant  with  the  consti- 
tution of  states,  and  with  the  general 
principles  of  human  society, — whose 
daily  practice  is  of  a  nature  to  kindle 
and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  aspiring 
ambition, — whose  habits  and  qualities 
fit  them  to  be  leaders  of  the  people. 

"  Look  forward  a  few  years  to  the 
period  when  the  mass  of  the  bar  being 
catholic,  and  the  mass  of  the  business 
in  their  hands,  a  briefless  protestant 
must  nevertheless  be  selected  to  fill 
any  vacancy  on  the  bench.  Every  one 
knows  what  is  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  an  enlightened  bench  and  an  en- 
lightened bar ;  the  mutual  check  and 
controul  of  authority  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  opinion  on  the  other.  Con- 
ceive a  state  of  things  in  which  that 
check  should  cease  to  operate  on  one 
side,  by  the  loss  of  that  eminence 
which  is  the  soul  of  all  authoi-ity  on 
the  bench,  conceive  a  catholic  bar  • 
pleading  to  catholic  juries,  before 
judges  who  have  been  placed  upon  the 
bench,  not  for  their  wisdom  but  for 
their  faith,  and  imagine  what  conse- 
quences must  follow  ! 

"  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  now  the 
case,  I  know  it  is  otherwise ;  but  I 
am  tracing  the  inevitable  operation,  in 
times  to  come,  of  principles  to  which 
the  concessions  already  made  to  the 
Roman  catholics  have  given  life  and 
activity.   I  am  contending  against  the 
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proposition,  that  the  remaining  disa- 
bilities can  be  maintained  for  evtr.  I 
am  contending  that  the  principles  of 
the  question  are  principles  of  expedi- 
ency and  of  time  ;  not  fixed,  not  im- 
mutable, not  eternal.  I  am  contend- 
ing that  the  condition  of  the  catholics, 
after  what  has  been  done  for  them, 
must  be  necessarily  progressive :  unless 
indeed  you  are  prepared  to  go  back 
instead  of  forward.  And  I  ask,  Can 
you  go  back  ? 

"  All  this  may  be  very  much  to  be 
lamented.  It  may  be  unlucky  that  we 
are  brought  into  a  situation  in  which 
we  cannot  stand  still,  and  in  which  we 
can  neither  go  on  nor  recede  with 
safety.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion  : 
but  that  opinion  I  am  not  now  argu- 
ing ;  nor  am  I  bound  to  argue  it.  I 
am  only  arguing  that  such  is  the  state 
of  things,  however  it  may  have  become 
so  ;  whether  by  negligence,  or  by  im- 
policy, or  by  a  just  and  provident  de- 
sign. A  practical  statesman  will  take 
things  as  he  finds  them  ;  and  will 
adapt  his  measures  to  what  he  finds, 
instead  of  lamenting  over  irretrievable 
errors,  if  errors  they  be,  and  wishing 
their  consequences  reversed  and  un- 
done. 

"  Look  next  at  your  army.  War  is 
not  now,  as  it  has  been  in  former 
times,  an  occasional  and  transitory 
evil.  It  must  be  considered,  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  as  a  perma- 
nent habit,  as  the  very  element  in 
which  this  country  must  breathe  and 
have  its  being.  You  have  admitted 
catholic  officers  into  your  army  ;  but 
you  exclude  them  from  the  higher 
ranks  of  it.  Your  army  swarms  with 
catholic  soldiers.  To  the  Irish  militia 
you  do  not  scruple  to  entrust  a  part 
of  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  itself. 
Protestant  generals,  in  other  countries, 
have  commanded  catholic  armies.  Fo- 
reigners of  whose  religion  we  take  lit" 
tie  note,  may  command  protestant 
British  soldiers  here.     But  no  native 
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catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
command  over  his  fellow-subjects,  of 
whatever  religion  they  may  be.  Can 
this  state  of  things,  in  such  a  state  of 
the  world,  be  permanent  ? 

**  I  have  heard,  indeed,  one  answer 
to  all  these  arguments,  which,  as  I  ob- 
served,  was  hailed  with  acclamation 
by  some  gentlemen  opposite  to   me. 
It  is  this  ;  that  the  great  objects  of 
ambition,  whether  civil,  political,  or 
mihtary,  from  which  the  catholics  are 
now  excluded,  could  fall  to  the  lot 
only  of  a  few  of  the  higher  classes 
among  them  ;  and  that  it  is  mere  pre- 
tence to  suppose  that  the  influence  of 
their  disappointment   and    discontent 
can  affect  the  body  of  the  people.   O  ! 
profound  ignorance  of  human  nature  ! 
As  if  the  objects  of  honourable  ambi- 
tion operated  as  incitements  only  to 
those  who  may  have  been  proved  by  a 
calculation  of  chances  to  have  a  reason- 
able hope  of  attaining  them  !  As  if  the 
aspiration  after  things  too  high  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  probable  achieve- 
ment, were  not  the  surest  pledge  of 
excellence,  even  in  the  discharge  of  in- 
ferior duties  !  As  if  the  single  lord 
chancellorship,  which  it  is  so  many 
thousand  to  one  that  any  given  indi- 
vidual does  not  reach,  were  not  yet 
that  which  fills  your  bar,  and  throngs 
your  inns  of  court  with  multitudes  of 
men,  capable  of  discharging  its  func- 
tions !   As  if  the  removal  of  this  sin- 
gle prize,  though  you  might  show  by 
irrefragable  arithmetic  that  it  did  not 
in  fact  affect  the  prospects  of  one  man 
out  of  ten  thousand,  would  not  yet  be 
felt  as  touching  and  degrading   the 
whole  !    As  if,  when  some  climbing 
spirit  having  nearly  reached  the  top-  • 
most  round  of  the  ladder  of  ambition, 
was  there  met  by  a  sentence  of  perpe- 
tual exclusion,  the  crowd  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  had  watched  and  cheered 
his  ascent,  would  not  sympathize  in 
his  final  ill  success  !  As  if  they  would 
not  feel,  hoVever  little  pretension  they 
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might  have  themselves  to  rise  to  a  si- 
milar eminence  and  to  experience  simi- 
lar disappointment,  that  it  was  some, 
what  hard  upon  their  children,  and 
their  children's  children,  that  they  too 
should  continue  to  bear  about  with 
them  in  their  native  land,  a  brand  of 
natural  inferiority,  an  inheritable  and 
indelible  stain  like  that  of  cast  or  • 
of  colour,  not  incapacitating  them,  in- 
deed, for  the  toil  of  honourable  exer- 
tion, but  precluding  them  for  ever  fjjpm 
distinction  and  reward  ! 

"  But  am  I  therefore  prepared  to 
concede  every  thing  that  is  required, 
to  concede  it  without  delay,  to  con- 
cede It  without  condition  or  limita- 
tion ?  No  such  thing.  The  time  when 
the  brand  of  disqualification  shall  be 
removed  ;  the  period  or  the  genera- 
tion in  which  the  stain  of  incapacity- 
shall  be  considered  as  worn  out  or 
washed  away,  I  am  not  now  pretend- 
ing to  define.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  the  moment ;  but  I  do  say  that  it 
is  utterly  inconceivable  to  me,  that 
any  man  should  talk  of  the  present  as 
a  state  of  things  which  can  endure  for 
ever  ;  that  any  man  should  think  that 
we  are  now  arrived  at  the  point  at 
which  legislative  wisdom  can  stop,  and 
expect  conteBted  acquiescence  ;  that 
any  man  should  recommend  a  vote, 
which  is  to  confirm  this  state  of  things, 
and  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  any  fu- 
ture change,  as  the  best  mode  of  tran- 
quillizing Ireland. 

"  But  then  the  dangers  of  any  fresh 
concession  !  the  dangers  of  a  catholic 
chancellor,  or  a  catholic  generai,  influ- 
enced by  the  pope,  and  the  pope  in 
the  power  of  Buonaparte !  What  could 
we  look  for  in  such  a  case,  but  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  ? 

*'  J  confess  I  think  that  those  who 
are  appalled  by  these  terrors,  do  give 
a  rein  to  their  imagination,  rather  than 
consult  their  sober  judgment.  I  think 
t«o,  that  »nder  the  influence  of  an 


imaginary  fear,  they  overlook  nearer 
and  more  substantial  dangers. 

**  There  have  been  times,  no  doubt, 
when  (as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  state)  the  tie  of  community  of  re- 
ligion was  stronger  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon country  ;  when  the  geographer 
might  have  distinguished  the  divisions 
of  the  map  of  Europe  by  two  colours, 
one  denoting  the  catholic,  and  the 
other  the  reformed  religion  ;  and  when 
the  same  distinction  that  described  dif- 
ferences of  faith  would  have  implied, 
at  the  same  time,  the  respective  policy, 
connections,  and  aUiances  of  the  seve- 
ral  states  of  Europe.  But  thanks  to 
Buonaparte  for  this  incidental  good 
arising  from  his  various  acts  of  usur- 
pation and  atrocity ;  he  has  exalted 
and  called  into  action  the  feelings  of 
patriotism,  and  taught  them  to  super- 
sede that  fellowship  which  grew  here- 
tofore out  of  similarity  of  religious 
profession.  The  different  nations  of 
the  civilized  world  may  now,  as  here- 
tofore, be  characterized  by  only  two 
descriptions — but  these  descriptions  !j 
are  no  longer  catholic  or  protestant^ 
but  French  or  not  French. 

"  If  leagues  have  been  formed  in 
other  times  of  catholic  powers,  against 
the  advancement    of   the    protestant 
cause  and  interests,  while  states  which 
had  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  re- 
formed religion  have  combined  on  the^ 
other  hand  to  reduce  the  pretensions 
of  the  ancient  and  corrupted  eccleaias* 
tical  establishment,  let  us  see  how  fa« 
the  distinctions,  founded  upon  religi- 
ous differences,  would  apply  to  thj 
existing  state  of  the  world.    What  is 
in  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  Buona- 
parte, the  sovereign  of  France,  the 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  church  ?  Is  his  a  catholic 
league  i  Is  it  only  with  catholic  sove»| 
reigns  and  catholic  states  that  he  forms^ 
his  connections,  or  to  them  alone  that 
he  extends  the  benefit  of  what  he  calls 
his  protection  ?  Look,  1  say,  at  the, 
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map  of  Europe :  see  Lutheran  Saxony, 
knit  to  him  in  alh'ance  ;  see  Germany, 
whether  reformed  or  catholic,  portion- 
ed out  at  his  will ;  see  protestant  Den- 
mark waiting  on  his  nod,  and  protest- 
ant Sweden  shrinking  at  his  frown  ; 
see  Calvinistic  Holland  swallowed  up 
into  his  empire ;  Calvinistic  Prussia 
trembling  at  his  footatool  ;  and  unca- 
tholic  Russia  struggling  in  his  toils  ! 
Yet  there  are  those  who  seem  to  think, 
that  the  power  of  the  pope  is,  after 
all,  the  formidable  part  of  the  great 
confederacy-  which  Buonaparte  has 
thus  arrayed  against  us  ; — who,  amidst 
a  combination  thus  extensive,  thus  vio- 
lent, and  held  together  by  principles 
with  which  religion  (it  might  be 
thought)  has  very  little  to  do,  can  see 
no  real  dangers,  against  which  we  have 
to  guard,  but  in  the  debates  respecting 
the  concordat  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church  ; — there  are  those 
who  apprehend  that,  weary  of  ordi- 
nary warfare,  Buonaparte  is  about  to 
substitute  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
for  those  of  the  mere  mortal  artillery, 
by  which  he  has  shaken  and  subjugated 
continental  Europe  ; — that  after  ex- 
hausting all  terrestrial  means  of  attack, 
he  waits  only  for  our  consent  to  the 
catholic  petition,  to  resort  to  a  spiri- 
tual assault ;  to  call  in  the  aid  of  bulls 
and  indulgences,  and  the  other  ma- 
chinery of  ecclesiastical  hostilities  ; — 

«  Quicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria 
coeli! 

^  **  There  is,  however,  one  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  which  might  suggest  to  the 
most  timid  and  awe-stricken  observer 
of  superstitious  indications,  a  doubt  at 
least,  whether  the  principle  of  religious 
antipathy  be  indeed  so  busy  in  the 
world  at  this  moment  as  he  imagines  ; 
whether  this  league  of  almost  all  the 
protestant  states  of  Europe  with 
France,  be  indeed  directed  to  the  ex- 
press  object  of  subverting  the  pro- 


testant religion  in  this  country,  and 
imposing  upon  us  a  catholic  hierarchy, 
and  a  catholic  sovereign.  In  one 
corner  of  Europe,  and  in  one  alone, 
there  exists  a  spirit  of  resistance  to 
France  ;  and  this-— singularly  enough, 
and  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  ba- 
nishing all  notion  of  religious  differ- 
ence from  the  quarrel— exists  among 
nations  the  most  bigoted  to  the  Ro- 
man catholic  faith  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  namely,  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  peninsula.  They  are  pre- 
cisely the  people  who  most  steadily, 
sincerely,  and  bravely,  have  opposed 
themselves  to  Buonaparte's  schemes  of 
conquest  and  dominion  ;  an  opposi- 
tion quite  unintelligible,  if  this  h6 
really  a  religious  war.  What !  shall 
it  be  in  the  kingdoms  the  most  abject- 
ly submitted  to  the  papal  authority,— 
in  the  strong-holds  of  the  inquisition 
itself  shall  it  be,  that  the  standard  of 
rebellion  to  the  pope,  acting  (as  we 
are  taUght  to  apprehend)  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Buonaparte,  shall 
be  raised,  and  raised  with  impunity  ? — 
And  yet  shall  we  be  gravely  told, 
that,  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
pope,  Buonaparte  will  wrest  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain  ? — If  the  pope  can 
conquer  for  Buonaparte,  why  does  he 
not  conquer  the  peninsula  for  him  ? 
Why  is  Spain  yet  upheld  by  protestant 
alliance,  and  Portugal  yet  sheltered 
by  heretical  arms  ?  A  breath  of  the 
church,  a  nod  of  the  tiara,  should 
surely  dissipate  this  unnatural,  this  an- 
ti-catholic, combination. 

"  Fortunately,  sir,  in  this  instance 
we  act  more  wisely  than  we  reason^ 
We  do  not  distrust  the  disposition  of 
the  nations  of  the  peninsula  to  oppose 
a  stout  resistance  to  the  French  power, 
because  that  power  is  predominant 
over  the  pope,  who  is  in  his  turn  un- 
deniably predominant  over  the  spiri- 
tual concerns  of  those  nations.  Not 
but  we  know  very  well  that  the  times 
have  been,  when  that  circumstance 
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would  have  been  of  great  importance 
and  effect  in  the  success  of  the  war  ; 
bat  we  know  that  those  times  are 
past — past  for  every  country  upon 
earth,  it  seems,  except  Ireland  ; — and, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  not 
for  Ireland  too  ? 

*'  Well  and  wisely  have  we  done,  in 
uniting  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  those 
gallant  and  oppressed  nations  ;  wisely 
for  our  own  interest  as  well  as  for  our 
glory.  The  page  which  records  our 
efforts  in  the  peninsular  war  will  be 
among  the  brightest  in  our  history. 
But  strange  indeed,  and  perplexing 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian,  who 
shall  have  to  blend  with  those  annals 
of  courage  and  renown,  a  faithful  re- 
lation of  the  fears  which  prevent  us 
from  entertaining  the  petitions  of  the 
Irish  catholics  ;  who  shall  contrast  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which  we 
regard  the  population  of  catholic  Ire- 
land, with  the  fearlessness  with  which 
we  pour  forth  that  population  in  the 
just  cause  of  catholic  Spain. 

**  It  would  really  seem  as  if  the 
mighty  perils  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, had  confused  our  sense  of  the 
real  nature  of  our  danger.  Our  dan- 
ger is  from  a  mighty  deluge  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us  : — but  we 
are  crying  ♦  Fire  ! '  as  two  centuries 
ago.  The  convulsions  of  the  earth 
have  diverted  into  a  new  channel  that 
stream  which  formed  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  different  deno- 
minations of  mankind  : — ^but  we  stand 
hesitating  on  the  brink  of  the  ancient 
channel,  which  is  left  dry,  and  fancy 
it  still  impassable. 

*'  But  any  farther  concessions  to  the 
catholics  of  Ireland,  it  is  contended, 
will  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  therewith  to  that 
of  the  civil  constitution.  In  this  part 
of  the  argument,  it  must  at  least  be 
admitted  that  the  onics  probandi  lies 
with  those  who  make  the  assertion. 
By  what  means,  through  what  pro- 


cess, is  this  extensive  mischief  to  be  ef- 
fected ? — Surely  those  who  have  so 
clear  an  apprehension  of  the  danger, 
can  in  some  degree  define  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  to  be  brought  upon  us. 

•'  The  bulk  of  the  catholics  are  ig- 
norant and  unenlightened,  says  my 
right  honourable  and  learned  friend, 
and  are  under  the  influence  of  a  priest- 
hood, who  are  subservient  to  the  pope. 
— Well :  but  the  power  of  an  unen- 
lightened and  ignorant  multitude  con- 
sists in  physical  force.  How  will  that 
be  increased  by  the  admission  of  some 
of  those  who  would  naturally  be  look- 
ed up  to  by  the  multitude  as  their 
leaders,  into  the  advantages  of  the  ci- 
vil constitution,  into  the  offices  of  the 
state,  into  magistracies  of  the  law,  into 
seats  in  parliament,  into  commands  in 
the  army  ? — But  the  danger  is  said  to 
be  in  these  very  admissions.  Well : 
then,  it  must  be  a  danger  of  a  differ- 
ent sort — a  danger  not  of  force,  but 
of  reason — a  danger  that  the  catholic 
minister  will  win  over  his  colleagues, 
that  the  catholic  colonel  will  seduce 
his  regiment,  that  the  catholic  mem- 
ber will  persuade  this  House  to  coun- 
tenance and  bring  about  this  funda- 
mental change  in  the  constitution.  Is 
it  in  this  way  that  the  mischief  is  to 
be  effected  ? 

"  My  right  honourable  and  learned 
friend  professes  not  to  enter  into  the 
particular  doctrines  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic church,  nor  even  to  impute,  in 
thrse  days,  to  persons  of  that  persua- 
sion, the  wicked  and  pestilent  tenets 
which  our  oath  of  abjuration  dis- 
claims. On  what  principle  then  are 
the  fears  of  my  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend  founded  ?  for  surely  it 
was  in  reference  to  those  tenets  that 
the  precautions  against  the  admission 
of  catholics  into  the  state  were  framed. 

"  It  is  most  true  that  the  catholic 
religion,  where  predominant,  is  itself 
of  an  intolerant  character  ;  but  al- 
though that  be  so,  it  does  not  follow 
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in  theory,  nor  is  it  true  in  fact,  that  in 
states  not  catholic,  that  under  protes- 
tant  establishments — the  catholics  have 
been  found  intractable  and  turbulent 
subjects.  But  if  such  attempts  should 
be  made  as  my  right  honourable^nd 
learned  friend  apprehends,  how  are 
they  to  be  met  ?  By  reason  ;  and  if 
that  should  prove  insufficient,  by  force. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
recal  the  attention  of  my  right  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  (skilled  as  he 
necessarily  is  in  that  branch  of  history 
far  beyond  any  knowledge  of  it  that 
it  can  have  fallen  to  my  lot  to  acquire) 
to  the  history  of  the  primitive  chris- 
tian church,  before  it  became  civilly 
and  politically  established,  before  it 
attracted  the  protection,  and  mounted 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Yet  in 
looking  at  this  question  as  a  question 
of  reason,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  pretension  to  exercise, 
or  to  share  the  sovereign  authority,  is 
not  one  which  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  church  would  authorise 
it  to  put  forward  as  essential  to  its 
existence  — Reason,  to  be  sure,  avails 
little  against  force ;  but  here  force 
and  reason  would  be  on  the  same  side. 
And,  should  the  catholics  be  wicked 
enough  as  well  as  mad  enough  to  at- 
tempt the  establishment  of  their  re- 
ligion as  the  religion  of  the  state,  the 
attempt  must  be  met  and  defeated  by 
the  same  means  which  would  be  used 
to  suppress  any  other  mode  of  rebel- 
lion. Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, all  this  time,  that  the  question 
is  not  whether  we  shall  now  begin  to 
give  to  the  catholics  any  rights,  in- 
fluence, and  power  ;  we  have  given 
them  the  means  of  acquiring  a  great 
moral  force  in  society  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  whether  we  can  annihilate 
the  force  that  we  have  bestowed  ?  and 
if  not,  whether  we  should  not  do  wise- 
ly to  reconcile  them  to  the  legitimate 
use  of  that  force  by  assimilating  it  to 
the  civil  constitution  ? 


**  I  confess,  sir,  that  thoifgh  I  de- 
spise not  any  fears  which  good  men 
and  wise  men,  like  my  right  honour- 
able and  learned  friend,  profess  to  feel, 
I  cannot  contemplate  the  church  of 
England  with  all  her  piety  and  learn- 
ing, with  all  her  just  influence,  her 
honours  and  endowments,  and  yet  ap- 
prehend that  she  wants  strength  to 
defend  herself!  This  is  notjthe  time 
nor  the  place  to  enquire  what  are  the 
real  dangers  to  which  the  church  of 
England  is  exposed  ;  but  I  think,  that 
whatever  they  may  be,  they  exist  in 
very  different  causes,  and  in  very  dif- 
ferent quarters,  from  those  against 
which  we  are  now  so  loudly  called  up- 
on to  guard.  Not  but  if  any  danger 
be  apprehended  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, from  whatever  quarter,  I  for 
one, — and  this  House — and  this  coun- 
try,-— will  be  ready  to  come  forward 
with  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in 
her  support ;  a  support  due  to  her 
from  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  to 
whom  she  administers  consolation  and 
hope — due  even  from  sectaries  them- 
selves, to  a  church  which,  nursed  in 
persecution,  herself  learned  mercy ; 
a  church  which,  purified  and  conse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  has 
learned  to  extend  toleration  to  all  con- 
scientious dissent ;  a  church  riveted  in 
the  affections  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  community,  and  inseparably  allied 
with  the  state,  which  she  sanctifies 
and  guarantees  !  Such  a  church  may 
surely  bid  defiance  to  any  dangers  with 
which  the  change  of  the  civil  state  of 
the  Roman  catholics, — from  what  they 
now  are  to  what  they  aim  at  being, — 
can  possibly  be  supposed  to  threaten 
her. 

"  But  I  repeat,  the  onus  probandi 
lies  on  those  who  afl&rm  the  church  to 
be  in  danger. — One  point,  and  (so  far 
as  I  recollect,)  one  only,  has  been  dis- 
tinctly specified  by  my  right  honour- 
able and  learned  friend.  The  catho- 
lics would  seek  to  avoid  the  payment 
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of  tithes  to  the  established  church,  or 
even  to   obtain  them  for  themselves. 
How  I  venture  to  flatter  myself,  that 
I  can  set  my  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend's  mind  somewhat  more 
at  ease  upon  this  point.     Presuming 
his  alarm  to  be — not  that  the  catho- 
lics wrill  try  to  get  tithes  or  any  other 
species  of  property  by  force  ;  (in  that 
case,  as  I  have  said,  force  must  be  met 
by  force ;    and  that  case  might  arise 
just  as  well  to-morrow  as  after  the  re- 
peal of  all  the  remaining  disabilities) 
{)resuming  my  right  honourable  and 
earned  friend's  alarm  to  be,  that  after 
admittirig  them  into  civil  office,  after 
taking  off  the  bar  and  brand  of  re- 
ligious incapacity,  it  will  be  difBcult, 
in  point  of  argument,  to  insist  upon 
their  continuing  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
protestant   clergy — if  this  be    (as    I 
imagine)  the  nature  of  my  right  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend's  difficulty, 
I  really  flatter  myself  that  I  can  in  a 
great  measure  relieve  him  from  it.     I 
turn  once  more  to  that  splendid  in- 
strument  of    catholic    toleration    to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  the  edict 
of  Nantes' ;    and  close  to  the  article 
which  I  before  read,  (admitting  those 
of  the  reformed  religion  to  all  offices 
civil  and  political, )  I  find  the  follow- 
ing enactment  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes : 

«  Article  XXV. 
**  We  will  and  command,  that  all 
who  profess  the  pretended  reformed 
religion,  and  others  who  have  adhered 
to  their  party  ;  of  what  estate,  quali- 
ty, or  condition  soever,  be  held  and 
constrained  by  all  due  and  reasonable 
means,  and  under  the  penalties  con- 
tained in  the  edicts  already  in  force  on 
this  subject,  to  pay  and  discharge  the 
usual  tithes  to  the  curates  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  and  to  all  such  to  whom 
they  may  properly  belong,  according 
to  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces." 


**  I  think  the  catholics  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain,  if  the  edict  of 
Nantes  be  taken  as  the  measure  and 
mode  of  protestant  concession  to  them  } 
and  my  right  honourable  and  learned 
friend  sees  that,  after  that  model,  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  for  the  tithes  of 
the  established  church. 

*<  Another  point  upon  which  my 
right  honourable  and  learned   friend 
has  much  insisted  is,  the  want  of  the 
security  to  the  crown,  arising  fronj 
the  refusal  of  the  catholics  of  the  pro- 
posed veto  on  the  nomination  of  their 
bishops.     Certainly,  it  may  be  matter 
of  consideration,  whether  this  would 
not  be  a  reasonable  and  proper  secu- 
rity ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  might  not 
yet   be   obtained.     In  Russia,  much 
more  than  a  negative  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  catholic  bishops,  by  agree- 
ment (as  I  believe)  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  is  exercised  by  the  emperor, 
the   nomination   is  actually  made  by 
him.     The  emperor  appoints  the  bi- 
shop, and  recommends  him  to  the  pope 
for  consecration  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution, which  are  never  refused.     I 
know  not  what  could  be  the  pretext 
for   withholding  the   same   thing,    if 
thought  necessary  and  desirable  here. 
"  But  I  own  it  seems  to  me  a  great 
error  to  look  at  this  questioN  as  if  it 
were  to  be  settled  by  a  tedious  and 
intricate  negociation  between  parlia- 
ment and  the  catholics,  as  between  two 
hostile  powers.     That  is,  in  my  view, 
not  the  just  notion  of  what  ought  to 
be  an  act  of  legislature.     The  execu- 
tive government  must  necessarily  ar- 
range the  details  of  the  measure  before 
it  is  recommended  to  the  deliberation 
of  parliament.     It  is,  therefore,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  useful 
to  enter  here  into  any  discussion,  as  to 
what  might  or  might  not  be  the  pro- 
per securities  under  which  any  farther 
concession  might  be  made.    Such  dis- 
cussion could  only  tend  to  embarrass 
and  render  more  difficult  the  task,  of 
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the  executive  government,  just  as  the 
previous  suggestion  and  examination 
of  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
this  House,  v?ould  embarrass  the  sub- 
sequent arrangement  of  the  articles  of 
that  treaty  out  of  doors. 

•*  I  hardly  know  wrhether  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  say  a  word  upon  the  claim 
of  right,  as  set  up,  or  supposed  to  be 
set  up,  by  some  vehement  and  wrong- 
headed  friends  of  the  catholics,  a  claim 
utterly  untenable,  and  one  which,  like 
the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Uni- 
on, hardly  admits  of  being  made  mat- 
ter of  argument.     It   is  not  at  this 
time  of  day  to  be  made  matter  of  dis- 
pute,  whether   there   exists   a   para- 
mount right  and  duty  in  the  supreme 
power  of  a  state  to  provide  for  its  own 
conservation.     The   question    is    not 
whether  it  be  competent  to  parliament 
to  defend  the  constitution  by  exclu-* 
ding  from  political  office  any  class  or 
description  of  persons  who  could  not 
be    admitted    without    danger ;     the 
point  in  doubt  is  not  whether  parlia- 
ment has  the  right  to  continue  the 
disabilities,  but  whether  or  no,    the 
causes  in  which  they  originated  having 
ceased  to  operate,  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  strengthen  the  constitution, 
by  admitting  four  millions  of  men  to  a 
participation  of  its  benefits,  and  to  an 
interest  in  its  security,  rather  than  to 
continue  an  unnecessary  guard  against 
the  shadows  of  past  dangers.     As  to 
the  mode  and  conditions  of  their  ad- 
mission, parliament  is  to  judge.     Let 
those  conditions  be  as  careruUy  con- 
trived as  the  wisdom  of  marfj  as  the 
jealousy  of  establishment  can  desire. 
Whatever  they  shall  be,  let  parliament 
annex  them  to  the  boon,  and  then  let 
those  to  whom  the  boon  is  offered,  be 
left  to  accept  or  reject  it,  accompanied 
by  these  conditions. 

"  But  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  a 
committee  of  this  House,  such  as  is 
proposed  to-night,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure can  most  beneficially  originate. 


The  catholics  themselves  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  that  opinion,  for  they 
have  announced  their  intention  of  wait- 
ing till  the  expiration  of  the  restric- 
tions upon  the   Regent,  and  of  then 
framing  and  carrying  up  a  petition  to 
the  throne.     In  this  they  appear  to 
me  to  act  judiciously.     It  is  by  a  re- 
commendation from  the  throne  that 
they  have  received  nearly  all  the  bene- 
fits that  have  been  conferred  on  them 
during   the  course  of    his    majesty's 
reign.     In   the  delicate  and   compli- 
cated circumstances  of  a  case  involving 
so  many  interests  and  so  many  pre- 
judices, and  so  much  detail  of  consi- 
deration and  arrangement,  the  execu- 
tive government  is  alone  adequate  to 
prepare  and  introduce  a  measure  cal- 
culated to.  answer  the  great  object  in 
\\e\v.     A  measure  so  prepared  would 
be  brought  in  the  most  convenient  and 
expedient  manner  before  this  House  ; 
where  it  is  obvious  that  questions  re- 
quiring so  much  delicacy  of  manage- 
ment cannot   be  advantageously  dis- 
cussed  in  all  their  detail.    The  retrac- 
tion of  the  ofTered  veto  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this  proposition.     The  in- 
tention is  avowed  of  petitioning  the 
throne  :  how  that  petition  may  be  re- 
ceived, no  man  is  authorised  to  con- 
jecture :    yet  there  are  not  wanting 
grounds  of  hope  to  the  catholics,  that 
it   may  be  received   favourably ;    in 
such  circumstances  the  warmest  friend 
of  the  measure  might  have  allowed 
time  for  making  the  experiment,  and 
have  refrained  from  bringing  the  mat- 
ter before  parliament,  either  to  inter- 
cept the  coming  grace  of  the  throne,, 
or   to    anticipate    a  disappointment, 
which  I  know  not  what  right  we  have 
to  presume. 

"  No  man  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
prejudices  existing  in  many  classes  of 
the  community  in  this  country  against 
the  concession  of  the  cathohc  claims. 
I  can  entertain  no  doubt  tbat  these 
prejudices  will  be  gradually  overcome 
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by  reflection  and  reasoning  ;  because 
I  have  the  strongest  conviction  that 
reason  is  on  the  side  of  the  conces- 
sion ;  and  with  time  in  this  country 
reason  always  makes  its  way. 

"  But  nothing  could  tend  more  ef- 
fectually to  soften  these  prejudices 
than  to  see  the  question  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  government ;  and  as 
it  is  one  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  put  altogether 
aside,  I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that 
those  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government  may  be  committed, 
be  their  individual  bias  what  it  may, 
•will  feel  it  a  duty  to  look  at  this  ques- 
tion in  all  its  detail  and  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, but  to  look  at  it  in  all  its  mag- 
nitude also,  and  forthwith  to  set  about 
the  digesting  such  a  plan  as  may  bring 
it  into  a  practical  shape  for  equitable 
and  final  consideration. 

"  The  obstacle  which  existed  to 
such  a  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  which  I  am  not  asha- 
med to  say  I  respected,  and  would 
have  continued  to  respect,  so  long  as 
it  existed  in  full  force,  and  which  I 
think  the  catholics  themselves  ought 
to  have  respected,  in  gratitude  for  for- 
mer benefits,  in  consideration  of  the 
age,  the  sufferings,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  venerable  and  illustrious  person- 
age to  whom  I  allude,  and  in  deference 
to  those  conscientious  scruples,  which 
the  catholics,  claiming  for  themselves 
full  liberty  of  conscience,  are  the  more 
eminently  bound  to  respect  in  others, 
—that  obstacle,  I  say,  being  now  un- 
happily no  longer  in  the  way,  the  go- 
vernment  (in  whatever  hands  it  may 
be  settled)  has,  in  my  opinion,  no 
longer  any  ground  or  any  execuse  for 
leaving  this  great  question  loose,  to  be 
agitated  at  the  suggestion  of  whoever 
may  think  fit  to  make  a  motion  upon 
it.  They  ought  to  take  it  into  their 
'own  hands.  It  is,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  the 
safety  of  the  empire. 


<*  That  this  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  to  the  executive  government, 
I  would  say  to  the  catholics,  *  Do  not 
press  your  claims  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;'  and  with  the  same  view,  I 
should  have  most  earnestly  wished  that 
my  noble  friend's  motion  had  not  been 
this  night  brought  forward.  I  know 
how  little  I  am  courting  popularity 
by  these  declarations.  I  make  no  pro- 
fessions of  exclusive  partiality.  I  wish 
well  to  the  catholics,  as  a  part  of  the 
population  of  the  empire.  I  wish  the 
question  at  rest,  not  in  the  way  of 
victory,  but  of  conciliation  ;  not  by  a 
forcible  constraint  upon  the  honest 
prejudices  of  protestants,  but  by  the 
removal  of  them  ;  and  to  that  removal 
I  confidently  look,  if  the  subject  be 
brought  fairly  before  the  country,  and 
if  the  conduct  of  the  catholics  them- 
selves be  temperate,  prudent,  and  con- 
ciliatory. 

"  I  not  only  do  not  concur  in,  but 
I  really  do  not  understand  the  doc- 
trine which  my  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend  laid  down  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech,  that  the  admission  ; 
of  the  catholics  into  the  offices  and  si- 
tuations from  which  they  are  now  ex- 
cluded, is  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  ^ 
constitution.  How  is  this  more  true 
now,  than  it  was  true  in  the  year  1793, 
that  the  constitution  then  forbade 
their  admission  into  the  privileges  that 
were  then  conceded  to  them  ? 

"  The  constitution  of  this  country 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  taught  to  & 
understand  it,  a  code  written  out  fairly  M 
in  one  Jaook,  and  struck  out  at  one 
heat  like  the  revolutionary  constitu- 
tions of  modern  France.  The  con- 
stitution, as  established  at  our  revolu- 
tion, is  what  the  constitution  was,  in 
principle,  before  that  revolution,  with 
such  additional  safeguards,  and  secu- 
rities for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
country,  as  the  attacks  which  made 
that  revolution  necessary,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  followed  it,  suggested  and 
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prescribed.  Our  revolution  was  not 
the  erection  of  a  new  frame  and  theory 
of  government,  but  the  vindication  and 
renovation  of  ancient  laws  ;  the  asser- 
tion of  ancient  francliises  ;  the  confir- 
mation of  ancient  and  undoubted  privi- 
leges and  liberties  ;  established  long 
ago,  and  established,  many  of  them 
(be  it  remembered,)  by  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  our  catholic  ances- 
tors. 

"  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  true,  that 
many  of  the  most  disgraceful  exclu- 
sions, and  most  goading  and  penal  pro- 
visions against  the  catholics,  were  in 
fact  the  work  of  the  revolution,  or 
even  contemporary  with  it.  Reign 
after  reign,  from  the  revolution  to  the 
accession  of  his  present  majesty,  teem- 
ed with  more  and  more  severe  enact- 
ments for  keeping  down  the  catholics 
in  Ireland.  Of  these  enactments, 
many  have  been  in  the  course  of  his 
majesty's  beneficent  reign  repealed. 
How  is  it  then,  that  what  remains  of 
them  is  fundamental  to  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Is  it  on  account  of  the  date  of 
their  enactment  ?  Show  that  they 
are  all  of  the  date  of  the  revolution. 
Or  it  is  on  account  of  the  date  at 
which  their  repeal  is  proposed  ? 

"  This  then  is  an  objection  which 
applies  universally  to  the  whole  catho- 
lic code,  as  it  stood  before  the  relaxa- 
tion began,  if  it  applies  at  all.  And 
who  is  the  man  bold  enough  to  say, 
that  the  catholic  code,  as  it  stood  fifty 
years  ago,  was  an  essential  and  funda- 
mental part  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion ? 

«'  I  cannot  think,  sir,  that  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  is  of  this  close,  nar- 
row, and  exclusive  character.  Much 
rather  would  I  describe  it  as  of  a  ca- 
pacity to  admit  and  embrace  all  those 
who,  born  in  the  British  islands,  prove 
themselves  sensible  and  worthy  of  its 
blessings  ;  as  inviting  all  the  sons  of 
the  soil,  whether  of  Great  Britain  or 


Ireland,  into  the  shelter  of  its  protect- 
ing arms  : 

"  Pandentemque  sinus,  et  tola  veste  v*- 

cantem 
Caeruleum  in  gremium," 

"  This  is  the  result  to  which  I 
fondly  look.  Were  the  present  mo- 
tion calculated  th  hasten  that  result, 
it  should  have  my  hearty  concurrence. 
But  thinking  it,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  stated,  much  rather  calculated 
to  defer  any  such  result,  by  mixing 
the  great  question  to  which  it  in  part 
refers,  with  circumstances  of  tempo- 
rary and  I  hope  transient  irritation,  I 
must  give  my  vote  against  it." 

The  motion  of  Lord  Donough- 
more  drew  from  the  Marquis  Welies- 
ley  the  following  reflections  on  this 
great  question.  He  declared,  "  That 
he  approached  the  interesting  cause  of 
the  Roman  catholics  with  a  solicitude 
for  its  success  which  could  not  be  sur- 
passed, even  by  the  ardour  of  the  no- 
ble earl.  From  the  first  dawn  of  his 
reason  to  the  present  hour,  his  anxiety 
for  the  effectual  relief  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  the  warm 
sentiment  of  his  heart,  confirmed  and 
animated  by  successive  experience  and 
reflection,  and  by  the  deliberate  exer- 
cise of  his  judgment,  not  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  practical  consideration  of 
great  affairs  of  state  ;  he  was  born, 
bred,  and  educated  in  those  principles 
of  rational  liberality,  equally  remote 
from  intolerant  bigotry,  and  from  li- 
centious disregard  of  established  or- 
der. He  had  always  supported  every 
former  proposal  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  catholics  ;  if  for  a  moment, 
in  a  period  of  peculiar  and  extraordi- 
nary embarrassment,  he  had  suspended 
the  active  exertion  of  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  the  suspense  had  been  to 
him  most  painful  and  irksome  ;  it  had 
been  occasioned  merely  by  a  convic- 
tion, that  more  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
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prehended  to  the  Roman  catholics, 
and  to  the  state,  from  a  premature  at- 
tempt to  urge  their  just  claim,  than 
from  a  prudent  delay  of  that  claim,  in 
submission  to  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times. 

"  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  ex- 
plain distinctly  the  foundations  and  li- 
mits of  his  opinions  tea  the  claim  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  because  he  appre- 
hended, that  he  did  not  agree  with 
any  of  the  declared  champions  in  this 
conflict.   ' 

"  The  heat  of  the  contention  had 
exaggerated  and  distorted  the  true 
and  natural  character  of  this  question 
on  both  sides  of  the  argument. 

*'  On  the  part  of  the  Romaa  catho- 
lics, the  claim  had  been  armed  with  all 
the  violence  and  terror  of  indisputable 
right,  spurning  all  accompanying  con- 
dition, all  previous  consideration,  all 
provident,  amicable  delay. 

♦*  The  demand  issued  forth  in  the 
array  of  war,  and  no  alternative  ap- 
peared, but  submission  or  battle. 

"  On  the  other  side,  every  delay  of 
a  peremptory  sentence  of  eternal  ex- 
clusion was  represented,  as  perilous  to 
our  civil,  and  nearly  sacrilegious  to- 
wards our  religious  establishments ; 
all  conditions  were  ridiculed,  as  nuga- 
tory or  impossible  ;  all  previous  con- 
sideration was  deprecated,  as  an  artful 
plot  formed  to  inflame  the  expecta- 
tions and  demands  of  the  catholics, 
and  to  damp  the  zeal  of  the  defenders 
p{  our  establishments  in  church  and 
state. 

"  The  restraint  imposed  by  statute 
on  the  Roman  catholics  was  asserted 
to  be  in  itself  a  positive  good  ;  a  ve- 
nerable and  sacred  institution  ;  it  was 
consecrated  as  an  essential  article  of 
our  faith  ;  not  a  safeguard  to  be  re- 
spected and  preserved,  merely  for  the 
temporary  security  of  the  altar,  but 
the  very  altar  and,  ark  of  our  religion. 
*•  Ttiese  excesses  were  violent  and 


irrational.  The  argument  must  .be 
disarrayed,  and  brought  down  from 
the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  right  on 
one  side,  and  from  the  intemperate 
fury  of  bigotted  passion  on  the  other  ; 
and  the  path  of  discretion  must  be 
sought  between  the  extremes  of  zeal. 

"  His  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen)  for  whom,  from  grateful 
remembrance  of  revered  friendship  and 
of  indelible  affection,  he  entertained  a 
sincere  regard,  and  whose  excellent 
speech  would  have  delighted  the  kind 
heart  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  (Mr 
Pitt,  under  whose  tatelary  care  he  had 
been  educated)  had  most  justly  said, 
that  the  question  upon  the  claim  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  state  expediency. 

•'  This  was  a  correct  view  of  that 
great  and  important  question,  and 
Lord  Wellesley  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  that  part  of  his  noble 
friend's  sentiments. 

*'  Toleration  is  the  intermediate 
point  between  persecution  and  encou- 
ragement. The  precise  limits  of  the 
principles  of  persecution,  of  toleration, 
and  of  encouragement,  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  accurately  drawn  by  any  ab-  . 
stract  definition.  These  boundaries 
cannot  otherwise  be  ascertained,  than 
by  reference  to  the  relative  situations 
of  the  parties,  and  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  condition  of 
the  state.  ^ 

♦*  One  maxim  is  clear  and  unde- 
niable ;  that  every  state  possesses  a 
right  to  restrain  whatever  is  dangerous 
to  its  security  ;  no  sect,  no  individual, 
can  assert  as  a  claim  of  right  against 
the  state,  the  relaxation  of  any  re-  j 
straint,  of  which  the  continuance  is  m 
required  for  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  every  re- 
straint, excluding  any  description  of 
the  subjects  of  any  state  from  the  en- 
joyment of  advantages  generally  pos- 
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eessed  by  the  community,  is  in  itself  a 
positive  evil ;  an  evil  which  can  wisely 
or  justly  be  endured,  so  long  only  as 
the  probable  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  its  removal,  shall  evidently 
exceed  the  certain  mischief  of  its  con- 
tinuance, 

"  The  restraint  now  existing  upon 
the  Roman  catholics  is,  therefore,  in 
itself  a  positive  evil ;  an  imperfection 
in  the  frame  of  the  empire  ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  this  special  and  parti- 
cular imperfection,  which  separates 
one  great  branch  of  the  people  from 
the  common  benefits  of  the  general 
constitution,  is  a  necessary  evil,  which 
must  be  sustained  for  the  universal 
safety  of  the  whole  empire. 

*'  No  community  can  be  warranted 
by  justice  or  policy,  in  extending  such 
restraints  beyond  the  strict  limits  of 
necessity  ;  if  real  danger  requires  this 
sacrifice  of  the  impartial  and  parental 
spirit  of  any  state  towards  all  its  sub- 
jects, that  state,  however  reluctantly, 
must  hold  to  such  restraints,  as  the 
necessary  means  of  public  security. 

**  How  does  this  reasoning  apply  to 
the  claim  of  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland  ?  What  justification  remains 
for  continuing  the  restraint  of  which 
they  complain  ?  Is  no  mischief  felt 
from  its  continuance  ?  What  danger 
is  dreaded  from  its  removal  ?  What  is 
the  probable  balance  of  peril  between 
its  continuance  and  its  removal  ? 

"  The  noble  marquis  declared,  that 
in  his  judgment,  the  mischief  of  con- 
tinuing this  system  of  restraint  greatly 
overbalanced  any  danger  which  could 
be  apprehended  from  reverting  to  the 
more  liberal,  more  mild,  more  benig- 
nant, and  auspicious  policy,  which  had 
adorned  the  earlier  periods  of  his  ma- 
jesty's reign.  The  original  severity 
of  the  penal  laws  was  directed  against 
the  Roman  catholics  rather  as  the 
known  instruments  and  abettors  of  the 
system  of  arbitrary  power  at  that  era, 
than  as  the  sectaries  of  a  peculiar  re- 


ligious faith.  The  papist  succession 
to  the  British  throne  was  dreaded,  as 
the  certain  destruction  of  our  libertic* 
and  laws,  as  well  as  of  the  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  Europe  ;  our  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  was  insepa- 
rably blended  with  the  foundations  of 
our  limited  monarchy,  and  of  our  civil 
rights  ;  and  a  bulwark  was  formed  by 
the  admirable  connection  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  constitution,  which  has 
proved  impregnable  to  every  assault  of 
domestic  or  foreign  foes.  The  long 
lapse  of  time,  the  gradual  and  progres- 
sive change  of  circumstances,  have  re- 
moved the  alarm  of  a  papist  successor 
to  the  crown,  or  of  a  papist  combina- 
tion for  the  introduction  of  arbitrary 
power. 

"  The  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland 
have  not  been  viewed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, as  the  ready  instruments  of  ruin 
to  our  established  constitution.  Why 
have  they  been  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fits which  they  now  enjoy  ?  Why  were 
they  relieved  from  the  ignominy  of 
disherison  ?  Admitted  to  the  right* 
of  property,  to  the  elective  franchise, 
to  the  bar,  to  the  army,  to  various 
other  advantages  ?  Has  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  state  rashly  opened  to 
them  the  portals  of  a  constitution, 
of  which  they  are  believed  to  be  the 
sworn  foes  ?  Have  they  been  permit- 
ted to  approach  so  closely  to  the 
throne  and  altar,  under  conviction  of 
a  traitorous  conspiracy  to  destroy 
both  ? 

"  Their  lordships  must  remember 
what  has  been  already  granted  to  the 
Roman  catholics,  before  a  just  esti- 
mate can  be  formed  of  the  effect,  either 
of  withholding  or  bf  conceding  what 
remains  under  restraint. 

"Do  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ire- 
land now  possess  no  political  power  ? 
No  person  acquainted  with  that  coun- 
try would  deny  that  they  possess  a 
large,  almost  a  predominant  share  of 
politicsl  power  in  Ireland. 
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**  Tills  fact  afforded  matter  of  deep  re- 
flection ;  it  must  be  the  policy  of  every 
wise  state,  to  connect  all  descriptions 
of  persons,  possessing  political  powers, 
with  the  general  frame  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  mix  and  blend  their  individual 
pursuits  with  the  common  interests  of 
the  state,  and  to  attach  them  by  the 
powerful  ties  of  honourable  ambition 
and  honest  gain  to  the  established 
order  of  the  government. 

"  A  body,  possessing  great  politi- 
cal power,  but  separated  from  the 
state  by  special  exclusions  and  re- 
straints ;  individual  ambition  extin- 
guished ;  individual  interest  abridged ; 
uninfluenced  by  the  government ;  ex- 
ercising an  influence,  which  the  go- 
vernnient  can  neither  extend  nor  dimi- 
nish ;  dissociated  from  all  the  esta- 
blishments, civil,  military,  and  reli- 
gious, but  yet  holding  an  intrinsic 
weight,  which  occasionally  presses  up- 
on every  establishment — what  must  be 
the  operation  of  such  a  body  upon  the 
frame  of  any  state  ?  It  must  be  preju-  ' 
dicial  to  public  order  and  tranquillity, 
because  its  action  is  not  coincident 
with  the  ordinary  movement  of  the 
state,  not  regulated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples, nor  touched  and  moved  by  the 
same  means,  nor  directed  to  the  same 
ends. 

"  It  would  appear  to  be  wisdom  in 
any  state  to  endeavour  to  associate 
8uch  a  body  with  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  established  government, 
by  infusing  the  same  principles  of  con- 
nection, which  unite  and  harmonise  all 
the  parts  of  the  community,  and  which 
form  the  peculiar  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  British  constitution.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  question  whether  addi- 
tional political  power  should  be  given 
to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
whether  they  should  now  be  refused 
those  appendages  to  their  present  po- 
litical power,  which  would  identify  its 
exercise  with  the  interests  of  the  state, 
and  would  constitute  the  bonds  and 


pledges  of  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  ties  of  union  with  the 
commonwealth.  The  action  and  force 
of  our  happy  constitution  depend  up- 
on a  similar  principle,  which  com- 
bines individual  interests  in  the  gene- 
ral preservation  of  order,  and  mixes 
and  blends  each  part  in  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.  It  is  a  wild  theory  to 
suppose,  that  the  balance  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  is  maintained  merely 
by  the  mutual  check  and  collision  of . 
the  great  branches  of  political,  power, 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  result 
of  such  a  scheme  must  be  either  per- 
petual discord  and  disorder,  or  the 
total  stagnation  of  the  vital  powers  of 
the  government,  and  the  inaction  and 
final  decay  of  the  whole  system.  But 
this  conflict  is  prevented  by  the  inter- 
vention of  individual  interests  ;  with- 
out injuring  the  principles  of  monar- 
chy, aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which 
constitute  the  foundations  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  mildness  of  our  laws, 
and  the  character  of  our  nation,  have 
tempered  these  apparently  discordant 
materials  into  a  system  of  the  most 
regular  and  uniform  action. 

"  The  House  of  Lords  is  connect* 
ed  with  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  people,  and  with  the  crown,  by- 
many  ties  of  common  interest,  mitiga- 
ting the  theoretical  notion  of  aristo- 
cracy, which  has  been  described  as 
the  sole  constituent  principle  of  this 
assembly.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  same  tempe- 
rature may  be  observed ;  and  even  the 
imperial  crown  of  these  realms  is  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  interests  of 
the  nobility,  of  the  gentry,  and  of  the 
people.  The  great  principles  of  the 
constitution  are,  in  fact,  to  be  traced 
in  the  frame  of  each  branch  of  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  whole  ;  and  the  happy  in- 
termixture of  individual  interests,  the 
common  right  of  the  whole  people  to 
a  participation  in  all  the  honours  and 
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advantages  of  the  state,  are  the  vital 
energies,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the 
British    constitution.      The    present 
condition  of  the  Roman  cathoHcs  of 
Ireland  is  anomalous  in  this  constitu- 
tion, and  repugnant  to  the  policy  of 
any  wise  state.     The  restraint  which 
still  exists,  cements  and  embodies  dis- 
content, without  impairing  the  force 
or  activity  of  political  power.     Per- 
haps the  restraint  itselt  tends  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  body  on  which 
it   acts,    by    concentrating  its  entire 
energy  in  a  narrow  space,  and  by  pre- 
cluding the  interposition  of  any  colla- 
teral interest  or  influence.     The  Ro- 
man   catholics    of    Ireland    are    now 
bound  together  by  these  impolitic  re- 
straints, in  a  distinct  comraupity,  na- 
turally adverse  to  the  estabhshment 
which  excludes  them.     Remove  this 
restraint,  and  you  dissolve  the  ties  of 
discontent  ;  you   disperse    the    senti- 
ments of  disaffection  ;  and  you  intro- 
duce the  powerful  motives  of  indivi- 
dual interest,  to  counteract  any  com- 
bination    against    an    establishment, 
which  offers  so  many  immediate  ad- 
vantages of  emolument  and  honour. 
The  danger  to  the  protestant  estabhsh- 
ment in  Ireland  is  now  considerable, 
and  must  increase  with    the  natural 
augmentation  of  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  with  the 
necessary  augmentation  of  their  dis- 
content, under  the  protracted  conti- 
nuance of  this  invidious  system  of  ex- 
clusion. 

"  Their  increasing  property  in  land 
and  commercial  wealth,  their  increa- 
sing numbers  in  the  army  and  at  the 
bar,  their  increasing  influence  of  every 
description,  while  they  shall  remain  an 
alienated  and  distinct  community,  must 
be  formidable  to  the  establishment 
which  perseveres  in  rejecting  their 
solicitations  for  admission  into  its 
bosom. 

"  Their  compacted  strength  must 
be    directed   against   the    protestant 


establishment,  until  a  better  policy 
shall  incorporate  the  Roman  catholic 
interests  with  the  protestant  power, 
by  removingthe  odious  obstacles  which 
now  preclude  the  Koman  catholics 
from  pursuing  those  objects  of  ambi- 
tion and  interest,  which  are  open  to 
other  subjects  of  the  crown. 

"  The  noble  marquis  insisted  that 
the  removal  of  the  restraints  of  which 
the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  com- 
plained, could  not  be  dangerous  to 
the  protestant  establishment  in  Ire- 
land. He  asserted,  that  this  liberal 
and  salutary  measure  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
protestant  establishment  in  Ireland, 
which  could  never  be  safe  while  such 
a  force  of  discontent  was  arrayed  a- 
gainst  it ;  that  force  would  be  disarm- 
ed most  effectually,  by  abolishing  the 
causes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  bar- 
riers of  exclusion. 

"  It  has  been  suggested,  that  no 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  appea- 
sing the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  ; 
that  their  demands  had  increased  with 
the  concessions  already  made  to  them  ; 
and  that  their  ambition,  lust  of  power, 
of  emolument,  and  dominion,  were  in- 
ordinate, boundless,  and  insatiable- 
What  was  the  proof  ?  They  had  been 
admitted  to  the  right  of  property,  and 
to  the  elective  franchise,  and  they 
were  so  insatiate  as  to  aspire  to  the 
capacity  of  representing  in  parliament 
the  property  which  they  possessed. 
They  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar* 
and  they  wished  to  serve  the  crown  ; 
to  be  of  the  king's  counsel ;  to  be- 
come judges  and  chancellors  ; — and 
these  extravagant  desires  were  deemed 
certain  proofs  of  hostility  against  the 
state.  Because  they  wished  to  serve 
the  crown,  they  must  intend  to  destroy 
it  ;  they  could  not  desire  to  reach  the 
seals  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
overthrow  the  throne.  They  were 
permitted  to  hold  commissions  in  the 
army  ;  they  had  served  with  valour 
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and  glory  ;  shed  their  blood  in  the 
cause  of  their  king  and  country  ;  be- 
held the  inspiring  example  of  their 
ov/n  native  countrymen,  leading  Bri- 
tish armies  against  the  common  ene- 
my, and  arresting  the  progress  of 
France  in  the  full  career  of  her  fury  ; 
and  they  were  infected  with  the  cri- 
minal ambition  of  desiring  to  emulate 
the  illustrious  sons  of  Ireland,  under 
whom  they  had  fought,  and  bled,  and 
conquered ;  of  hoping,  ultimately,  to 
direct  the  armies  in  which  they  had  so 
gloriously  served  ;  and  to  devote  to 
their  country,  in  the  command  of  her 
troops,  those  attainments,  which  they 
had  laboriously  acquired  in  the  subal- 
tern branches  of  her  service. 

"  Were  these  unreasonable  or  in- 
ordinate desires  ?  Was  this  criminal 
ambition  ? 

"  These  wishes  were  the  most  sub- 
stantial proofs  that  the  Roman  catho- 
lics entertained  a  true  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  concessions  which  had 
already  been  made  to  them,  and  a  just 
sense  of  the  constitutional  use  of  those 
advantages.  Was  it  to  be  argued, 
that  because  the  Roman  catholics  were 
sensible  to  the  same  emotions  of  ho- 
nourable ambition  and  public  glory, 
which  similar  causes,  and  similar  situa- 
tions, had  raised  in  all  other  breasts, 
they  must  have  conspired  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try. The  legislature  itself  had  ex- 
cited these  sentiments,  which  were  the 
natural  fruits  of  former  concessions. 
Because  the  legislature  had  halted  in 
its  course,  and  had  not  pursued  with 
steadiness  the  progressive  policy  of 
generosity  to  the  catholics,  in  which 
it  had  advanced  so  far,  was  it  just  to 
reprove  them  for  the  necessary  effect 
of  a  powerful  cause,  which  they  had 
not  originate-d,  and  which  they  could 
not  controul  ? 

•«  Lord  Wellesley,  therefore,  could 
not  censure  the  sohcitude  of  the  Ro- 
man catholics  to  ijbtain  those  addi- 


tional advantages,  which  naturally 
grew  out  of  past  concessions,  and 
which  were  almost  the  necessary  result 
of  former  gifts.  From  this  disposi- 
tion, he  inferred  no  defect  of  gratitude 
or  excess  of  expectation.  The  senti- 
ment thus  displayed  by  the  Roman 
catholics  was  implanted  in  the  human 
heart,  and  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
every  free  constitution. 

"  The  noble  earl  would  thus  per- 
ceive, that  Lord  Wellesley's  opinions 
on  the  condition  and  claims  of  the 
catholics  wei-e  substantially  the  same 
as  his  lordship's.  He  trusted  that  he 
should  not  be  accused  of  a  spirit  of 
procrastination  or  delusion,  if  he  now 
objected  to  enter  into  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  instantaneously 
abolishing  the  restraints  under  which 
the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  la- 
boured. 

"  The  claim  of  that  body  now  ap- 
pears under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
disfavour  ;  clad  in  the  terrific  armour 
of  right,  accompanied  by  a  defiance  of 
the  legal  authority  of  the  state,  by  a 
premeditated  outrage  upon  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  by  the  most  insulting 
and  contumelious  spirit  of  intemperate 
menace. 

"  To  a  claim  of  such  an  aspect, 
parliament  cannot  yield,  even  with 
justice  to  the  claimants ;  it  would 
prove  a  perilous  gift  to  them,  to  con- 
cede any  portion  of  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  parliament,  which  must  be 
sacrificed,  if,  in  the  present  moment, 
their  lordships  should  submit  to  the 
temper  and  tone,  in  which  these  de- 
mands had  been  urged  in  Ireland,  and 
to  the  violence  with  which  they  had 
been  supported  in  open  resistance  to 
legitimate  government. 

"  The  trials  of  the  offenders  against 
the  law  were  still  in  progress  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  course  of  justice  seem- 
ed to  have  suspended  for  a  season,  in 
that  country,  the  active  solicitations 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  conducted 
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the  affairs  of  the  Roman  catholics. 
Even  they  seemed  to  have  determined, 
that  the  present  moment  was  not  suit- 
ed to  the  discussion  of  this  great 
question  ;  and  that  time  must  be  given 
for  the  return  of  tranquillity,  before 
the  voice  of  petition  could  again  be 
heard  in  a  tone  duly  adapted  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

«'  Why  then  did  the  noble  earl  now 
press  their  lordships  to  a  decision  ? 
After  all  the  rage  and  tumult  of  the 
contest  in  Ireland,  the  storm  has 
paused,  and  an  interval  of  repose  and 
quiet  has  succeeded  by  common  con- 
sent, as  the  necessary  preparation  of 
temper  for  the  important  deliberation 
which  now  approaches.  Let  not  the 
noble  earl  prematurely  interrupt  this 
calm  ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  their 
lordships  suffer  this  vital  question  to 
remain  dormant,  until  reviving  impa- 
tience shall  again  awaken  the  tempest 
of  passion.  The  claims  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland  demand  early  con- 
sideration ;  in  every  view,  for  every 
interest,  for  every  opinion,  for  every 
party,  the  early  consideration  of  the 
question  is  indispensably  necessary. 

*'  That  consideration  Lord  Welles- 
ley  would  meet  with  every  favourable 
inclination  to  the  Roman  catholic 
cause,  but  with  a  determination  to 
tread  the  ground  of  concession  with 
circumspection  and  caution ;  to  exa- 
mine the  most  favourable  mode  and 
time  of  removing  the  existing  restraints ; 
to  provide  the  securities  which  might 
be  requisite  for  the  protection  of  our 
sacred  estabhshments  in  church  and 
state,  and  to  consider  every  other  be- 
neficial arrangement  which  could  tend 
to  give  additional  happiness  to  Ire- 
land, or  additional  strength  to  the  em- 
pire in  a  settlement  of  such  interest  and 
importance. 

"  He  would  not  advise  the  king, 
or  the  prince,  to  bow  the  protestant 
sceptre  of  the  realm  to  any  fictitious 
pretensions  of  right,  however  arrayed 


with  violence,  or  enforced  by  clamour  ; 
nor  would  he  lend  his  hand  to  close 
the  gates  of  the  constitution  against 
any  class  of  his  majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects ;  nor  would  he  presume  to  pro- 
claim a  sentence  of  irrevocable  exclu- 
sion against  a  large  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  empire,  under  colour 
of  pure  zeal  for  the  protestant  esta- 
blishment. In  real  affection  and  ve- 
neration for  that  establishment,  he 
yielded  to  none  of  those  whose  zeal 
had  been  so  conspicuous.  The  pro- 
testant establishment  in  church  and 
state  was,  mdeed,  the  great  security 
of  all  our  public  happiness  and  wel- 
fare. Whatever  protection  of  persons 
or  property  was  enjoyed  by  any  class 
of  subjects,  by  any  sect  of  religion, 
whatever  civil  or  religious  liberty  ex- 
isted among  us,  originated  from  the 
protestant  establishment,  was  guarded 
and  preserved  by  it,  would  flourish 
with  its  prosperity,  and  decline  with 
its  decay  All  sects,  all  parties,  civil 
and  religious,  are  concerned  in  the 
preservation  of  this  great  bulwark  of 
the  community.  It  is  the  safeguard 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  crown  ; 
connecting  the  purity  and  moderation 
of  our  reformed  church  with  the  re- 
gulated freedom  of  the  people,  and 
with  the  temperate  spirit  of  our  limit- 
ed monarchy.  To  this  refuge  all  have 
resorted,  in  the  dreadful  visitations  of 
confusion,  by  which  the  order  and  li- 
berty of  this  country  have  been  so  oft- 
en disturbed  ;  and  under  this  hallowed 
altar  all  sects  have  found  shelter  from 
despotism  or  licentiousness : 

»«  Hue  tandem  concede— Haec  Ara  tue- 

bitur  Omnes, 
Aut  moriere  simul."— 

«'  If  it  could  be  credited  that  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  had  con- 
ceived the  frantic  imaginatioji  of  sub- 
verting the  fair  fabric  of  the  protest- 
ant constitution  of  the  realm,  and  of 
erecting  a  papist  state,  (of  whatever 
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form)  oa  the  ruins  of  our  laws,  liber- 
ties, and  religion,  this  argument  would 
assume  a  very  different  aspect  ;   the 
point  at  issue  would  then  be,  not  what 
their  lordships  should  concede,  but  to 
what  extremity  the  indignant  power  of 
the  government  should  be  urged  a- 
gainsc  a  conspiracy  of  such  unexam- 
pled atrocity.     But  even  the  impru- 
dent management  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lic cause  in  Ireland,   (however  repre- 
hensible) discloses  a  spirit  utterly  in- 
compatible with  such  a  suspicion.     It 
is  evident  that  the  ambition,  the  desire 
of  gain,  the  restless  solicitations  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  are  all  directed  to 
advancement  under  the  protestant  con- 
stitution.     They  are  jealous  not    of 
our  establishment,  but  of  their  exclu- 
sion from  its  benefits  ;  they  desire  not 
to  destroy  it,  but  to  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages ;  they  are  aware  that  its  destruc- 
tion would  expose  them  to  evils  of  far 
greater  magnitude  than  those  which 
they  now  endure.     But  they  behold 
many   benefits    abundantly    showered 
upon  others,  and  forbidden  to  them  ; 
and  they  complain  not  of  the  exist- 
ence, but  of  the  partiality  of  our  hap- 
py constitution.     If  this  view  of  the 
temper  of  the   Roman  catholics  was 
erroneous.  Lord  Wellesley  admitted 
that  much  of  his  reasoning  was  incor- 
rect. 

"  But  if  he  had  truly  described  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  fairly  sta- 
ted their  interests,  and  justly  urged 
their  claims,  let  them  come  forth  and 
TJndicate  themselves  against  their  own 
leaders,  who  had  tainted  the  purity  of 
this  great  cause  with  faction,  turbu- 
lence, and  disorder. 

"  An  interval  might  now  be  expect- 
ed of  comparative  tranquillity  ;  let  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  employ 
that  interval,  not  in  devising  new  means 
of  violating  or  evading  the  laws,  or  of 
insulting  and  vexing  the  legal  govern- 
ment ;  not  in  fortifying  their  claims 


with  new  armaments  of  right,  or  me- 
naces of  force  ;  but  in  composing  and 
allaying  the  ferment  so  unpropitious 
to  the  favourable  settlement  of  this 
question. 

"  Instead  of  accumulating  causes  of 
irritation,  let  them  endeavour  to  miti- 
gate prejudices  and  jealousies  which 
have  been  exasperated  by  the  recent 
ir.discretion  of  their  own  management. 
Let  them  manifest  a  sincere  desire  to 
furnish  to  their  protestant  brethren 
every  reasonable  pledge  of  attachment 
to  the  established  constitution,  and 
every  practicable  security  for  its  sta- 
bility and  prosperity.  In  soliciting 
the  favour  of  the  law,  let  them  display 
a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  a 
disposition  to  submit  with  reverence 
to  legal  authority. 

"  May  these  admonitions  be  recei- 
ved in  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which 
they  are  uttered ;  and  may  a  return- 
ing sense  of  duty  and  affection  avert 
the  perils  of  civil  discord,  restore  the 
disturbed  temper  of  the  nation,  and 
enable  parliament  to  consider  without  • 
passion,  and  to  decide  with  dignity  a 
question  vital  to  the  safety  and  peace, 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  em- 
pire." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  and  in  answer  to  an 
able  speech  of  the  Marquis  Welles- 
ley's  on  this  important  subject,  spoke 
as  follows : — "  My  lords,  my  noble 
friend  has  commenced  his  speech  by 
calling  on  your  lordships,  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  this 
question,  to  go  into  a  committee  upon 
the  subject.  My  view  of  the  subject 
is  so  different  from  that  of  my  noble 
friend,  in  every  point,  that  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  sayuig,  that  upon  every 
view  which  I  could  take  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  must 
have  njy  decided  negative. 

"  My  lords,  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
or  desire  any  person  who  may  be  of 
opinion  that  out  of  such  a  committee 
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benefit  would  arise,  to  withhold  any 
wish  of  theirs  upon  that  subject. 
But,  my  lords,  I  do  state,  as  my  own 
confident  opinion,  that  from  a  motion 
such  as  this,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  catholics,  no  benefit  whatever  is 
likely  to  arise ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
and  it  is  in  that  view  that  I  oppose 
this  question,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
parties,  the  adoption  of  this  motion 
would  be  only  calculated  to  alarm  the 
established  church,  and  ultimately  to 
disappoint  the  catholics  ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  agree  in  the  proposition 
for  giving  it  a  decided  negative. 

*'  My  noble  friend  has  gone  into  a 
long  and  laborious  detail  upon  this 
subject ;  but  I  confess  that  if  his.  ar- 
gument were  just,  if  his  view  of  the 
question  were  right,  I  would  think  he 
had  less  reason  for  voting  to  go  into 
a  committee  than  almost  any  person, 
because,  if  the  danger  of  refusing  these 
concessions  were  as  great  as  he  repre- 
sents, and  the  danger  of  granting  them 
so  little,  the  true  mode  would  be  to  re- 
solve at  once  on  a  measure  for  repealing 
of  these  tests  and  disabilities,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  all  deliberation  upon  the 
subject. 

"  The  view  which  my  noble  friend 
had  taken  of  this  subject  is  certainly  a 
very  extended  one,  and,  my  lords,  I 
will  endeavour  to  follow  him  through 
the  different  grounds  which  he  has  ta- 
ken ;  and  if  I  misrepresent  any  opi- 
nion of  his,  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I  have  not  done  it  wilful- 
ly. I  am  extremely  anxious  that  any 
point  which  is  at  issue  between  us 
should  be  ascertained  with  care  ;  but 
on  any  point  where  no  difference  does 
exist,  I  shall  be  willing  to  avow  my 
concurrence  with  my  noble  friend. 
'  *'  My  lords,  without  going  at  pre- 
-•ent  into   that  part  of  the  subject 
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which  was  treated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  speech — without  entering 
into  any  enquiry  how  far  religious  es- 
tablishments are,  or  are  not,  neceasarjf 
to  a  state — I  believe  we  shall  all  agree 
that  religious  establishments  do  form 
an  important  part  of  the  government 
and  interest  of  every  civilized  coun- 
try. My  lords,  I  do  subscribe  to  the 
principle  which  the  noble  lord,  both 
on  the  present  and  upon  various  other 
occasions,  has  laid  down  as  the  foun* 
dation  of  his  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 
ject, namely,  that  every  restraint, 
civil,  political,  or,  religious,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  evil  in  itself,  and  caa 
be  justified  only  by  necessity.  We, 
therefore,  have  only  to  strike  the  ba- 
lance of  advantages  betwixt  the  conti- 
nuance and  removal  of  a  system  of  re- 
straint and  exclusion,  and  this  brings 
the  question  immediately  to  its  fair 
and  natural  issue. — But  there  is  an- 
other principle  connected  with  this 
to  which  the  noble  lord  has  alluded, 
but  upon  which  he  will  give  me  leave 
to  say  he  has  fallen  into  some  mistake, 
I  admit  that  an  indirect  exclusion  may 
be  as  severe  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces as  a  direct  exclusion  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  material,  with  a  view  of  unravel- 
ling the  argument,  that  it  should  be 
understood  that  it  is  not  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  direct  expulsion  that  the  ca- . 
tholics  are  excluded,  but  by  the  indi- 
rect operation  of  tests.  And  the  ques- 
tion for  your  lordships  now  to  deter- 
mine is,  whetlier  these  tests  are  not 
indispensable  to  the  security  of  your 
establishment  in  church  and  state  j 
and  whether  they  do  or  do  not  bear 
with  great  severity  upon  particular 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects  ?  Upon 
this  question  it  may  be  necessary  to 
descend  to  some  particulars. 

«  Undoubtedly,  the  first  considera- 
tion that  presents  itself  to  our  minds 
is,  the  difference  between  the  tests  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  InEng- 
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land  we  have  tests  in  corporations,  and 
tests  taken  by  persons  holding  offices, 
civil  or  miUtary,  according  to  act  of 
parliament ;  and  certainly  as  to  any 
difference  that  may  exist  between  the 
tests  imposed  upon  the  catholics  in 
England  and  those  of  Ireland,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  declaring  my  readiness, 
under  circumstances,  to  give  my  vote 
for  removing  that  distinction,  wrhat- 
ever  it  may  be.  But  in  Ireland,  what- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  those  tests 
which  affect  that  country,  the  whole 
question  of  civil  disabilities  stands 
upon  a  footing  entirely  different  from 
what  it  does  in  England.  In  Ireland 
you  have  no  test  and  corporation  acts, 
as  such, — you  have  no  law  in  force 
which  obliges  dissenters,  generally,  to 
conform  in  the  way  that  the  church 
of  England  obliges  the  people  of  this 
country  to  conform  to  its  views  and 
policy.  In  Ireland  your  tests  apply  to 
the  catholics  exclusively.  They  apply 
to  their  doctrines  only,  and  they  do 
not  bear  upon  all  other  dissenters  with- 
in that  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  I 
admit,  therefore,  that  in  Ireland,  the 
question  stands  upon  a  different  foun- 
dation from  what  it  does  in  England  ; 
and  I  am  prepared  to  say,  and  I  wish 
it  may  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
if  the  differences  between  the  catho- 
lic and  established  churches  were  dif- 
erences  merely  religious,  if  they  were 
confined  to  doctrines  purely  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  such  as  transubstan- 
tiation, — the  invocation  of  saints, — 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, — if 
they  were  confined  to  doctrines  of 
that  description,  I  should  say  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  putting  the 
Roman  catholics  upon  a  worse  footing 
than  any  other  class  of  dissenters  in 
the  British  empire  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  main  difference  between  us.  The 
point  which  we  are  to  consider,  is,  that 
there  are  tests  applied  to  opinions 
that  do  not  relate  to  points  purely  re- 
ligious, tliat  do  relate  to  points  con- 


nected with  the  civil  and  religious  go- 
vernment of  the  state,  and  which  we 
contend  are  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  country ;  but  which  the  Ro- 
man catholics  cannot  get  over.  Your 
lordships  will  see,  that  if  we  look  at 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  that  is  one  of 
the  tests  to  which  they  make  objec- 
tion, but  of  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
they,  have  taken  a  false  and  erroneous 
view  ;  because  your  lordships  are  a- 
ware  that  that  oath  does  not  call  upon 
a  person  to  say  that  the  king  is  the 
head  of  the  church.  It  is  an  oath 
simply  of  abjuration — it  is  an  oath  that 
only  calls  upon  a  person  to  say,  that 
no  foreign  prince,  or  foreign  potentate, 
hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  power  or 
pre-eminence,  or  supremacy  in  these 
kingdoms.  If  there  could  be  found  any 
person  who  never  heard  of  the  differ- 
ences between  protestant  and  papist, 
and  to  whom  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  a  power  in  Europe  which  claimed 
a  general  jurisdiction  in  all  countries  ; 
that  there  were  certain  countries  that 
denied  that  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion were  put  to  him  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness or  expediency  of  that  inde- 
pendent country  so  denying  that  su- 
premacy, and  putting  a  test  to  all  per- 
sons who  wished  to  possess  civil  situ- 
ations, and  who  claimed  civil  power — I 
think  that  were  such  a  proposition  put 
to  a  person  ignorant  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween catholics  and  protestants,  his 
answer  would  be,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure was  so  reasonable,  so  just,  and 
carried  along  with  it  the  principle  of 
an  independent  government  and  coun- 
try, that  no  person  in  the  state  ought 
to  refuse  to  take  the  test ;  or  if  he  did 
refuse,  he  ought  not  to  complain  of 
exclusion.  This  is  the  true  principle 
of  a  protestant  state,  feeling  that  it  is 
independent,  that  it  has  full  power 
within  itself,  and  that  no  power  out  of 
it  has  any  authority  to  interfere  in  its 
state  pohcy. 

*'  It  does  therefore  appear  to  me. 
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that  those  who  claim  a  right  to  exer- 
cise power  in  it,  should  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  its  power,  and  should 
take  an  oath  to  bind  them  thereto. 
But  then  we  hear  it  now  stated  in  ar- 
gument, that  the  Roman  catholics  are 
ready  to  disclaim  all  civil  and  tempo- 
ral power  in  any  foreign  potentate  or 
authority,  and  that  they  only  wish  a 
spiritual  authority  in  the  pope  to  be 
recognized.  Now  the  question  is, 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  separate 
spiritual  from  temporal  power  ?  I  am 
not  disposed  to  discuss  in  the  ab- 
stract, how  far  it  may  be  possible  to 
separate  them  ;  but  of  this  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  in  any 
country,  in  which  the  larger  part  of 
the  population  are  Roman  catholics. 
This  I  state  as  founded  upon  the 
system  of  that  church  itself,  and  I 
never  heard,  and  1  should  be  glad  to 
hear,  something  like  an  answer  to 
this  argument.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  tiie  spiritual  power  alone  of  the 
pope,  according  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lic notion  of  it,  is  supreme.  But  then, 
is  it  not  evident,  that  this  power  ap- 
plies to  the  most  sacred  of  institu- 
tions, upon  which,  in  fact,  depends  the 
whole  form  of  civil  society  ;  that  it  ap- 
plies to  the  institution  of  marriage, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  society, 
whether  it  be  of  the  Christian,  Maho- 
metan, or  any  other  religion  whatever  j 
and  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  charities 
of  life,  and  is  an  institution  upon  which 
depend  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  ques- 
tions affecting  property.  And  yet 
every  one  knows  that  the  law  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  upon  this 
subject,  is  different  from  the  protest- 
ant.  The  Roman  cathoHc  thinks  that 
it  is  a  question  not  fit  for  the  deci- 
sion of  temporal  courts,  while  the 
protestant  thinks  it  is.  The  former 
does  not  apply  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals c?f  the  country  for  jurisdiction  in 


this  question,  conceiving  that  the  spi- 
ritual court  alone  has  controul  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature,  and  that  in  the  der- 
nier resort,  appeal  lies  only  to  the  court 
of  Rome  itself. 

'*  Now  with  respect  to  the  charges 
exhibited  against  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  I  can- 
not believe  them.  I  do  not  believe 
they  hold  the  doctrine  of  not  keeping 
faith  with  heretics  ;  and  I  verily  believe 
as  far  as  regards  any  moral  principle, 
not  connected  with  the  established 
church,  their  institutions  are  as  pure 
as  our  own.  All  I  say  is,  that  with 
regard  to  their  ecclesiastical  opinions, 
they  are  different  from  those  of  his 
majesty's  protestant  subjects ;  and  when 
I  apply  this  principle,  I  would  ask, 
can  it  be  safe,  in  a  protestant  country, 
to  place  upon  your  bench  of  justice, 
judges  to  decide  upon  the  state  of  pro- 
perly, who  hold  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  directly  at  variance  with  that 
of  their  own  religion,  who  believe 
that  your  law  is  adverse  to  the  law  of 
God? 

"  Now,  my  lords,  let  us  follow  out 
this  principle — The  Roman  catholic  is 
not  an  elective  church.  It  is  an  hier- 
archy. It  has  the  same  gradation  of 
rank  with  the  established  church.  It 
has  also  the  same  principle  of  ambi- 
tion and  desire  for  temporal  power  as 
the  established  church.  But  in  whom 
is  that  mass  of  patronage  to  be  placed 
to  which  such  an  institution  would 
naturally  give  rise  ? — Why,  in  the 
pope  himself; — a  foreign  power — a 
foreign  potentate.  Why  then,  the 
question  is,  whether  a  jurisdiction  of 
the  kind  in  all  the  appointments,  in 
all  the  ecclesiastical  gradations  of  the 
catholic  hierarchy,^ — a  power  which 
has  the  same  influence  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  as 
the  king  of  England  has  over  the 
protestant,  may  not  be  made  a  for- 
midable instrument  in   such  handr? 
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And  may  it  not  be  a  fair  subject  of 
jealousy  in  a  protestant  country  ? 
Then,  my  lords,  apply  this  to  other 
principles ;  apply  it  even  to  what 
may  appear  purely  spiritual ;  name- 
ly, to  excommunication  and  all  its 
consequences.  Are  coble  lords  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  excommuni- 
cation to  individuals  who  incur  the 
penalty  of  that  sentence  ?  They  may 
see  in  their  courts  of  law,  one  trial 
which  has  lately  taken  place,  where 
the  most  important  temporal  effects 
have  arisen  out  of  offences,  which,  in 
a  fair  sense  of  the  word,  were  of  a 
mere  spiritual  nature,  and  which  be- 
came subject  to  that  punishment.  It 
gives  the  power  of  personal  confine- 
ment, and  corporal  punishment,  to 
the  persons  exercising  it ;  and  no  man 
will  say  this  is  not  a  temporal  pow- 
er !  I  will  next  call  your  lordships* 
attention  to  the  important  powers 
of  absolution  and  auricular  confeS' 
sion  ; — I  do  not  direct  your  lordships' 
attention  to  that  power  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  its  spiritual  effects — but  to 
the  temporal  power  with  which  it  in- 
vests the  priesthood  of  Ireland  ;  and 
it  gives  more  temporal  power  and  au- 
thority to  those  persons  amongst  the 
populace  than  can  be  claimed  by  the 
state. — My  noble  friend  has  alluded 
to  the  doctrine  respecting  the  pope  at 
this  day.  He  believes  that  the  tenets 
of  the  cathohc  religion  are  different 
from  what  they  were  formerly.  1  be- 
lieve the  statement  of  my  noble  friend 
was  not  made  without  foundation  ; 
but,  I  think,  it  goes  to  this  effect, 
that  you  are  the  more  seriously  called 
upon,  before  you  make  these  conces- 
sions, to  know  what  is  the  state  of 
these  opinions,  and  whether  any,  and 
what  securities  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Roman  catholics  ?  But  I  have 
stated  generally  what  are  my  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject ;  and  in  put- 
ting an  interpretation  upon  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  Roman  catholics,  I  do 
not  wish  to  refer  you  to  opinions  of  a 
remote  period,  or  to  ancient  authori- 
ties ;  but  the  authority  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer  you,  is  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic authority  of  an  Iriahman  and  a 
priest  at  the  present  day  ;  a  person  of 
most  respectable  character,  of  great 
learning.  In  a  synod  of  February  1810, 
the  doctrine  to  which  I  will  now  al- 
lude, was  recognized,  and  pubHshed. 
through  the  pamphlet  of  that  learned 
man.  He  states  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  flesh  and  blood  in  this  spiri- 
tual power  ;  that  the  bishops  claim 
the  power  of  imprisoning  in  episcopal 
matters,  of  whipping  and  other  tor- 
tures, of  settling  the  fees  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy  on  baptism,  &c.  And  will 
any  man  say  that  these  are  not  powers 
of  a  temporal  nature  ? 

*'  These,  my  lords,  are  not  the  opi- 
nions of  any  prejudiced  protestant,  nor 
the  opinions  of  an  authority  of  any  re- 
mote time,  but  they  are  the  opinions 
of  a  man  learned  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  a  pastor  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  and  now  in  existence  ; 
and  if  the  opinions  of  the  catholics  of 
former  times  were  different  from  what 
they  are  now,  these  are,  however,  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  persons 
most  anxious  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  great  object.  But  until  the  opi- 
nions of  catholics  are  further  explained 
by  themselves,  as  we  are  to  judge  of 
this  question  with  reference  to  pre- 
sent times  and  sentiments,  we  must 
act  upon  the  information  we  have. 

*'  I  now  wish  to  know  what  is  the 
effect  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  diffi- 
culties, and,  I  may  say,  almost  the  im- 
possibilities of  drawing  any  distinction 
between  spiritual  and  temporal  power. 
I  wish  noble  lords,  who  support  the  mo- 
tion, to  say  how  a  conscientious  Roman 
catholic  can  act  with  respect  to  those 
disputed  points  of  authority  ?  In  a 
thousand  questions  of  daily  occurrence, 
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the  Roman  catholic  may  be  placed  in 
a  situation  where  there  are  two  con- 
flicting authorities.  Is  it  not  natural, 
therefore,  for  him  to  prefer  the  higher 
duties  to  the  lesser  ?  May  not  a  Ro- 
man catholic  who  considers  himself 
thus  in  allegiance  to  two  authorities, 
in  a  matter  of  doubt,  consider  his  spi-* 
ritual  duties  first,  and  his  temporal  du- 
ties afterwards  ?  Therefore,  my  lords, 
1  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  possible 
principle  by  which  you  can  act  with 
safety  to  yourselves,  if  you  make  the 
proposed  concessions. 

"  As  long  as  this  country  is  a  pro- 
testant  country — as  long  as  you  main- 
tain its  government  by  protestant  laws, 
I  do  profess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  it  could  be  safe,  to  put  persons 
who  entertain  such  opinions  as  these, 
into  the  possession  of  places  or  power 
of  any  considerable  importance. 

"  My  noble  friend  says,  that  the 
danger  now  is  not  so  great,  when  com- 
pared with  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day,  as  it  was  formerly.  I 
certainly  am  disposed  to  admit  that 
these  opinions  might,  according  to 
different  times  and  circumstances,  be 
more  or  less  dangerous ;  but  if  ever 
there  was  a  time,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  they  were  more  danger- 
ous than  ever,  now  is  that  time.  For- 
merly, when  the  question  discussed 
was  between  protestant  and  papist,  ca- 
tholic Europe  was  divided.  There 
was  a  balance  of  power  between  the 
different  states  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
very  circumstances  arising  out  of  that 
balance  made  the  pope  an  independent 
power ;  but  now,  circumstances  are 
quite  different,  because  all  the  con- 
tinental nations  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  France.  My  noble  friend  has 
alluded  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
pope,  and  has  stated  that  his  holi- 
ness, acting  upon  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  rather  than  forego  the 
maintenance  of  his  opinions,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  degradation  of  becoming 


a  prisoner  under  French  authority. 
Now,  if  that  pope  should,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  be  taken  off,  we 
have  no  security  for  his  successor. 
Who  has  the  power  of  deciding  as  to 
his  being  canonically  elected  ?  Do  we 
not  recollect  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  ? — Do  we  not  know  that  the 
greater  part,  I  may  say  the  whole  of 
catholic  Europe,  is  under  the  domi- 
nion of  France  ?  Do  we  not  know 
that  Rome  is  at  this  moment  consider- 
ed the  second  town  in  the  French  em- 
pire ?  Under  these  circumstances,  then, 
who  is  to  decide  what  dangers  may 
not  arise,  and  what  new  and  danger- 
ous increase  of  power  may  not  be  add- 
ed to  the  papal  authority  ?  Therefore, 
my  lords,  I  cannot  see  any  circum- 
stances which  make  the  danger  less 
now  than  it  ever  was.  Nay,  I  will 
fairly  state,  that  upon  every  view  I 
could  take  of  this  subject,  the  result, 
in  my  mind,  has  been  this, — that  the 
danger  of  granting  the  concessions 
at  this  moment  is,  upon  the  whole, 
greater  than  that  of  withholding  them. 
••  I  think  it  my  duty  here  to  consi- 
der what  the  danger  of  concession  is, 
as  far  as  it  respects  the  security  of  the 
government.  My  noble  friend  does 
not  see  how  this  is  to  form  a  part  of 
the  question.  Now,  the  question 
which  we  ask  of  those  who  conceive 
that  the  catholic  claims  should  be  con- 
ceded, is,  if  they  were  now  grant&d, 
v?ould  there  be  a  complete  barrier  a- 
gainst  all  further  demands  ?  What  se- 
curity, I  would  ask,  have  we,  if  we 
granted  all  they  now  require,  that  they 
would  stop  here  ?  I  would  beg  to  say 
one  or  two  words  upon  this  subject, 
and  refer  your  lordships  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  catholics,  at  a  former  pe- 
riod. In  the  year  1792  the  elective 
franchise  was  demanded  upon  very 
different  conditions  from  those  on 
which  it  was  held  by  the  protestants. 
It  was  not  at  all  demanded  upon 
equal   terms  with  them;  but  in  the 
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year  1793  that  privilege  was  conce- 
ded upon  the  same  terms  as  the  pro- 
testants  enjoy  it,  in  virtue  of  the  rea- 
sons then  assigned.  How  long  did 
those  concessions  keep  the  catholics 
contented  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any- 
injurious  reflections  upon  them  ;  but 
your  lordships  are  aware  that  in  the 
year  1795  they  applied  again  to  par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  their  religious  disabilities.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  completely  acquit 
the  Roman  catholics  of  all  those  im- 
moral tenets  that  have  been  laid  to 
their  charge.;  which  I  believe  most 
sincerely  have  no  foundation  in  fact; 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  they  consi- 
der that  theirs  is  the  only  legitimate 
church  in  the  world  ;  we  cannot  for- 
get that  they  are  adverse  to  our  ideas 
upon  this  subject,  not  by  doctrine 
only,  but  they  consider  that  their 
church  has  an  universal  jurisdiction, 
not  in  one  particular  country,  but  in 
all  countries  ;  and  that  this  forms  an 
essential  and  vital  part  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion.  Now,  is  it  in  the 
course  of  human  nature,  that  were 
you  to  make  these  concessions  of  po- 
litical power,  they  would  rest  satisfied, 
or  that  they  would  not  look  forward 
to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  reli- 
gion, and  the  establishment  of  that 
religion  in  these  countries  ?  What 
temptation,  my  noble  friend  asks, 
have  they,  more  than  any  other  men, 
to  injure  the  present  establishment  jl 
When  you  come  to  the  question,  you 
will  find  what  motives  they  would 
have  ;  you  would  find  a  very  power- 
ful interest  created  prejudicial  to  the 
protestant  establishment.  With  re- 
gard to  the  present  question,  how- 
ever, and  I  wish  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, my  sincere  opinion  is,  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be  merely  to  benefit  a  small 
proportion  of  your  Roman  catholic 
subjects  directly  and  immediately  ;  but 
at  last  it  would  begin  to  be  considered 


by  them,  with  respect  to  their  church 
establishment,  whether  they  shall  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  two  churches 
or  one  ?  Your  lordships  will  see  the 
consequence  of  that.  The  question 
would  be  then,  whether  they  shall  pay 
their  own  clergy  instead  of  the  pro- 
testant clergy  ?  And,  I  would  ask,  is 
there  a  man  in  Ireland  of  any  rank  or 
description  who  is  not  dit:ectly  and 
intimately  interested  in  that  question  ? 
By  the  measure  now  proposed  there 
is  no  doubt  you  will  directly  benefit  a 
few  ;  but  the  instant  you  would  adopt 
such  a  measure  as  this,  you  would  have 
all  ranks  and  sects  of  the  people  lay- 
ing claim  to  that  privilege  to  which  1 
have  alluded. 

*'  My  lords,  in  considering  the  inte- 
rests of  the  parties  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  measure,  you  would  not 
lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  those 
whose  very  circumstances  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  situations,  would,  above 
all  others,  be  most  affected  by  the 
measure — the  great  body  of  the  cler- 
gy of  Ireland — ^who  would  feel  a  di- 
rect and  immediate  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  whereas  the  Roman  catholics 
have  only  an  indirect  interest  in  it. 
But  my  noble  friend,  I  really  think, 
was  a  little  misled  in  this  part  of  his 
argument,  and  departed  not  a  little 
from  his  premises  ;  for  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech,  he  said  he  was  a 
friend  to  the  protestant  establishment 
in  Ireland  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  his  arguments  went  to  this — that 
there  would  be  no  safety  for  that  es- 
tablishment until  the  Roman  catholic 
clergy  were  established  in  Ireland  : 
and  I  do  maintain,  from  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  baron  opposite,  that  the 
inference  from  all  the  arguments  and 
views  that  have  been  urged  on  that 
side  of  the  House  goes  to  this — that 
Ireland  should  be  made  a  Roman  ca- 
thohc  country,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Ireland  should  be  Roman  ca- 
tholic. 
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« It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  right  to  divide  the  whole  of  the 
temporal  emoluments  of  the  church  of 
Ireland  between  the  catholic  and  pro- 
testant  clergy.  I  shall  expect  then, 
when  the  subject  is  more  matured,  to 
hear  that  the  Irish  protestant  bishops, 
having  first  generously  made  over  a 
portion  of  their  endowments,  for  the 
peace  and  maintenance  of  their  cathb- 
lic  brethren,  are  ready  to  make  a  fur- 
ther proposition,  as  in  some  of  the 
German  states,  to  subject  all  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  by  law,  to  a  division 
of  the  produce  of  ecclesiastical  dues 
between  the  two  churches.  That  this 
is  an  opinion  even  now  entertained  it 
is  not  irrational  to  suppose  ;  but  that 
it  is  one  of  the  consequences  that  will 
follow  the  concession  of  the  catholic 
claims,  I  most  sincerely  believe. 

"  My  lords,  we  are  not  without 
authorities  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  foreign  coimtries  ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  where  you  would  find 
a  check  on  that  spirit  to  which  the  con- 
flict of  these  different  interests  must 
necessarily  lead  ?  I  believe  I  may  safe- 
ly say  that  there  is  no  free  [state  in 
Europe,  in  which  it  has  been  found 
practicable  for  catholics  and  protest- 
ants,  for  any  long  continuance,  to  ad- 
minister government  under  the  same 
system  together. 

"  In  Switzerland  we  find  it  was  not 
the  case,  nor  in  Holland  ;  and  in  Po- 
land the  attempt  was  made,  but  it  ter- 
minated in  the  exclusive  domination  of 
the  catholic  religion.  My  noble  friend 
says,  take  away  the  interest  that  is  hos- 
tile to  the  establishment,  and  you  are 
secure.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
if  in  Ireland  you  could  establish  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  you  could  not 
also  preserve  aprotestantking;  because 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy  would  look 
"up  to  the  crown  for  their  temporali- 
ties, and  the  laws  of  the  church  must 
be  Roman  catholic  instead  of  those  of 


the  religious  establishment  of  this  coun- 
try. But  the  question  is  this — whe- 
ther in  a  protestant  country,  whilst  it 
remains  protestant,  you  can  introduce 
a  Roman  catholic  power  without  an 
insurrection,  or  at  least  the  most  hos- 
tile prejudices  against  it  ?  I  say  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment, and  at  variance  with  every 
example  of  history. 

<*  What  do  the  Roman  catholics  say 
themselves  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  go  now 
into  the  question  of  the  •oeto.  The  Ro- 
man catholics  profess  exclusive  sub- 
mission to  a  foreign  catholic  church, 
and  then  they  call  upon  you  to  admit 
them  to  all  the  benefits  of  your  pro- 
testant establishment.  This  goes  most 
materially  and  most  essentially  to  the 
important  view  under  which  this  ques- 
tion is  presented  to  you.  My  lords, 
if  I  am  to  consider  the  effect  that  this 
measure  may  have  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  state  :  If  I  am  to  consider 
of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  po- 
litical and  civil  estabhshment  of  Ire- 
land, I  do  believe  whatever  conve- 
nience may  arise,  from  acceding  to 
these  claims,  the  mischief  would  be 
infinitely  greater  than  the  danger  of 
refusing  them  at  once. 

"  When  I  speak  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  as  they  maintain 
them  at  present,  I  do  not  shut  out  the 
hope  that  some  serious  and  essential 
changes  may  take  place.  If  they  do, 
the  question  may  come,  under  new  cir- 
cumstances, before  parliament.  Then 
will  be  the  proper  time  to  enter- 
tain the  consideration  of  the  question. 
But  until  we  have  these  changes,  or 
until  we  have  sufficient  security  against 
that  foreign  power  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  I  do  consider  it  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our 
constitution  to  admit  the  catholics. 

•*  My  noble  friend  concluded  his 
speech  with  a  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution as  established  at  the  Revolution ; 
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but  I  will  not  go  into  the  considera- 
tion of  that  question.  My  noble  friend 
seems,  however,  very  much  to  under- 
value the  security  which  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  protestant  es- 
tablishment and  the  government  gives 
to  the  constitution.  My  own  view  of 
the  Revolution  of  16S8  is  this — that' 
the  church  establishment  of  the  coun- 
try, as  it  nowexists,  having  always  been 
an  object  of  affection  to  the  government, 
the  Revolution  was  as  much  founded 
upon  the  principle  that  the  state  should 
be  protestant  as  that  the  monarchy 
should  be  limited.  The  object  sought 
by  that  great  event  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  religious,  civil,  and  politi- 
cal liberties  together. 

"In  viewing  this  question,  let  me 
entreat  noble  lords  to  consider  upon 
what  principle  you  can  justify  the  li- 
mitation of  the  crown  to  a  protestant 
succession,  if  this  question,  as  of  right, 
can  be  admitted  ?  You  have  done  away 
all  restrictions  upon  the  catholics  short 
of  political  power,  and  now  it  is  desi- 
red to  surrender  that.  If  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  I  can  understand  it; 
but  if  it  is  argued  as  a  question  of 
right,  you  have  no  alternative,  and 
you  can  do  nothing  else.  That  ihey 
will  not  stop  at  the  point  that  we  may 
think  expedient  is  pretty  evident — the 
prayer  of  this  petition  is  for  every 
thing.  You  are  not  desired  to  consi- 
der their  case  with  a  view  to  give  them 
any  particular  privilege,  or  a  part  of 
what  they  ask  ;  but  you  are  called 
upon  not  only  to  give  every  thing, 
but  to  consider  their  demand  upon  the 
ground  of  right.  My  lords,  it  is  an 
essential  principle  of  your  protestant 
constitution,  that  your  kicg  be  a  pro- 
testant ;  yet  I  ask  upon  what  princi- 
ple of  justice  it  is  you  can  exclude  the 
catholics  from  having  a  catholic  prince 
in  possession  of  the  crown  ?  If  you  sur- 
render what  they  now  claim,  then  I 
would  ask  you,  would  you  put  a  Ro- 


man catholic  family  on  the  throne  ? 
and  if  you  would  not,  how  could  you 
exclude  the' Roman  catholics,  if  it  be 
their  right,  from  the  benefit  of  having 
a  catholic  monarch  ?  I  do  therefore 
maintain,  that  the  very  essence  and 
principle  of  the  Revolution  was  that 
you  should  have  a  limited  monarchy  ; 
and  that  the  state  should  be  protestant. 
I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  no  benefit  can 
arise  from  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. You  are  called  upon  to  make, 
not  a  particular  concession,  but  to  con- 
cede the  whole  ;  and  upon  grounds,  as  j 
I  think,  inconsistent  with  the  general  j 
security  of  the  establishment  of  your  ' 
country  ;  and  therefore  I  give  my  op- 
position to  this  motion." 

Having  thus  submitted  ample  speci- 
mens of  the  sentiments  and  reasonings 
of  the  leading  men  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  on  each  side  of  this  great 
question,  the  chapter  shall  be  conclu- 
ded by  a  few  general  reflections. 

Every  man  who  is  capable  of  taking 
a  dispassionate  view  of  this  subject, 
must  be  aware,  that  in  the  heat  of 
controversy  many  very  silly  arguments 
have  been  urged  on  both  sides,  from 
which  it  were  well  if  the  subject  could 
be  disencumbered.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  even  the  discus- 
sions of  the  legislature  have  been  un- 
tainted with  this  species  of  folly,  ge- 
nerated in  the  violence  of  debate,  and 
the  desire  of  victory  ;  while  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  catholics  themselves 
have  been  wholly  stained  and  deba- 
sed by  the  most  despicable  extrava- 
gances. It  might  have  been  suppo- 
sed, for  instance,  that  a  general  as- 
sent would  have  been  given  to  some 
leading  propositions,  not  less  obvious 
to  common  sense  than  to  the  most  re- 
fined philosophy  ;  viz.  That  the  end 
of  all  free  governments  is  the  general 
benefit  of  society  ;  that  the  greatest 
benefit  is  produced  by  the  equal  par- 
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ticijation  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
in  tie  rights  and  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  under  such  a  go- 
vernnent,  therefore,  all  the  subjects 
are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  un- 
less s»me  weighty  reasons  can  be  ur- 
ged to  justify  an  exception.  The 
right  of  the  people  may  not  be  what 
is  calltd  an  absolute  right,  that  is,  it 
cannot  be  vindicated  by  force,  since 
no  abstract  reasoning  can  for  a  moment 
imply  an  appeal  to  force  against  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state.  But  all 
classes  of  the  people  have  a  fair  and  un- 
questionable claim,  in  justice  and  poli- 
cy, to  an  equal  participation,  not  of 
some  but  of  all  the  privileges  which  are 
enjoyed  by  their  fellow  subjects, — a 
claim  which  cannot  be  lawfully  resisted, 
unless  some  strong  case  of  necessity  is 
made  out  to  justify  the  exclusion.  The 
necessity  which  creates  also  limits  the 
right  exercised  by  the  supreme  power  ; 
and  any  disability  imposed,  any  abate- 
ment of  privilege — without  a  cogent 
reason  to  justify  it, — is  an  act  of  mere 
tyranny.  It  is  not  the  business  of  him 
who  is  excluded  or  oppressed  to  shew 
that  he  may  be  safely  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  rights  ;  ht  pleads  the 
great  and  general  law  which  sustains 
the  very  being  of  society,  and  requires 
not  arguments  to  make  it  out ;  his 
case  is  established  if  his  adversary,  on 
whom  the  whole  burden  of  the  proof 
lies,  cannot  justify  the  exception. — 
These  reflections  expose  the  folly  of 
the  distinction  which  is  so  ignorantly 
taken  by  some  persons — a  distinction 
betwixt  toleration  and  power— a  dis- 
tinction which  falsely  assumes,  that  if 
persons  whose  religious  sentiments  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  established 
church  are  merely  tolerated,  they  have 
no  right  to  complain,  and  that  their 
exclusion  from  power  requires  no  jus- 
tification. The  catholic  or  the  dis- 
senter have  an  irresistible  answer  to 
buch  puerilities  ;  they  are  entitled  to 
say  that  what  is  called  j^oxver  is  their 


birth-right,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  there  is  a  clear  advantage 
to  the  state,  in  giving  a  monopoly  of 
powers  to  certain  classes,  and  that  there 
would  be  danger  in  admitting  others  to 
an  equal  participation,  no  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  the  distinction.  The 
extent  to  which  the  measures  of  exclu- 
sion ought  to  be  carried,  is  a  ques- 
tion, not  of  principle  but  of  degree  : 
and  the  catholic  or  dissenter  is  still 
injured,  if  he  be  deprived  but  of  one 
insignificant  privilege,  to  which  his 
fellow  subjects  are  entitled.  He  who 
owes  a  debt,  does  not  discharge  it  by 
paying  one  half,  nor  by  paying  up  to 
the  last  shilling,  if  that  shilling  be 
still  withheld  ;  the  catholic  is  the  cre- 
ditor of  the  state  for  his  natural  privi- 
leges ;  and  unless  he  has  done  some- 
thing to  forfeit  them,  no  part  can  be 
refused  him.  Those  who  resist  catho- 
lic emancipation  on  such  grounds,  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  that  cause  which 
they  are  so  forward  to  espouse. 

Lord  Wellesley  declared,  "  that 
the  claim  of  the  catholics  is  not  a  claim 
of  right ;  that  the  question  before  the 
legislature  was  a  question  of  mere  po- 
litical expediency."  ^e  must  by  this 
have  meant  to  express  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  doctrines  propagated  by 
some  insane  persons,  who  described 
the  catholic  claims  as  claims  of  ab' 
struct  right,  which  under  any  circum- 
stances must  be  conceded.  There  is 
not — there  cannot  be,  any  such  thing 
as  abstract  right — the  adage  Jlat  jus- 
tltia  ruat  ccelum,  as  applied  to  poli- 
tics, is  a  brilliant  absurdity  ;  all  that 
the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened 
mind  will  require  on  a  great  ques- 
tion of  policy,  is,  that  no  base  mo- 
tives should  interfere  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  national  justice,  not  that, 
from  a  veneration  for  empty  sounds,  the 
being  or  happiness  of  society  should 
be  hazarded.  In  this  limited  and  in- 
telligible sense,  the  claims  of  the  ca- 
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tholics  are  as  much  claims  of  right  as 
any  other  pretensions  submitted  to 
the  cognizance  of  legislative  wisdom. 
This  concession,  however,  alters  not 
the  basis  on  which  these  claims  must 
for  ever  rest.  Those  rights  which 
are  recognized, — that  justice  which  is 
reverenced  solely  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  the  social  or- 
der,  can  never  demand  that  any  thing 
should  be  done  which  may  bring  into 
peril  the  repose,  nay,  the  very  exist- 
ence, of  that  frame  of  society  which 
our  duty  and  our  interests  alike  call 
upon  us  to  support.  The  catholic 
can  gain  n^o  advantage,  therefore,  by 
stating  his  claim  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
his  enemies  may  concede  so  much 
without  fear  or  hesitation,  but  he  him- 
self, if  he  really  wish  to  succeed, 
should  direct  all  his  efforts  towards 
convincing  his  fellow-subjects,  that 
he  may  be  safely  admitted  into  the 
bosom  of  the  constitution.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  the  states- 
men of  the  most  enlightened  nation 
of  Europe  should  be  chiefly  occupied 
in  adjusting  the  pretensions  of  rehgious 
sects  ;  and  it  is  no  less  curious,  that 
scholastic  questions  should  find  their 
way  into  a  great  controversy  of  prac- 
tical politics. 

It  can  never  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  constitution  to  exclude  a  large 
proportion  of  the  subjects  from  the 
power  and  honours  which  are  accessi- 
ble to  others.  Those  who  maintain 
a  different  opinion,  offer  an  insult  to 
that  constitution,  of  which  it  is  pro- 
bable they  understand  but  little  ;  they 
affirm,  that  under  any  circumstances, 
bow  favourable  soever  to  the  most 
generous  and  liberal  principles,  the 
British  constitution  prescribes  the  de- 
gradation  of  a  portion  of  the  people. 
Yet  thisvenerable  pile  was  constructed, 
we  are  told,  for  the  security  and  pro- 
tection, the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  people  j  it  was  reared,  in- 


deed, in  an  age  when  a  spirit  of  turbu- 
lence made  it  necessary  to  surrovnd  it 
with  many  defences,  which  were  nei- 
ther essential  to  its  integrity,  no*  pro- 
pitious to  its  elegance  ;  but  when  bet- 
ter days  shall  arrive — when  its  cfefend- 
ers  shall  become  so  powerful,  md  its 
enemies  so  weak,  that  it  might  safely 
be  stripped  of  these  cumbrous  append- 
ages, how  stupid  must  that  ventration 
for  ancient  deformity  be,  whick  with 
religious  care  would  still  retiin  so 
much  of  what  would  be  at  once  useless 
and  inelegant  ?  If  the  British  con-' 
stitution  were,  indeed,  such  z%  it  has 
been  represented ;  if  it  were  con- 
structed on  the  principles  of  eternal 
exclusion  and  endless  tyranny ;  if  it 
perpetuated  alarm  when  the  danger 
had  subsided,  and  immortalised  ani- 
mosities, which  time  might  already 
have  extinguished,  every  wise  and 
good  man  would  pray  as  devoutly  for 
its  speedy  apotheosis,  as  he  now  with 
a  fervour,  not  less  than  that  of  Roman 
patriotism,  will  exclaim,  Esto  perjpe»^ 
tua  ! 

It  is  quite  absurd  to  pretend,  in  de- 
fence of  their  exclusion  from  political 
power,  that  the  great  body  of  the  ca- 
tholics suffer  no  injury  ;  that  the 
whole  clamour  originates  in  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  few  individuals,  and  that  the 
people  have  no  interest  in  the  dispute. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  only  the 
higher  orders  of  the  catholics  suffer 
from  the  existing  disabilities,  and  if  it 
were  also  true  that  they  suffer  without 
reason,  the  danger  of  refusing  to  ac- 
cede to  their  just  claims  might  be  less 
imminent ;  but  the  moral  obligation 
to  grant  relief  would  not  be  less  bind- 
ing. The  most  galling  tyranny  to  its 
victims,  is  that  which  selects  but  a 
small  number  for  vengeance,  and  leaves 
them  without  even  the  consolation 
which  is  derived  from  a  community  of 
suffering.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
higher  orders — the  candidates  for  the 
great  honours  of  the  state,  are  alone 
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affected  by  the  disabilities  ?  is  it  true 
that  in  this  free  country  the  distribu- 
tion of  honours  is  conhned  to  certain 
privileged  orders,  and  that  genius  hum- 
bly born  dares  not  look  forward  to  its 
due  reward  ?  No  man  will  presume 
to  say  this  ;  so  that  although  the  re- 
maining disabilities  which  attach  to 
the  catholics  may  affect  but  a  small 
number,  even  of  their  nobles,  in  the 
■way  of  actual  exclusion  from  power, 
they  damp  the  hopes  and  repress  the 
energies  of  all ;  they  wound  the  repu- 
tation of  the  whole  professors  of  the 
catholic  religion,  and  lower  their  rank 
in  the  scale  of  society.  Hope  and 
fear  are  passions  opposite  in  their  na- 
ture, yet  analogous  in  their  operation ; 
when  you  repress  hope,  you  mortify 
the  feelings  of  a  thousand,  whom  you 
do  not  positively  injure  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word  ;  when  you  excite 
a  general  alarm,  you  may  agitate  the 
passions  of  multitudes,  whom  the  evil 
so  much  dreaded  can  never  overtake. 
It  is  insulting  to  tell  the  catholics, 
that  as  a  body  they  should  not  com- 
plain of  the  disabilities  imposed  on 
them,  because  a  very  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  them  can  ever  attain  the 
honours  and  the  power  from  which 
they  complain  of  a  peremptory  exclu- 
sion. As  a  question  of  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  power  and  emolument,  the 
catholic  question  is  indeed  nothing  ; 
but  as  a  question  of  character  and  re- 
putation in  society  ;  as  a  point  of  ho- 
nour to  which  high-minded  men  must 
be  acutely  sensible,  it  is  every  thing 
which  can  agitate  their  feehngs  and 
rouse  them  to  exertion.  Hope  is  the 
grand  stimulus  to  every  noble  enter- 
prise ;  the  spring  which  gives  life  to 
society,  and  generates  all  its  comforts 
and  refinements  ;  yet  hope  is  denied 
to  all  by  a  system  which  is  vainly  re- 
presented as  affecting  only  a  small 
number  of  the  people.  By  the  disabi- 
lities on  the  catholics,  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  power  is  denied  but  to  a 


few ;  yet  the  deadening  influence  of 
such  laws  extends  to  ail  who  may  un- 
der a  free  government  aspire  to  its 
highest  dignities ;  that  is,  embraces 
the  whole  population  which  professes 
the  Roman  catholic  religion.  It  is  vaia 
and  extravagant,  therefore,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  to  attempt  to  palliate  the 
evils  of  any  system  of  exclusion  ;  they 
are  great  and  prominent ;  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  a  change  may  be 
effected  without  danger  to  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, which  we  are  all  bound  to  de- 
fend, even  ad  ijiternecionem. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  the  enemies  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion should  have  shielded  themselves 
under  the  coronation  oath,  and  should 
have  entangled  their  cause  with  so  much 
sophistry,  which  no  talent  could  ever 
reconcile  to  common  sense  and  upright 
feelings.  To  conscientious  scruples  ex- 
isting in  the  breast  of  an  illustrious  in- 
dividual, the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his 
people  might  well  pay  the  highest  re- 
spect ;  the  paternal  cares  and  distin- 
guished virtues  of  the  sovereign  display- 
ed in  a  long  reign,  were  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  command  the  love  and  vene- 
ration of  a  generous  people.  Yet  as 
the  king  of  England  is  not  responsible 
for  any  measure  of  policy,  his  ministers 
could  not  be  bound  by  the  private 
sentiments  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  al- 
though it  might  have  been  highly  im- 
prudent in  them  to  press  a  measure  to 
which  he  was  averse,  and  to  which 
he  could  at  the  last  stage  have  given 
his  negative,  still  it  was  their  duty,  if 
they  differed  in  opinion,  to  remon- 
strate with  firmness,  yet  with  respect^ 
against  sentiments  which  they  could 
not  approve,  and  to  refuse  encounter- 
ing the  danger  of  responsibility,  while 
they  were  not  enabled  to  exercise 
their  legitimate  and  constitutional  in- 
fluence. Thus  far  it  was  at  all  times 
their  duty  to  go  ;  yet,  in  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  might 
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have  been  wise  for  ministers,  as  well  as 
for  the  catholics  themselves,  to  have 
refrained  entirely  from  altercations, 
which  must  always  have  proved  un- 
availing. The  respect,  however,  which 
is  due  to  the  opinions  of  the  sove- 
reign, could  extend  only  to  a  decent 
and  becoming  submission  in  circum- 
stances believed  to  be  temporary  ;  but 
could  never  require  a  sacrifice  of  the 
sentiments  which  every  man  is  enti- 
tkd  to  express,  even  on  the  most  deli- 
cate subjects.  Hence  it  was  boldly 
and  justly  declared  on  many  different 
occasions,  that  the  coronation  oath 
opposed  no  real  obstacle  to  the  con- 
cession of  the  catholic  claims  ;  that 
the  oath  was  taken  by  the  king  as  exe- 
cutive magistrate,  and  not  as  a  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  that  it  imported 
only  an  obligation  that  he  should  act 
in  his  executive  capacity  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  as  established  by 
parliament.  If  a  different  construction 
were  put  on  the  coronation  oath,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  That  no 
change  could,  at  any  time,  be  made  in 
the  laws  either  as  to  church  or  state, 
nnce  the  coronation  oath  comprehends 
both  ;  that  every  thing  which  has  al- 
ready been  done  for  the  catholics  a- 
mounted  to  a  gross  violation  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  that  the  legislative 
power  of  the  British  parliament,  of 
which  the  king  is  the  most  venerable 
branch,  must  be  annihilated.  But  this 
argument  could  not  bear  consideration 
for  a  moment ;  while  it  was  considered 
as  the  offspring  of  an  honourable  deli- 
cacy in  the  highest  quarter,  it  was 
with  becoming  patience  endured  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  it  brought  forward  as 
the  weapon  of  bigotry,  than  it  was 
consigned  to  merited  scorn. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  because  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  may  with 
impunity  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  constitution  ;  nor  because  the 
catholics  have  no  claim  of  right  to  an 
alteration  of  the  laws  j    nor  because 


the  British  constitution  is  essentially 
founded  on  a  narrow  and   exclusive 
system  ;  nor  is  it  because  the  catholics 
are  slightly  affected  by  the  existing 
disabilities,  of  which  the  coronation 
Oath  for  ever  forbids  the  removal,  that 
enlightened  men  have  hesitated  about 
the  unqualified  concession  of  the  ca- 
tholic  claims ;    such   arguments    are 
weak  and  unavailing,  and  prove  only 
the  pious,  but  ignorant  zeal  of  the  dis- 
putants,   their  laudable   eagerness  to 
rush  into  the  contest,  without  the  ar- 
mour which  is  required  to  sustain  the 
fury  of  the  assault.     The  wars  of  po- 
liticians are  in  general  very  well  sup- 
plied with  recruits ;  yet  we  can  scarce- 
ly recollect  any  great  conflict  of  this 
kind  into  which  a  more  undisciplined 
rabble  has  been  enlisted  on  both  sides, 
than  that  which  has  come  forward  to 
decide  this  awful  contest.     The  pre- 
tended advocates  of  catholic  emanci- 
pation, for  scurrility,  insolence,  and 
baseness,    have   outdone  eveiy  thing 
which  was  before  known,  even  in  this 
discontented  island.    Kvery  threadbare 
argument,  every  vulgar  piece  of  slan- 
der, every  obscene  thing,  which  could 
be    purloined   from    newspapers,    re- 
views, and  other  magazines  of  such 
interesting  curiosities,  has  been  seized 
by  the  miserable  conscripts   to  hide 
their  nakedness  ;  yet  so  beggarly  and 
scandalous  is  the  appearance  of    the 
corps,  and  so  disorderly  their  move- 
ments, that  some  of  their  own  chiefs 
have  declmed    to  march    along  with 
them  in  their  career  of  turbulence  and 
treason.     On  the  absurd  notions  of 
some  of  the  anti-catholics,  as  they  call 
themselves,  we  have  already  remarked, 
as  we  think,  with  impartial  severity  ; 
yet  stupid  as  they  are,  their  quiet  and 
peaceable  demeanour  is  no   more  to 
be  compared  to  the  noisy  and  obtru- 
sive vulgarity  of  their  antagonists,  than 
a    methodistical  meeting  to  an  Irish 
fair.    It  is  easy  to  enumerate  and  cor- 
rect  the   errors  of  the   protestants  ; 
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they  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
because  those  who  have  fallen  into 
them  are  sincere,  although  misguided  ; 
but  he  who  would  endeavour  to  detect 
the  folly  and  expose  the  baseness  of 
those  who  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
catholics  by  sophistry  and  slander, 
would  undertake  a  task  impracticable 
from  its  extent,  and  utterly  unprofit- 
able from  the  vulgar  stupidity  of  those 
whom  he  should  vainly  attempt  to  in- 
struct or  reform. 

The  loudest  assertor  of  the  rights  of 
the  catholics,  if  he  possess  any  share 
of  common  sense  or  candour,  or  be  at 
all  capable  of  estimating  the  merits  of 
this  great  question,  will  confess  that 
a  protestant  government  and  people 
can  never  be  required  to  admit  the  ca- 
tholics to  a  participation  of  political 
power,  if  such  an  innovation  should 
threaten  with  danger  the  protestant 
establishments  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  danger 
would  certainly  ensue,  if  the  conces- 
sions were  granted ;  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  certainty  in  political 
speculations ;  and  if  the  statesman 
were  to  refuse  to  act  till  he  were  fully 
assured  of  the  consequences  of  his 
deeds,  the  business  of  the  world  must 
either  be  brought  to  a  stand,  or  en- 
tirely abandoned  to  the  government  of 
chance.  Where  the  evil  apprehended 
is  of  very  great  magnitude,  even  a 
slender  probability  of  its  occurrence 
will  inspire  a  wise  man  with  the  ut- 
most caution  ;  not,  indeed,  with  a  de- 
grading terror  which  would  strike 
him  to  the  ground,  but  with  an  erect 
energy,  which,  by  enabling  him  to  ex- 
tend his  views,  may  render  his  decision 
less  rapid  ;  but  will  at  the  same  time 
make  it  infinitely  more  valuable.  The 
enemies  of  catholic  emancipation  have 
been  often  described  as  timorous  and 
imbecile  ;  in  our  view  of  the  matter, 
their  firmness  and  energy  have  been 
far  more  conspicuous  than  those  of 
their  opponents.     It  is  an  easy  thing 


to  subvert  and  destroy  ;  to  cast  away 
with  a  careless  prodigahty  what  was 
never  earned  by  our  own  enterprise 
and  toil ;  to  sail  down  the  stream  of 
popular  violence,  and  to  purchase  an 
easy  and  vile  reputation  by  joining  in 
the  clamour  of  the  multitude.  As 
the  raging  billows  of  the  ocean  will 
cast  up  to  the  surface,  and  bear  along 
by  their  force  all  that  is  worthless  and 
obscene  in  the  unfathomed  caves  of 
the  deep,  so  the  waves  of  popular 
commotion  have  often  impelled  into 
the  general  view,  the  veriest  caitiffs  of 
the  community  ;  yet  the  lofty  rock 
which  restrains  the  violence  and  con- 
temns the  fury  of  these  noisy  assail- 
ants, which  with  awful  grandeur  stands 
forth  the  protector  of  the  rich  and 
gay  luxuriance  behind,  has  never  been 
mistaken  for  the  emblem  of  weakness 
and  timidity.  The  advocates  of  ca- 
tholic emancipation  have  been  anxious 
to  represent  the  cause  of  their  enemies 
as  one  which  has  been  deserted  by  the 
people,  and  hav^  often  declared  that 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling  runs  so 
strong  on  their  own  side,  that  every 
obstacle  must  soon  give  way.  We 
put  it  therefore  to  the  common  sense 
of  our  readers  to  determine,  to  which 
side  the  praise  of  courage  and  resolu- 
tion is  justly  due;  whether  to  those 
who  from  convenience  prefer  the  strong- 
er party,  or  to  their  antagonists,  who, 
in  spite  of  insolence,  reproach,  and 
intimidation,  boldly  interposed  them- 
selves to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  vio- 
lence, and  preserve  the  ark  of  the  con^r 
stitution  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
by  which  it  is  assailed. 

These  reflections  have  been  extorted 
by  the  domineering  extravagance  of 
the  assertors  of  the  catholic  claims  ; 
we  are  well  aware  that  they  have  but 
little  to  do  with  the  real  merits  of  the 
question  ;  and  we  gladly  return  there- 
fore to  an  enquiry  into  the  leadin;^ 
points  connected  with  this  controversy. 
The  dancrer  of  admitting  the  catholics 
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to  the  enjoyment  of  political  power,  is 
the  only  fair  ground  of  their  exclu- 
sion ;  and  we  have  already  admitted 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  that  all  the 
subtilties  which  have  been  opposed 
to  the  catholic  claims,'  have  not  the 
weight  of  a  feather  in  the  balance. 
We  come  therefore  to  the  only  ques- 
tion which  can  divide  the  enlightened 
advocates  and  enemies  of  catholic 
emancipation  ;  would  it  be  safe  for 
the  protestant  estabhshment,  and  the 
political  liberties  of  the  country,  that 
the  claims  of  the  catholics  should  be 
conceded  ? 

To  denounce  any  class  of  the  peo- 
ple as  the  enemies  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  found  upon  this  charge  an  ar- 
gument for  excluding  them  from  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, is  an  invidious  task  ;  yet  it  may 
not  be  the  less  necessary  to  be  perform- 
ed. The  Work  of  adulation  is  easy  as 
it  is  base  ;  compliments  may  be  heap- 
ed upon  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the 
catholics  with  a  small  expence  of  wit 
and  a  large  sacrifice  of  sincerity  ;  but 
the  memory  of  their  past  transactions, 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  present 
temper,  will  bring  down  scorn  on  the 
unmerited  panegyrics.  Yet  the  charge 
of  enmity  towards  the  existing  order 
of  things,  which  has .  so  often  been 
brought  against  the  professors  of  the 
catholic  religion,  does  not  affect  their 
moral  or  political  character  so  much 
as  some  persons  are  willing  to  sup- 
pose ;  the  same  antipathy  would  pro- 
bably fill  a  protestant  bosom  against 
catholic  ascendancy  ;  the  feeling  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  an  entire 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  most  sa- 
cred and  interesting  of  subjects,  about 
which  no  good  man  can  well  main- 
tain a  neutrality.  When  we  speak 
of  enmity  towards  the  constitution, 
we  may  be  justly  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain what  we  mean  by  a  word  which 
has  so  often  been  prostituted,  and 
about  which  no  settled  notioDS  seem 


to  be  entertained.  With  reference 
therefore  to  the  present  argument,  we 
mean  by  *'  the  constitution,"  the  as- 
cendency of  the  protestant  religion  in 
the  government  of  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  country,  the  security  of  the  pro- 
testant church  as  established  by  law, 
and  the  predominance  of  the  protes- 
tant interest  in  the  imperial  legislature. 
This  is  the  constitution  which  we 
should  wish  to  see  defended  against 
the  invasions  of  catholic  enmity  and 
ambition  ;  these  are  the  invaluable  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  derived  from 
the  glorious  struggles  of  our  forefa- 
thers, of  whom  it  has  become  fashion- 
able among  the  witlings  of  the  day  to 
speak  with  contempt  and  derision. 
Have  the  catholics  an  interest,  and 
do  they  cherish  a  desire,  to  accomplish 
a  change  in  these  particulars  ?  and 
would  they,  if  their  claims  were  con- 
ceded, have  a  chance  of  attaining  their 
object  ?  These  are  the  questions,  on 
the  solution  of  which  the  merits  of 
the  catholic  claims  must  be  decided. 

That  the  catholics  would  have  an 
interest  in  destroying  the  protestant 
ascendancy,  seems  to  be  very  obvious, 
if  it  be  not  supposed  that  they  are 
exempted  from  the  ordinary  influence 
of  human  motives,  and  that  their  pie- 
ty or  generosity  exalts  them  above  the 
vulgar  objects  of  hum.an  ambition. 
They  are  plainly  told,  even  by  those 
who  ask  concessions  for  them,  that 
their  claims  can  be  listened  to  only 
because  their  sect  must  always  conti- 
nue subordinate  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment ;  because,  as  a  body  professing 
certain  religious  opinions,  they  are  to 
be  of  no  weight  or  consequence,  and 
are  to  have  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Ask 
their  present  advocates  why  emancipa- 
tion could  not  be  safely  recommended 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  and  they  will 
tell  you  it  was  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  which  the  ca 
tho^cs  would  have  gained  in  the  legis 
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lature  of  Ireland  ;  in  other  words,  they 
will  avow  the  most  marked  distrust  of 
those  whom  they  patronize.  Why 
would  they  have  the  claims  of  the  ca- 
thohcs  now  conceded  ?  because  the 
catholics  can  never,  in  their  view  of 
matters,  become  formidable  in  a  par- 
liament which  is  composed  of  so  vast 
a  proportion  of  protestant  members; 
The  very  grounds,  therefore,  which 
are  now  assigned  for  emancipation,  im- 
ply that  rooted  jealousy  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  catholics,  which  their  ad- 
vocates are  on  other  occasions  so  in- 
consistent as  to  disavow  ;  and  would 
the  catholic  members  on  their  admis- 
sion to  the  British  parliament,  could 
they,  as  men  of  spirit  and  of  honour, 
forget  the  ignominious  considerations 
on  which  they  had  been  received  ? 
Could  they  lose  all  recollection  of  the 
long  and  violent  resistance  which  the 
protestants  have  made  to  their  de- 
mands ?  Could  they  sincerely  coalesce 
with  those  who  have  shown  towards 
them  so  much  hostility,  and  who,  even 
in  granting  their  last  boon,  had  justi- 
fied it  by  assuming  the  eternal  insig- 
nificance of  the  catholic  body  ?  The 
thing  is  absurd  and  incredible,  without 
supposing  in  the  catholics  a  more  ab- 
ject and  submissive  spirit  than  ever 
disgraced  any  body  of  freemen. 

The  influence  of  religious  principles 
over  the  moral  and  political  conduct 
of  mankind,  is  not  so  slender  as  a  few 
freethinkers  and  philosophists  would 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  world. 
They  feel  in  themselves  that  freezing 
indifference  which  is  symptomatic  of 
the  worst  diseases  of  the  mind  ;  they 
believe  that  the  atmosphere  around 
them  is  warped  with  the  same  bitter 
frost,  and  that  all  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  its  action,  are  stupified  and  be- 
numbed like  themselves.  They  know 
not  that  there  is  a  genial  heat  in  the 
unsophisticated  sentiments  of  mankind, 
which  will  for  ever  preserve  them  from 


the  frigidity  of  which  a  few  pretenders 
to  philosophy  may  become  the  vic- 
tims, and  that  favourable  seasons  pe- 
riodically recur,  when  the  tide  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  will  mount  so  high' 
as  to  demand  every  precaution  tor  re- 
sisting its  ravages.    The  perseverance 
and  attachment  of  men  to  the  system 
of  religion  in  which   they  have  been 
educated,    is  too  often  proportioned 
to  its  rigorous  formality  or  flagrant 
absurdity — whether  it  be  that  burden- 
some ceremonies,  like  objects  of  taste 
originally  disagreeable,  become  neces- 
sary by  use,  or  that  we  are  most  high- 
ly animated   in   defence  of  opinions, 
which  those  who  differ  from  us  treat 
with  the  most  signal  derision.    What- 
ever   may   be    the   explanation,    the 
fact,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  the 
catholic  religion  exercises  an  influence 
ovef  its  votaries,  which,  to  philoso- 
phers, seems  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  burden  of  its  rites  and  the  folly 
of  its  tenets  ;   that   it   pervades  the 
whole  of  their  speculations  and  ac- 
tions ;  and  that  its  spirit  exercises  an 
absolute  control  over  their  whole  mo- 
ral and  political  <:onduct.     We  speak 
of  those  who  are  sincere  in  professing 
the  tenets  of  the  catholic   religion  ; 
and  surely  their  advocates  will  not  in- 
sult the  catholic  population  of  Ireland 
by  insinuating   that  this    description 
does  not  apply  to  the  greater  number 
of  them.    The  protestants,  it  is  very 
generally  allowed,  are,  from  causes  into 
which  it  is  needless  to  enquire,  far  in- 
ferior to  their  catholic  brethren  in  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  in  decent  regard  for 
the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and 
daring  enterprise  for   its  prosperity. 
It  were  idle  to  attempt  a  nice  calcu- 
lation of  the  additional  energy  which 
an  individual  or  a  body  of  men  may 
acquire  in  affairs  either  of  violence  or 
intrigue  by  the  heat  of  religious  zeal, 
which  is  the  very  spark  required  for 
the  explosion  of  all  the  force  with 
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which  the  mind  of  man  is  endowed. 
The  expansive  and  impetuous  force  of 
steam,  or  of  gunpowder,  compared 
with  the  quiescent  and  harml(?ss  ma- 
terials out  of  which  such  energies 
are  created,  will  afford  but  an  inade- 
quate illustration  of  catholic  zeal  and 
protestant  apathy.  Should  the  field  be 
opened  for  a  contest  betwixt  the  sub- 
tle and  persevering  ambition  of  the  ca- 
tholics, animated  by  religious  enthusin 
asm,  and  that  tranquil,  forbearing,  and 
unsuspecting  moderation,  which  are 
the  indisputable  characteristics  of  the 
protestants  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
not  more  difficult  to  see  for  which  side 
victory  must  declare,  than  to  antici. 
pate  the  consequences  to  society  which 
must  result  from  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  popish  religion. 

We  are  far  from  insinuating  a  belief 
that  the  persecutions  and  horrors  would 
be  renewed  at  the  present  day,  which 
made  the  catholic  name  in  former  times 
so  odious  to  the  protestants  of  all  de- 
nominations- These  days  of  barbarism, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  for  ever  passed 
away  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
for  the  violence  and  malignity  of  hu- 
man passions  when  once  fairly  let 
loose,  flushed  with  success,  and  intox- 
icated by  power.  The  man  who  should, 
twenty  years  before  the  French  re- 
volution, have  predicted  that  an  en- 
lightened people  would,  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  acted 
all  the  enormous  and  disgusting  tra- 
gedies which  signahzed  the  progress 
of  that  event,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
brought  down  on  himself  a  heavy  load 
of  ridicule  and  insult ;  yet  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  such  dreadful  enormi- 
ties were  committed  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe.  We  have  no  wish  to  impeach 
the  moral  or  political  principles  of  the 
catholics  of  the  present  day,  or  to  re- 
fuse our  belief  to  the  declaration  of 
their  tenets,  which  was  so  solemnly 
given  forth  by  many  learned  bodies  on 


the  continent ;  yet  we  have  always 
thought  that  better  information  might 
have  been  obtained  as  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Irish  catholics,  in  whom  alone 
Great  Britian  can  feel  an  interest,  than 
that  which  was  received  from  the  fo- 
reign universities.  Many  speculative 
opinions  are  entertained  by  the  learned 
long  before  they  reach  the  vulgar  ; 
and  many  such  opinions  never  pene- 
trate so  far  as  to  influence  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  It  was  quite  im- 
material to  the  English  government 
what  were  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  the  profound  doctrine  of  the  se- 
minaries of  the  continent ;  but  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  with  a 
view  to  any  measure  of  legislation, 
to  know  what  were  the  feelings,  and 
what  the  belief,  of  the  Irish  peasan- 
try. But  we  shall  suppose  that  all 
is  perfectly  right  ;  that  the  catholic 
religion  is  in  many  important  points 
essentially  changed  ;  and  that  the  anti- 
social doctrines,  which  in  former  timet 
constituted  part  of  its  creed,  are  now 
exploded  ;  yet  our  doubts  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  measure,  denominated  ca- 
tholic emancipation,  are  by  no  means 
removed.  We  assume,  of  course,  that 
the  British  constitution  is  worth  pre- 
serving J  that  the  protestant  establish- 
ment, and  the  undisputed  ascendancy 
of  protestant  principles  in  parliament, 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  for  with  persons  who  would  dis- 
pute about  these  points,  we  should 
scorn  to  maintain  any  controversy. 
With  reference  to  the  catholics  them- 
selves, we  maintain  only  what  both  the 
early  and  more  recent  history  of  their 
religion  bears  us  out  in  asserting, — 
that  they  are  animated  by  a  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  for  its  prosperity,  which 
far  transcends  the  moderation  of  pro- 
testantism. We  affirm,  that  in  a  contest 
betwixt  persevering  zealots  and  luke- 
warm professors,  the  fervour  of  enthu- 
siasm will  supply  the  place  of  nura« 
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bers ;  and  we  must  repeat,  that  the 
very  pretence  on  which  the  catholics 
are  now  to  be  admitted  into  parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state — the  pretence  of  their  insigni- 
ficance— is  such,  as  will  naturally  ar- 
ray  them  against  the  protestants,  and 
give  ten-fold  energy  to  their  struggle 
for  the  mastery.  It  will  give  them  a 
powerful  and  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  overthrow  of  that  ascendancy 
which  dares  to  proclaim  their  eternal 
subordination  ;  and  he  must  be  a  mere 
driveller  indeed  who  does  not,  in  such 
circumstances,  discover  the  origin  of  a 
contest  far  more  momentous  than  all 
the  controversies  maintained  by  all  the 
factions  which  have  flourished  since 
the  Revolution. 

Would  the  catholics,  however,  have 
the  power  of  accomplishing  their  am- 
bitious schemes,  and  of  establishing 
themselves  on  the  ruins  of  protestant- 
ism ?  Their  numbers  in  parliament 
would  be  but  small  compared  with 
those  of  the  protestants  ;  and  it  would 
be  too  much  to  say  with  confidence, 
that  their  zeal  and  intrigue  must  se- 
cure them  an  ascendency.  But  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  prove  so  much  as 
this  ;  it  is  enough  to  indicate  in  what 
manner  so  melancholy  a  catastrophe  is 
not  improbable. — The  influence  of  the 
crown  has  become  very  great  in  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  a  prince  might 
ascend  the  throne,  not  openly  profes- 
sing, but  secretly  encouraging  the 
catholic  religion,  and  with  even  the 
limited  aid  which  the  catholics  could 
afford  him,  he  might  be  able  to  ex- 
ecute his  purposes.  If  he  were  not 
a  madman,  he  would  not  hastily  ven- 
ture on  any  measures  of  open  hos- 
tility towards  the  protestants,  but 
with  the  help  of  his  own  mighty  in- 
fluence in  the  legislature,  with  the 
aid  of  the  influence  and  property  of 
the  catholics,  and  with  the  assistance 
also  of  foreign  alliances,  we  do  not  say 
that  he  could  subdue  the  resistance  of 
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the  protestants,  but  he  might  succeed 
in   reviving   controversies,   similar  to 
those  which  drove  the  Stuarts  from  the 
throne.    It  would  then  become  neces- 
sary to  encounter  anew  the  storms  of  re- 
volution ;  and  if  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple should  not  sink  under  the  pressure 
of  the  moment — if  they  should  not  be- 
comethe  martyrs  of  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution— if  they  should  still  cling  with 
fervour  and  energy  to  that  constitution, 
of  which  the  essence  is  protestant  as- 
cendency, although  the  honours  of  the 
triumph   would   be  theirs,    the  guilt 
which  should  expose  ttiem  to  so  fiery 
a  trial,  would  not  be  the  less  an  object 
of  their  just  indignation  and  vengeance. 
We  can  discover  nothing  in  the  pre- 
cedent taken  from  the  policy  of  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth  of  France,  on  which 
Mr  Canning  dilated  so  largely,  that  is 
applicable  to  the  state  of  this  country. 
Many  things  are  possible  to  a  vigorous 
despotism,  which  would  be  very  unsafe 
under  a  free  constitution  of  govern- 
ment ;  where  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  is  vested  in  the  monarch,  if  he 
have  capacity  for  the  trust,  he  need 
not  fear  the  most  bitter  animosities  of 
faction.     Henry  the  Fourth  did  not, 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  give  any  sub- 
stantial or  independent  power  to  his 
protestant  subjects  ;  he  still  remained 
the  absolute  master  of  their  destinies 
just  as  much  as  he  was  before  he  issued 
that  famous  ordinance.    In  an  English 
Houseof  Commons, however,the  whole 
powers  of  the  realm  have  been  justly 
said  under  different  forms  to  reside ; 
he  who  is  admitted  to  the  functions 
of  a  senator,  therefore,  shares  in  the  su- 
preme powers  of  the  state,  and  obtains, 
of  course,  a  consequence  and  authori- 
ty which  no  subject  of  monarchical 
France  ever  possessed.     He  becomes 
dangerous  also  as  he  becomes  power- 
ful ;  and  in  such  circumstances  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
experiment  made  so  long  ago  in  France 
could  be  safely  repeated  in  England. 
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We  can,  upon  the  whole,  discover  no  obstacles   which    stand    opposed   to 

way  in  which  the  claims  of  the  catho.  them,  we  must  fairly  own,  that  we 

lies  can  be  reconciled  with  the  natural  can  see  no  prospect  of  their  speedy 

feehngs,  or  just  demands  of  the  protes-  removal* 
tant»  J  and  much  as  we  regret  the 
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Affairs  of  America.     Retrospective  Vievo  of  the  Disputes  hetiuixt  the  British 
and  American  Governments.    Progress  of  the  Differences. 


Ihe  relations  subsisting  betwixt 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  had  for  many  years  exhi- 
bited  a  very  singular  aspect.  The  na- 
tions were  not  indeed  in  a  state  of  open 
war  with  each  other ;  but  the  conflict 
of  opposite  pretensions,  the  angry  dis- 
cussion of  many  intricate  questions 
of  international  law,  the  charges  and 
recriminations  which  had  for  a  series 
of  years  formed  the  only  subject  of 
their  diplomatic  intercourse,  had  dif- 
fused over  both  countries  a  spirit  of 
distrust  and  animosity,  which  could 
find  in  war  alone  its  natural  gratifica- 
tion. As  this  unhappy  result  was  ac- 
tually produced  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  take  a  hasty  retrospect  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  an  event  so  much 
lamented  by  the  enlightened  men  of 
both  countries. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  thought 
that  the  Americans,  whether  right  or 
wrong  in  the  principles  of  public  law, 
on  which  they  so  obstinately  insisted, 
(a  point  which  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
amined) might  have  brought  matters 
to  an  amicable  arrangement,  without 
any  material  sacrifice  even  of  the  ques- 
tionable maxims  for  which  they  con- 
tended— for  never  was  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  carried  farther  than  by  the 


British  government  in  its  intercourse 
with  the  ministers  of  the  United  States. 
England  had  many  obvious  reasons 
for  endeavouring  to  avert  the  calami- 
ties of  an  American  war  at  this  period  ; 
she  was  engaged  in  a  very  arduous 
contest  in  Europe, — she  had  the  most 
numerous  and  formidable  enemies  to 
contend  with, — she  had  the  interest* 
of  her  commerce  to  maintain,  which 
are  always  dependent  in  some  degree 
on  a  friendly  connexion  with  America  ; 
and  she  had,  moreover,  a  natural  and 
a  generous  aversion  to  conquer,  before 
she  could  bring  herself  to  draw  the 
sword  against  a  people  connected  with 
her  by  a  resemblance  in  language, 
laws,  and  institutions.  These  were 
motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  have 
restrained  the  intemperance  of  the 
English  ministers,  even  if  they  had 
not  been  otherwise  remarkable  for 
mildness  and  forbearance.  Had  the 
principles  of  international  law  advan- 
ced by  the  Americans  been  as  sound 
as  an  impavtial  examination  of  them 
may  perhaps  shew  that  they  were  un- 
reasonable, still  it  would  have  been 
in  the  power  of  America,  had  she 
sincerely  desired  peace,  to  have  pre- 
served it  by  an  honourable  compiomise 
on  those  points  which  had  created 
the  greatest  difference  of  opinion,  or 
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almost  by  any  thing  short  of  an  abso- 
lute surrender  of  the  rights  and  honour 
of  Great  Britain,  which  it  was  rather 
too   much  in   any   people  to  expect. 
But   if  there  be  any  point  in   recent 
history  which  even  the  arts  of  faction 
cannot  i  v>>'ve  in  doubt,  it  is  this, — 
that  the  government  of  America  was 
not  sincerely  desirous  of  peace  with 
Gieat  Britain, — that  it  took  all  pos- 
sible m^ans  to  disturb  the  modt-ration 
and  provoke  the  anger  of  the  British 
ministers  ;  and  that  upon  all  occasions 
it  betrayed  symptoms  of  the  most  un- 
accountable partiality  to  the  despotism 
of  France.     Those  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  American  affairs  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  will  be  well 
aware  of  the  grounds  on  which  this 
oniiiio',1  has  been  formed ;  and  a  curi- 
ous   enquiry   thus   suggests  itself, — 
how  it  should  have  happened  that  the 
only    republican    government    in    the 
•world  should,  at  the  greatest  crisis  of 
affairs,  have  combined  with  the  most 
odious  of  despotisms  against  a  country 
•wh'ch  has  always  been  recognised  as 
an  illustrious  model  of  practical  free- 
dom, and  which  was  at  this  very  mo- 
ment engaged  in  a  grand  effort  to  vin- 
dicate the  independence  of  nations. 
■    In  attempting  to  account  for  this 
eingular  phenomenon  in  politics,  some- 
thing must,  no  doubt,  be  allowed  for 
the  yet  unextinguished  animosity  pro- 
duced   by    our    unfortunate    colonial 
•war.     It  mav  be  thought  that  preju- 
dices so  antiquated   must  long  since 
have  becoTie  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  vulgar ;  and  must  have  given  way, 
in    the  minds  of  enlightened  men,  to 
considerations  more  recent  in  point  of 
time,    and    more   important   in    their 
practical  influence  on   American    af- 
fairs.    It  is  a  common  belief  in  Eu- 
rope,  however,  that  the  government 
of  America  is,  to  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree,  under  the  discipline  and 
eontroul  of  the  rabble  ;   and  if  indeed 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  confjmon  spe- 


culations as  to  the  motives  of  its  hos- 
tility towards  Great  Britain,  it  must 
be  very  far  gone  in  vulgar  absurdi- 
ty. National  prejudices  so  indiscri- 
minating  and  so  mischievous,  are  every 
where  but  in  America  confined  to  the 
lowest  ranks  ; — they  have  been  long 
banishi.d  out  of  the  more  respectable 
circles  even  of  private  life,  and  could 
nevtr  find  their  way  into  the  councils 
of  a  great  European  state  without  de- 
voting it  to  the  unsparing  ridicu  e  and 
contempt  of  its  neighbours. 

With  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the 
American  mob,  other  causes  combined 
to  hasten  a  rupture  with  England.-^ 
The  cort^mercial  system, — that  mise- 
rable tissue  of  blu.'iders  which  had 
so  long  kept  down  tne  growing  pros- 
perity of  Europe, — had  been  wisely  ex- 
plodtd  by  he  most  enlightened  of  the 
European  states  before  the  French, 
revolution.  The  enlarged  views  and 
fine  talents  of  the  political  philoso- 
phers who  cast  a  lustre  rou:  d  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  had  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle  which  ignorance 
and  prejudice  could  oppose  ;  and  E;ig- 
land  and  France  at  last  discovered  that 
they  had  a  mutual  interest  in  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  each  other.  They 
did  more  than  this  ;  they  reduced  their 
principles  to  practice,  and  embodied 
them  in  a  treaty  which,  if  not  unex- 
ceptionable in  all  respects,  was  at  least 
a  great  step  towards  the  triumph  of 
genuine  philosophy  over  the  errors 
and  absurdities  of  the  old  political 
school.  The  French  revolution,  how- 
ever, deranged  all  the  plans  of  en- 
lightened men, — it  engendered  a  ran- 
cour and  animosity  betwixt  the  na- 
tions more  violent  and  pernicious  thaa 
the  ancient  jealousies  of  the  commer- 
cial system,  and  terminated  at  last  in  a 
despotism  which  threw  France  and  her 
dependencies  far  back  in  the  scale  of 
improvement.  The  commercial  system 
was  revived  by  the  new  French  govern- 
ment with  a  barbarous  and  destructive 
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fury  which  had  nfver  been  even  con- 
templated at  any  fornnier  period )  the 
refined  and  generous  principles  which 
BO  many  great  men  had  contributed  to 
establish,  were  forgotten  ;  their  works 
■were  neglected  or  proscribed ;  the 
progress  of  human  improvement  was 
arrested,  and  ad  seemed  about  to  be- 
come a  sacrifice  to  the  rude  genius  of 
an  overwhelming  despotism.  Even  du- 
ring the  short  interval  of  repose  which 
succeeded  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
maxims  of  the  new  government  were 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  impolitic 
restraints  and  prohibitions  by  which 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  coun- 
tries was  fettered.  England  did  not 
indeed  pretend  that  such  measures  af- 
forded a  legitimate  ground  for  hostili- 
ties, since  every  nation  being  supreme 
within  itself,  has  a  right  to  deternline 
whether  it  shall  receive  the  commodi- 
ties of  foreign  states  ;  but  if  the  com- 
tnercial  animosity  of  France  cOuld  not 
have  justified  England  in  de'  laring  war, 
it  certainly  afforded  her  a  solid  ground 
for  entertaining  jealousy  against  a  pow- 
er thus  hostile  to  her  interests,  and 
called  upon  her  to  watch  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  power  wiih  the  most 
BcrupuTous  vigilance. 

The  unrivalled  commercial  greatness 
of  England  at  this  period,  surpassing 
all  that  history  records,  and  all  that 
even  the  most  flattering  visions  of  her 
statesmen  had  contemplated,  was  an 
object  of  bitter  and  unceasing  mortifi- 
cation to  the  politicians  of  France, — 
/her  naval  supremacy,  which  was  found- 
ed on  the  prosperity  of  her  commerce, 
and  promised  for  it  an  indefinite  dura- 
tion, filled  their  minds  with  jealousy 
and  apprehension.  These  feehngs  rose 
to  the  highest  pitch  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  Europe  seemed  to  learn,  for 
the   first  time,   that   the   commercial 

frandeur  of  England  possessed  a  sta- 
ility  which  had  never  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  this  species  of  power.  It 
had  withstood  the  shock  of  the  most 


extended  and  desolating  warfare  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  a  dontest  of  long  dura* 
tion  and  unparalleled  fury,  in  which 
the  empire  had  sometimes  contended 
with  the  combined  energies  of  Eu* 
tope,  it  not  only  remained  untouched, 
but  had  mightily  extended  itbelf  du- 
ing  every  year  of  hostility.  The  war 
had  terminated  in  the  establishment  of 
a  naval  power  which  had  gathered 
strength  by  all  the  efforts  made  to 
weaken  it  ;  and  had  now  risen  so  high 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  rivalry,  The 
rulers  of  France  reflected  on  these 
matters  with  bitterness  corresponding 
to  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  ; 
they  despaired  of  being  able  to  meet 
thife  enormous  power  by  a:  y  ordinary 
efforts  ;  and  could  think  of  no  way  of 
checking  its  further  growth,  but  by 
the  entire  sacrifice  of  their  own  com- 
merce and  resources.  They  h<jped, 
that  by  excluding  all  the  productions 
of  British  industry  from  their  ports, 
and  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  British 
commodities  throughout  France  and 
her  dependencies,  they  might  gradual* 
ly  undermine  this  overgrown  power  ; 
while  their  depraved  policy  at  the 
same  time  sought  to  inculcate  a  belief 
among  their  subjects,  that  such  mea- 
sures would  promote  the  industry  of 
France.  Thus  was  a  system  estabhsh- 
ed  (if  indeed  so  rude  and  impolitic  a 
thing  deserve  the  name)  in  direct  op- 
position to  all  the  views  of  modern 
science  ;  a  system  which  was  in  truth 
but  a  barbarous  extension  of  the  old 
theories,  which  so  many  enhghtened 
men  had  endeavoured  to  banish 'for 
ever  from  the  world. 

The  measures  thus  adopted  by 
France  had  a  twofold  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  America.  In  the  first 
place,  the  American  statesmen  enter- 
tained much  the  same  feelings  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  and  naval 
greatness  of  England  with  their  friends 
in  France  ;  their  understandings  were 
in  general  of  the  same  character,  and 
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their  tempers  quite  as  violent.  They, 
as  well  as  the  French  politicians,  wish- 
ed to  make  their  country  great  by 
commerce  ;  and  as  the  established  as- 
cendency of  England  appeared  to  them 
to  stand  in  the  way,  they  scrupled  not 
about  the  means  which  might  be  em- 
ployed to  remove  it.  Their  minds  were 
not  susceptible  of  a  generous  emula- 
tion ;  envy  was  the  only  feeling  which 
a  near  view  of  the  naval  and  commercial 
greatness  of  England  could  excite  in 
their  breasts.  They  had  no  dread  of 
France,  who  had  in  the  course  of  the 
war  lost  her  commerce,  her  colonies, 
and  her  ships  ;  whose  power  never 
came  into  contact  with  their  own  ; 
whose  resources  of  all  kinds  were  de- 
voted to  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  in 
the  issue  of  which  they  vainly  thought 
that  America  had  no  interest.  But 
they  hated  England,  her  commerce  and 
her  power,  as  cordially  even  as  the 
members  of  the  French  government 
did  :  and  had  America  been  as  little 
dependent  on  commerce  as  France, 
had  her  citizens  been  as  indifferent  to 
its  real  interests,  or  had  her  rulers  pos- 
sessed the  same  despotic  sway  over  their 
fortunes  which  the  French  government 
had  assumed  over  those  of  its  own  sub- 
jects, it  is  probable  that  Mr  Maddison 
and  his  friends  would  at  once  have  fol- 
lowed  the  example  of  Buonaparte,  by 
prohibiting  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  British  empire.  But  the 
Americans  had  not  yet  been  wholly 
overawed  by  their  rulers  ;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  therefore  to  pursue  a 
more  indirect  and  insidious  course  with 
them,  than  that  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  Buonaparte  in  his  dealings 
with  a  people  whom  he  had  entirely 
subdued. 

The  measures  pursued  by  France  in 
the  execution  of  her  anti-commercial 
system,  suspended  for  a  while  the  in- 
ternational law  of  Europe,  and  afford- 
ed to  the  rulers  of  America  the  pre- 
text which  they  had  so  long  desired, 


for  gratifying  their  animosity  against 
England.  Ihe  commercial  hostihty 
of  France  during  the  peace,  although 
never  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  a 
ground  for  war,  was  not  however  for- 
gotten when  hostilities  were  renewed  : 
and  the  English  ministers  therefore  de- 
termined to  employ  the  naval  power 
which  was  at  their  command,  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
their  enemy.  Their  measures  were  such 
as  the  interests  of  England  demand- 
ed, and  which  a  state  of  hostility  fully 
justified  ;  and  they  completely  succeed- 
ed in  accomplishing  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view.  The  foreign  com- 
naerce  of  France  was  annihilated — her 
industry  checked — her  resources  was- 
ted ;  and  her  ruler  discovered,  when 
it  was  too  late,  how  gross  were  the  er- 
rors which  he  had  committed.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  retract ;  and 
he  resolved  on  carrying  his  commer- 
cial war  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  fu- 
ry. In  this  temper  did  Buonaparte  issue 
his  famous  Berlin  decree,  which  renewed 
all  the  old  prohibitory  regulations,  and 
ludicrously  declared  the  British  islands 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  fleets  of  Great  Bri- 
tain actually  blockaded  all  the  ports 
of  France  and  her  dependencies.  Neu- 
tral vessels  bound  to  or  returning  from 
a  British  port  were  made  liable  to  cap- 
ture by  this  singular  decree. — Matters 
remained  for  some  time  in  this  state, 
the  French  ruler  being  unable  to  exe- 
cute his  decree,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment being  averse  to  advance  further 
in  so  barbarous  a  warfare.  But  ha- 
ving again  proved  successful  in  his 
northern  campaign,  Buonaparte  re- 
sumed with  fresh  vigour  his  prohibit- 
ory system  ;  he  confirmed  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Berlin  decree  ;  excluded 
the  merchandise  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  from  the  ports  of  France 
and  her  dependencies,  and  accompanied 
these  prohibitions  with  the  severest  pe- 
nalties. E  very  article  of  British  produce 
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was  searched  fori  seized,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  flames  ;  while  the  most  cruel 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  sub- 
jects of  France  who  dared  to  violate 
these  arbitrary  laws. — This  violent  sys- 
tem  had  now  reached  its  height,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  determination  of 
the  French  ruler  to  have  it  executed 
with  the  greatest  rigour  ;  the  British 
government,  therefore,  could  no  long- 
er, either  in  prudence  or  honour,  de- 
lay the  retaliation  which  its  power  en- 
abled it  to  inflict.  The  famous  Orders 
in  Council  were  therefore  issued  ;  all 
trade  to  France  or  her  dependencies 
was  strictly  prohibited  ;  all  vessels,  of 
whatever  nation,  which  ventured  to  en- 
gage in  this  trade,  were  declared  liable 
to  seizure,  and  France  with  her  de- 
pendencies was  thus  reduced  to  that 
state  of  blockade  with  which  she  had 
Tainly  threatened  the  British  islands. 
The  orders  in  council  admitted  but  of 
one  single  exception  to  this  general 
blockade  of  the  French  empire  :  the 
French  decrees  had  declared  all  vessels 
liable  to  seizure  which  had  touched  at 
a  British  port ;  the  orders  in  council, 
to  counteract  this  provision,  declared 
on  the  other  hand,  that  only  such  ships 
as  were  in  that  situation  should  be 
permitted  to  sail  for  France.  Thus 
did  the  utter  extinction  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  France  result  as  a  consequence 
of  the  very  measures  of  her  own  go- 
Ternment  ;  measures  which  no  despo- 
tism, how  ignorant  soever,  would  have 
ventured  to  adopt,  had  it  not  trusted 
to  a  power  which  effectually  silences 
all  popular  opinion. 

Two  questions  have  been  put  on  the 
subject  of  these  orders  in  council,  Were 
they  founded  in  justice,  and  were  they 
supported  by  reasons  of  expediency  ? 
On  the  first  point,  with  vvhich  alone 
foreign  powers  had  any  concern,  the 
advocates  of  these  measures  had  a  very 
easy  task  to  perform  ;  for  nothuig 
sorely  can  be  more  obvious  to  those 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  law  of  na- 


tions, than  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  retaliate  upon  her  enemies  their  own 
violence  and  injustice. — What  has  been 
called  the  rule  of  the  war  1756,  forma 
the  first  link  in  that  chain  of  commer- 
cial restrictions,  which  in  the  sequel 
became  so  complicated  ;  and  the  per- 
fect equity  of  this  rule  has  always  ap- 
peared manifest  to  the  most  enlighten- 
ed minds.     France,  like  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  who  possessed  distant 
colonies,  endeavoured  to  secure  for  her- 
self the  monopoly  of  their  markets  ; 
and  during  peace  strictly  prohibited  all 
strangers  from  carrying  on  trade  with 
them.     When  she  goes  to  war  with 
England,  however,  the  superiority  of 
her  enemy's  naval  power  compels  her 
to  relax  the  rigour  of  her  colonial  po- 
licy ;  and  she  is  willing  that  neutral 
vessels  should  bring  home  the  produce 
of  her  American  settlements.     By  the 
interference  of  these  neutrals,  however, 
the  English  are  manifestly  deprived  of 
the  advantages  which  their  naval  power 
would  otherwise  secure  to  them  ;  of  the 
chance  of  captures,  and  the  certainty 
of  reducing  the  enemy's  colonies  with- 
out striking  a  blow.     But  no  neutral 
can,  upon  any  pretext,  claim  greater 
advantages  after,  than  she  enjoyed  be» 
fore  the  war ;  she  has  a  right  to  insist 
that  her  relative  condition  to  the  bel- 
ligerents shall  not  be  rendered  worse 
by  the  hostihties  in  which  they  may- 
engage,  but  she  can  have  no  right  to 
demand  that  it  should   be  improved. 
By  admission,  however,  to  the  colo- 
nial trade  of  France  during  war,    a 
trade  from  which  neutrals  are  excluded 
by  France  herself  during  peace,  the 
condition  of  the  neutral  is  manifestly 
improved  ;  it  is  improved  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  England,  who  is  deprived  of 
the  chance  of  captures  and  conquests 
which  her  power  would  otherwise  give 
her  ;  and  it  is  improved  to  the  great 
gain  of  France,  whom  the  interference 
of  neutrals  protects  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  her  eneraic«.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  then  as  to  the  equity 
of  the  rule  of  the  war  1756,  that  rule 
of  which  France  and  America  have  so 
loudly  complained.  The  order  in  coun- 
cil of  January,  1807,  which  was  not 
issued  till  after  the  Berlin  decree  had 
been  published  by  Buonaparte,  was 
also  justifiable  on  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple ;  it  went  merely  to  exclude  neu- 
trals during  war  from  a  branch  of  the 
enemy's  trade  to  which  they  had  no  ac- 
cess in  time  of  peace.  So  far  then  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  British  go- 
vernment rested  on  the  clearest  princi- 
ples of  international  law. 

And  what  were  the  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  French  ?  had  they  any  foun- 
dation in  the  acknowledged  principles 
and  usages  of  public  law  ?  The  de- 
cree of  Berlin  prohibited  all  commerce 
in  British  commodities ;  France  indeed 
had  a  right  to  do  this,  how  fatal  so- 
ever the  measure  might  be  to  her  own 
interest  and  that  of  her  dependencies  ; 
and  had  the  Berlin  decree  gone  no  far- 
ther, although  it  might  have  had  the 
effect  of  embittering  the  hostile  spirit 
of  the  two  countries,  it  neither  could 
have  justified,  nor  would  it  have  been 
met  by  any  specific  act  of  retaliation 
on  the  part   of  England.     But   the 
French  ruler,  in  a  moment  of  despair, 
ventured  to  declare  the  British  islands 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  to  interdict 
all  neutrals  from  trading  with  a  Bri- 
tish port.  This  was  a  violent  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  of  nations  ;  a  daring 
insult  on  neutral  rights  ;  an  act  of  mad 
injustice,  which  loudly  called  upon  all 
parties  to  avenge  themselves  on  its  au- 
thors.    The  honour  of  England  pre- 
eminently demanded  that  she  should  re- 
pel this  outrage  with  becoming  spirit ; 
and  although  she  at  first  seemed  wil- 
ling to  treat  so  impotent  a  measure 
with  contempt  alone,  and  to  wait  till 
she  might  learn  its  result  on  the  con- 
duct of  America,  yet  the  right  still  re- 
mained to  her  of  exercising  retaliation 
when  the  proper  season  should  arrive. 


The  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Milan  decree  appeared  to  her  to  be 
that  season  ;  time  enough  had  been  al- 
lowed to  thtf  different  neutral  powers  • 
to  remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of 
the  enemy  ;  they  had  failed  to  improve 
the  opportunity  afforded  them,  and 
England  could  no  longer  remain  silent 
when  a  new  decree  was  issued,  more 
unjust  and  insulting  than  its  predeces- 
sor ;  more  absurd  and  barbarous  than 
any  thing  which  had  ever  occurred 
among  civilized  nations.  She,  there- 
fore, issued  her  orders  in  council,  which 
in  effect  reduced  the  French  empire  to 
a  state  of  blockade,  and  cut  off  the 
whole  commerce  which  neutrals  had 
hitherto  carried  on  with  the  enemy. 
Of  these  measures  France  of  course 
had  no  right  to  complain  ;  and  a  very 
little  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to 
shew  that  if  America  had  any  just 
grounds  of  remonstrance,  she  should 
have  offered  them  to  France  alone,  and 
not  to  England,  against  whom  she  was 
so  prompt  to  bring  forward  accusa- 
tions. 

France  was  the  first  of  the  bellige- 
rents to  violate  the  law  of  nations. 
She  issued  the  Berlin  decree,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  the  other,  dated  at  J 
Milan,  by  both  of  which  the  Ameri-  \ 
cans  and  all  other  neutrals  were  pre-  ] 
vented  from  maintaining  their  usual  ' 
intercourse  with  England.  These  mea- 
sures were  in  their  principle  a  direct 
invasion  of  neutral  rights,  and  it  was 
therefore  the  duty  of  neutral  powers  to 
have  remonstrated  against  them  with 
firmness.  But  America  did  not  thus 
resist ;  and  she  in  this  manner  commit- 
ted herself  with  the  enemy.  It  was 
a  principle  maintained  by  Buonaparte 
on  all  occasions,  that  those  who  did 
not  resist  an  injury  offered  them  by 
either  of  the  belligerents,  were  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  neutrals  ; 
that  by  their  acquiescence,  they  made 
themselves  parties  to  the  cause  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  of  course  they  were 
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to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  had  actually  declared  war  against 
the  nation   to   whose   interests   they 
stood  opposed.    It  was  on  some  prin- 
ciple of  this  kind,  that  he  declared 
the  ships  of  all  neutrals  which  sub- 
mitted to  what  he  called  the  tyranny 
of   the   English,    denationalized — an 
uncouth  and  barbarous  word,  invented 
to  serve  the  occasions  of  these  unhap- 
py times,  when  Europe  was  no  longer 
under  the  guidance  of  wise  and  sound 
principles.     To  submit  to  any  thing 
which  France  pretended  to  call  a  de- 
parture from  the  international  law  of 
Europe,  was  therefore  held  sufficient 
to  denationalize  the  ships  of  neutral 
powers,  and  although  the  application 
of  this  principle  may  frequently  have 
been  erroneous,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  principle  itself  was  just.     If 
France  violated  the  law  of  nations,  as 
she  unquestionably  did  by  her  Berlin 
decree ;  and  if  America  calmly   ac- 
quiesced in  this  insult  on  her  rights, 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
•he  thus  made  herself  a  party  in  the 
quarrel  which  France  had  with  Eng- 
land ;    that   she   in   effect    combined 
with  the  common  enemy,  and  that  her 
ships  were,  to  use  the  jargon  of  the 
French   government,   clearly  «*  dena- 
tionalized."    Had  England  therefore 
meditated  hostility  towards  America  ; 
had  she  been  anxious  to  avail  herself 
of  a  pretext  for  making  a  quarrel ; 
had  she  been  desirous  of  exacting  from 
a  secret  enemy  the  full  penalties  of 
her  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  other 
belligerent ;  she  might  very  well  have 
proceeded,  on  the  simple  fact  of  Ame- 
rican acquiescence  in  French  violence, 
at  once  to  have  treated  the  Ameri- 
cans as  her  enemies. 

Acandidexposition,  therefore,  of  the 
rights  and  dutiesof  belligerents  and  neu- 
trals, must  exculpate  England  from  all 
blame  in  issuing  her  orders  in  council. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  all  jurists,  that  the 
rights  of  neutrals  daring  war  are  pre- 


cisely the  same  as  during  peaee  ;  that 
neutral  powers  are  entitled  to  demand 
of  either  belligerent,  that  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the   other  they  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  greater  restraints 
than  they  experienced  during  a  season 
of  tranquillity  ;  but  no  neutral  is  en- 
titled to  require  more  than  this,  or 
can  expect  that  a  belligerent  should 
sacrifice   to  the   convenience   of  the 
neutral,  any  of  the  just  rights  which 
she  may  acquire  by  a  state  of  war. 
The  principle  of  this  doctrine  is  ob- 
vious ;  no  nation  can  expect  that  a 
foreign  power  is  to  sacrifice  its  own 
immediate  interest  to  her  convenience 
or  advantage.  When  we  come  to  con- 
sider these  general  principles  with  re- 
ference to  the  case  of  America,  their 
force  seems  to  be  irresistible.     Sup- 
pose that  America  had  been  entirely 
out  of  the  question  j  that  her  name 
were  unknown  in  Europe,  and  that 
she  had  still  remained  in  her  ancient 
state  of  dependence   on   the  British 
empire  ;  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
the  question  had  arisen  entirely  be- 
twixt Great  Britain  and  France ;  that 
France  had  violated  the  law  of  nations, 
by  presuming  to  declare  the  British 
islands   in   a  state  of  blockade,  and 
then   let   any   impartial   person   say> 
what  is  the  policy  which  Great  Bri- 
tain  would   have   been   entitled   and 
called  upon   to  pursue  ?    She  would 
clearly  have  had  a  right   to  do  the 
same  thing  to  France  which  France 
had  attempted  to  do  to  her  ;  that  is^ 
she  would  have  been  entitled  to  de- 
clare the  French  empire  in  a  state  oF 
blockade,  and  to  have  followed  up 
the  blockade  with  all  possible  vigour. 
Such  then  was  her  undoubted  right ; 
and  v?ill  it  be  pretended  that  Ameri- 
ca— that  a  foreign  nation  was  entitled 
to  interfere  with  her  in  the  exercise 
of  her  rights  ?    It  is  of  no  importance 
to  enquire,  whether  the  blockade  of 
France  was,  or  was  not,  on  the  whole 
beneficial  to    England  j   that   was   a 
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matter  for  England  alone  to  consider ; 
it  was  a  question  with  which  America 
had  no  sort  of  concern  ;  and  it  is  of 
the  rights  of  America  alone  that  we 
now  speak.  America,  then,  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  which  England  possessed, 
as  one  of  the  great  European  bellige- 
rents,— which  she  derived  immediately 
from  that  state  of  hostilities,  in  which 
she,  and  not  America,  was  involved, 
and  which  of  course  she  had  a  right  to 
improve  to  her  own  advantage,  and  to 
the  annoyance  of  her  enemies. 

There  is  still  another  light  in  which 
this  momentous  question  may  be  con- 
sidered, with  reference  to  the  esta- 
blished law  of  nations.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  England  to  exclude  Ameri- 
ca or  any  other  nation  from  trading 
with  herself,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of 
France  to  do  the  same.  Suppose  that 
both  nations  had  mutually  agreed  to 
treat  America  in  this  manner,  could 
she  have  ventured  to  complain  ?  But 
it  is  the  same  thing  whether  these 
powers  do  so  directly,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion, or  indirectly  by  means  not  less 
efiScacious ;  whether  they  exclude  the 
Americans  by  the  operation  of  a 
peaceful  league  betwixt  themselves,  or 
by  a  series  of  measures  adopted  during 
war.  If  France,  by  attempting  to 
exclude  all  neutrals  from  English 
ports,  communicated  to  her  enemies  a 
right  to  retaliate,  can  the  Americans 
interfere,  or  are  they  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  if  the  belligerents  had  se- 
parately, and  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  determined  to  renounce  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  them  ?  Sure- 
ly they  could  not  with  justice  com- 
plain ;  they  could  not  demand  that 
their  condition  should  be  improved  by 
a  state  of  European  warfare ;  they 
could  not  claim  the  forbearance  of 
England  towards  her  enemies,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  conferring  a  favour  up- 
.on  neutrals  j  they  could  not,  in  short, 


upon  any  sound  principle,  object  to 
the  orders  in  council. 

Different  opinions  were  entertained 
on  the  question  as  to  their  expediency; 
and  although  these  famous  measures 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  first  in- 
stance strongly  pressed  upon  mini- 
sters by  the  mercantile  interest,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  government 
was  in  some  measure  deserted  by  this 
powerful  body,  before  the  orders  in 
council  were  finally  repealed.  The 
discussions  which  at  intervals  ensued 
on  this  subject,  were  signalized  by  the 
uncommon  zeal  and  acuteness  of  the 
advocates  on  both  sides ;  and  an  ac- 
count of  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred,  will  form  not  the  least 
interesting  branch  of  the  history  of 
public  affairs  for  the  present  year. 

Although  the  question  arising  out 
of  the  orders  in  c«uncil  formed  at 
first  the  chief  subject  of  dispute  be- 
twixt Great  Britain  and  America,  yet 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  many 
other  points  were  introduced  scarcely 
less  difficult  of  arrangement. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  congress  in 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  president  gave 
evident  indications  of  a  very  hostile 
spirit  towards  Great  Britain  ;  and  as 
this  speech  was  followed  by  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  congress  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  which  was  no  less  war- 
like, the  hopes  which  had  been  enter- 
tained of  an  amicable  arrangement 
seemed  to  vanish.  The  committee^ 
with  an  affectation  of  impartiality,  be- 
gan by  a  general  complaint  as  to  the 
wrongs  which  America  had  sustained 
both  from  France  and  England,  in  the 
seizure  of  the  property  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  when  peaceably 
pursuing  their  lawful  commerce  on 
the  high  seas  ;  and  reprobated  the  de- 
fence which  had  been  offered  by  each 
party — that  its  acts  of  violence  were 
merely  retaliatory,  on  similar  acts  cem- 
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mitted  by  its  antagonist.     The  Ame- 
ricans, it  was  said,  thus  violently  as- 
sailed, withdrew  their  citizens  and  pro- 
perty from  the  ocean,  expecting  re- 
dress from  the  justice  of  the  bellige- 
rents ;  but  having  failed  in  this  object, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  non-inter- 
course and  non- importation  laws.    To 
induce  the  European   powers  to   re- 
turn to  a  system  of  justice,  they  had 
offered  commercial  advantages  to  the 
belligerent  which  should  first  revoke 
its  commercial  edicts,  and  had  agreed 
to  impose  more  severe  restrictions  on 
the  other. — And  here  every  semblance 
of  impartiality  vanished  from  the  re- 
port; which  proceeded  to  announce  that 
France,  profiting  by  the  friendly  offers 
of  the  United  States,  had  on  1st  No- 
vember, 1810,  declared  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  of  Berlin ;  that  the  English  were 
thus  bound  to  have  revoked  their  orders 
in  council ;  but  instead  of  this  they  had 
advanced  still  bolder  pretensions  ;  they 
had  affected  to  deny  the  practical  ex- 
tinction of  the  French   decrees,  and 
had  insisted  that   France  should  re- 
nounce the  whole  system  of  her  com- 
mercial warfare  against  England,  of 
which  these  decrees  originally  formed 
a  part.    That  the  exclusion  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  from  France 
and  the  states  in  alliance  with  her,  was 
a  measure  of  commercial  warfare  with 
which  the  United  States  had  no  con- 
cern ;    and  that  France  would  never 
concede  to  the  unauthorised  demand 
of  America,  those  rights  which  she 
considered  as  the  most  powerful  en- 
gine of  the  war  ;  that  the  outrages  of 
England  ha.'  not  been  confined  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  ;  that 
by  the  seizure  of  American  seamen, 
which  was  still  carried  on  with  un- 
abated rigour  and  severity,  the  great- 
est insult   was  offered   to    America ; 
and  that  the  only  question  now  was, 
whether  the  Americans  should  tamely 
•ubmit,  or  resist  by  those  means  which 
circumstances  had  placed  within  their 


reach  ;  That  it  had  now  become  the 
sacred  duty  of  congress  to  call  forth 
the  patriotism  and  resources  of  the 
country ;  and  the  committee,  there- 
fore, earnestly  recommended,  "  That 
the  United  States  immediately  be  put 
in  an  armour  and  attitude  demanded 
by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with 
the  national  spirit  and  expectations.'* 
With  this  view,  resolutions  were  re- 
commended that  the  military  establish- 
ment, authorised  by  the  existing  laws» 
should  be  completed  ;  that  an  addi- 
tional force  of  10,000  regular  troops, 
to  serve  for  three  years,  should  be 
immediately  raised  ;  that  the  president 
should  be  authorised  to  accept  the  ser- 
vice of  50,000  volunteers ;  that  he 
should  be  empowered  to  order  out, 
from  time  to  time,  such  detachments 
of  the  militia  as  the  public  service 
might  require  ;  that  the  navy  should 
be  put  in  repair  ;  and  that  the  mer- 
chant vessels  should  immediately  be 
armed  to  resist  the  force  with  which 
they  might  be  assailed. 

An  account  of  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  the  objects 
of  a  warlike  policy  might  be  support- 
ed, was  at  the  same  time  laid'  before 
congress.  The  revenue  of  America 
is  derived  from  two  sources  ;  the  du- 
ties on  importation,  and  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  The  duties  on  impor- 
tation, it  was  admitted,  would  be  di- 
minished by  a  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  even  under  such  a  deficit  they 
were  estimated  at  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  while  the  sale  of  public  lands 
would  produce  above  half  a  million 
more.  A  deficiency  to  the  extent  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  on  the  ge- 
neral revenue  would  thus  ari^^e  ;  and 
to  meet  this  it  was  proposed  that  an 
addition  of  50  per  cent,  should  be 
made  to  the  existing  duties. — Such 
was  the  state  of  the  American  revenue 
with  a  view  even  to  the  peace  esta- 
blishment ;  and  it  was  the  principle  of 
her  government,  that  the  increased  ex- 
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penditure  occasioned  by  war  should  be 
entirely  provided  for  by  loans.  In  the 
event  of  any  farther  deficiency,  a  re- 
storation of  the  duties  on  salt,  and  a 
selection  of  "  external  taxes,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  recommended  ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  raising  the  permanent 
revenue  of  the  United  States  to  nine 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  The 
difficulty  of  raising  the  loans  at  home 
was  foreseen  ;  no  chance  of  finding 
them  abroad  presented  itself ;  and  the 
American  minister  of  finance  was 
aware,  tJiat  an  interest  much  above 
that  allowed  by  law  would  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  supply  of  money  for 
the  public  service.  Still,  however,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  loans  might  be 
negociated,  and  that  no  obstacle  on 
this  account  would  present  itself  to 
the  measures,  which  were  now  obvi- 
ously in  the  contemplation  of  the  exe- 
cutive. 

No  sooner  were  these  documents 
received  in  Engfand,  than  it  was  uni- 
versally believed  that  war  with  Ame- 
rica had  become  inevitable.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee,  indeed,  breathed 
a  very  hostile  spirit,  and  seemed  to 
leave  no  room  for  conciliation  or  ami- 
cable arrangement.  The  whole  of  its 
reasonings  were  built  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  French  decrees  had  been 
really  and  practically  annulled,  an  as- 
sumption which  the  daily  conduct  of 
Fjance,  and  the  experience  of  the 
American  government,  positively  con- 
tradicted. The  committee  attempted 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  quibbling  dis- 
tinction betwixt  the  international  law 
asserted  by  France,  and  the  municipal 
regulations  established  for  governing 
the  commerce  of  that  country  ;  yet 
98  the  French  government  continued 
to  declare  that  it  would  admit  no  Bri- 
tish goods,  although  hecomethe proper- 
ty of  neutrals,  into  the  ports  of  France 
and  her  dependencies,  the  Americans 


were  thus  deprived  of  a  branch  of  trade 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  in 
which  of  course  they  had  an  unques- 
tionable right  still  to  engage.  Even  if 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  been 
fairly  revoked  as  to  their  operation  on 
the  high  seas,  their  principle  was  still 
retained  to  an  extent  which  not  only 
gave  neutrals  a  fair  rij/ht  to  complain, 
but  called  on  America  to  resist  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Great  Britain  did  not  insist, 
as  the  committee  affected  to  believe, 
that  America  should  interfere  with 
the  domestic  regulations  or  the  war- 
like measures  of  the  French  ;  but  she 
insisted  that  America  should  not  make 
herself  a  party  to  the  violence  of 
France,  by  submitting  to  conditions 
which  had  never  before  b-en  imposed 
on  any  neutral  power.  The  blockade 
of  the  British  islands,  on  a  principle 
which  America  herself  declared  to  be 
a  violation  of  public  law,  since  there 
was  not  a  single  vessel  emjjloyed  to 
enforce  it,  was  still  partially  carried 
into  effect  by  the  submiKsion  of  Ame- 
rica. Even  if  the  French  decrees 
therefore  had  been  rescinded,  their  re- 
peal must  have  been  altogether  nuga- 
tory, since,  by  a  municipal  regulation 
which  America  defended,  a  palpable 
violation  of  neutral  rights  was  still 
committed  ;  neutral  powers  were  still 
compelled  to  co-operate  with  France 
towards  the  injury  of  British  com- 
merce ;  and  a  principle  was  proclaimed 
which  was  altogether  novel  and  extra- 
vagant. The  Americans,  therefore, 
had  at  this  period  no  just  grounds  for 
going  to  war  wiih  England  ;  nor  did 
the  ejiposition  of  their  financial  affairs 
give  them  much  encouragement  to 
hazard  so  violent  a  proceeding. 

While  a  committee  of  the  American 
legislature  was  busily  engaged  in  die- 
nouncing  the  injustice  of  Great  Britain, 
and  apologising  for  the  outrages  of 
France,  aa  affair  of  a  serious  nature  oc- 
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eurred  at  Savannah,  in  which  the  inso- 
lence of  the  French  was  exi.ibited  in  a 
▼ery  striking  light.  One  evening,  about 
the  middle  of  November  1811,  while 
two  French  privateers  were  lying  in 
the  above  port,  a  rencontre  took  place 
"between  some  American  seamen  and  a 
party  of  men  belonging  to  the  priva- 
teers, in  which  three  of  the  Americans 
were  stabbed  and  severely  wounded. 
The  American  seamen  in  the  port 
■were  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
they  determined  to  revenge  themselves 
by  destroying  the  privateers  ;  and  ha- 
ving assembled  on  the  evening  of  the 
J5t.h,  they  set  fire  to  one  of  them, 
anil  burnt  her  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  other  privateer  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  detachment  of  Savannah 
volunteers,  by  whom  she  was  protect- 
ed until  between  eleven  and  twelve  at 
night,  when  the  seamen  procured  a 
lighter-boat  filled  with  tar  and  other 
combustibles,  which  they  towed  to 
the  privateer,  and  obliged  the  guard 
to  abandon  her  to  her  fare.  She  was 
of  course  speedily  destroyed.  The 
French  in  this  instance  were  the  ag- 
gressors ;  their  insolence  to  the  Ame- 
ricans was  beyond  endurance  ;  yet  had 
not  the  spirit  of  the  people  risen  to 
take  vengeance,  it  is  probable  that  the 
government  would  not  have  thought 
of  interfering. 

The  sentiments  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  were  supported 
with  great  violence  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  was  declared 
by  one  speaker  to  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  committee,  "  that  the 
encroachments  of  Great  Britain  were 
such  as  to  demand  war,  as  the  only 
alternative  to  obtain  justice."  Some 
of  the  members  descanted  on  the  pow- 
er of  America  to  harass  Great  Britain 
as  well  on  the  ocean  as  by  land  ;  to 
exhaust  her  colonies,  and  destroy  her 
trade  by  an  active  system  of  privateer- 
ing. They  boasted  also  of  their  ability  to 


conquer  Canada,— a  threat  which  ex- 
cited ridicule  in  England. — There  were 
still  many  persons,  however,  who  de- 
precated a  war  with  America  as  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  this 
country  could  be  exposed,  and  who 
indulged  a  hope  that  hostilities  might 
be  averted.  No  one  surely  could  have 
desired  a  rupture  with  America  on  its 
own  account  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  how  it  could  be  avoided  at 
this  period,  when  the  absurd  preten- 
sions of  the  American  government 
were  considered.  They  had  already 
used  the  language  of  defiance ;  they 
boasted  that  they  could  destroy  our 
commerce  j  that  they  could  conquer 
Canada  ;  and  that  upon  war  they  had 
already  resolved.  To  have  yielded  in 
such  circumstances  would  have  been 
unwise,  because  it  would  have  been 
yielding  to  menace  and  insult.  A  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council  at  this  season 
would  have  been  imputed  to  fear  ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  America  had  already 
determined  not  to  nst  satisfied  even 
with  such  a  concession.  There  is  a  pru- 
dence which  is  wise,  and  there  is  also 
a  false  and  despicable  prudence,  the  re- 
sult not  of  caution  but  of  fear.  The 
British  ministers  had  wisely  determined 
to  act  on  the  principle  so  well  unfolded 
by  Mr  Burke,  "  That  in  small,  weak- 
ly states,  a  timely  compromise  has  of- 
ten been  the  means,  and  theonly  means, 
of  drawing  out  their  puny  existence. 
But  a  great  state  is  too  much  envied, 
too  much  dreaded,  to  find  safety  in  hu- 
miliation. To  be  secure  it  must  be 
respected.  Power,  and  eminence,  and 
consideration,  are  things  not  to  be 
begged.  They  must  be  commanded, 
and  they  who  supplicate  for  mercy 
from  others,  can  never  hope  for  justice 
through  themselves." — 1  n  one  respect, 
perhaps,  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government  was  not  altogether  de- 
serving of  approbation.  The  ministers 
vrere  determined  to  concede  nothing 
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to  the  Ar.ericans  from  fear ;  but  they 
were  resolved,  and  perhaps  too  obsti- 
nately resolved,  to  let  their  enemies 
follow  their  own  plans,  and  to  avoid 
being  the  first  to  draw  the  sword. 
They  imagined  it  to  be  of  advantage 
to  cast  on  America  the  odium  of  first 
resorting  to  hostilities  ;  but  perhaps 
they  persevered  in  this  system  too  long, 
after  it  had  been  announced  from  Ame- 
rica that  war  was  determined  on.  The 
enemy  declared,  that,  although  his  re- 
solves were  fixed,  he  would  not  com- 
mence hostilities  till  his  preparations 
had  been  completed  ;  and  the  British 
government  allowed  him  to  finish  his 
preparations,  and  thus  lost  the  chances 
of  attacking  a  known  and  bitter  ene- 
my by  surprise.  There  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment. 
The  war  party  had  obtained  an  over-' 
whelming  superiority  of  numbers  in 
congress  ;  and  nothing  could  moderate 
the  fury  with  which  they  were  ani- 
mated. To  have  struck  the  first  blow 
in  such  circumstances,  might  have  been 
a  wise,  and  surely  would  have  been  a 
rigorous  policy. 

Vv'^ith  the  view,  however,  of  averting 
the  evils  of  war  with  America,  Mr 
Whitbread,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  praying  that  he  would 
give  directions  to  lay  before  the  House 
copies  of  all  correspondence  which  had 
passed  betwixt  the  British  and  Ame- 
rican ministers  from  the  1st  Januarj', 
1810,  to  the  latest  period,  together 
with  the  documents  referred  to  m  the 
correspondence — In  support  of  this 
motion,  it  was  observed,  that  although 
the  governments  of  both  countries  had 
from  the  beginning  professed  to  be 
actuated  by  the  most  friendly  and  con- 
ciliatory dispositions,  the  breach  be- 
twixt England  and  America  had  been 
widened  from  day  to  day,  till  it  ap- 
,     peared  that  war  betv.'eeu  the  two  coun- 


tries  must   be   the   inevitable   conse- 
quence of  the  perseverance  of  England 
in  her  present  system  ;  that  the  infor- 
mation demanded  by  this  motion  wa» 
already  before  the  whole  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament ;  that  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  when  it  entertained 
suspicions  that  the  business  of  the  state 
was  not  well  conducted,  to  require  in- 
formation from  the  executive  power  ; 
and  that  the  only  ground  upon  which 
such  information  had  ever  been  refu- 
sed was,  that  a  disclosure  might  dis- 
turb or  impede  the  pending  negocia- 
tions  ;  That  as  the  information  requi- 
red was  already  before  the  world,  no 
such  plea  could  in  this  case  be  offered. 
From  a  perusal  of  the  papers,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  conduct  of  those  who 
managed    the   negociations  had  been 
very    culpable,    yet   it    was    impossi- 
ble to  bring  a  charge  against  them  till 
the  documents  were  produced  ;  that 
the  British  ministers  at  home  had  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  inattention  to 
the  American  envoy,  and  had  shewn 
a  neglect  amounting  almost  to  diplo- 
matic incivihty,   v/hile    our  ministers 
in  the  United  States  had  acted  in  a 
manner  scarcely  less  repulsive.     The 
conduct  of  Mr  Jackson  and  Mr  Fos- 
ter while  in  America,  had  not  been 
conciliatory ;    while   the   correspond- 
ence of  the  Marquis  Welleslcy  with 
Mr  Pinckney,  which  commenced   in 
January,  1809,  and  terminated  in  Fe- 
bruary,  1810,  had  been   such  as  to 
raise  the  indignation  of  the  American 
government.     The  behaviour  of  Mr 
Pinckney,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
deserving  of  great  praise.     When  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  mission,  a 
strong  feeling  existed  in  America  irt 
consequence  of  what  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  Mr  Jackson's  embassy  j 
and  the  Americans  were  naturally  an- 
xious as  to  the  character  of  the  person 
who  was  to  be  named  by  Great  Britain 
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to  renew  the  negociation.    On  the  2d 
of  January,  1809,  Mr  Pincknejr  wrote 
to  the  Marquis  Wellesley  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  no  answer  was  given  to  this 
letter  till  the  I't'th  of  March.    On  the 
1 5th,  Mr  Pinckney  again  wrote  to  Lord 
Wellesley  respecting  the  English  sys- 
tem of  blockade, — a  subject  most  in- 
teresting to  America  ; — but  to  this  let- 
ter he  did  not  receive  an  answer  for 
more  than  a  fortnight.     On  the  30th 
of  April,  Mr  Pinckney  wrote  to  Lord 
Wellesley  on  the  subject  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees,  but  to  this  letter 
he  never  received  any  answer  at  all ; 
and  a  complaint  which  he  made  against 
the  infamous  practice  of  forging  ship's 
papers  in  London,  and  making  an  open 
traffic  of  them,  was  treated  with  the 
same  neglect.     That  many  other  in- 
stances  had  occurred,  in   which  the 
communications  of  the  American  mi- 
nister had  been  treated  in  a  manner 
not  less  contemptuous,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  his  letter  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember to  Lord  Wellesley  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  blockade  of  Elsineur  by 
Sir  James  Saumarez,  and  stating  some 
circumstances  as  to  the  seizure  of  four 
American  seamen  in  the  Viola,  he  re- 
ceived an  imperfect  answer  only  on  the 
6th  of  December,  which  noticed  the 
letter  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  block- 
ade, but  said  nothing  at  all  on  the 
subject  of  the  impressment.   That  the 
latter  subject  was  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  ;   and  although   the  seamen 
had    afterwards    been    released    by  a 
judgment  of  Sir  William  Scott,  yet  the 
secretary  of  state  had  considered  the 
original  complaint  as  unworthy  of  his 
notice.     Such  had  been  the  conciHa- 
tory  spirit  of  the  noble  secretary,  who 
permitted  the  sentence  of  a  court  of 
justice  to  answer  the  communication 
of  a  foreign  minister,  whom  he  himself 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  satisfy- 
ing on  so  interesting  a  point.     Al- 
though Mr  Pinckney  had  on  numerou* 


occasions  addressed  the  British  minis- 
ter on  the  subject  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees,  he  had  never  received 
any  satisfactory  answer,  and  he  accord- 
ingly demanded  his  audience  of  leave. 
— Little  appeared  to  have  been  after- 
wards done  towards  effecting  the  im- 
portant objects  which  both  govern- 
ments professed  to  have  so  much  at 
heart.     Mr  Foster  had  been  sent  out 
with  no  new  instructions  ;  he  went  to 
offer  what  had  been  previously  reject- 
ed, and  to  restate  what  had  often  be- 
fore been  stated  in  vain,  so  that  his 
mission  was  only  productive  of  disap- 
pointment— That  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance   to    conciliate    America ; 
that  this  object  might  at  one  time  have 
been  thought  unattainable,  but  from 
some  measures  recently   adopted   by 
congress  for  admitting  English  manu- 
factures into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,    there   was   reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  still  the  wish  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to  avoid  a  rupture — That  the 
prosperity    of   America    contributed 
much  to  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
and  that  America  had  committed  no 
fault,  except  that  as  she  was  placed 
in  an  extraordinary   situation,   as  the 
only  neutral  in  the  world,  she  had  en- 
deavoured to  avail  herself  of  her  ad- 
vantages—  That  the  intelligence  which 
had  so   recently  been  received  from 
America,  made  it  more  important  than 
ever  thoroughly  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject ;  that  the  bill  spoken  of  as  Ukely 
to  pass  through  congress  would  give 
umbrage  to  France  ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  English  government  to 
endeavour,  by  conciliation,  to  avail  it- 
self of  any  difference  of  this  kind  that 
might  arise. 

The  members  who  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, censured  Mr  Whitbread  and  hit 
friends  for  the  hasty  decision  which 
they  had  ventured  to  pronounce  on 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards 
America,  and  upon  the  policy  of  the 
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orders  in  council ;  They  maintained 
that  England,  instead  of  having  acted 
unjustly  towards  America,  had  the 
strongest  case  against  that  power  that 
one  nation  ever  had  against  another  ; 
That  no  benefit  could  result  from  a 
premature  agitation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  differences  betwixt 
the  two  countries,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry', the  greatest  inconvenience  and  mis- 
chief might  thus  be  produced.  Go- 
vernment had  uniformly  expressed  but 
one  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
putes with  America,  and  was  sincerely 
desirous  that  a  war  with  that  country 
might  be  avoided,  if  that  could  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  maritime 
rights  of  Great  Britain,  which  never 
could  be  yielded  to  the  pretensions  of 
France — That  the  prosperity  of  Ame- 
rica is  not  so  essential  to  Great  Britain 
as  many  persons  imagine  ;  that  all  the 
predilections  of  America  closely  uni- 
ted her  to  France,  and  partly  from  the 
influence  of  these  feelings,  partly  from 
more  sordid  motives,  she  insisted  that 
England  should  allow  her  to  take  up 
the  whole  carrying  trade,  nay,  even  the 
•whole  coasting  trade  of  her  enemies — 
That  it  was  for  America  to  decide  the 
question  of  peace  or  war ;  she  had 
adopted  a  new  system,  and  made  new 
and  unheard-of  pretensions,  to  which 
she  knew  well  that  England  would 
never  concede  ;  That  by  moving  for 
papers,  it  must  be  intended  to  create 
a  discussion  on  them  when  granted ; 
yet  any  parliamentary  discussion  which 
could  take  place  on  the  subject,  must 
necessarily  increase  the  irritation  on 
both  sides — That  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion always  professed  in  the  diploma- 
tic correspondence  between  the  two 
countries  had  betn  most  sincere  on 
cur  side  ;  but  the  British  government 
would  never  abandon  these  maritime 
rights,  which  the  country  had  so  long 
maintained,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  her  greatness — That  the  Marquis 


Wellesley  had  acted  wisely  in  decli- 
ning to  go  into  details,  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  blockade  which  we  were 
called  on  to  abandon  ;  That  the  first 
letter  of  Mr  Pinckney  alluded  to  in  the 
debate,  had  been  written  for  the  pur- 
pose merely  of  asking  Lord  Wellesley 
some  questions  on  this  point  ;  that 
the  British  government  was  deter- 
mined not  to  confound  with  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  orders  in  council  this 
question  of  blockade ;  and  that  it- 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  Eng- 
land should  be  ready  to  declare  to 
France  how  much  of  her  rights  she 
would  surrender,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase for  the  Americans  a  revocation 
of  the  obnoxious  edicts  of  Buona- 
partei  As  to  the  letter  of  Mr  Finck- 
ney  on  the  subject  of  the  recal  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  which  was  said  not  to  hav? 
been  answered  by  Lord  Wellesley,  the* 
American  minister  himself  had,  in  his 
correspondence  with  his  own  govern- 
ment, stated  that  he  had  had  commu- 
nications with  Lord  Wellesley  on  the 
subject,  and  repeated  opportunities  of 
personal  intercourse  ;  and  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  his  lordship,  and 
had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  a  mi- 
nister would  be  sent  out  to  America 
without  delay.  If  the  letter  had  not 
been  formally  answered  therefore,  the 
omission  was  fully  explained ;  and  the 
information  desired  by  Mr  Pinckney 
had  been  communicated  to  him  in  an- 
other manner.  The  ostensible  rea- 
son of  Mr  Pinckney  for  demanding  his 
passport  was,  that  no  minister  had 
been  sent  out  to  Ainerica  ;  yet  he  had 
been  previously  informed,  that  the  de- 
lay in  sending  out  a  minister  had  ari- 
sen from  the  situation  in  which  the 
government  found  itself  for  the  two 
months  preceding,  in  consequence  of 
his  majesty's  illness — That  the  orders  in 
council  did  not  originate  with  the  pre- 
sent government,  the  system  having 
been  acted  upon  by  those  who  now 
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complained  so  loudly  of  it  ;  that  no 
one  could  dispute  the  justice  of  these 
orders  who  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
our  ri^ht  of  retaliating  upon  the  ene- 
my his  own  excesses  ;  and  that  those 
•who  attributed  the  commercial  distress 
of  the  country  to  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, had  forgotten  that  the  "  conti- 
nental system"  was  of  itself  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  distress  which 
had  occurred, — That  the  late  repeal 
by  Trance  of  her  decrees  was  a  mere 
pretence,  since  the  principle  of  the  sys- 
tem was  still  preserved  in  vigour,  for 
in  a  letter  lately  written  by  Tureau, 
the  PVench  minister,  to  the  American 
government,  he  declared,  "  That  it  is 
to  be  clearly  understood,  that  France 
would  not  consent  to  alter  that  system 
of  exclusion  adopted  by  all  Europe 
against  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  wisdom  and  policy  of  which 
By  .tern  was  already  developed  in  its 
effects  against  the  common  enemy  ; 
that  neutrality  was  disregarded  in  eve- 
ry state  over  which  France  had  any 
iafluence."  Had  France  not  said  to 
each  state  iu  succession, "  I  must  take 
away  your  independence  in  order  to 
injure  England  ?"  and  could  it  be 
doubted  that  Great  Britain  was  thus 
entitled  to  call  on  neutral  nations  to  as- 
sert and  mamtain  their  rights  i — That 
the  correspondence  betwixt  this  coun- 
try and  America  was  not  finally  closed; 
and  while  a  hope  remained,  how  faint 
soever,  it  should  be  cherished,  and  no- 
thing should  be  done  which  might  in- 
crease irritation. — The  motion  of  Mr 
Whitbread  was  negatived  by  a  very 
great  majority. 

The    correspondence    betwixt    the 

British  envoy  in  America  and  the  go- 

1      vernment  of  the  United  States,  was  in 

J      the  meantime  continued.     Numerous 

j     misstatements,  intended  to  widen  the 

I     breach  betwixt  the  countries,  were  cir- 

i      culated  with  industry  in  America,  ai;d 

were  even  alluded  to  in  the  speeches 

of  some  members  of  congress.    Great 
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Britain  was  said  to  have  demanded, 
that  the  United  States  should  pas-j  a 
law  for  the  introduction  of  British 
goods  into  American  ports,  and  for 
compelling  France  Co  receive  British 
manufactures.  Mr  Foster,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Maaro,  positively  denied  this  state- 
ment ;  and  yet,  in  the  answer  to  this 
letter,  which  was  not  sent  for  upwards 
of  a  month  afterwards,  the  American 
minister  still  thought  proper  to  talk 
of"  the  novel  and  extraordinary  claim 
of  Great  Britain  to  trade  in  Bi  itish  ar- 
ticles with  her  enemy."  This  was  a 
wiiful  and  gross  misrepresentation ; 
and  was  coupled  with  the  extraordina- 
ry demand,  so  often  repeated  by  the 
government  of  America,  that  i.  nglund 
should  believe  the  vague  declarationa 
of  France  as  to  the  repeal  of  her  de- 
crees, even  when  she  continued  to  prove 
by  her  acts  that  the*;e  decrees  had  not 
been  truly  rescmded. —  The  American 
secretary  com  jnained  that  ships'  papers 
of  the  United  States  were  counterfeit- 
ed in  England. — Mt  Foster  again 
coniplaiutd,  with  great  justice,  of  the 
paitiality  of  the  Amt-ncaiis  towards 
France,  in  permitting  French  ships  of 
war  to  enter  and  sail  from  their  ports, 
and  to  bring  back  and  sell  prizes  taken 
from  the  British  merchants  ;  yet  to 
this  well-founded  complaint  M:  Mimro 
made  no  reply — Such  wa.  th.  manner 
in  which  this  negociation  vvas  con- 
ducted by  the  American  g^. vernment, 
which  Mr  Whitbread  praised  so  much 
for  its  candour  and  mugnanimity. 

When  Mr  Whitbread  made  liis  mo- 
tion for  the  production  of  the  corres- 
pondence bt;twixt  the  governments,  a 
desire  was  manifested  by  some  mem- 
bers, to  blend  that  question  with  the 
subject  of  the  orders  in  council,  and 
thus  to  obtain  a  decision  against  these 
measures,  without  a  fair  and  deli- 
berate discussion.  The  day  arrived 
when  this  famous  subject  was  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of 
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Lords,  and  Mr  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  brought  forward 
motions  in  precisely  the  same  terms 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  effect 
of  the  orders  in  council  and  the  licence 
trade.  As  the  question  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  it  shall  here  be  fully  con- 
sidered. 

In  support  of  the  motions,  it  was 
maintained,  that  the  commercial  dis- 
tress of  the  country  had  become  so 
great,  and  the  clamour  of  the  manu- 
facturers so  loud  and  general,  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  legislature  to 
enquire  into  the  existence  of  the  evil, 
and  the  means  of  providing  a  remedy  ; 
that  all  classes  of  persons  were  in- 
terested in  the  prosecution  of  this  en- 
quiry ;  that  even  those  who  conscien- 
tiously differed  in  opinion  from  the 
movers  as  to  the  origin  and  extent  of 
the  present  calamities,  must  wish  to 
see  their  sentiments  defended  and  esta- 
blished ;  that  those  who  approved  of 
the  system  of  1806,  must  wish  to  dis- 
cover how  far  it  bad  been  supported 
by  that  of  1807  ;  that  those  who  did 
not  entirely  disapprove  of  the  new  sys- 
tem at  first,  but  were  surprised  by  its 
unexpected  result,  must  be  anxious  to 
ascertain  clearly  and  distinctly  whether 
there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
change  of  their  opinions  ;  that  others 
"Xvho  still  thought  highly  of  the  gene- 
ral policy,  might  entertain  some  doubt 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  been  pursued,  and  others 
again  who  "reprobated  the  new  sys- 
tem from  its  commencement,  and  who 
were  prepared  to  shew,  that  their  pre- 
dictions had  been  verified,  must  ear- 
neatly  desire  an  opportunity  of  expo- 
sing the  folly  of  government,  and 
averting  the  ruin  with  which  the 
country  was  threatened. — That  even 
if  the  evils  of  which  the  people  com- 


plained were  irremediable,  they  would 
be  prepared  to  bear  them  with  great- 
er firmness,  after  an  impartial  and 
accurate  investigation  had  been  en- 
tered into. — ^That  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil had  been  from  the  beginning  de- 
scribed as  of  a  retaliatory  nature,  and 
it  was  therefore  of  importance  to  un- 
derstand what  that  system  was,  on 
which  it  was  pretended  to  retaliate. — 
That  the  policy  of  France  might  be 
distinctly  traced  to  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  her  government — the 
principle  of  destroying  the  commerce 
of  its  enemy,  altheugh  its  own  trade 
should  become  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice ;  that  the  whole  measures  of 
Buonaparte  had  been  directed  to  this 
object ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bour- 
deaux  and  other  mercantile  towns 
had  represented  their  distress  to  the 
government,  but  their  representations 
were  answered  by  the  remark,  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  talk  of  trade,  that 
France  was  a  country  of  arms,  and  its 
government  wished  to  see  among  the 
people  none  but  soldiers  and  peasants. 
The  French  government  had  even  en- 
deavoured to  avail  itself  of  theory  to 
support  its  proceedings  ;  and  a  book 
had  lately  been  published  by  Talley- 
rand, in  which  he  laboured  to  shew 
that  the  exclusive  encouragement  of 
agriculture  was  the  true  and  natural 
policy  of  France,  since  the  stormy 
period  of  the  Revolution.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  true  policy  of  Eng- 
land required,  that  she  should  have 
supported  and  encouraged  her  own 
commerce,  and  fostered  neutrality 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found  ;  but  she 
had  hazarded  both,  by  an  attempt  to 
inflict  on  the  enemy  injuries  which  he 
did  not  feel,  and  to  retort  upon  him 
his  injustice  rather  than  consult  her 
own  interests.  Was  it  not  her  duty 
to  have  protected  a  people,  separated 
from  her  enemy  by  an  ocean  to  him 
impassable, — a  people  having  a  com- 
mon origin  and  speaking  a  common 
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language  with  ourselves  ;  the  only  na- 
tion on  earth,  except  Great  Britain, 
free  from  the  dominion  of  Buonaparte  ? 
— That  next  to  the  calamity  of  war 
betwixt  GreatBritain  and  America,the 
greatest  that  could  happen  to  British 
commerce,  would  be  a  war  between 
America  and  France,  which  would 
powerfully  second  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  by  excluding  British  com- 
merce from  every  port  of  the  conti- 
nent. That  our  policy,  however,  had 
breathed  nothing  but  hostility  to  neu- 
trals, and  the  whole  series  of  our  mea- 
sures spoke  but  one  language, — that 
they  must  take  part  either  with  the 
one  beUigerent  or  the  other. — That 
since  the  issuing  of  the  British  edicts, 
the  trade  of  the  country  had  decli- 
ned ;  that  from  the  returns  for  the 
year  1809,  the  amount  of  exports  and 
imports  would  appear  to  have  fallen 
short  of  that  of  the  preceding  year  by 
fifteen  millions,  viz.  ten  millions  of  ex- 
ports to  the  continent,  and  five  mil- 
lions to  America. — That  in  April 
1809,  the  orders  in  council  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  modified  or  rescind- 
ed ;  the  only  orders  now  in  force  were 
then  issued,  which,  in  place  of  the 
former  sweeping  principle,  substituted 
a  blockade  of  limited  extent,  including 
Holland,  the  coast  of  Germany  as  far 
north  as  the  Ems,  and  that  portion  of 
Italy  which  lies  between  Pesaro  and 
Orbitello.  That  the  original  system 
had  thus  been  abandoned,  and  the 
project  of  retaliation  had  been  altoge- 
ther laid  aside.  That  the  French  go- 
vernment had  then  resorted  to  mea- 
sures of  still  greater  severity  ;  and  in- 
stead of  discovering  any  embarrass- 
ment on  account  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  Great  Britain,  had  carried  the  an- 
ticommercial  system  to  the  greatest 
extremity. — That  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  bankruptcies,  and  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  our  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns,  afforded  »  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  evils  of  our  present 


commercial  measures  ;  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool  alone,  the  poor  had  in  the 
space  of  four  weeks  increased  to  more 
than  four  times  their  former  number. 
That  these  proofs  of  distress  could 
not  be  met  by  a  reference  to  the 
custom-house  books,  whatever  ac- 
counts these  might  give  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  country  ;  ia 
reply  to  such  fallacious  statements,  we 
had  only  to  turn  our  eyes  to  jails  filled 
with  debtors,  poor-houses  crowded 
with  mendicants,  and  above  all,  to  the 
state  of  many  populous  counties, 
where  so  great  was  the  distress,  that 
the  people  were  driven  to  insurrec- 
tion. That  even  the  accounts  of  the 
custom-house,  however,  did  not  con- 
ceal the  melancholy  fact  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  in  the  year  1811,  there  had 
been  a  great  falling  off  in  exports, 
compared  with  the  year  1810,  and 
even  compared  with  the  year  1809, 
which  had  been  one  of  great  adversity  ; 
nay,  although  it  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  year  1808  had 
been  the  most  unpropitious  ever  known 
in  the  country,  yet  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  1811  had  sunk  below  even 
that  of  the  exports  in  that  unfavourable 
year — That  the  custom-house  books, 
however,  were  entitled  to  very  little  re- 
gard ;  and  as  an  instance  of  this,  it  was 
mentioned,  that  although  they  exhi- 
bited an  increase  of  exports  during  the 
year  1809,  compared  with  the  year 
1807,  to  no  less  an  amount  than  twenty 
miUions,  yet  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
this  enlarged  exportation  had  gone  to 
markets  where  there  was  no  demand, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported had  the  next  year  been  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  occasioned 
a  proportional  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  imports.  Such  evidence,  there- 
fore, could  be  of  no  authority  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  the  distress 
with  which  the  country  had  been  vi- 
sited,—That  out  of  the  unprecedented 
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state  of  commercial  aiFalrs,  the  licence 
syateiti,  a  system  fraught  with  every 
evil,  !»ad  originated  ;  in  1B07,  the  num- 
ber of  licences  granted  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1,600,  but  in  1810,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  18,000.  That  by  these 
licences,  all  that  remained  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  tne  orders  in  council  had  been 
at  once  given  up  to  the  enemy  ;  and 
we  were  thus  carrying  on  a  trade 
whicii  was  open  to  him  but  shut  to 
all  neutrals,  excepting  those  who  chose 
to  partake  of  the  licence  system. 
That  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic 
than  thus  to  encourage  the  trade  of 
France  and  her  dependencies  at  the 
expence  of  neutral  powers,  since  those 
•wlio  received^  these  licences  did  not 
comply  with  the  regulations  laid  down 
by  England,  but  secretly  carried  on 
just  such  a  trade  as  the  enemy  de- 
sired,— m  evil  which  there  was  no 
•way  of  preventing,  except  by  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  the  enemy's  coast 
"with  Britisli  ships,  and  thus  establish- 
ing a  real  and  not  a  nominal  blockade. 
— That  the  consequence  of  ail  this  had 
been  a  prodigious  increase  of  foreign 
shipping  in  British  ports,  and  the  es- 
tabiibliment  of  an  extensive  nursery  of 
seamen  for  the  fleets  of  the  enemy. 
That  the  effect  of  the  licence  system 
in  our  own  country  had  been  no  less 
alarming;  that  British  trade  had  fallen 
entirely  under  the  controul  of  the  exe- 
cutive government. — But  this  was  not 
the  only  danger;  there  were  abuses 
connected  with  granting  licences, 
which  spoke  powerfully  in  favour  of 
the  present  eisquiry.  That  great  er- 
rors had  frequently  been  committed 
.  in  the  issuing  of  them ;  that  some 
^  persons  had  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion v.'hich  were  denied  to  others,  and 
that  the  communications  w  hicii  it  had 
beci.me  necessary  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  hold  with  merchants,  were 
calculated  to  divulge  secrets  which 
might  be  turned  to  the  most  unfair 
purpoges.     That  the  evil  might  ex- 


tend still  farther  ;  and  that  under  the 
new  system,  the  enemy  had  the  means 
of  knowing  at  all  times  what  articles 
this  country  might  wish  to  have  ex- 
ported, and  what  it  might  wish  to 
have  imported  from  the  continent  ;  it 
must  be  his  own  fault,  therefore,  if  he 
did  not  reduce  British  commerce  com- 
pletely under  his  own  controul.  But 
the  worst  evil  of  the  system  was,  that 
which  it  produced  on  the  morals  of 
the  trading  part  of  thecommunity,who 
are  tempted  into  speculations,  which 
begin  by  forgery,  are  continued  by 
perjury,  and  end  in  enormous  fraud. 
That  the  terms  of  the  licences  were 
disgraceful  to  the  government  which 
issued  them  ;  that  the  licences,  be- 
sides the  regular  papers  of  the  ships, 
allowed  the  captain  to  take  on  board 
another  set  o/  papers,  which  were 
forged  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and 
all  these  forgeries  were  confirmed  by 
the  solemn  oaths  of  the  captain  and 
crew,  when  they  arrived  at  their  des- 
tined port*  In  proof  of  all  this,  a 
letter  of  a  curious  description  was  re- 
ferred to,  written  \>y  a  person  who 
had  made  the  forgery  of  ship  papers 
a  regular  profession.  It  was  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  Gentlemen,  we 
take  the  liberty  herewith  to  inform 
you,  that  we  have  established  our- 
selves in  this  town  (Liverpool)  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  simulated 
papers,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  in 
a  way  which  will  give  ample  satisfac- 
tion to  our  employers,  not  only  being 
in  possession  of  the  original  docu- 
ments of  the  ship's  papers  and  clear- 
ances from  various  ports,  a  list  of 
which  we  annex,  but  Mr  G.  B.  ha- 
ving woiked  with  his  brother,  Mr 
J.  B  in  the  same  line  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  understanding  all  the  ne- 
cessary languages.  Of  any  changes 
that  may  occur  in  different  places  on 
the  continent,  in  the  various  custom- 
houses and  other  offices,  and  which 
may  render  a  change  of  signature  ne- 
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Gcssary,  we  are  careful  to  haTC  the 
earliest  information,  not  only  from 
our  own  connections,  but  froni  Mr 
J.  B.  who  has  proffered  his  assistance 
in  every  thing,  and  who. has  for  some 
time  made  simulated  papers  for  Messrs 
B.  and  P.  of  this  town,  to  whom  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  farther  infor- 
mation. We  remain,  &c." — Such  were 
the  miserable  and  disgraceful  expe- 
dients to  which  the  new  system  had 
reduced  the  British  merchants  It 
was  no  answer  to  say,  that  if  these 
crimes  had  not  been  committed  by  us, 
they  would  have  been  perpetrated  by 
others  ;  let  them  be  committed  by  the 
whole  world  besides,  but  let  it  no 
longer  be  said,  that  England,  whose 
merchants  in  former  and  happier 
times  were  held  in  universal  estima- 
tion for  probity  and  honour,  had  sunk 
to  this  depth  of  shame  and  degrada- 
tion. 

Among  other  arguments  of  a  less 
direct  nature  against  the  orders  in 
council,  it  was  said  that  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Enarland  had  more 
to  fear  from  the  manufactures  of  Mas- 
sachusets,  than  from  all  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  French  empire  ;  and  if  it 
were  the  object  of  ministers  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  French  commerce,  the 
hazard  of  increasing  by  the  orders  in 
council  the  manufactures  of  America 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  A- 
•mericans  had  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing the  raw  material  ;  and  they 
had  begun  already  to  export  the  first 
articles  of  manufacture  which  they  had 
never  done  before — That  America, 
with  all  her  advantages,  would  soon 
be  able  to  supply  the  southern  parts 
of  her  great  continent  with  manufac- 
tures, as  the  communication  would 
be  easy,  and  her  commercial  restraints 
would  hardly  be  felt. — That  the  effect 
of  the  orders  in  council  on  the  state 
of  France  had  been  very  insignifi- 
cant ;  that  the  French  revenue  of  cus- 
tdiDs  might  have  beea  somewhat  di- 


minished, but  as  the  customs  always 
formed  a  small  part  of  the  revenue  of 
France,  any  diminution  in  this  respect 
had  probably  been  compensated  by  con- 
fiscations.— That  there  was  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  national  honour  in 
an  attempt  to  conciliate  America ; 
that  the  Americans  had  not  urged  their 
claims  with  haughtiness  or  violence  ; 
they  believed  that  France  had  effect- 
ually repealed  her  decrees,  and  they 
naturally  expected  the  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  orders  in  council. — It  had 
been  said  that  the  denationahzing  sys- 
tem, to  use  the  jargon  of  the  French 
government,  had  not  yet  been  aban- 
doned by  Buonaparte  ;  but  although, 
on  the  principle  of  this  absurd  system, 
some  captures  had  been  made,  no  in- 
stance of  confiscation  had  occurred 
since  the  alledged  revocation  of  the 
decrees. — That  America,  from  com- 
mon courtesy  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, was  bound  to  believe  its  decla- 
rations ;  and  of  course  she  could  not 
hesitate  to  admit  what  the  government 
of  France  had  solemnly  asserted,  ttiat 
her  decrees  had  in  truth  been  repeal- 
ed.— That  a  groundless  clamour  had 
been  raised  for  the  safety  of  our  mari- 
time rights  ;  but  in  truth  those  rights, 
in  their  fair  and  hberal  interpretation, 
had  not  been  questioned  by  America. 
— And,  finally,  that  it  was  strange  to 
hear  the  advocates  of  the  orders  in 
council  oppose  enquiry  ;  since,  if  the 
orders  had  been  really  beneficial  to  the 
country,  they,  of  all  others,  had  no 
reason  to  dread  the  proposed  investi- 
gation. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments,  it  was 
stated,  that  the  commercial  distr«»S((es 
were  not  general ;  that  they  haa  not 
been  produced  by  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, and  that  the  papers  on  the  table, 
so  far  from  supporting,  directly  con- 
tradicted, such  an  assertion  That  the 
view  which  had  been  taken  of  the  state 
of  commerce  was  very  erroneous ;  that 
in  the  year  1807>  the  year  in  which  the 
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orders  in  council  had  been  first  enfor- 
ced, the  value  of  the  exports  amounted 
to  about  thirty-four  millionsand  a  half; 
in  1808  it  amounted  to  about  the  same 
sum  ;  in  1809  it  increased  to  upwards 
of  fifty  millions  ;  and  in  1810  sank  to 
about  forty-six  millions,  which  still  left 
a  great  increase  since  1807»  when  the 
orders  were  first  issued. — The  reports 
which  had  been  circulated  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  motion  as  to  the  millions 
of  British  property  confiscated  by 
Buonaparte,  were  quite  absurd  and 
groundless ;  and  even  if  they  were  true. 
Had  not  the  least  connection  with  the 
subject  of  the  orders  in  council. — That 
the  non-intercourse  law,  and  the  other 
measures  adopted  by  America,  had 
opened  to  this  country  a  direct  trade 
with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  co- 
lonies, and  had  thus  been  of  essential 
service  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.— That  a  fair  account  of  the  ex- 
ports to  America  and  the  West  Indies 
in  different  years,  from  1807  down- 
wards, would  dissipate  the  delusion 
which  some  persons  had  attempted  to 
impose  on  the  country;  that  in  1807 
these  exports  amounted  to  nearly  fif- 
teen millions  ;  in  1808,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  partial  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States,  to  nearly 
sixteen  milUons  ;  in  1809,  when  the 
American  non-intercourse  act  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  to  upwards  of  nineteen 
millions  ;  and  in  1810,  while  the  same 
act  was  still  in  operation,  the  exports 
to  America  and  the  West  Indies  rose 
to  about  twenty  millions  and  a  half  in 
value.  It  thus  appeared,  that  in  the 
intervening  years  betwixt  1807  and 
1810,  an  increase,  to  the  extent  of  six 
millions  sterling  had  taken  place  in  the 
export  trade  of  this  country  to  the 
whole  of  America. — That  a  foolish 
attempt  had  been  made  to  misrepre- 
sent the  objects  which  engaged  t}ie 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Trado,  since  it 
was  recently  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  determining  what  articles  it  was  safe 


and  proper,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Europe,  to  import  into 
Great  Britain. — That  a  most  exagge- 
rated account  had  been  given  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  British  shipping  by 
the  orders  in  council,  which  could 
easily  be  disproved  by  a  reference  to 
facts.  In  1807  the  British  shipping 
actually  employed  was  1,436,000 
tons;  in  1808,  1,811,000;  in  1809, 
1,539,008;  and  in  1810,  1,609,000 
tons  ;  so  that  an  increase  in  British 
shipping  had  taken  place,  since  the 
operation  of  the  orders  in  council,  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  number  of 
seamen  had  also  increased  from  88,000. 
to  102,000;  and  although' it  was  true 
that  foreign  shipping  had  also  in- 
creased, yet  it  must  be  recollected  that 
this  foreign  shipping,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world,  had  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  British  commerce. 
— To  those  who  complained,  that  a 
partiality  had  been  indicated  to  the  fo- 
reign shipping  of  the  continent,  over 
that  of  America,  it  was  answered,  that 
no  distinction  had  been  made  by  Great 
Britain  ;  and  it  had  been  the  fault  of 
the  Americans  themselves  if  they  had 
not  participated  in  the  trade  lately 
carried  on. — That  a  great  advantage 
accrued  to  England  from  an  immediate 
intercourse  with  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese colonies  in  South  America  ; 
that  the  advantages  of  commerce,  and. 
the  objects  of  the  navigation  act,  were 
thus  equally  promoted.  Had  the  orders 
in  council  never  been  issued,  France 
would  have  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of 
a  trade  with  the  whole  world  ;  she 
would  have  been  enabled  to  supply 
herself  with  the  raw  materials  of  her 
manufactures,  an  object  to  which  she 
evidently  directed  her  most  anxious 
efforts. — What  was  the  real  origin  of 
the  orders  in  council  ?  France  declared 
that  there  should  be  no  trade  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  answer  of  England  was,  and 
she  had  the  power  of  enforcing  her 
mandate,  that  nothing  should  be  ex- 
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ported  from  France  but  by  her  per- 
mission. She  had  a  right  to  announce 
to  neutral  powers,  tliat  if  they  tole- 
rated the  regulations  ©f  one  belligerent, 
inimical  to  all  commercial  interests, 
they  must  submit  to  regulations  on 
her  part,  indefenceof  these  interests.— • 
That  the  cabinet  of  England  had  been 
friendly  towards  America,  while  that 
of  France  had  been  hostile  in  the  ex- 
treme. France  had  on  all  occasions 
seized  and  destroyed  the  property  of 
American  citizens. — That  many  proofs 
of  the  insincerity  of  the  French  go- 
vernment in  the  revocation  of  its  de- 
crees had  lately  appeared,  even  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Admiralty  courts 
of  England. — That  in  France,  the  dis- 
tinction between  sequestration  and  con- 
demnation, which  had  been  ignorant- 
ly  taken  by  some  speakers,  was  mere- 
ly nominal ;  and  the  existence  of  se- 
questrations, to  a  large  amount,  could 
not  be  denied. — That  the  perjury  and 
immorality  which  had  been  so  learn- 
edly descanted  on,  had  existed  long 
before  the  orders  in  council  and  licence 
trade  were  known.  That  a  house  had 
been  established  at  Embden,  which, 
for  frauds  of  that  kind,  had  received 
a  regular  commission  of  2  per  cent.  ; 
and  were  the  orders  in  council  and  the 
licence  system  abolished,  the  country 
must  return  to  the  old  practices  of  neu- 
tralization, which  could  not  exist  but 
by  perjury. — Many  arts  had  been  used 
to  make  the  people  believe  that  their 
distresses  proceeded  from  the  orders  in 
council;  yet  the  gloomy  pictures  which 
had  been  drawn  of  the  state  of  the 
country  were  either  very  extravagant 
or  entirely  fanciful.  The  arguments 
which  had  been  built  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  goods  exported  in  1809 
had  not  found  a  market,  rested  on  a 
gross  mistake  in  point  of  fact  :  these 
goods  had,  in  the  first  instance,  found 
a  ready  market,  which  continued  open 
until  the  month  of  March,  1810. — It 

ras  idle  to  talk  of  the  repeal  of  the 


French  decrees,  since  it  had  been  de- 
clared by  the  French  government,  that 
no  repeal  could  take  place  until  Eng- 
land should  abandon  her  right  of  block- 
ade,— a  requisition  in  which  Ameri- 
ca concurred,  as  she  required  of  Great 
Britain  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  regu- 
lations of  1807  as.  might  leave  the 
trade  of  America  perfectly  unimpeded. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of 
repealing  the  orders  in  council,  and 
giving  up  the  licence  trade  ? — to  open 
to  France  and  America  the  trade  of 
the  whole  world.  America  would  then 
carry  the  manufactures  and  colonial 
produce  of  France  to  the  different 
ports  of  Europe ;  while  England  would 
be  excluded  from  a  participation  in  a 
commerce  which  she  would  thus  per- 
mit to  her  enemies. — That  the  mea- 
sures of  Buonaparte,  although  they  had 
in  some  degree  affected  this  country, 
had  also  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  his 
own  commerce  and  resources  ;  that  the 
revenue  of  France  had  suffered  greatly 
since  the  issuing  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil ;  and  that  her  trade  had  experien- 
ced a  very  serious  diminution  appear- 
ed from  her  money  transactions,  and 
the  state  of  the  affairs  of  her  national 
bank. — ^^Vith  reference  to  the  measure 
immediately  before  the  house,  it  was 
said  that  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee could  serve  no  good  purpose, 
unless  it  were  intended  that  the  com- 
mittee, by  interfering  with  the  affairs 
of  America,  should  controul  the  deli- 
berations of  the  cabinet ;  a  proposal 
which  was  not  likely  to  find  support 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  such  a 
committee  were  appointed,  gentlemen 
of  different  interests  must  be  exami- 
ned ;  some  deeply  connected  with  the 
Anierican  trade,  and  naturally  enter- 
taining certain  prejudices  in  its  favour  ; 
others  connected  with  the  trade  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  full  of  preju- 
dices of  an  opposite  nature  ;  and  how, 
in  such  circumstances,  could  the  com- 
mittee extract  the  truth  from  them  ? 
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It  was  a  mean  and  despicable  thing, 
at  all  events,  to  proclaim  to  the  world, 
that  a  question  of  such  great  national 
importance  was  to  be  decided  on  the 
narrow  and  sordid  principle  of  profit 
and  loss. — That  the  great  prosperity 
of  British  trade  in  1809  and  1810  had, 
by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  wild  spe- 
culation, occasioned  much  of  the  late 
distress  ;  but  was  the  House,  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee,  to  confirm  a 
prejudice  of  the  manufacturers,  art- 
fully raised  from  bad  motives,  that  all 
their  distresses  were  imputable  to  the 
impolicy  of  their  own  government,  not 
to  the  barbarous  system  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  violated  ail  the  laws  of  civi- 
lized nations  ? — That  the  qnestion  as  to 
the  licence  trade  was  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  orders  in  council ;  that 
British  property  could  find  admission 
into  the  continent  only  under  the  cover 
of  neutrality ;  and  there  is  no  maxim 
more  obvious,  than  that  trade  cannot 
be  carried  on  betwixt  enemies  except 
by  licence ;  a  rule  which  is  intend- 
ed to  prevent  ur^lawful  and  treasonable 
intercourse.  That  no  plan  could,  in 
the  circumstances  of  Europe,  have  been 
devised  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
England  with  the  continent  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  pure  and  irreproachable ; 
but  it  betrayed  a  vile  hypocrisy  to  as- 
sert, that  trade  ought  to  be  wholly 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  excusable 
frauds  necessarily  practised  in  conduct- 
ing it. — That  the  object  of  the  licence 
system  was  merely  to  protect  vessels 
from  British  seizures  and  condemna- 
tions ;  for  it  was  by  other  means  that 
they  calculated  on  evading  the  provi- 
sions of  the  continental  system,  and 
introducing  their  produce  into  the 
rencli  territories. — l^ven  ir  the  or- 
ders in  council  had  been  repealed,  and 
the  Americans  allowed,  without  mo- 
lestation, to  carry  the  sugars  of  Cuba 
into  France,  and  the  manufactures  of 
Germany  into  South  America,  while 
the  British  trade  was  contrOuled  by  the 
6 


French  decrees,  there  would  still  have 
been  (as  was  said  with  regard  to  the 
existing  system)  "  forgery  in  the  ori- 
gin, and  perjury  and  fraud  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  transactions." — It 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  Buona- 
parte was  an  enemy  to  all  commerce  ; 
he  v/as  a  decided  enemy,  indeed,  to 
British  commerce,  but  as  to  his  own 
trade  he  appeared  to  have  its  interests 
very  much  at  heart.  That  America 
had  joined  with  him  in  requiring 
not  only  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  but  the  abandonment  of  the 
British  system  of  blockade ;  and  it 
was  childish  therefore  to  imagine  that 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
would  be  sufficient  to  conciliate  her. — 
The  principle  of  these  orders  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Canniug,  as  being  strict- 
ly retaliatory.  It  had  been  thought 
expedient  indeed  to  qualify  the  prin- 
ciple by  a  restriction,  which  amount- 
ed only  to  a  mitigation  in  favour  of 
neutrals  ;  a  mitigation  that  shewed  the 
desire  of  the  British  government  to 
confine  the  evil  to  the  enemy.  Where 
the  principle  of  retaliation  was  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  injury  to  the  neutral 
was  merely  incidental,  and  wholly  un- 
avoidable ;  the  injury  was  matter  of 
regret,  but  the  measures  from  which  it 
resulted  had  been  forced  on  the  Bri- 
tish government. — Those  who  object- 
ed to  the  principle  of  retaliation  in 
warlike  measures,  forgot  that  there  is 
in  fact  no  other  method  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  law  of  nations,  but 
by  the  operation  of  this  principle. 
If  a  considerable  state  presume  to. 
set  all  laws  at  defiance, — to  contemn 
every  principle  hitherto  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  to  carry  on  war  in  viola- 
tion of  every  maxim  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, how  can  its  mad  career  be  ar- 
rested but  by  recurrence  to  measures 
of  retaliation  ?  It  had  been  said,  that 
if  England  did  retaliate,  she  ought  to 
have  done  so  in  the  mode  and  form  in 
which  the  enemy  had  injured  her ;  yet 
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nothing  could  be  more  extravagant. 
If  the  enemy  chose  to  violate  the  law 
of  nations,  in  a  case  in  v^'hich  he  had 
nothing  to  lose,  while  we  had  every 
thing  at  stake,  could  it  be  seriously 
pretended  that  we  were  bound  to  re- 
taliate, not  where  we  could  make  him 
feel  the  consequences  of  his  folly,  but 
where  we  could  do  him  no  possible  in- 
jury  ? — The  object  of  the   orders  in 
council  was  not  to  destroy  the  trade 
of  the  continent,,  but  to  compel  the 
continent  to  trade  with  England,  and 
with  England  alone. — That  must  have 
been   zn  absurd  species  of  reasoning 
which  attributed  the  recent  difficulties 
of  trade  to  these  orders,  when  it  was 
incontestably  proved,  that  for  two  or 
three  years  after  they  were  issued,  an 
effect  directly  opposite  had  resulted, 
and  when  the  embarrassments  of  com- 
merce had  been  so  clearly  traced  to 
other  causes. — In  answer  to  those  who 
complained  of  the  immorality  of  the 
licence  system,  as  displayed  in  the  form 
of  the  licences  themselves,  it  was  re- 
marked, that  the  very  clause  which  had 
been  censured  with  so  much  severity, 
had  been  drawn  up  by  a  former  ad- 
ministration,  and   found  by  the  pre- 
sent ministers  in  their  offices,  prepared 
and  digested  by  the  very  persons  who 
now    affected  to   be    so    much  scan- 
dalised by  the  discovery. — That  the 
real  question  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject  was,  if  trade  cannot  be  car- 


ried on  with  certain  countries  except 
by  means  of  licences,  are  the  objec- 
tions to  that  system  so  formidable  that 
the  trade  must  be  abandoned  rather 
than  have  recourse  to  it  ? — It  was 
a  foolish  notion  to  suppose  that  the 
orders  in  council  had  no  effect  on  the 
trade  of  France  ;  the  diminished  pro- 
duce of  the  French  customs  contra- 
dicted such  an  opinion  ;  and  in  an 
address  of  the  senate  to  Buonaparte,  it 
was  acknowledged  that  the  French  no 
longer  had  any  trade,  except  what  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  canals  ;  while 
it  was  admitted,  without  hesitation, 
that  they  laboured  in  all  respects  un- 
der the  most  unexampled  difficulties, 
— Thatou  CO  principle  was  Great  Bri- 
tain bound  to  suffiir  France  to  give 
laws  to  neutral  powers,  without  ma- 
king an  effort  to  induce  them  to  assert 
their  rights.  The  grand  object  of  the 
orders  m  council  had  been  not  only  to 
inflict  retaliation  on  France,  but  to  in- 
duce America  to  disengage  herself 
from  a  coimection  in  which  she  had 
imhappily  been  involved,  and  to  re- 
sume her  conseq»ience  and  independ- 
ence among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  these  fa- 
mous discussions  in  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  motions  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  and  Mr  Brougham  were  nega- 
tived by  a  very  great  majority. 
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American  yfffhirs  continued.  Declaration  of  the  British  Government  relating 
to  the  disputed  Pain's  of  Maritime  Law,  Secret  Mission  of  Captain  Henry 
to  the  United  States  Renewed  Discussion  on  the  Orders  in  Council.  J  he 
British  Government  rescind  them  tvith  respect  to  America.  jJmerica  still 
dissatisfied.  Declares  War  against  England.  Capture  of  the  Guerriere  and 
Macedonian  Frigates,  Destruction  of  the  Armies  of  Generals  Hull  and 
Wadsvoortk, 


Ihe  frequent  acts  of  plunder  and 
confiscation  committed  by  the  French, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  have  some  effect 
on  the  councils  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  have  encouraged  a  pacific  dis- 
~  position  towards  Great  Britain,  which 
was,  perhaps,  r.ot  a  little  strengthen- 
ed by  the  disclosures  so  recently 
made  as  to  the  state  of  the  American 
finances.  Yet  the  proposals  submit- 
ted to  the  British  government  were 
perhaps  not  very  sincere,  but  intend- 
ed merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
time.  An  offer  was  made  by  Ame- 
rica to  establish,  under  some  import- 
ant modifications,  the  treaty  which 
was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  governments  in  the  year  1806, 
but  which  Mr  Jefferson  refused  at  that 
time  to  ratify.  The  American  go- 
vernment must  have  known,  hov/ever, 
that  England  could  not,  without  sur- 
rendering all  her  pretensions,  accede 
to  such  a  proposition.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Americans  were  making  pre- 
parations for  war  ;  a  loan  of  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  was  proposed  for 
the  service  of  the  year ;  the  interest 
upon  which  was  to  be  paid  by  an  in- 


crease of  the  duties  on  importation. 
The  loans  for  1813  and  1814.  were  at 
the  same  time  estimated  at  eighteen 
millions  each  year  ;  and  although  9 
vigorous  opposition  was  made  to  a 
measure  which  threatened  to  subject 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
a  severe  system  of  taxation  which 
they  were  unable  to  bear,  the  bill  at 
last  received  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature. J 

A  bill  of  a  most  extraordinary  na-  % 
ture  was  about  the  same  time  intro- 
duced, which  provided  that  any  fo- 
reigner guilty  of  impressing  American 
citizens  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  should, 
when  arrested,  be  tried,  and,  if  convict- 
ed, suffer  death  as  a  pirate.  The  ob-  | 
ject  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
measures  adopted  at  this  period,  could 
not  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  general  hos- 
tility towards  England  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  spite  of  the  vain  attempts  at 
negociation,  which  the  American  go- 
vernment still  continued  to  pursue. 

An  event  occurred  about  this  time 
which  imperiously  demanded  of  the 
British  government,  a  distinct  avowal 
of  its  principles  in  the  new  state  of 
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commercial  warfare  in  which  the 
world  had  been  involved.  On  the  10th 
of  March  the  French  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs  presented  to  the  conserva- 
tive senate  an  oiHcial  report,  by  which 
all  doubt  as  to  the  perseverance  of 
the  French  ruler  in  the  assertion  of 
his  extravagant  principles  was  remo- 
ved. The  British  government  imme- 
diately issued  a  declaration,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  the  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary principles  to  which  the 
French  government  had  recourse,  had 
called  for  measures  of  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  England  ;  that  the  king 
had  always  been  desirous  to  exercise 
his  undoubted  right  with  as  little  in- 
jury as  possible  to  the  commerce  of 
neutrals,  and  had  at  all  times  professed 
his  readiness  to  revoke  the  orders  in 
council,  so  soon  as  the  decrees  of  the 
enemy  were  fairly  repealed,  and  the 
commerce  of  neutral  nations  restored 
to  its  accustomed  course. — That  the 
state  of  Europe  in  the  year  1 809  had 
enuMed  his  majesty  to  reduce  these 
beneficent  views  to  practice,  and  to 
confine  the  retaliatory  measures  to 
France,  and  the  countries  on  which 
the  French  yoke  had  been  most  strict- 
ly imposed  ;  and  his  majesty  had  rea- 
dily availed  himself  of  so  favourable 
3n  opportunity  for  abridging  the  mi- 
series of  war. — That  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  still  remained 
dissatisfied. — It  had  been  pretended 
that  the  French  decrees  were  revoked, 
although  ample  proofs  of  their  execu- 
tion at  a  recent  period  had  been 
brought  forward. — That  the  enemy 
had  now,  however,  laid  aside  all  dissi- 
mulation, and  had  declared  that  the 
ships  of  every  power  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  principles  were,  to 
use  the  language  of  his  code,  denation- 
alized.— That  in  addition  to  the  disa- 
vowal of  the  blockade  of  1806,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  he 
demanded  the  admission  of  the  prin- 


ciple, that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods ;  that  neutral  property  in 
the  hands  of  enemies  should  be  treated 
as  hostile  j  that  arms  and  warhke 
stores  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  ship 
timber,  and  other  articles  of  naval 
equipment,  should  be  regarded  as  con- 
traband of  war  ;  and  that  no  ports 
should  be  considered  as  lawfully  block- 
aded, except  such  as  were  invested  and 
besieged,  in  the  presumption  of  their 
being  taken,  and  into  which  no  mer- 
chant ship  could  enter  with  safety. 

The  enemy  thus  demanded  that  the 
established  law  of  nations  should  be 
overthrown,  that  Great  Britain  should 
forego  the  advantages  of  her  naval 
superiority,  and  that  her  commerce 
should  be  excluded  from  every  coun- 
try of  the  world,,  to  which  the  influ- 
ence of  France  might  extend — That, 
acting  on  this  principle,  the  enemy 
did  not  hesitate  to  incorporate  with 
his  own  dominions  all  states  which  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  their  national  honour 
at  his  command. — That  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  were 
founded  on  a  voluntary  compact,  were 
referred  to  as  evidence  of  principle* 
which  were  to  be  established  by  force; 
and  that  France  had  thus  departed 
from  the  very  conditions  on  which  the 
pretended  repeal  of  her  decrees  had 
been  accepted  by  America. — That  it 
had,  therefore,  become  the  duty  of 
America  to  relax  the  measures  of  se- 
verity, which  by  misconception  she 
had  adopted  towards  Great  Britain  ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  desire  of  tlie 
British  government  to  fulfil  its  en- 
gagements, it  was  declared  that  so 
soon  as  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
should  be  actually  and  unconditionally 
revoked,  the  British  orders  in  council 
should  be  considered,  without  any  far- 
ther declaration,  as  at  an  end ;  reser- 
ving at  the  same  time  to  the  king  the 
most  ample  powers  to  re-establish  any 
measures  of  this  kind,  should  it  after- 
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wards  appear  that  the  repeal  by  the 
enemy  had  been  illusory. 

Such  was  the  just  and  magnanimous 
declaration  issued  by  the  British  go- 
vernment.    In  England,  however,  it 
was  considered  by  the  enemies  of  the 
orders  in  council  as  a  reply  to  the  pe- 
titions before  parliament,  complaining 
of  the  distresses  occasioned  by  these 
orders  ;   and  it  was  no  sooner  issued, 
than  Lord  Stanley  brought  forward  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
referring  these  petitions  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House — There    was    not    much    no- 
velty in  the  arguments  by  which  this 
motion  was  supported.     With  refer- 
ence  to   the  terms   of    the    declara- 
tion,  it   was  asserted  that   the  mea- 
sures of  the  French  government  were 
neither  new  nor  extraordinary  ;    but 
had   in    principle   been    adopted,    al- 
though executed  with  less  rigour  by 
England  in  the  years  1739  and  17A6  ; 
and  were  precisely  such  in  fact  as  all 
independent  states  had  a  right  to  pur- 
sue.— That  the  measures  of  the  French 
government  had  proved  wholly  impo- 
tent, till  they  were  supported  by  the 
retaliatory  system  to  which  England 
had  recourse. — That  the  petitions  on 
the  table  concurred  in  attributing  the 
distresses  of  the  country  to  the  orders 
in  council ;    yet  the  declaration  lately 
issued   had  announced  the  resolution 
of  government  to  abide  by  its  prin- 
ciples, without  regard  to  the  general 
misery  which  appeared  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  country — That  this  reso- 
lution reduced  the  measures  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  the  prosperity 
of  British  comnierce,  to  a  dependence 
on  the  will  of  the  enemy  ;    and  that 
although  it  had  become  impossible  to 
obtain  employment  for  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  the  price  of  provisions  was 
rapidly   advancing,    there   seemed    to 
be   no   prospect   of  redress. — In   an- 
swer   to    these    speculations,    it    was 
stated  by  Mr  Rose,  who  on  all  occa- 


sions discovered  a  very  accurate  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  that  by  the  Ber- 
lin decree,  if  British  goods  were  found 
on  board  of  an  American  ship  trading 
between    America   and   China,    they 
must  be  forfeited  ;    and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  absurd  to  talk  of  the  decree 
as  a  mere  municipal  regulation.     He 
observed  also,  that  although  the  Berlin 
decree  had  been  in  a  great  measure  in^ 
operative  until  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  be- 
cause the  enemy  had  not  till  that  pe- 
riod the  means  of  enforcing  it,  yet  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  French  had 
marched  their  troops  into  all  parts  of 
the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying their  system  into  effect,  and  the 
consequences  had  been  immediately  felt 
in  the  extreme  depression  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country. — Among  the 
evils  which  would  result  from  the  re- 
peal of  the  orders  in  council  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  Europe,  Mr  Rose  mention- 
ed, that  as  the  ports  of  France  would 
then    be   opened  to    American  com- 
merce, the  enemy  would  easily  be  sup- 
phed  with  the  raw  materials,  and  would 
be  enabled  to  manufacture  them,  and  to 
compete  with  England  directly  in  the 
markets  ot   South  America,   and  in 
every  other  place  to  which  her  preca- 
rious trade  might  extend. — That  the 
falling  off  in  the  direct  trade  of  thi» 
country  to  America  had  been,  in  a 
great  measure,    compensated    by  the 
increase  of  our  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries, to  which  the  same  commodities 
had  formerly  been  carried  in  Ameri- 
can ships. — A  curious  fact  was  also 
stated  by  this   gentleman  respecting 
the  trade  of  America.  Of  her  exports, 
amounting  annually  in  valiie  to  forty- 
five    millions   of  dollars,  thirty-eight 
went  to  England  and  her  aUies,  and 
only  two  millions  to  France  and  her 
dependencies,  whose  friendship  the  go- 
vernment of  America  seemed  so  anxi- 
ous to  cultivate. — But  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  protracted  debate  ;  the 
distresses  of  the  country  were  unquea- 
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tionably  great ;  the  people  seemed  to 
look  to  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council  as  a  source  of  relief ;  and  in 
such  circumstances  the  ministers  did 
not  think  of  resisting  enquiry,  but 
gave  their  consent  to  the  motion  fpr 
appointing  a  committee. 

A  circumstance  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  was  Sbout  this  time  communi- 
cated by  a  message  from  the  president 
of  theUnitedStates  to  congress  — The 
message  stated,  that  while  the  United 
States  were  at  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  secret  agent  of  the  British  go- 
vernment had  been  employed  in  cer- 
tain states,  more  especially  at  the  seat 
of  government  at  Massachu>ets,  in  fo- 
menting disaffection  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  seducing  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Union  into  a  political  connec- 
,tion  with  Great  Britain. —  The  nies- 
sage  was  accompanied  with  various 
documents.  The  secret  agent  alluded 
to  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Henry, 
who  pretended  to  the  American  go- 
vernment, that  he  had  been  employed 
for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  message, 
and  had  been  induced  to  make  the  dis- 
covery, by  the  refusal  of  the  British 
government  to  give  him  his  reward. — 
The  documents  referred  to  had  been 
transmitted  in  a  letter  from  Henry  to 
Mr  Munro,  the  American  secretary  of 
state  ;  and  in  this  letter  Henry  con- 
fessed his  strong  feelings  of  disappoint- 
Hient  and  of  revenge  towards  those 
who  had  employed  him. — The  first  of 
the  documents  produced  with  the  mes- 
sage was  a  letter  from  Sir  James 
Craig's  secretary  to  Henry,  dated  at 
jQuebec  in  January,  1809,  and  de- 
siring to  know,  whether  he  would  un- 
dertake a  secret  and  confidential  mis- 
sion to  Boston.  The  second,  which 
was  dated  February  in  the  same  year, 
contained  Sir  James  Craig's  instruc- 
tions to  Henry,  in  which  the  latter  is 
desired  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
some-  of  the  leading  federalist!  of  the 


southern  states,  to  ascertain  their  opi- 
nions as  to  the  policy  of  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Union,  and  their  dis- 
position to  avail  themselves  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  British  government.  In 
a  memorial  to  Lord  Liverpool,  which 
was  found  among  the  papers,  Henry- 
took  credit  to  himself  for  the  services 
.which  he  had  performed,  by  in- 
fluencing the  public  acts  and  legisla- 
tivc  resolutions  of  the  assemblies  of 
Massachusets  and  Connecticut,  by- 
means  of  which  the  general  govern- 
ment was  kept  in  check,  and  its  hos- 
tility towards  Great  Britain  consider- 
ably moderated.  The  memorial  was 
inciost^d  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr 
Pecle,  and  claimed  a  handsome  re- 
ward from  government. — Another  of 
the  documents  purported  to  be  a  let- 
ter from  Mr  Pecle,  written  by  de- 
sire of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  as  the  opinion  of  Sir 
James  Craig  respecting  the  merits  and 
services  of  Henry  had  not  been  re- 
ceived, and  as  no  wish  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  ^ir  James  that  the  claim 
should  be  referred  to  this  country,  it 
had  been  determined  to  transmit  Hen- 
ry's memorial  to  Sir  James  Craig*i 
successor  in  the  government  of  North 
America.  The  other  branches  of  the 
correspondence  were  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance. 

I'he  above  intelligence  no  sooner 
reached  England,  than  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Holland,  for  copies  of  the  whole  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  pretended 
employment  of  Henry. — The  grounds 
of  this  motion,  said  its  supporters, 
were  obvious  ;  a  seriims  charge  affect- 
ing the  honour  of  the  country  had 
been  made  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  proper  to  have  it  in- 
vestigated. The  British  ministers  had 
been  charged  not  merely  with  employ- 
ing Henry  to  obtain  inteUigence  on  sub- 
jects which  might  be  lawfully  enquired 
into,  but  to  induce  some  of  the  states  of 
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the  Union  to  cast  off  their  allegiance 
to  their  lawful  government.  What 
would  have  been  the  public  feeling  in 
England,  it  was  asked,  or  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  if,  while  Andreossi 
was  here  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
he  had  been  detected  carrying  on  a  se- 
cret intercourse  with  the  malcontents 
of  Ireland  ;  who  would  have  hesitated, 
if  such  an  event  had  occurred,  to  have 
advised  war,  unless  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation had  been  immediately  offer- 
ed? and  what  bounds  should  we  have  set 
to  our  resentment  against  those  who 
had  dared  to  insult  the  honour,  and  to 
intrigue  against  the  peace,  of  the  coun- 
try ?  It  could  afford  no  defence  for 
the  conduct  of  Sir  James  Craig,  or  of 
the  government,  (if,  indeed,  the  go- 
vernment had  been  accessary  to  these 
proceedings)  that  the  Americans  had 
been  making  preparations  to  invade 
Canada  ;  for  although  such  a  state  of 
things  waiTanted  Sir  James  in  taking 
all  proper  measures  for  defence,  and 
even  in  doing  every  thing  to  secure 
the  most  correct  information,  yet  it 
by  no  means  entitled  him  to  attempt 
the  seduction  of  the  American  people 
from  their  allegiance. 

The  answer  made  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool formed  a  complete  vindication  of 
the  ministry  from  the  charges  which 
had  been  so  indecently  preferred  against 
them  by  the  American  government. 
His  lordship  stated,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  Henry  by  Sir  James  Craig  had 
not  been  authorised  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  nor  was  it  even  known  at  home 
that  such  a  person  had  been  employed, 
,till  many  months  after  the  transactions 
were  concluded.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  attend  to  the  situation  in 
which  Canada  was  at  that  time  placed 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  In  consequence  of  the 
embargo  act,  great  heat  and  clamour 
prevailed  in  America  at  the  time  ; 
that  country  assumed  a  very  warlike 
and  menacing  attitude  j  not  only  were 
7 


defensive  measures  adopted,  but  on 
the  25th  of  November  the  governor 
of  Boston  received  orders  to  hold 
10,000  men  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  a  circumstance  which 
was  quite  notorious,  and  often  men- 
tioned in  the  public  prints.  This 
army  could  have  but  one  object — the 
invasion  of  Canada  ;  and  such  accord- 
ingly was  the  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Sir  James  Craig,  which  many  other 
circumstances,  and  particularly  the 
sudden  enrolment  of  50,000  volunteers 
by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  tended  to  confirm.  Mr  Er- 
ekine,  the  minister  then  resident  in 
America,  had  also  entertained  the 
same  suspicions  ;  and  had  sent  an  e»- 
press  to  Sir  James  Craig,  informing 
him  that  Canada  or  Halifax  was  to  be 
immediately  attacked.  Such  were  the 
circumstances  in  which  Sir  James  was 
placed,  at  a  moment  too  when  the  se- 
paration of  some  of  the  states,  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  had  become  the  subject 
of  general  speculation.  Sir  James  had 
already  received  communications  from 
Henry,  a  person  who  professed  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  the  southern  states  ;  and 
whatever  falsehoods  and  exaggerations 
might  have  been  industriously  propaga- 
ted, the  object  of  the  governor  of  Ca- 
nada in  sending  Henry  into  the  United 
States  was  not  to  excite  discontent, 
but  to  obtain  information,  which,  in 
the  event  of  hostilities,  might  have  en- 
abled him  to  avail  himself  of  the  pre- 
valent temper  and  disposition  of  the 
people  in  these  states.  As  a  proof , 
that  the  instructions  of  the  governor, 
such  as  they  were,  had  reference  only 
to  a  state  of  hostilities,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  no  sooner  did  Sir  James 
Craig  hear  that  the  points  in  discus- 
sion had  been  adjusted,  than  he  sent 
orders  to  Henry  to  leturn. — Ministers 
had  been  most  anxious  to  caution  Sir 
James  against  the  employment  of  in- 
dividuals, who  might  disturb  the  har- 
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mony  subsisting  betwixt  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  recommending 
Henry  for  a  reward,  had  been  in- 
fluenced entirely  by  a  wish  to  make 
him  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices, without  intimating  any  opinion 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  mission  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him. — It  was 
agreed  by  all  parties  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  ruler,  who, 
without  requiring  explanation,  or  gi- 
ving any  notice  to  the  British  mini- 
sters, had  at  once  laid  the  papers  be- 
fore congress,  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree indelicate  and  unbecoming  ;  and 
as  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  charge  existed  against  the  British 
government,  parliament,  it  was  said, 
ought  to  leave  the  management  of  this 
affair  to  ministers,  and  to  reject  a  mo- 
tion which  could  lead  to  no  discoveries 
of  any  importance.  The  motion  was 
accordingly  rejected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority- 

The  hostile  disposition  which  had 
already  been  indicated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans towards  this  country  in  so  many 
different  ways,  began  now  to  discover 
itself  with  still  greater  violence  ;  and 
it  was  evident,  that,  although  some 
degree  of  fear  and  hesitation  still  pre- 
vented the  immediate  declaration  of 
war,  this  last  act  of  folly  had  become 
nearlyinevitable.  A  resolution  was  pro- 
posed to  congress  to  seize  all  British 
goods  in  America,  to  detain  all  British 
subjects,  and  to  issue  letters  of  mar- 
que and  reprisal  against  British  pro- 
perty in  general :  and  it  was  expected 
that  these  measures  of  hostility  would 
soon  be  followed  by  a  still  more  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  the  resolutions 
of  government.  An  American  gene- 
ral was  dispatched  to  Detroit  to  take 
the  command  ot  8000  men,  whose  des- 
tination for  the  invasion  of  Canada 
was  no  longer  concealed.  Strong  re- 
monstrances were,  however,  presented 
by  many  respectable  towns  and  corpo- 


rate bodies  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  amity  with  England  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  spirit  alone  repress- 
ed for  a  time  the  eager  desire  of  Mr 
Madison  and  his  party  to  precipitate 
hostilities. 

A  circumstance  in  the  meantime 
occurred,  than  which  nothing  could 
inore  strongly  mark  the  bad  faith  of 
the  French  government  in  its  trans- 
actions with  America,  and  which 
of  itself  ought  to  have  changed  en- 
tirely the  line  of  policy  on  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had 
now  resolved.  A  dispatch  was  recei- 
ved from  Paris  by  the  American  envoy 
in  London,  announcing  the  formal  re- 
vocation by  the  French  government  of 
the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  so  far  as 
regarded  America  ;  and  how  much  so- 
ever tne  singular  perfidy  displayed  in 
this  iransaction  may  astonish  every 
uprignt  mind,  this  revocation,  although 
communicated  in  the  year  1812,  was 
dated  as  far  back  as  April  1811.  No 
doubt  could  be  entertained  that  this 
official  notification  had  been  extorted 
from  the  French  government  in  conse- 
quence of  the  British  declaration,  that 
so  soon  as  the  French  decrees  should  be 
repealed  the  British  orders  in  council 
should  also  cease.  After  having  for  two 
years  therefore  refused  any  explanation, 
or  official  document  even  to  America, 
Buonaparte  came  forward  in  May  J  812, 
with  a  decree  antedated  to  the  11th  of 
April,  1811  ;  and  that  decree,  even 
referring  to  the  year  1810,  from  which 
period  it  was  said  that  these  notable 
edicts,  in  so  far  as  the  interests  of  A- 
merica  were  concerned,  had  been  re- 
pealed. So  gross  an  insult  as  this  on 
the  good  faith  and  honour  of  nations 
was  perhaps  never  offered  by  any  go- 
vernment. 

The  committee  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  orders  in  council,  after  the 
most  anxious  and  laborious  researches, 
had  now  closed  its  investigations  ;  and 
%  motion  was  made  by  Mr  Brougham 
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for  the  repeal  of  these  edicts.  The 
general  topics  of  argument  had  already- 
been  exhausted  in  a  former  debate  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  discoveries  which 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
late  tedious  enquiry  which  the  House 
■was  now  called  upon  to  consider.  Mr 
Brougham,  however,  made  an  elabo- 
rate speech.  He  began  by  stating, 
that  the  orders  in  council  had  always 
been  defended  on  the  supposed  ne- 
cessity of  affording  relief  to  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  country,  yet 
the  people  had  now  come  to  implore 
parliament  to  abandon  them  to  the 
hostility  of  their  enemies,  and  spare 
them  the  merciless  kindness  under 
which  they  were  groaning. — That  up- 
on the  vote  of  the  House  the  destiny  of 
thousands  depended  ;  and  if  the  legis- 
lature should  say  no  to  the  petitions 
against  the  orders  in  council,  multi- 
tudes of  hungry  men  must  be  let  loose 
upon  the  country,  who  would  either 
find  food  or  perish. — That  commercial 
capital  had  been  universally  locked  up 
—men  of  great  nominal  wealth  were 
living  without  income — trading,  or 
seeming  to  trade,  without  profit — 
numbers  of  workmen  had  been  dis- 
missed  those   who    remained    were 

earning  only  a  half  or  quarter  of  their 
wages — even  parish  rates  wore  increa- 
sing— charitable  supplies  faihng,  from 
the  reduced  means  of  the  higher  class- 
es, and  the  augmented  claims  on  their 
bounty.' — But  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture in  this  case,  was  the  impending 
necessity  of  instantaneously  disbandmg 
those,  who  were  now  detained  only  in 
the  hopes  of  a  favourable  decision  of 
parliament That  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil had  an  operation  in  producing  dis- 
tress, much  more  enlarged  than  many 
persons  were  willing  to  believe  ;  that 
the  army  in  the  peninsula  was  fed  from 
America ;  that  the  embargo  in  that 
country  had  raised  the  price  of  flour  in 
the  Lisbon  market  above  .50  per  cent, 
and  had  occasioned  in  one  morning  an 


export  from  London  of  6000  barrels  to 
supply  thePortuguezc  market. — That 
no  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  orders  in  council  to  meet 
the  evidence  which  so  fully  established 
the  distresses  of  the  country  ;  that 
they  had  contented  themselves  with  a 
reference  to  the  custom-house  books, 
— a  crittrioa  that  might  be  resorted  to 
when  better  evidence  could  not  be 
had,  but  which  is  always  suspicious, 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  had  been 
superseded  by  the  most  melancholy 
disclosures. — But  even  the  custom- 
house books  indicated  a  great  and  un- 
exampled depression  of  trade.  Nor 
was  there  any  reason  for  believing, 
that  for  the  loss  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  compensation  had  been 
obtained  in  other  quarters,  since  the 
custom-house  books  themselves  exhi- 
bited a  general  fallingoff  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country. — That  the  mar- 
ket of  South  America,  instead  of  ha- 
ving increased  the  valuable  commerce 
of  the  country,  had  introduced  a  spirit 
of  speculation,  which  had  brought  ruin 
on  all  those  who  had  ventured  to  in- 
dulge in  it. — That  it  was  a  great  fallacy 
to  suppose  that  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  goods  imported  from 
Britain  into  the  United  States,  was  re- 
exported to  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  since  it  had  been  proved 
by  a  respectable  witness  before  the 
committee,  that  the  re-exportation  ne- 
ver exceeded  one-thirteenth  of  the 
whole  value,  and,  of  course,  that  the 
loss  of  the  trade  to  North  America 
had  not  in  any  way  been  compensated 
by  the  supposed  increase  in  the  com- 
merce carried  on  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  trade  of  which  we 
shoul'l  at  any  rate  have  been  able 
to  command. — That  the  home  mar» 
ket  had  also  suffered  severely  by  the 
glut  occasioned  in  all  those  articles, 
which  had  formerly  been  destined  for 
exportation,  and  that  even  of  the  home 
trade,  which  still  remained,  the  great- 
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er  part  depended  on  the  extravagant 
demands  of  that  great  and  unprofitable 
consumer — the  government — That  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  so  far 
from  being  injurious  to  the  stability  of 
our  maritime  rights,  and  of  the  naval 
power  which  protects  them,  seemed 
essential  to  their  preservation ;  That 
the  paper  blockades,  as  they  were 
called,  were  contrary  to  law,  and  had 
never  been  recognized  in  any  of  the 
courts — That,  although  the  orders  in 
council  were  repealed,  and  although 
England  were  to  relinquish  for  the 
present,  the  rights  on  which  they  are 
founded,  it  would  not  follow  that  she 
could  never  again  enforce  them — That 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  after  a  war  of 
UBexampled  success,  and  a  series  of 
uninterrupted  triumphs,  in  which  the 
power  of  England  was  extended  and 
confirmed,  and  France  and  her  alhes 
humbled  to  the  dust,  we  gave  up  for 
a  time  the  principle,  that  free  ships 
should  not  make  free  goods  ;  and  du- 
ring the  American  war  we  relinquished 
what  is  called  the  rule  of  the  war,  1 7  J6, 
yet  without  ultimately  abandoning  ei- 
ther of  these  principles — That  every 
right  may  be  abandoned  for  the  sake 
of  expediency,  and  resumed  when  this 
reason  ceases- — That  the  loss  which  was 
sustained  by  the  obstinate  exercise  of 
this  right,  in  the  present  instance,  was 
enormous  ;  and  that  the  American 
market  was  at  stake, — a  market  which 
takes  oft' about  thirteen  millions  worth 
of  our  manufactures,  and  in  steadiness 
and  regubrity  is  uniivalUd — That 
by  refusing  to  the  Americans  the 
market  of  England  to  purchase  from, 
we  were  driving  them  to  supply  them- 
selves, and  there  was  no  branch  of 
their  commerce  which  had  not  now, 
to  a  certain  degree,  been  improved  ; 
many  branches  of  their  manufactures 
had  been  created  since  1807,  and  ail 
were  rapidly  springing  up  to  maturi- 
ty— That  the  dread  of  losing  a  mar- 
ket such  as  that  of  Arrierica  was  quite 
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rational,  while  the  fear  entertained  by 
the  supporters  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, that  the  capital,  industry,  and 
skill  of  England  might  be  outdone  by 
France,  was  altogether  contemptible—- 
That  there  was  no  danger  of  any  loss 
of  honour  by  seeking  to  conciliate 
America  ;  that  England  never  stood 
so  high  as  she  now  did  m  point  of 
military  character  ;  that  she  had  it 
in  abundance,  and  even  to  spare;  that 
the  events  of  the  war  had  not  mere- 
ly sustained  the  ancient  fame  of  the 
nation,  they  had  done  what  seemed 
scarcely  possible  ;  they  had  greatly  in- 
creased it ;  they  had  covered  the  Bri- 
tish arms  with  immortal  renown  ;  and 
the  government  was  bound  to  profit 
by  the  proud  height  on  which  Eng- 
land stood  for  the  purposes  of  peace 
and  conciliation  with  America. 

The  ministers  had  already  come  to 
the  determination  of  making  some  tem- 
porary arrangement  on  this  subject, 
which  might  at  all  events  evince  their 
disposition  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
country,  whether  those  who  suffered 
were  right  or  wrong  in  speculating 
upon  its  origin.  They  did  not  on  this 
occasion,  therefore,  enter  into  any  very 
full  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this 
great  question, — a  discussion,  which, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would 
have  been  superfluous  ;  but  before  ex- 
plaining to  the  House  the  nature  of 
the  arrangement  which  it  was  propo- 
sed to  adopt.  Lord  Casllereagh  de- 
fended the  principles  on  which  the  or- 
ders in  council  had  originally  been  es- 
tablished. He  said,  "  on  such  an  im- 
portant subject,  he  felt  anxious  to  offer 
to  the  House  the  reasons  which  ap- 
peared to  him  conclusive  against  the 
address.  He  lamented  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  in  bringing  forward  this 
motion — a  precipitation  injr.rious  to 
his  own  cause.  This  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  evidence  went  to 
sucii  a  great  extent. ,  He  was  sarry 
s. 
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that  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, even  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
character,  should  have  so  much  de- 
parted from  all  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, and  should  have  pressed  to  a 
hasty  discussion  a  question  than  which 
one  more  vital  never  came  before  par- 
liament. He  deprecated  any  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  House  in  a 
question  of  great  national  importance, 
involving  unquestionably  commercial 
considerations  of  the  most  serious  na- 
ture, but  mixed  up  also  with  considera- 
tions of  maritime  right.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  out  of  the  absolute  province 
of  parliament  to  interfere  on  such  an 
occasion  ;  but  it  had  always  been  ex- 
tremely averse,  pending  a  negociation 
on  a  delicate  subject,  to  dictate  to  the 
executive  government  the  course  which 
it  ought  to  pursue.  He  admitted  that 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  made  out  a  grave  case  of  national 
distress,  as  affecting  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Cv>uatry.  He  further  admitted, 
that  there  was  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  if  the  American  market 
was  not  opened  within  a  limited  peri- 
od, the  pressure  would  be  increased. 
But  still  he  hoped  that  parliament 
would  not  allow  their  imaginations  to 
wander  so  widely  with  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  as  to  conceive 
that  the  general  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  empire  were  in  a  state 
of  decay  and  perishment.  He  by  no 
means  wished  to  under-rate  the  pres- 
sure on  those  of  our  manufacturers 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  export 
to  America.  He  felt  acutely  for  their 
distresses,  and  he  declared  that  he  had 
never  met  with  more  fair  and  liberal 
men  than  the  individuals  sent  by  those 
manufacturers  to  represent  their  case 
to  parliament.  He  conceded  to  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman, that 
if  Great  Britain  revoked  her  orders  in 
council,  America  might  be  disposed  to 
abrogate  her  non-importation  act ;  but 
he  contended,  that  on  a  retrospect  of 


the  past,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  wise  to 
have  kept  possession  of  the  American 
market,  by  abstaining  from  those  mea- 
sures ;  an  abstinence  which  would  have 
exposed  the  commerce  of  this  country 
to  all  the  evils  with  which  it  had  been 
threatened  by  France.  In  justice, 
however.  Great  Britain  ought  to  have 
retained  possession  of  the  American 
market,  notwithstanding  the  system 
which  she  had  adopted  towards  France 
— a  system  which  he  admitted  was  not 
justifiable  on  principles  of  commercial 
policy,  but  which  was  most  complete- 
ly justifiable  on  the  principle  in  which 
it  originated  ;  namely,  the  principle  of 
coercing  France,  and  driving  her  from 
the  system  of  misrule  which  she  had  so 
extensively  exercised.  As  directed  a- 
gainst  France,  this  system  had  obtain- 
ed its  object.  Never  was  a  country  more 
commercially  depressed  than  France. 
By  the  official  documents  of  the  French 
government,  it  appeared,  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  manufactures  and 
produce  of  that  country,  with  her  po. 
pulation  of  36,000,000,  consumed  in- 
ternally, as  well  as  exported,  did  not 
equal  the  simple  exports  of  other  na- 
tions. In  the  year  before  last,  they, 
did  not  exceed  54,000,000^.  sterling, 
while  ours  amounted  to  66,000,000/, 
Never,  therefore,  would  he  cease  to 
contend,  that  the  system  of  his  latfl 
right  honourable  friend  did  originate 
as  much  in  wisdom  as  in  justice* 
Even  with  the  loss  of  the  American 
market,  (which  he  maintained  w« 
ought  not  to  have  lost,)  let  the  House 
compare  the  situation  in  which  the 
British  empire  was  with  that  in  which 
it  might  have  been,  but  for  the  orders 
in  council.  This  country  (with  the 
exception  of  the  last  year,  the  de- 
ficiency of  which  was  occasioned  by 
temporary  causes,)  exhibited  to  the 
world  a  spectacle  of  a  nation  success- 
fully struggling  amidst  the  efforts  of 
war,  and  rising  in  wealth  and  commer- 
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cial  prosperity.  Indeed,  a  great  part 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  last  y^ar  was 
occasioned  by  the  preceding  extraor- 
dinary and  even  unnatural  prosperity. 
With  that  exception,  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  all  but  that  which  re- 
lated to  America,  had  increased  in  an 
accumulating  ratio,  beyond  what  it 
ever  had  been  in  times  of  peace.  And 
even  in  continental  Europe,  our  com 
merce,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  scourge  of  the  continent,  had 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  par- 
ticularly since  the  issuing  of  the  or- 
ders in  council.  The  average  of  our 
annual  exports  to  the  continent  during 
the  three  years  preceding  the  orders 
in  council  was  17,500,0001.  The  an- 
nual  average  of  the  three  years  subse 
quent  to  the  orders  in  council,  was 
23,000,0001.  being  an  increase  of  near 
six  millions.  Even  the  exports  to 
America,  prior  to  the  last  year,  so  far 
from  decaying,  had  considerably  in- 
creased. The  average  of  the  annual 
exports  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  during  the  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  last  year,  was 
22,000,0001. ;  the  annual  average  du- 
ring the  three  years  preceding  those 
three  years,  was  only  19,500,0001. 
The  present  distress  of  those  manu- 
facturing districts  most  connected  with 
America  was,  in  a  great  degree,  attri- 
butable to  the  benevolent  feelings  of 
the  master  manufacturers,  who  had 
expended  their  capitals  in  keeping 
their  men  employed  on  the  same  scale 
during  the  last  year  as  they  had  done 
during  the  three  years  preceding.  He 
had  always  denied,  that  the  present 
system  was  adopted  from  any  unwor- 
thy motive  of  national  gain.  It  rested 
on  the  firm  ground  of  national  de- 
fence. It  rested  on  the  principle, 
that  as  the  enemy  v/ielded  his  utmost 
extent  of  power  against  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  British  empire,  we  had  a 
right  to  wield  the  utmost  extent  of 
t)ur  power  against  the  prosperity  of 


France.  He  stated  it  in  vindication 
of  the  character  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  government,  that  he  believed 
no  councils  had  ever  been  more  ho- 
nourably and  faithfully  directed  to 
apply  the  system  of  retaliation  suc- 
cessfully to  the  enemy,  but  in  a  way 
as  little  obnoxious  as  possible  to  the 
neutral.  Various  modifications  had 
been  resorted  to  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose, and  particularly  the  order  of 
1809,  limited  the  blockade  to  France 
and  the  countries  immediately  ujidet 
the  power  of  her  arms.  Adverting  to 
the  system  of  licences,  he  maintained 
that  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  fallen  under  a  great  error  on 
the  subject.  The  licences  connected 
with  the  system  of  blockade  did  not 
form  a  fifth  of  the  whole  licence  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  We  had  a  right 
by  our  licences  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  relief  which  the  enemy  required  ; 
and  we  had  never  done  this  to  the  in- 
jury of  neutrals,  who  had  enjoyed  as 
much  facility  in  sailing  from  our  ports 
as  our  own  merchant  vessels.  But  it 
was  not  with  the  licence  system  that 
America  quarrelled.  We  had  ex- 
pressed our  readiness  to  return,  if 
America  wished  it,  to  the  strict  mea- 
sure of  1807,  provided  she  rescinded 
the  act  prohibitory  of  our  commerce. 
He  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  some  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  since  the  last  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  and  since  the 
issuing  of  the  regent's  declaration  in 
April.  It  had  been  asked  in  that 
House,  in  what  way  he  understood 
the  operation  of  the  French  decree 
recently  communicated  to  government 
by  the  American  minister  ?  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  replying,  that  in  his 
opinion  it  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
regent's  declaration,  which  required 
the  unqualified  and  unconditional  re- 
peal of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
as  the  condition  of  rescinding  the  or- 
ders in  council.     The  day  on  whitest 
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he  had  received  that  decree,  was  the 
very  day  on  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  pleased  by  its  vote, 
virtually  to  dissolve  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  until 
the  last  three  or  four  days  that  the 
present  government,  considering  them- 
selves as  a  government,  had  delibera- 
ted on  the  subject.  On  the  face  of 
this  instrument,  however,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  repeating  that  it  appeared 
insufficient,  and  was  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  great  distrust  and 
suspicion.  It  was  difficult  also  to 
say,  whether  this  decree  had  not  been 
completely  revoked  by  the  sweeping 
declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
would  remain  in  full  force,  until  the 
maritime  assumptions  of  this  country 
should  be  abandoned.  There,  there- 
fore, must  exist  considerable  doubts  on 
the  subject.  Nevertheless,  it  might 
not  be  unwise  to  put  the  country  in  a 
situation  to  receive  explanations  up- 
on it.  If  the  American  government 
should  be  found  disposed  to  make  re- 
presentations to  France,  to  induce  her 
to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  con- 
tained in  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent's  declaration.  Great  Britain 
would  be  disposed  to  consent  to  the 
suspension,  for  a  limited  period,  of  the 
restrictive  system  of  both  countries  ; 
or,  iu  other  words,  she  would  consent 
to  suspend  the  orders  in  council,  if 
America  would  consent  to  suspend 
her  non-importation  act.  The  expe- 
riment might  then  be  tried  of  the 
practicabiUty  of  restoring  things  to 
their  ancient  system.  If,  by  an  act 
of  temper  and  conciliation,  not  incom- 
patible with  the  safety  of  the  country, 
an  inducement  could  be  Yaid  out  to 
France,  in  theparoxysmof  her  power, 
to  return  to  that  system,  a  departure 
from  which  had  been  destructive  of 
her  own  commerce,  it  would  be  an 
act  redounding  to  our  honour.  Should 
the  event  be  favourable,  the  advantage 


would  be  great  to  all  parties.  Should 
it  be  unfavourable,  we  must  return  to 
our  present  retaliatory  system. — If 
this  effort  on  our  part  were  not  met 
with  a  correspondent  feehng  on  the 
part  of  America,  opportunities  would 
be  afforded,  in  the  absence  of  irrita- 
tion, of  fairly  considering  those  cir- 
cumstances which  might  restore  and 
cement  that  friendship  which  ought 
always  to  be  maintained  between  the 
two  countries,  and  which  it  was  the 
curse  of  both  had  ever  been  interrupt- 
ed. If,  by  the  fatal  perseverance  of 
France,  Great  Britain  should  be  dri- 
ven to  re-adopt  her  retaliatory  system, 
means  might  be  adopted,  without  en- 
dangering its  efficacy  against  the  ene- 
my, of  rendering  it  less  obnoxious  to 
America.  He  concurred  with  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman,  that  it 
would  be  a  most  unworthy  and  unwise 
policy  in  this  country  to  allow  itself 
to  be  provoked  by  the  irritation  which 
America  had  evinced.  Was  it  not 
the  part  of  a  great  empire  like  Eng- 
land to  adopt  a  conciliatory  course  of 
conduct  towards  America,  even  at  the 
time  when  her  tone,  although  he  trust- 
ed it  would  not  lead  to  absolute  war, 
sufficiently  marked  the  hostile  dispo- 
sition of  her  councils  ?  Although  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  too  sanguine  as  to 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  yet, 
persuaded  as  he  was,  that  there  had 
been  moments  of  such  great  inconve- 
nience to  France,  that  had  she  not 
cherished  hopes  of  final  success  from 
the  occurrence  of  certain  circumstan- 
ces in  this  country,  she  would  willing- 
ly have  abandoned  her  projects,  he 
could  not  help  entertaining  an  expec- 
tation that  she  might  be  induced  to 
return  to  the  ancient  system.  Und(r 
all  these  circumstances,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  not  consent  to  the  ad- 
dress. He  would  content  himself  with 
moving  the  order  of  the  day.  Wei'e 
the  documents  illustrative  of  the  nt- 
gociation  between  this  country   and 
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America  on  tlie  table,  he  should  call 
for  a  distinct  negative  to  the  motion, 
but  as  they  were  not,  so  he  did  not 
wish  to  extract  from  the  House  any 
vote  which  might  imply  their  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
government  in  that  negociation." — In 
consequence  of  the  above  intimation, 
the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council  was  withdrawn,  on  the  under- 
standing, that  an  official  instrument 
on  the  subject  should  appear  in  the 
next  Gazette. 

The  promised  declaration  accord- 
ingly appeared.  It  stated,  that  by  a 
prior  declaration  of  the  1st  of  April, 
1812,  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil was  to  take  place  so  soon  as  the 
French  decrees  were  formally  revo- 
ked ;  that  a  communication  had  been 
made  by  the  American  charge  des  af- 
faires to  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  a  copy 
of  the  alleged  instrument  of  repeal  by 
the  French  government ;  and  although 
this  revocation  was  not  such  as  to  sa- 
tisfy the  conditions  required  by  the 
British  declaration,  yet  as  Great  Bri- 
tain was  anxious  to  replace  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals  on  its  ancient  basis, 
the  orders  of  council  of  7th  January 
1807,  and  26th  April  1809,  were  sus- 
pendcd  as  far  as  regarded  American 
property,  from  the  1  st  of  August  fol- 
lowing. As  the  armed  vessels  of 
Great  Britain  were  excluded  from  the 
harbours  of  the  United  States,  while 
those  of  France  were  admitted,  and 
as  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
England  had  been  suspended,  it  was 
declared,  that  if  the  American  govern- 
ment should  not,  after  the  regular 
communication  of  the  present  docu- 
ment, alter  its  policy,  then  the  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council  should  not 
take  effect.  Provision  was  also  made, 
that  American  ships,  seized  since  the 
date  of  the  communication  relating  to 
the  French  decrees,  should  not  be 
condemned ;  and  an  express  reserva- 
tion was  made  of  the  right  of  the  Bri- 


tish government  to'revive  the  orders 
in  council,  and  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures of  retaliation  a»  it  might  deem 
expedient,  when  circumstances  should 
demand  such  a  course  of  proceeding. — 
Thus  were  the  belligerent  and  mari- 
time rights  of  Great  Britain  preserved, 
wliile  her  promise  was  faithfully  kept 
of  advancing  pari  passu  with  the 
French  government,  in  the  repeal  of 
the  anti-commercial  edicts.  The  or- 
ders in  council,  which  were  at  one 
period  considered  as  of  great  political 
importance,  were  thus  in  some  mea- 
sure abandoned  ;  and  although  the 
most  enlightened  men  were  of  opinion* 
that  this  concession  would  not  satiify 
the  desires  of  America,  or  ensure  her 
friendship,  yet  was  it  expedient,  per- 
haps, to  manifest  that  anxiety  for  re- 
lieving the  distresses  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  a  wise  and  humane  government. 
It  was  predicted,  indeed,  that  the 
Americans  would  not  repeal  the  non- 
importation act ;  that  they  would  in- 
sist on  many  other  points  besides  the 
orders  in  council,to  which  they  had  ori- 
ginally confined  themselves ;  and  that, 
profiting  by  the  spirit  of  concession 
and  the  love  of  peace  which  had  been 
shewn  by  England,  they  would  ven- 
ture to  bring  forward  claims,  which 
every  British  statesman  would  consi- 
der as  inadmissible.  The  concession 
was  at  all  events  of  the  nature  of  an 
experiment ;  but  the  impetuosity  of 
the  American  factions  did  not  afford 
time  for  trying  which  of  the  theories 
on  this  important  subject  was  well 
founded. 

The  event  so  long  anticipated  at 
last  arrived,  and  on  the  18th  of  June, 
the  president  of  the  United  States 
intimated  his  approval  of  an  act  of 
congress,  by  which  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain.  This  act  was 
preceded  by  a  long  message  from  the 
president,  on  which  some  stormy  de- 
bates arose  in  both  houses  of  congress. 
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—The  message  accused  the  British 
government  of  haviig,  since  the  year 
1803,  persisted  in  a  series  of  acts  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States,  aa  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  It  asserted,  that 
British  cruizers  had  violated  the  ho- 
nour of  the  American  flag,  and  seized 
persons  sailing  under  it  ;  that  the  sei- 
zure even  of  British  subjects^  without 
trial  or  enquiry,  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations  ;  but  under  pretence  of 
searching  for  them,  thousands  of  Ame- 
rican citizens  had  been  torn  from  their 
country,  and  compt^Ued  to  fight  for 
their  oppressors.  That  to  all  the  com- 
plaints made  by  America  on  this  sub- 
ject, no  satisfactory  answer  had  been 
given  ;  and  although  she  had  been 
■willing  to  have  entered  into  arrange- 
ments, such  as  might  have  attained 
every  useful  end,  if  the  recovery  of 
Briti-*h  subjects  had  been  the  sole  ob- 
ject, her  communications  had  produ- 
ced no  effect.  That  British  cruizers 
had  violated  the  rights  and  the  peace 
of  the  American  coast ;  that  the  blood 
pf  American  citizens  had  been  wan- 
tonly spilt  in  the  very  harbours  of 
the  United  States,  and  instead  of  pu- 
nishment, the  highest  rewards  had 
been  bestowed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, on  the  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted such  atrocities.  That  by  means 
of  a  nominal  blockade  without  the 
presence  of  an  adequate  force,  the 
commerce  of  America  had  been  plun- 
dered on  every  sea  ;  that  the  orders 
issued  by  the  English  government, 
had  been  tyrannically  executed  from 
their  date,  and  before  American  ves- 
sels could  be  aware  of  their  existence, 
and  that  Great  Britain  had  at  length 
resorted  to  a  sweeping  system,  under 
the  name  of  orders  in  council,  which 
had  been  so  contrived,  as  to  suit  the 
political  views  and  commercial  jealousy 
of  England,  and  satisfy  the  avidity 
of  her  citizens.  That  the  pretence  of 
retaliation  which  had  been  used  in  de- 
fence- of  these  orders  was  altofjether 


groundless  ;  that  edicts  executed  a- 
gainst  American  property  could  not 
be  a  retaliation  on  those  decrees  of 
France,  which  it  was  manifestly  im- 
possible tb  execute,  and  that  retalia- 
tion to  be  just,  should  fall  only  on 
the  guilty.  That  England  had  re- 
cently declared  her  determination  to 
insist  on  these  measures  until  the  mar- 
kets of  her  enemy  should  be  laid  open 
to  British  commerce ;  that  she  had 
demanded  a  formality  in  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  French  decrees  by  no 
means  exemplified  even  by  her  own 
usage ;  and  had  declared  that  she 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  re- 
peal of  the  decrees,  merely  as  they 
affected  Am.erica,  unless  they  were 
wholly  and  unconditionally  revoked. 
That  the  object  of  the  measures  adopt- 
ed by  England,  had  not  been  so  much 
to  destroy  the  resources  of  her  ene- 
my, as  to  confirm  her  own  monopoly  ; 
and  although  every  effort  had  been 
tried  by  the  United  States  to  obtain  ' 
an  alteration  of  this  iniquitous  sys- 
tem,— although  an  offer  had  been 
made  to  interrupt  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  France,  so  long  as  she 
persevered  in  her  injustice,  yet  the 
British  government  had  been  deaf  to 
every  remonstrance.  That  in  the  year 
1810,  the  American  minister  in  Lon- 
don had  offered  the  British  govern- 
ment a  fair  opportunity  for  concilia- 
tion ;  that  he  merely  requested  to 
know,  whether  the  British  blockade 
of  1S06  was  still  considered  as  in 
force  ;  and  as  this  measure  had  af- 
forded the  pretence  for  the  decree  of 
the  French  government,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  disavowal  of  it  by 
Great  Britain,  would  have  immediate- 
ly led  to  the  rescinding  of  the  French 
edicts,  and  the  restoration  of  neutral 
commerce.  But  the  British  govern- 
ment had  persisted  in  refusing  all  ex- 
planation. That  a  fair  prospect  ap- 
peared again  to  present  itself  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  differences  j  but  the 
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acts  of  the  British  minister  in  Ameri- 
ca, who  might  have  accomplished  this 
desirable  object,  were  disavowed  by 
his  government ;  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  these  amicable  proceedings 
were  going  forward,  a  secret  agent  of 
Great  Britain  was  employed  to  che- 
rish disaffection  in  the  subjects  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  dissolve  tke 
happy  union. — England  was  last  of 
all  charged  with  exciting  the  Indians 
to  carry  on  their  atrocious  warfare 
against  the  peopleof  theUnitedStates, 
although  even  the  animosity  of  Mr 
Madison  ventured  only  to  state  this  as 
matter  of  suspicion.  "  We  perceive, 
in  fine,"  said  Mr  Madison,  "  on  the 
side  of  Great  Britain,  a  state  of  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
eide  of  the  United  States,  a  state  of 
peace  towards  Great  Britain." 

Such  were  the  heavy  charges 
brought  in  this  message  against  Eng- 
land, whose  aggressions  were  thus 
pompously  descanted  on.  But  as  to 
France,  what  were  the  conduct  and 
language  of  the  president  ?  He  con- 
fessed, in  a  short  paragraph  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  message,  that  the 
most  atrocious  violations  of  neutral 
rights  had  been  committed  by  order  of 
the  French  government,  against  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  but 
although  he  was  ready  to  recommend 
a  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
he  contented  himself  with  intimating, 
that  he  hoped  an  adjustment  might 
yet  be  effected  with  her  enemies,  who 
had  carried  the  spirit  of  outrage  to 
such  extremities. 

Such  were  the  grounds  on  which 
the  American  legislature  determined 
on  resorting  to  hostilities  against  Great 
Britain ;  and  how  gross  soever  the 
mis- statements  and  futile  the  argu- 
ments of  the  American  rulers,  the  act 
by  which  they  had  been  followed,  of 
course  demanded  from  the  British  go- 
vernment the  most  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous measures.    It  had  from  the  begin- 


ning been  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
British  government  to  conciliate  Ame- 
rica ;  it  was  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
late  chief  minister,  that  more  might  be 
conceded  to  America  than  to  any  other 
country ;  and  the  same  feelings  seem- 
ed still  to  operate,  in  some  measure, 
on  those  who  now  had  the  direction 
of  public  affairs.  When  the  declara- 
tion of  war  was  received,  the  only  step 
taken  at  first  was  to  issue  instructions 
to  the  proper  authorities,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  detain  and  send  in  all  Ame- 
rican vessels  ;  an  embargo  being  at  the 
same  time  laid  on  all  such  vessels  in 
British  ports.  It  might  have  been  a 
wiser  policy  at  once  to  have  adopted 
decisive  measures  ;  but  the  government 
and  the  people  of  England  could  hard- 
ly yet  conceive  that  the  Americans 
were  serious  in  the  hazardous  enter- 
prize  which  they  had  undertaken,  and 
which  had  not  been  prompted  by  any 
proceedings  in  this  country.  The 
grounds  for  war  urged  in  the  presi- 
dent's message,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd  :  complaints  which 
had  been  redressed,  charges  which 
had  been  refuted,  were  all  pressed  in- 
to ^the  service  of  this  manifesto,  in 
order  to  meet  the  different  feelings 
and  opinions  of  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Yet  to  those  who  look  into  that 
strange  document  with  care  and  pene- 
tration, it  will  be  evident  that  the  sys- 
tem of  blockade,  established  by  the 
administration  of  which  Mr  Fox  was 
the  head,  was  considered  even  by  the 
Americans  as  the  great  cause  of  all 
the  confusion  which  succeeded.  The 
principle  of  this  system,  however,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  concede  with- 
out abandoning  at  once  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  maritime  superiority  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance also,  and  one  which  tends 
very  much  to  prove  the  partiality  of 
America  towards  France,  that  the  de- 
claration of  war  was  issued  immedi- 
ately after  the  communication  of  the 
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report  of  the  French  minister,  by 
which  the  principle  of  the  French  de- 
crees was  declared  to  form  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  empire.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  people  of  England  look- 
ed to  the  avowed  pretensions  of  the 
American  government,  or  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  war  had  been 
declared,  it  was  evident  that  a  deter- 
mination had  been  form.ed  to  resist  the 
just  claims  of  England,  and  to  unite 
the  influence  and  resources  of  Ame- 
rica with  those  of  France.  The  preci- 
pitate and  unwarrantable  conduct  of 
America,  however,  struck  every  one 
with  astonishment  :  even  the  members 
of  opposition,  who  had  promoted  the 
enquiry  into  the  orders  in  council, 
were  firmly  convinced  that  by  the  re- 
peal of  these  measures,  America  ought 
to  have  been  satisfied ;  and  they  de- 
clared, that  should  any  further  con- 
cession be  demanded,,  they  would  be 
the  most  forward  to  resist  the  claim, 
and  to  support  the  honour  of  their 
country.  Government  therefore  had 
every  reason  to  count  on  the  hearty 
support  of  all  orders  of  persons  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  wonderful,  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation should  have  been  felt  to  resort 
to  measures  of  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  conduct  of  England,  with  re- 
gard to  the  orders  in  council,  was  a 
subject  which  nearly  iivtercsted  the 
French  government  ;  and  accordingly 
the  instrument  of  conditional  revoca- 
tion no  sooner  appeared  in  the  Eng- 
lish prints,  than  it  was  laboriously 
commented  upon  in  Buonaparte's  ofB- 
cial  paper.  The  French  government 
declared  at  once  that  the  revocation  of 
the  orders  in  council  was  of  little  con- 
sequence; that  France  had  contended 
chiefly  for  a  disavowal  of  the  principle 
of  blockade  established  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  Mr  Fox  ;  and  that  unless 
Great  Britain  should  return  to  the 
principles  recognised  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  no  change  could  take  place 


in  the  policy  of  France.  The  French 
ruler  would  acknowledge  the  block- 
ade of  such  places  only  as  might  be 
attacked  not  merely  by  a  naval  force 
sulficient  to  reduce  them,  but  sur- 
rounded also  by  land  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preclude  all  safe  access.  This 
to  be  sure  was  an  ingenious  and  con- 
venient principle,  as  applicable  to  the 
situation  of  France  ;  for  although  it 
was  in  the  power  of  England  at  all 
times  to  blockade  the  towns  on  the 
coast  by  sea,  it  was  no  part  of  her  po- 
licy at  this  moment  to  establish  a 
blockade  by  land.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  French  government, 
then,  the  force  of  Great  Britain  must 
have  been  rendered  totally  ineft'ectual 
for  the  purposes  of  warfare  against  her 
enemy.  Yet  this  hitelli^ible  declara- 
tion had  a  good  eS^ect,  tor  it  shewed 
with  what  contempt  the  French  ruler 
treated  the  principles  of  those  who  ad- 
vocated his  cause  in  this  country  with 
so  much  earnestness.  The  admission 
of  the  principles  of  the  French  go- 
vernmenl  on  this  subject,  coupled  with 
the  other  doctrines  which  it  professed, 
must  have  rendered  the  naval  supe- 
riority of  England  unavailing ;  and  a 
where  is  the  man  who,  in  such  circum-  J 
stances,  could  have  hesitated  as  to  the  ' 
measures  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
England  to  adopt  ?  The  predictions 
of  those  who  had  declaimed  so  much 
against  the  orders  in  council,  were 
thus  completely  falsified  ;  the  revo- 
cation had  not  conciliated  America, 
nor  had  it  satisfied  France  ;  and  both 
powers  rose  in  their  demands,  relymg 
no  doubt  on  the  statements  so  indus- 
triously circulated,  that  England  re- 
voked the  orders  in  council,  because 
perseverance  in  them  must  have  ended 
in  her  own  ruin. 

The  people  of  England  were  anxious 
to  learn  the  effect  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
would  produce  on  the  American  go- 
vernment.—It  was  soon  known  that 
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the  conduct  of  that  government  had 
not  obtained  the  unanimous  sanction 
of  its  subjects  ;  and  that  scarcely  had 
a  week  elapsed  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  before  it  was  besieged  by  remon- 
strances couched  in  the  most  bitter 
terms  of  censure  and  reproach.  The 
sentiments  thus  expressed  had  the  ef- 
fect of  lowering  the  tone  of  the  Ame- 
rican official  paper,-  which  assured  the 
citizens  that  their  government  was  dis- 
posed to  accommodate  all  differences 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  From 
this  it  was  inferred,  that  so  soon  as  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  should 
be  known,  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  American  rulers  would  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence,  and  a  test  at  all 
events  would  be  afforded  of  the  since- 
rity of  their  declarations.— Intelligence 
however  was  soon  received,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  repubhcan  or  war  fac- 
tion had  been  ferocious  to  the  high- 
est degree.  The  federalists,  or  mode- 
rate party,  had  in  several  instances 
been  treated  with  gross  outrage  for 
declaring  their  aversion  to  the  war ; 
and  at  Baltimore  an  affray  of  the 
most  disgraceful  kind  had  occurred, 
in  which  an  old  general,  the  friend  of 
Washington,  was  murdered,  and  ano- 
ther severely  wounded.  These  tran- 
sactions displayed  the  character  of  the 
American  mob,  and  extinguished  in 
reflecting  men  every  hope  that  the 
voice  of  reason  and  moderation  might 
ultimately  prevail. 

While  the  public  mind  was  still  in 
suspense  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the 
American  government,  an  appeal  to 
arms  had  already  been  made ;  and  the 
first  military  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  attended  with  the  most  sig- 
nal disasters.  Their  general  (Hull) 
who  had  undertaken  to  invade  Upper 
Canada,  had  ended  his  short  career  by 
surrendering  himself  and  the  whole  of 
his  army,  with  the  fort  of  Detroit,  and 
forty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the 
British   Major-General   Brock,  who 


obtained  almost  a  bloodless  victory, 
only  eighteen  of  the  British  having 
been  killed  and  wounded. — The  cir- 
cumstances of»l  his  affair  were  extreme- 
ly singular.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
General  Hull,  after  crossing  the  river 
Detroit,  arrived  at  Sandwich,  a  small 
open  place,  the  capture  of  which  was 
the  first  and  last  of  his  successes.  He 
then  approached  Amherstberg,  con- 
fident of  victory  ;  but  by  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  small  British  army 
,opposed  to  him,  a  fort  was  taken  which 
at  once  exposed  his  flank  and  rear  to 
the  attack  of  his  enemy.  He  was  still 
protected,  however,  by  Fort  Detroit  ; 
he  had  a  force  of  2,o00  men,  while 
that  of  the  British  amounted  not  to 
half  the  number  ;  yet  did  they  deter- 
mine to  storm  the  American  camp. 
But  General  Hull  was  not  prepared 
to  resist  this  vigorous  measure,  and  he 
at  once  surrendered  at  discretion  to 
the  conquerors. 

Such  was  the  brilliant  result  of  the 
first  of  the  British  mihtary  operations 
during  the  present  American  war. 
Yet  was  this  success  in  some  mea- 
sure counterbalanced  by  an  event 
which  the  people  of  England  were  lit- 
tle prepared  to  expect.  A  great  an- 
xiety had  been  expressed  that  the  Bri- 
tish and  Americans  might  meet  at  sea  ; 
of  the  result  of  such  an  encounter  no 
doubt  was  entertained.  The  Guerriere 
British  frigate  of  38  guns,  fell  in  with 
the  American  frigate  the  Constitution, 
carrying  46  guns,  much  heavier  than 
those  of  the  Guerriere  ;  the  American 
seamen  also  were  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  British.  An  obstinate 
action  ensued.  The  mizen-mast  of 
the  Guerriere  fell  at  the  first  broadside ; 
the  rest  of  her  masts  soon  went  over- 
board ;  yet  with  all  these  disadvan- 
tages— against  the  prodigious  superi- 
ority in  weight  of  metal,  as  well  as  in 
the  numbers  of  men  which  the  Ameri- 
cans possessed,  she  fought  till  she  was 
ready  to  founder.  Such  was  her  stale 
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at  the  close  of  the  action,  that  the 
Americans  were  obliged  to  set  her  on 
fire  ;  they  were  thus  deprived  of  the 
satisfaction  of  carrying  her  in  triumph 
into  port.  Yet  although  this  affair,  so 
far  from  reflecting  discredit  on  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Guerriere,  was 
«uch  as  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the 
British  navy,  a  deep  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  regret  was  experienced 
in  consequence  ot  the  disaster^ 

The  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
council  produced  no  effect  on  the 
American  government,  which  still  in- 
sisted on  the  principles — that  free  bot- 
toms should  make  free  goods  ;  that 
British  seamen  should  in  no  instance 
be  taken  out  of  American  ships ;  and 
that  the  British  principle  of  blockade 
should  be  abandoned.  The  first  prin- 
ciple no  British  minister  would  have 
dared  to  concede ;  on  the  second,  Eng- 
land was  always  willing  to  have  come 
to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Ame- 
rica. She  had  officially  intimated 
her  readiness  to  prohibit  impressments 
from  American  vessels,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans would  enact  laws  prohibiting 
their  officers  from  granting  protec- 
tions, or  certificates  of  citizenship,  to 
British  subjects.  The  third  and  last 
principle,  that  of  blockade,  was  one 
en  which  there  could  be  no  compro- 
mise, without  sacrificing  the  superiori- 
ty of  Great  Britain  at  sea. 

The  surrender  of  General  Hull 
produced  a  deep  sensation  of  gloom 
throughout  America,  and  violent  al- 
tercations arose  with  respect  to  his 
conduct.  The  government  contended 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  basest 
cowardice  ;  while  he  and  his  friends 
maintained,  that  the  means  with  which 
he  had  been  supplied  were  inadequate 
to  the  expedition  entrusted  to  him. 
The  project  of  conquering  Canada  was 
by  many  represented  as  ridiculous  and 
whimsical  in  the  extreme.  "  On  what 
principle,"  it  was  asked,  "  could  the 
rulers  of  a  country,  part  of  which  was 


uninhabited;  a  country  whose  govern- 
ment, and  almost  every  man  living- 
under  it,  had  land  to  sell ;  a  country 
in  which  husbandry  and  the  arts  lan- 
guish for  want  of  men,  endeavour  to 
purchase  lands  with  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  ?  America  wants  men  and 
money,  not  land  ;  and  yet  the  go- 
vernment was  about  to  surrender  men 
and  money  in  the  uncertain  hope  of 
addirig  millions  of  acres,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  to  those  millions  of  fertile 
soil  which  America  already  possessed, 
and  which  remained  useless  for  want  of 
hands  to  cultivate  them.'* 

The  British  arms  were  destined  to  at- 
tain yet  higher  honours  in  the  defence 
of  Canada.  A  second  attempt  to  in- 
vade this  settlement  was  made  under 
the  American  General  Wadsworth^ 
who,  on  the  13th  of  October,  attack- 
ed Queenstown  with  a  considerable 
force.  He  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
successful  in  carrying  the  position,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  retain  it  long. 
Major-General  Brock  having  come 
up  with  a  small  body  of  men,  com- 
posed of  regular  troops,  militia,  and 
Indians,  a  successful  attempt  was  made 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Americans, 
while  their  attention  was  engaged  by 
an  attack  of  artillery  in  front.  The 
enemy  was  thus  assailed  at  all  points, 
and,  after  a  short  but  spirited  conflict, 
was  completely  defeated.  Brigadier- 
General  Wadsworth,  with  the  whole 
of  his  officers,  and  upwards  of  900 
men,  were  made  prisoners  ;  the  loss  of  |l 
the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  T. 
was  very  considerable.  That  of  the 
British  was  trifling  ;  yet  the  country 
had  to  regret  the  fall  of  Major-Gene- 
ral Brock,  who  perished  in  this  gal- 
lant and  successful  enterprize.  Thus 
were  the  British  arms  once  more  vic- 
torious against  a  prodigious  superi- 
ority of  numbers  ;  and  the  attempt  of 
the  Americans  to  accomplish  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  was  again  defeated. 

The  American  people,  disheartened 
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with  these  repeated  disasters,  seem  to 
have  been  anxious  for  an  adjustment  of 
their  differencefr  with  Great  Britain; 
but  their  government  was  determined 
to  prevent  any  pacific  arrangement 
by  the  terms  which  it  demanded.  An 
armistice  was  proposed  by  the  pre- 
sident, on  condition  that  the  orders 
in  council  should  be  repealed  without 
a  revival  of  the  blockade  ;  that  Ame- 
rican seamen  in  British  ships  should 
be  discharged  ;  and  that  a  stop  should 
be  put  to  their  impressment  in  fu- 
ture. The  advantages  were  thus  to 
be  all  on  the  side  of  America  ;  she  was 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council,  and  to  obtain  the  un- 
conditional discharge  of  all  seamen 
who  had  obtained  certificates  of  Ame- 
rican citizenship.  And  all  this  she 
demanded  as  the  condition  of  her  sus- 

E ending,  for  a  time,  the  operation  of 
er  mighty  means  of -warfare  against 
England  ! — Such  propositions  could 
not  be  acceded  to.  The  president, 
in  another  speech  to  congress,  com- 
plained much  of  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain,  and  indulged  in  numerous 
misrepresentations.  He  repeated  his 
assertion,  that  the  Indians  in  our  ser- 
vice had  committed  the  most  shock- 
ing  cruelties  ;  and  contrasted  our  con- 
duct with  the  pacific  demeanour  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
were  anxious  only  to  promote  civili- 
zation among  these  tribes.  Yet  the 
best  evidence  to  prove  the  humanity 
of  the  British  in  this  respect,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dispatches  of  Majpr- 
General  Brock,  an  ofiicer  whose  me- 
mory will  be  dear  to  every  English- 
man.— "  When  this  contest  com- 
menced," he  said,  "  many  of  the  in- 
dian  nations  were  engaged  in  actual 
war  with  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  endeavours  of 
this  government  to  dissuade  them  from 
it.  From  the  moment  the  war  com- 
menced, they  took  a  most  active  part, 
and  ar!3.earpjd  firm  on  every  occasiont 


They  were  led  yesterday  by  Colonel 
Elliot,  and  nothing  could  exceed  their 
ardour  and  steadiness.  A  few  prisoners 
were  taken  by  them,  whom  they  treat- 
ed with  every  humanity  ,  and  it  affords 
me  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  such 
was  their  forbearance  and  attention  to 
what  was  required  of  them,  that  the 
enemy  sustained  no  other  loss  in  men 
than  what  was  occasioned  by  the  fire 
of  our  batteries." — Such  therefore 
were  the  proposals  of  the  American 
government  for  an  armistice,  and  such 
its  misri'presentations  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  war  had  been  conducted. 
Yet,  confident  as  the  rulers  of  Ame- 
rica were,  they  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  war  was  unpopular; 
that  the  states  of  Massachusets  and 
Connecticut  had  refused  to  furnish 
their  proportions  of  mihtia  towards 
the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier  ; 
and  that  the  finances  were  in  a  state 
of  decay. 

The  Americans  were  destined  most 
unexpectedly  for  a  while  to  enjoy  an 
apparent  triumph  at  sea,  which  the 
confidence  of  the  British  in  the  virtue 
of  their  navy  rendered  at  once  sur- 
prising and  afflicting.  The  Macedo- 
nian frigate  was,  on  the  25th  Decem- 
ber, captured  after  a  severe  and  des- 
perate action  by  the  American  frigate 
United  States.  The  inequahty  in  the 
size  of  the  vessels,  in  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  guns,  and  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  number  of  men,  were  not 
less  striking  in  this  instance  than  ia 
that  of  the  Guerriere.  Yet  the  ac- 
tion was  obstinately  contested,  and 
the  British  frigate  surrendered  only 
in  consequence  of  a  number  of  unto- 
ward accidents  which  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  but  not  till  she  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  which  suffi- 
ciently evinced  the  bravery  and  perse- 
verance of  the  officers  and  crew. — A 
violent  and  unjust  clamour  was  now 
raised  against  the  admiralty  and  the 
government,  which,  however,  was  very 
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easily  put  down,  by  an  impartial  en- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  distressing  events  had  occurred: 
It  was  asked,  why  had  not  the  Mace- 
donian been  manned  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  American  frigate  ?  The 
obvious  answer  was,  that  she  had 
not  been  intended  to  meet  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  called  a  frigate  ;  that  on 
the  extended  scale  of  the  British  navy, 
it  had  not  been  considered  possible, 
and  never  had  been  thought  necessary, 
to  arm  or  man  British  frigates  in  that 
manner.  There  had  been  no  insuffi- 
ciency of  naval  force  on  the  American 
station  at  the  commencement  of  the 
■war  ;  from  Halifax  to  the  West  In- 
cies  there  were  stationed  ships  seven 
times  more  powerful  than  those  of  the 
•whole  American  navy  collected.  But 
to  the, groundless  apprehensions  gene- 
rated in  a  moment  of  disappointment, 
the  best  answer  was  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  observations,  whicb 
may  be  read  with  interest,  when  the 
puny  navy  of  America  shall  cease  to 
be  remembered. 

**  There  are  three  of  the  American 
frigates,  viz.  the  Constitution,  the 
President,  and  the  United  States, 
which  were  originally  intended  for 
line  of  battle  ships,  and  are  of  1600 
tons  burthen,  and  upwards,  admea- 
surement. They  carry  fourteen  twen- 
ty-four pounders,  long  guns,  on  a  side, 
on  their  main-deck,  and  are  armed  on 
their  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  which 
nearly  meet,  with  thirteen  thirty-two 
pounder  carronades  of  a  side,  making 
a  total  of  fifty-four  heavy  guns.  By 
their  capacity  this  battery  is  elevated 
possibly  ten  feet  above  the  lead  water 
line,  from  the  lower  sill  of  the  main- 
deck  ports. 

"  It  is  right  further  to  remark,  that 
this  great  capacity  enables  them  to 
possess  considerably  larger  scuttles  for 
ventilating  them  betwixt  decks,  and 
by  such  combined  power  of  space  and 
air,  they  are  enabled  to  carry  a  com- 


plement of  450  to  500  men.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  portion 
of  their  navy  is  the  elite  of  the  corps, 
has  been  long  in  commission,  and  com- 
manded by  their  best  officers  ;  add  to 
which,  that  they  are  our  own  degene- 
rate sons  that  man  them,  many  of 
whom  are  absolutely  fighting  against 
us  (as  it  were)  with  halters  itbout 
their  necks. 

*'  The  rest  of  their  frigate  navy  are 
like  our  own,  and  of  a  similar  size  and 
cquiptnent. 

"  The  out-cry  made  against  the  go- 
vernment is,  that  this  small  compara- 
tive force  has  not  already  been  swal- 
lowed up.  They,  however,  like  a 
"  mouse  on  Salisbury  plain,"  and  ha- 
ving a  roving  commission,  are  of  course 
not  long  in  one  spot.  When  met  at 
eea  by  the  Guerriere  and  Macedonian, 
two  of  oar  heaviest  frigates  now  in 
com.mission,  the  fight  was  between 
single  ships,  and  the  result  has  been 
known,  to  the  sorrow  certainly  of  all 
lovers  of  their  country.  But  will  it 
be  asserted  by  any  one  that  our  whole 
frigate  navy  must  be  remodelled  in 
consequence  of  this  check,  possibly 
a  salutary  one,  for  our  vanity  might 
require  it ;  would  it  not  be  better 
at  once  to  declare,  that  their  three 
ships,  viz.  the  Constitution,  President, 
and  United  States,  are  line  of  battle 
ships,  having  equipments  in  men  and 
ordnance  and  capacity  equal  thereto, 
and  exonerate  our  captains  of  frigates 
from  going  alongside  of  them,  unless 
assisted  by  some  additional  force.  It 
should  be  remembered  by  the  public 
that  a  captain  of  a  British  32-gun 
frigate  mounting  only  I2-pounder 
carronades,  is  bound  to  fight  any 
single-decked  ship  (meaning  thereby 
*'  gun-deck"  as  contradistinguished 
from  quarter-deck  and  fore-castle, 
though  their  two  platforms  nearly 
meet)  and  consequently  proceeds  into 
battle,  a  -willing  sacrifice  to  the  ho-' 
nour  of  the  flag,  whose  independence 
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he  is  most  certaiHly  bound  to  maintain. 
But  surely  there  should  be  some  bounds 
to  such  honourable  chivalry.  Former- 
ly it  was  necessary,  or  at  least  thought 
so,  for  a  regiment  to  remain  exposed 
to  a  severe  galling  fire  which  possibly 
they  could  not  return  to  advantage, 
merely  because  a  British  soldier  was 
never  to  turn  his  back  on  an  enemy. 
But  such  courage  is  better  managed 
now  a-days,  thanks  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton and  other  able  men  who  have 
learnt  in  his  lordship's  school.  And 
why  not  permit  our  frigates  (of  which 
I  repeat  again  the  Guerriere  and  Ma- 
cedonian are  as  good  specimens  offeree 
as  we  can  bring  ;  and  being  both  taken 
in  single  action,  shews  that  they  are 
not  equal  to  such  frigates  of  the  Ame- 
rican navy  as  before  described)  to  re- 
tire from  such  force,  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  from  two-deck  ships  ? 

"  It  is  said  by  some  who  rather  de- 
light in  exhibitiag  any  loss  of  war 
(this  country  must  in  common  share 
with  other  nations)  as  the  faults  of 
the  persons  whose  cause  they  do  not 
espouse,  that  we  do  not  man  our  ships 
enough.  Why,  say  they,  not  put  the 
same  number  of  men  as  the  American 
frigates  i  The  answer  is  easy,  our 
frigates  cannot  stow  them  ;  and,  if 
stow  them,  or  rather  crowd  them,  they 
could  not  take  the  necessary  supplies 
of  provisions,  for  the  usual  period  of 
a  common  foreign  service.  Our  fri- 
gates of  the  first  class,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Endymion  and  Cam- 
brian, the  former  now  repairing,  and 
the  lutter  either  taken  to  pieces  or 
about  to  be,  are  about  1050  tons,  600 
tons  less  than  either  of  the  frigates 
before  described. 

"  It  may  be  then  said,  and  indeed 
is  already  said,  build  them  ! — This 
certainly  may  be  done,  and  possibly 
will  be  to  a  proper  extent,  if  any  fit 
two-decked  ships  whose  upper  works 
are  in  a  state  of  decay,  can  be  found 
to   cut   down.     It   is    also    possible 


that  the  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  thi<j  great  respon- 
sibility attaches,  may  be  disposed  to 
do  so  {  but  it  requires  considerable 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  ships,  not 
only  as  to  their  state  of  repair,  but 
also  as  to  their  form  of  body,  for  aa 
easy  two-decked  ship  may  be  a  most 
laborious  single-decked  ship,  and  she 
may  be  dismasted  in  the  first  gale  she 
encounters.  Time  must  also  be  given 
for  such  a  process.  It  is  easy  for  per- 
sons who  know  little  of  the  subject 
to  clamour,  why  have  we  not  this  or 
this  ?  the  moment  it  is  wanted.  Do 
our  countrymen,  at  least  the  sensible 
part,  forget  that  our  navy,  with  the 
most  rigid  economy,  costs  us  twenty 
millions  annually,  and  would,  if  such 
prodigality  were  used,  cost  us  thirty 
millions  ?  Do  they  forget"  of  what 
perishable  materials  ships  are  com- 
posed ?  Do  they  forget  that  dreadful 
disease  the  dry  rot  ?  But  suppose 
we  had  three  or  four  or  six,  say  of  this 
description  of  frigates,  like  the  Ame- 
rican ones,  either  by  building  or  cut- 
ting down  larger  ships  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  may  happen,  and  most  likely 
will  happen,  that  they  never  meet  the 
large  Americans.  The  two  finest  fri- 
gates of  ours,  the  Endymion  and  Ca-Ti- 
brian,  have,  I  will  not  say  not  been 
engaged  at  all,  but  certainly  never 
with  a  frigate  of  any  sort. 

"  But  even  admitting  that  we  had 
them,  and  that  they  did  meet,  might 
not  some  of  our  fast-sailing  two-deck- 
ed ships  now  in  the  American  sea* 
be  equally  and  successfully  employ- 
ed— nay  better ;  for  the  certainty  of 
victory,  with  a  comparatively  less  loss, 
would  be  greater.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  consider  that  the  natioo 
should  at  once  vote,  as  it  were,  these 
three  American  sot  disant  frigafeSt 
line  of  battle  shipti,  and  support  a 
man,  and  not  run  his  character  down, 
who  considered  it  right  to  retire  from 
one — they  would  then  be  of  no  more 
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consequence  than  any  other  ship  of 
war ;  and  by  being  liable  to  capture 
by  one  of  our  two-deckers,  are  the 
description  of  ships,  that,  if  the  Ame- 
rican war  could  long  continue,  would 
be  too  expensive  as  frigates,  and  not 
of  force  for  the  line." 

Such  then  was  the  result  of  the  first 
operations  of  this  second  American 
•war,  a  war  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  the  most  unworthy 
motives;  from  a  system  of  pohcy 
which  sought  to  undermine  the  ener- 
gies of  the  British  empire,  and  to  sup- 
port  the  ambition  of  France  ;  to  over- 
whelm the  only  state  which  resisted 
the  arrogance  of  despotism,  and  stood 
manfully  forward  in  defence  of  the  in- 
dependence of  nations.     The  glory  of 


the  British  arms  was  fully  sustained 
by  the  operations  of  that  httle  band 
of  heroes  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Canada  was  entrusted.  The  military 
prowess  of  the  Americans  had  appear- 
ed contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ;  nor  had  their  naval  efforts 
gained  them  any  great  credit  with 
those  who  v/ere  capable  of  reflecting 
on  the  prodigious  advantages  under 
which  their  short-lived  triumphs  had 
been  gained,  and  on  the  energy  and 
resolution  which  had  been  evinced  by 
British  sailors,  even  at  a  moment  when 
all  the  chances  of  war  and  every  com- 
bination of  circumstances  conspired 
against  them  to  a  degree,  which  must 
have  repressed  the  ardour  of  all  but 
those,  in  whom  heroism  is  an  innate 
and  indestructible  principle. 
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The  war  in  Spain  exhibited  at  its 
commencement  a  favourable  view  of 
the  Spanish  character,  and  seemed  to 
open  very  brilliant  prospects  for  the 
continent  of  Europe.  When  the 
power  of  France  over  the  surrounding 
nations  seemed  to  mock  all  resistance  ; 
when  her  armies  had  humbled  some 
of  the  greatest  monarchies,  and  blot- 
ted others  from  the  list  of  independent 
states  ;  when  a  general  feeling  of  sub- 
missive terror  seemed  to  fill  the  minds 
of  the  continental  rulers,  the  patriots 
of  Spain  broke  the  deadly  spell,  and 
bade  defiance  to  their  oppressors.  The 
folly  of  Buonaparte  in  provoking  a 
resistance  of  this  character  and  mag- 
nitude will  be  very  generally  acknow- 
ledged. Spain  he  already  retained  in 
real  vassalage  ;  her  fleets,  her  armies, 
her  resources  of  all  kmds,  were  at  his 
disposal ;  the  decrepid  and  pusillani- 
mous despotism  which  enslaved  this 
fine  country  knew  no  law  but  his  will. 
While  he  transacted  with  such  a  go- 
vernment he  was  safe  ;  but  by  an  un- 
disguised outrage  on  all  h-.vs,  he  made 
his  criminal  views  manifest  to  Europe, 
and  raised  in  the  Spanish  people  that 
patriotism,  of  which  the  other  conti- 
nental nations  no  longer  gave  an  ex- 
ample. By  appointing  the  lowest 
minion  of  his  tyranny  to  govern  Spain, 


he  could  not  have  expected  more  en- 
tire submission,  than  he  already  re- 
ceived from  the  government  which  he 
thus  ridked  every  thing  to  supersede  ; 
while  by  an  act  of  violence  so  palpable 
he  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  pride 
and  excite  the  indignation  of  the  mean- 
est Spaniard.  He  preferred,  how- 
ever, the  gratification  of  his  arro- 
gance to  the  stability  of  his  power  ; 
he  insulted  and  outraged  the  people 
of  Spain  beyond  all  endurance,  and 
called  forth  in  a  bold,  but  undisciplined 
peasantry,  a  spirit  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  overthrew  the  finest  of  his 
legions. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards 
was  warmly  seconded  by  the  genero- 
sity of  the  British  nation.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  a  deter- 
mination to  support  this  people  in 
their  honourable  struggle  was  univer- 
sal among  Eughshmen,  since  the  few 
who  hesitated  were  of  a  character 
that  deprived  their  opinions  of  all 
title  to  regard.  To  what  extent  such 
support  might  be  required,  and  in 
what  shape  it  might  be  most  prudent 
to  afford  it,  were  questions  on  which 
some  difference  of  opinion  did  arise, 
and  which  it  was  difficult  to  settle, 
till  the  character  and  prospects  of  the 
war  should  be  developed.     But  that 
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CTcry  nerve  should  be  strained  to  pro- 
mote this  glorious  contest,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  spirit  which 
the  madness  of  the  enemy  had  created, 
was  the  sentiment  of  every  British 
statesman  of  any  eminence,  and  the 
enthusiastic  desire  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. The  English  saw  with  indigna- 
tion, scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
sufferers,  the  base  and  profligate 
schemes  by  which  the  enemy  sought 
to  subject  a  great  nation  ;  they  recog- 
nised in  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish 
cause,  that  of  justice  and  morahty 
throughout  Europe ;  they  locked 
forward  to  the  deliverance  of  Spain, 
as  the  emancipation  of  a  fine  people 
from  tyranny  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  the  re-establishment  of  a  pow- 
erful state,  which  might  restrain  the 
overweening  ambition  of  France  upon 
the  continent.  Such  were  the  views, 
equally  magnanimous  and  solid,  which 
in  this  country  created  a  deeper  inte- 
rest in  Spanish  affairs,  than  had  before 
been  felt  in  the  transactions  of  any  fo- 
reign state. 

Great  reliance  was  at  first  placed  on 
the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  overwhelming  burst  of  patriotism 
which,  in  the  first  campaign,  seemed 
to  carry  every  thing  before  it,  might 
have  justified  this  confidence.  These 
expectations,  however,  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed ;  no  vigorous  or  efficient 
system  was  pursued  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  ;  no  men  of  such  talent's, 
aS  revolutions  have  called  forth  in 
other  countriep,  appeared,  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  ar- 
mies have  never  borne  any  proportion 
to  the  population  and  resources  of  the 
country  ;  they  have  been  uniformly 
defective  in  discipline  ;  while  their  of- 
ficers have  in  general  been  deficient  in 
all  the  qualities  of  the  military  charac- 
ter, courage  alone  excepted.  The 
Spanish  armies,  hastily  tnlistcd,  were 
too  often  kd  by  their  inexperienced 


officers  into  battle  long  before  they 
had  been  prepared  by  a  previous 
course  of  discipline  ;  and  they  have 
with  wonderful  facifity  been  routed 
and  dispersed.  Down  to  the  period 
ef  which  we  are  now  to  give  an  ac- 
count, the  regular  armies  of  Spain 
had  done  little  towards  the  expulsion 
of  the  enemy  ;  while  the  government 
had  discovered  but  a  slender  portion 
of  that  wisdom  and  vigour,  which  were 
so  loudly  called  for  by  the  awful  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crisis  in  which  they 
were  destined  to  act 

The  character  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution will  account,  in  some  measure, 
for  this  deplorable  inactivity,  which 
has  astonished  all  Europe.  The 
Spaniards  were  not  roused  to  action 
by  the  desire  of  enjoying  more  liberty 
than  they  already  possessed  under  their 
old  government — they  were  not  ani- 
mated by  these  extravagant  aspira- 
tions, which  had  given  a  character  of 
ferociotis  energy  to  the  revolutionary 
career  of  their  neighbours.  An  at- 
tachment to  their  ancient  rulers,  and 
to  the  independence  of  their  country, 
formed  the  basis  of  their  revolution  ;~ 
the  wild  enthusiasm  of  individual  am- 
bition had  little  or  no  share  in  their 
efforts.  The  principle  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  was  the  most  honourable 
which  can  animate  a  people — -love  for 
their  country  and  hatred  of  its  op- 
pressors ;  but  this  principle  is  never  so 
lively  and  active  as  that  which  aspires  to 
individual  aggrandizement  and  glory. 
Fighting  for  the  restoration  of  a  go- 
vernment which  systematically  checked 
the  growth  of  talents,  the  Spanish  pa- 
triot could  have  no  hope  that  liis  most 
distmguished  services  would  ever  se- 
cure for  him  the  highest  rewards  : 
such  reflections  might  not  damp  the 
honest  ardour  of  real  patriotism,  but 
must  have  repressed  that  ^exuberance 
of  genius  which  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  so  imperiously  demanded. 
The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause 
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for  which  so  many  exertions  were  re- 
quired, must  at  once  have  reduced  the 
most  aspiring  to  something  hke  his 
original  obscurity,  and  defrauded  him 
of  the  high  rewards  to  which  he  would 
naturally  look  forward.  Had  the  re- 
volution in  Spain  resembled  that  of 
France — had  the  convulsion  been  so 
great  as  to  resolve  society  into  its  ele- 
ments, and  cast  the  chances  of  future 
rank  and  pre-eminence  on  the  decision 
of  the  sword,  the  mihtary  genius  oi 
Spain  might  have  been  developed,  and 
that  country  might  have  passed  through 
a  scene  of  horrors  to  a  higher  rank  a- 
mong  the  European  states  than  she 
seems  for  the  present  destined  to  attain. 
But  there  is  no  chance  that  even 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
she  could  have  rivalled  revolutionary 
France  in  a  display  of  talent  ;  for  the 
thick  darkness  which  had  obscured 
her  ancient  glory,  could  not  have  been 
instantaneously  dissipated  even  by  the 
most  tiery  revolution.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  in  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  resist  a  powerful  inva- 
der, were  altogether  most  unpropiti- 
ous  to  the  evolution  of  her  natural 
energies  ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that,  although  the  Spanish  pea- 
santry are  both  brave  and  patriotic, 
they  have  too  often  been  doomed  to 
perish  by  the  ignorance  and  folly  of 
their  leaders,  i  t  was  in  the  irregular 
warfare  which  was  now  carried  on  with 
such  zeal  by  the  Guerillas,  that  the  na- 
tional qualities  of  the  Spaniards  were 
displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
This  species  of  warfare  required  no 
very  high  talents  for  its  management  ; 
it  demanded  but  the  local  knowledge, 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  Spa- 
nish peasantry,  and  the  resolute  and 
daring  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pre- 
vailed among  their  chiefs.  Formida- 
ble indeed  were  these  unexpected  and 
invisible  enemies  to  the  French,  of 
whom  incredible  numbers  became  vic- 
tims to  their  fur}-.     It  has  been  said 
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with  truth,  that  if  the  defence  of  Spain 
had  been  committed  to  the  Guerillas 
alone,  although  they  might  have  been 
unable  to  expel  the  invader,  they  would 
never  have  ceased  to  disturb  him  ;  and 
Spain,  by  their  irregular  efforts,  made 
the  only  compensation,  which  in  her 
circumstances  could  be  expected,  for 
that  want  of  system  and  genius  which 
were  to  be  supplied  by  the  generosity 
of  her  allies. 

In  the  Marquis  of  WelHtigton,  who 
had  already  become  illustrious  by  his 
talents,  and  renowned  for  his  exploits, 
the  Spanish  nation  were  destined  to 
find  their  deliverer.  This  great  man, 
before  his  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  armies  in  the  pe- 
/linsula,  had  distinguished  himself  as 
an  able  and  enttM-prising  officer ;  but 
the  field  on  which  he  acted  was  nar- 
row in  comparison,  and  the  events  in 
which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
were  not  much  regarded  in  Europe. 
His  friends,  however,  to  whom  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  his  genius  were 
in  some  measure  known,  hesitated  not 
to  predict  something  great  and  extra- 
ordinary from  his  future  career ;  and 
one  of  his  poHtical  enemies  (but  that 
one  distinguished  alike  by  his  penetra- 
tion and  magnanimity)  made  an  ho- 
Bourable  confession  in  the  British  se- 
nate of-  the  profound  respect  and  en- 
tire confidence  with  which  this  young 
soldier  had  inspired  him.  Little  was 
it  imagined,  however,  with  what  splen- 
did rapidity  these  fond  anticipations 
were  to  be  fulfilled.  The  mind  of 
Lord  Wellington,  equally  solid  and 
comprehensive,  his  genius  at  once  pru- 
dent and  daring,  was  soon  to  find  am- 
ple scope  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  He 
was  sent  out  with  a  handful  of  men  to 
defend  Portugal  against  the  over- 
whelming host  of  the  enemy  ;  with  a 
fine  sagacity  he  seized  and  fortified  a 
position,  which  in  the  meantime  saved 
that  country  ;  and  he  calmly  waited  for 
an  opportunity,  which  he  foresaw  must 
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sooner  or  later  occur,  to  make  the  ene- 
my repent  of  his  usurpation.  When  he 
took  the  conmiand  m  the  peninsula,  he 
found  the  economy  of  the  army  in  a 
state  of  great  confusion  ;  in  an  instant 
he  remedied  every  thing,  and  raised  the 
discipline  of  his  troops  to  as  high  a 
superiority  as  their  valour.  He  disco- 
vered, through  the  mist  of  prejudice, 
the  true  character  of  the  Portugueze 
people  ;  he  saw  that  they  had  the  mate- 
rials of  military  excellence  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  clamour  and  faction,  he  had 
them  turned  into  soldiers,  and  rendered 
worthy  of  fighting  by  the  side  of  Bri- 
tish troops.  He  comprehended  at  once 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  vk^ar  in  all 
its  bearings  ;  he  observed  that  the 
numbers  of  the  French  armies  must,  in 
circumstances  which  he  himself  could 
create,  only  ensure  their  speedy  de- 
struction ;  he  drew  them  round  him 
in  a  country  which  famine  compelled 
them  to  abandon ;  and  he  seized  the 
opportunity  to  destroy  them  in  their 
retreat.  Not  dismayed  by  the  prodi- 
gious advantages  which  his  enemy  pos- 
sessed over  him  in  the  numbers  of  his 
troops,  in  the  resources,  almost  unli- 
mited, which  enabled  him  to  supply 
his  losses  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
and  in  the  possession  of  all  the  strong 
places  of  Spain,  he  seems,  at  an  early 
period,  to  have  formed  the  gigantic 
project  of  destroying  the  French  pow- 
er, and  expelling  the  invader  from  the 
peninsula.  He  knew  the  disposition  of 
his  government,  and  the  ardour  of  his 
country  to  support  him  in  his  grand 
enterprise  ;  but  he  knew  also,  that  the 
military  resources  of  England,  which 
could  be  conveniently  devoted  to  the 
war  in  this  quarter,  were  necessarily 
limited  ;  and  he  was  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  he  should  have  to  en- 
counter in  the  ignorance,  the  false 
pride,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Spanish 
government.  He  was  sometimes  una- 
voidably circumscribed,  and  often  mis- 
ckievously  thwarted  in  his  high  ca- 


reer, yet  did  he  continue  on  all  occa- 
sions to  add  to  the  splendour  of  his 
own  reputation,  and  the  glory  of  the 
British  empire.  The  battles  which  he 
had  hitherto  fought  had  been  brilliant, 
and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  his  charac- 
ter, but  of  his  situation,  that  they  had 
not  proved  decisive  ;  he  had  acted  with 
boldness  and  resolution,  and  had  dis- 
played a  quahty  which  seems  essential 
to  British  commanders — a  confidence 
in  the  valour  of  his  troops,  of  which 
he  has  never  had  cause  to  repent.  He 
entered  on  the  campaign  of  this  year 
with  greater  advantages  than  he  had 
ever  before  possessed — his  army  was 
more  numerous,  and  in  a  higher  state 
of  discipline — the  irregular  efforts  of 
the  Spaniards  promised  a  more  active 
co-operation  than  they  had  hitherto 
afforded,  and  a  prospect  begun  to  open 
that  the  strength  of  France  and  her 
tributary  states  might  find  employ- 
ment in  the  north  of  Europe.  Yet  were 
the  difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves of  a  magnitude  to  have  appalled 
any  other  general ;  for  not  only  were 
there  large  French  armies  in  the  north, 
south,  centre,  and  east  of  Spain,  but 
fortresses  to  reduce,  which  the  enemy 
had  strengthened  by  all  the  ingenious 
resources  of  art.  But  this  great  com- 
mander was  not  to  be  dismayed ;  he 
formed  the  bold  plan  of  advancing  into 
the  centre  of  Spain,  with  an  army,  to 
which  even  one  of  the  enemy's  was  a 
match  in  point  of  numbers — of  storm- 
ing and  reducing  the  strongest  for- 
tresses, and  of  driving  out  the  invaders 
in  the  course  of  one  brilliant  campaign. 
It  is  the  highest  praise  which  can  be 
bestowed  on  Lord  Wellington  to  say, 
that  even  in  the  course  of  this  year  he 
nearly  accomphshed  his  object,  and 
failed  at  last  by  accidents  for  which  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible.  But  the 
character  of  this  illustrious  warrior, 
who  rises  above  his  contemporaries  not 
more  by  the  endowments  of  his  mind 
than  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  will  be 
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best  understood  by  a  simple  narration 
of  his  exploits,  which  have  filled  all 
Europe  with  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  year, 
although  highly  honourable  to  the 
British  arms,  were  not  attended  with 
consequences  of  much  importance. 
The  fine  position  which  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  selected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lisbon,  and  which  his  judi- 
cious exertions  had  rendered  almost 
impregnable,  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
Massena,  who  commanded  a  large  ar- 
my, and  had  promised  to  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea.  The  French  re- 
mained before  the  British  position, 
but  did  not  venture  on  an  attack,  while 
the  British  general,  with  admirable 
self-command,  waited  for  the  moment 
when  the  difficulties  of  the  enemy 
should  compel  him  to  retreat.  Mas- 
sena commenced  a  precipitate  retreat 
accordingly  in  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  British  followed 
him,  and  invested  Almeida,  the  north- 
ern barrier  of  Portugal,  which  they 
reduced,  after  having  gloriously  re- 
pulsed the  enemy,  who  had  hastened 
to  its  relief. — In  the  south,  the  Spa- 
niards had  been  singularly  unfortunate. 
The  death  of  Romana — the  appoint- 
ment  of  Mendizabal,  a  weak  and  con- 
temptible person,  to  succeed  liim — the 
consequent  loss  of  a  considerable  de- 
tachment already  thrown  into  Oliven- 
za,  and,  above  all,  the  treacherous  and 
cowardly  surrender  of  Badajoz,  had 
occasioned  great  confusion.  The  re- 
covery of  this  fortress,  which  had 
been  so  basely  given  up,  was  of  great 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  Lord 
WelUngton  ;  and  he  began  the  siege 
with  vigour — defeated  Soult,  who 
tried  to  relieve  it,  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Albuera,  but  was  at  last 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
by  the  advance  of  the  collected  forces 
of  the  enemy,  which  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  oppose.     A  similar 


result  followed  an  attempt  made  in 
the  end  of  the  year  to  reduce  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  when  Marmont,  after  eva- 
cuating the  whole  north  of  Spain, 
pressed  down  with  a  very  formidable 
army. 

Little,  therefore,  had  been  gained  by 
either  party  in  the  campaign  of  1811. 
On  the  western  frontiers  of  Spain,  the 
British  had  won  nothing  but  glory, 
with  which  they  were  already  cover- 
ed, and  had  succeeded  in  affording  op- 
portunities to  the  Spaniards,  of  which 
the  latter  were  in  no  haste  to  avail 
themselves.  In  the  east  of  Spain,  how- 
ever, the  most  unexpected  misfortune! 
had  befallen  the  Spaniards,  and  those 
provinces  which  had  been  the  theatre 
of  the  bravest  resistance  to  the  in- 
vader, were  almost  entirely  subjuga- 
ted. Suchet,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  Buonaparte  to  conduct  the  war 
in  this  quarter,  where  Spaniards  alone, 
and  Spaniards  commanded  by  the  most 
unfortunate  of  captains,  were  to  be 
opposed,  was  successful  in  all  his  en- 
terprises. Ke  entirely  defeated  Blake 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zaragoza ; 
he  captured  Lerida  and  Tortosa,  and 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  reduced 
Tarragona  to  ashes.  For  a  moment 
the  Catalans  were  struck  with  con- 
sternation, produced  not  more  by  the 
misfortunes  which  they  had  suffered, 
than  by  the  savage  and  vindictive 
cruelty  with  which  their  virtue  had 
been  persecuted.  They  still  retained, 
however,  the  islands  of  Las  Medas  on 
the  eastern  coast ;  they  could  find 
positions  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier, 
and,  above  all,  they  retained  their  for- 
mer spirit  of  patriotism  and  revenge. 
New  armies  were  speedily  raised ; 
their  formation  and  discipline  were 
favoured  by  the  eagerness  of  Suchet 
to  press  forward  on  Valencia  ;  and  the 
province  of  Catalonia  was  once  more 
in  arms.  Blake,  whose  very  name 
was  ominous  to  the  army  which  he 
commanded,  got  into  Valencia  with^ 
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five-and-twenty  thousand  men.  Suchet 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Murviedro 
(theancient  Saguntum)and  Blake  tried 
to  relieve  the  castle  by  fighting  a  ge- 
neral battle  with  the  enemy,  in  which 
he  committed  every  sort  of  blunder, 
and  was  totally  defeated  He  retired 
towards  Valencia,  on  which  the  French 
marshal  advanced  w^ith  rapidity — sur- 
prised and  again  defeated  the  Spa- 
niards— cut  off  the  retreat  of  Blake, 
and  drove  him  into  the  city.  Suchet 
pressed  the  siege — Blake  made  an  a- 
bortive  effort  to  escape  with  his  army, 
and  failing  in  this,  ignominiously  sur- 
rendered himself  and  his  aoldiers  pri- 
soners of  war.  Thus  was  the  east  of 
Spain  overrun  by  the  enemy,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  A  de- 
sire to  relieve  this  fine  country,  form- 
ed one  great  inducement  to  the  Bri- 
tish commander  to  open  the  campaign 
at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  and 
with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pro- 
mised the  greatest  results. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  ope- 
rations which  Lord  Wellington  had 
formed,  that  he  should  first  of  all  make 
himself  master  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz.  Early  in  t'e  month  of  Janu- 
ary, therefore,  the  army  crossed  the 
Agueda,  and  on  the  8th,  the  first  of 
these  fortressesB  was  invested.  Gene- 
ral Hill  was  in  the  meantime  detached 
against  Dombrowski,  who  was  post- 
ed at  Merida,  and  who  retreated  with 
precipitation  on  the  approach  of  the 
British.  General  Hill  next  proceed- 
ed against  Drouet,  who  commanded 
the  fifth  division  at  Almendralejo ; 
but  this  officer  having  been  apprised 
of  the  movements  of  the  British,  re- 
tired upon  Zafra,  leaving  his  stores 
and  ammunition.  By  these  operations, 
Marmont  and  Soult  were  cifectually 
separated  ;  the  country  betwixt  the 
Tagus  and  Guadiana  was  cleared  of 
the  enemy  ;  Drouet  was  thrown  back 
on  Llerena,  and  Badajoz,  which  was 
•con  to  be  attacked,  was,  by  the  occu- 


pation of  Merida,  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremity  for  want  of  provi- 
sions. Soult  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
complete  inactivity  ;  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  left  to  pursue  his  opera- 
tions against  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the 
army  of  Marmont. — The  siege  was 
pressed  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and 
with  astonishing  success.  The  place, 
indeed,  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  enemy ;  on  the  hill  of  St  Fran- 
cisco he  had  constructed  a  redoubt, 
which  communicated  with  three  for- 
tified convents  in  the  suburbs  ;  and  he 
had  in  all  other  respects  discovered 
his  usual  skill  and  activity.  Yet  on  the 
evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  the 
siege  was  begun,  a  detachment  of  the 
division  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Colbourne  of  the  52d,  stormed  and 
carried  the  redoubt  on  the  hill,  took 
some  prisoners,  and  put  their  comrades 
to  the  sword. 

These  important  successes  enabled 
the  British  to  break  ground  near  the 
works.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
a  fire  was  opened  from  the  first  paral- 
lel with  twenty-two  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  three  batteries  ;  and  on  the  same 
evening,  the  besiegers  established 
themselves  in  the  second  parallel,  and 
within  150  yards  of  the  place.  In 
ten  days  from  the  opening  of  the  siege, 
the  approaches  were  completed ;  se- 
veral breaches  were  made  in  the  wall ; 
and  the  resolution  was  taken  to  carry 
the  works  by  storm.  As  Lord  Wel- 
lington did  not  find  it  convenient  to 
advance  his  approaches  so  near  as  had 
been  usual  on  former  occasions,  it  re 
quired  the  highest  efforts  of  gallantry 
to  succeed  in  the  assault.  The  storm- 
ing parties,  in  five  separate  columns, 
composed  of  the  third  and  light  divi- 
sions of  the  army,  and  of  Brigadier 
General  Pack's  brigade,  were  order- 
ed to  advance  ;  that  under  General 
Pack  was  ordered  to  make  a  false  at- 
tack. Lieutenant-General  Picton,  and 
Major-General  Crawford,  both  offi- 
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cers  of  great  talents,  took  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  operations  ;  and  the 
efforts  of  all  the  columns  were  crown- 
ed with  success. — It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance in  this  ailair,  that  the  ar- 
dour and  impetuosity  of  the  troops 
converted  the  false  attack  into  a  real 
one  ;  the  enemy  was  charged  in  this 
direction- — driven  into  his  v^orks,  and 
speedily  subdued.  The  second  bat- 
talion of  the  5th  regiment,  under 
Major  Ridge,  with  the  94'th  regiment, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell, 
gallantly  stormed  the  principal  breach 
in  the  body  of  the  place.  Major  Ge- 
neral M'Kinnon,  with  the  brigade  un- 
der his  command,  came  up  to  their 
support ;  the  defence  was  well  main- 
tained by  the  French  ;  but  all  their 
efforts  were  unavailing.  The  besiegers 
bore  down  all  resistance  ;  but  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  a  very  severe  loss 
was  sustained  by  the  British  army,  in 
the  death  of  Major  General  M'Kin- 
non, who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  storm- 
ing party.  The  loss  of  the  British  in 
this  brilliant  affair,  amounted  to  about 
1200  killed  and  wounded ;  but  the 
conquest  was  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  state  of  the  campaign, 
and  reflected  the  highest  honour  on 
the  British  arms. — In  the  short  space 
often  days,  one  of  the  great  fortresses 
on  the  Portugueze  frontier,  strength- 
ened by  all  the  resources  of  art,  had 
thus  been  wrested  from  the  enemy, — 
a  fortress  which,  when  in  a  state  of 
comparative  weakness,  and  garrisoned 
by  Spaniards,  it  had  t:iken  Mas-ena  a 
whole  month  to  reduce,  supported  as 
he  was  by  an  army  of  110,000  men. 
The  satisfaction  which  this  triumph 
diffused  over  the  country,  was  enhan- 
ced by  the  favourable  report  which 
the  British  commander  gave  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  fipanish  people, 
trom  whom  therefore  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect  in  future  more  zeal 
than  they  had  hitherto  displayed. 
Marmont  had  established  bis  cau' 


tonments  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
with  the  view  of  ensuring  supplies  for 
his  army,  and  supporting  the  opera- 
tions against  Valencia.  He  had  de- 
tached General  Montbrun,  with  5,000 
men,  to  take  the  army  of  Valencia  in 
rear  ;  but  the  general  failed  in  this 
object  as  well  as  in  a  coup  de  maitiy 
which  he  attempted  against  Alicant.— 
Marmont,  however,  collected  a  large 
army  from  the  north  and  centre  of 
Spain  ;  he  advanced  to  Salamanca,  and 
there  he  learned  the  fate  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  which  struck  him  with  asto- 
nishment. He  knew  that  the  garrison 
had  been  strong  ;  that  the  fortifications 
were  in  the  highest  order,  and  had  ne- 
ver imagined  that  the  place  could  have 
been. reduced  with  such  rapidity.  In 
the  official  account  of  this  event,  which 
he  transmitted  to  his  government,  he 
expressed  a  degree  of  surprise,  which 
implied  the  highest  complinient  to  the 
skill  and  valour  of  his  enemies.  He 
advanced,  however,  and  offered  battle 
to  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  British  general,  after  having 
attained  his  object,  would  have  turned 
aside  to  risk  an  engagement  on  terms 
so  unequal.  When  he  found  that  he 
had  no  hopes  of  success  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  retired,  and  placed  his  army 
in  cantonments  along  the  Tormes. 

The  highest  honour  to  which  a  Bri- 
tish subject  can  aspire  is  to  obtain  the 
thanks  of  parliament ;  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  grateful  applause  of  his  coun- 
try. The  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  an  exploit  which  well  merited  this 
honourable  distinction  ;  and  the  mini- 
sters accordingly  hastened  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  moving  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  Lord  Wellington 
and  his  gallant  army,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  pointed  out  with  great  force 
and  precibion  the  distinguis'iirg  fea- 
ture'j  of  the  late  operations.  He  began 
by  stating.  That,  "  in  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  of  this  nature,  there 
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were  two  points  which  more  particu- 
larly called  for  attention,  namely,  the 
importance  of  the  place  wrested  from 
the  enemy,  and  the  vigour  of  the  effort 
used  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  either  of 
these  might  not,  in  some  cases,  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  voting  the  thanks 
6f  the  House,  but,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, both  considerations  combined 
to  call  upon  the  House  to  confer  that 
high  honour.  Of  the  importance  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  it  was  the  only  fortress  of 
liote  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
Portugal,  and  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  Spain.  It  was  originally 
erected  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  point  of 
defence  against  any  invasion  from  Por- 
tugal, and  also  as  a  place  of  arms  to 
facilitate  offensive  operations  in  that 
country,  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  current  of  the  river  on 
which  it  was  placed,  rendered  it  in 
both  points  of  view  highly  important. 
By  its  capture,  the  defence  of  Portu- 
gal was  rendered  complete,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  way  was  opened  almost 
into  the  centre  of  Spain. — Having 
thus  mentioned  the  importance  of  this 
fortress,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  a  few  circumstances,  to  shew 
why  the  capture  of  it  by  the  enemy 
in  1810  could  not  be  prevented.  It 
was  well  known,  as  stated  by  the 
French  commander-in-chief  himself, 
that  the  French  force  destined  for  the 
attack  on  Portugal  was  110,000  men  ; 
of  this  force  27,000  laid  siege  to  Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo.  Lord  Wellington  at 
that  time  had  only  with  him  17,000 
British,  and  14,000  Portugueze,  the 
latter  completely  untried.  The  Bri- 
tish commander-in-chief  never  lost 
sight  of  the  importance  of  relieving 
the  place,  if  possible,  and  to  the  last 
moment  had  the  object  in  view,  but 
the  Portuguese  troops  being  then 
completely  untried,  it  became  a  consi- 
deration of  prudence  how  far  it  was 


advisable  to  try  them  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  disadvantageous.  It 
was  also  to  be  considered,  that  the 
allied  army  must  have  fought  the  ene- 
my with  the  Agueda  in  their  rear, 
and  that  even  if  they  had  defeated  the 
covering  army,  still,  with  the  river  in 
their  rear,  and  embarrassed  as  they  ne- 
cessarily would  be  with  wounded,  it 
was  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
advantage  could  thus  be  gained.  The 
defence  of  Portugal  was  also  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  it  was  not  mere- 
ly one  point  that  was  to  be  attended 
to,  but  the  ultimate  defence  of  the 
country  ;  and  Lord  WeUington  being 
certain  that  he  could  effectually  de- 
fend Portugal  by  having  recourse  to  the 
fines  of  Torres  Vedras,  it  was  essential 
not  to  run  the  hazard  of  wasting  un- 
profitably  the  troops  through  whoni 
that  defence  was  to  be  made.  After 
Marshal  Massena  had  retreated  from 
Portugal,  Lord  Wellington's  attention 
was  again  called  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
but  his  operations  in  that  quarter  were 
interrupted  by  those  of  the  enemy  in 
Estremadura,  to  which  province  the 
pressure  of  the  war  was  necessarily  for 
a  time  removed.  Subsequently  to  the 
cessation  of  these  movements,  other 
circumstances  operated  to  delay  the 
attack  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  was 
well  known  that  there  was  no  bridge 
over  the  Agueda  near  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo, except  the  bridge  of  the  place 
itself;  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  river  was  so  much  swollen 
by  the  mountain  torrents,  that  it  be- 
came impracticable  to  throw  any  bridge 
over  it.  Lord  Wellington  also  judged 
it  expedient,  before  laying  siege  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  have  Almeida  as 
a  depot,  for  which  purpose  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  fortifications  should 
be  restored,  and  he  was  happy  to  state 
that  Almeida  was  now  in  a  respectable 
state  of  defence.— In  the  capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  there  were  many  cir- 
cumstances which  must  be  highly  sa- 
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tisfactory.  When  the  enemy  laid  siege 
to  it  in  1810,  they  completed  the  in- 
vestment on  the  10th  of  June,  and  the 
place  did  not  surrender  by  capitulation 
till  the  llth  of  July.  Lord  Welling- 
ton invested  the  place  on  the  8th  of 
January,  and  this,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  siege  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  19th 
of  that  month.  In  recounting  this,  it 
■was  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  satisfac- 
tion to  observe  the  skill  and  ability 
manifested  by  the  engineers  and  the 
artillery.  Thus  completing  the  proof 
that  in  every  branch  of  our  military 
service  our  superiority  was  decidedly 
manifest — our  infantry,  our  cavalry, 
our  engineers,  our  artillery,  our  com- 
missariat, all  were  proved  to  be  de- 
cidedly superior — a  superiority  result- 
ing from  a  wise  system  at  home  car- 
ried into  practice  by  the  wisdom,  the 
skill,  and  the  exertions  of  our  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Portugal.  The 
enemy  no  longer  vaunted  of  superio- 
rity, no  longer  boasted  of  driving  Bri- 
tish troops  into  the  sea,  it  being  now 
apparent  to  all  the  world,  that  with 
British  hearts  in  British  bosoms  we 
maintained  a  decided  superiority  on 
whatever  element  we  fought. — The 
capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  whilst  it 
was  of  essential  importance  to  those 
great  interests  which  we  were  engaged 
in  supporting,  was  a  blow  to  the  ene- 
my which  he  did  not  expect.  It  was 
not  conceived  possible  that  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  could  have  been  taken  in  ele- 
ven days.  The  calculation  made  upon 
scientific  rules  was,  that  it  might  held 
out  for  twenty  four  or  twenty  five 
days.  Lord  Wellington,  however, 
was  aware  of  the  importance  of  rapi- 
dity, and  the  most  unparalleled  exer- 
tions were  made,  which  were  happily 
crowned  with  success.  The  enemy 
had  not  the  slightest  expectation  of 
8uch  an  event,  and  he  knew  that  Mar- 
«hal  Marmont  calculated  on  being  in 


good  time  on  the  29th  of  January  to 
relieve  the  place — for  which  purpose 
the  French  commander  was  collecting 
troops  from  different  quarters,  and  to 
do  this  necessarily  weakened  the  force 
in  other  parts. — Whether,  therefore, 
they  considered  the  importance  of  the 
place  itself,  the  indefatigable  exertions 
used  to  achieve  its  capture  in  so  short 
a  time,  or  the  importance  of  the  suc- 
cess with  a  view  to  further  operations 
which  were  planned  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton, he  thought  their  lordships  must 
agree  that  the  commander  and  the  ar- 
my deserved  their  thanks.  Whatever 
opinions  there  might  exist  as  to  the 
policy  of  our  operations  in  Portugal, 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  skill  and  abi- 
lity of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  the 
bravery  and  spirit  of  the  army  which 
he  commanded.  Justice,  as  well  as 
policy,  demanded  that  they  should  up- 
hold the  honour  and  the  character  of 
our  commanders  and  our  armies.  To 
do  this  was  true  policy  ;  for  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  to  our  officers  and 
to  our  army,  who  so  skilfully  and  so 
bravely  defended  Portugal  and  defeat- 
ed the  enemy,  we  must  be  indebted, 
if  the  necessity  should  arise,  for  the 
defence  of  our  own  shores.  His  lord- 
ship concluded  by  moving  the  thanks 
of  the  House  to  General  Lord  Vis- 
count Wellington,  for  the  skiU,  abi- 
lity, and  indefatigable  exertions,  and 
consummate  wisdom,  manifested  by 
him  in  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.** 
When  a  similar  vote  was  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  General 
Tarleton,  who  had  never  been  very 
forward  to  approve  of  the  policy  of 
the  war  in  Spain,  **  begged  to  add 
a  few  expressions  of  admiration,  flow- 
ing not  merely  from  his  lips,  but 
dictated  by  his  heart.  It  was  im- 
possible," he  said,  "  to  add  any  thing, 
by  brilliancy  of  description,  to  the 
lustre  of  the  late  transaction  ;  but 
as  the  oldest  general  in  that  House, 
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he  wished  to  point  out  in  it  some  cha- 
racteristic marks  of  British  gallantry. 
Whether  the  skill  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  or  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
were  referred  to,  he  defied  any  nation 
to  produce  an  example  of  similar  splen- 
dour, of  troops  so  steady  under  arms, 
or  so  silent  in  attacks  made  under  co- 
ver of  the  night.  If  the  leader  of  any 
of  our  columns  were  disabled,  the  ef- 
forts of  his  troops  were  not  relaxed. 
When  what  was  technically  called  "  the 
forlorn  hope"  was  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  the  assault,  instead  of 
350  volunteers,  which  were  required, 
no  less  than  700  men  instantly  offered 
themselves  from  only  two  regiments. 
He  would  not  waste  the  time  of  the 
House  by  further  dilation,  since  it  was 
impossible  for  the  genius,  the  elo- 
quence, the  research,  or  the  memory, 
of  all  its  members  to  produce  an 
achievement,  whose  glory  at  all  equal- 
led the  splendour  of  the  capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo."  The  motions  were 
agreed  to  nem.  dis. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  form  in 
which  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
towards  the  Earl  of  Wellington  was 
expressed.  A  message  from  the  Prince 
Regent  was  sent  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  recommending  the  grant 
of  an  annuity  to  this  illustrious  offi- 
cer ;  and  upon  moving  the  resolu- 
tion upon  this  message,  Mr  Perceval 
spoke  in  the  following  terms  : — "  I 
cannot  think  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  trouble  the  committee  with 
many  observations  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  give  their  most  cordial  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  propose,  in  con- 
formity to  the  gracious  message  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  fail  to  recollect, 
or  that  the  nation  at  large  should  fail 
duly  to  appreciate,  the  various  great 
and  distinguished  services  which  have 
marked  the  brilliant  career  of  ipy  Lord 


Wellington  in  the  course  of  the  late 
campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Al- 
though differences  of  opinion  may  ex- 
ist with  respect  to  the  expediency  and 
policy  of  the  efforts  which  Great  Bri- 
tain has  been,  and  is  now  making  in 
the  peninsula,  I  am  persuaded,  sir,  that 
those  differences  of  opinion  will  form 
no  ground  of  dissent  from  the  present  > 
motion.  Thequestion  before  us  is,  whe-  I 
ther  the  officer  selected  in  the  first  in-  ' 
stance  by  his  majesty,  and  subsequent- 
ly confirmed  by  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  direct  the  military 
operations  in  the  peninsula,  has,  or  has 
not,  conducted  himself  with  such  dis- 
tinguished zeal,  and  such  consummate 
professional  ability,  as,  while  it  does 
infinite  honour  to  himself,  does  infi- 
nite honour  to  the  country,  whose  ar- 
mies he  was  appointed  to  command  ? 
Sir,  the  impression  of  the  House  on 
this  subject  is  evident ;  and,  under 
such  an  impression,  1  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  gratuitous  trespass  on  their  time, 
to  enter  into  any  detail  of  those  vari- 
ous achievements  of  the  gallant  earl, 
which  have  on  former  occasions  recei- 
ved the  distinct  and  repeated  approba- 
tion of  parliament.  The  circumstan* 
ces  under  which  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  has,  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  exercised  the  royal  authority, 
have  prevented  him  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod from  adequately  marking  the  high 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  me- 
rits of  that  uisinguished  general.  His 
royal  highness,  however,  has  availed 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring on  Lord  Wellington  the  ho- 
nours which  are  so  justly  his  due.  It 
is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  as  the 
services  of  the  gallant  earl  were  the 
latest  object  of  reward  to  the  royal  au- 
thority, which  for  the  last  year  has 
been  in  abeyance,  so  they  are  the  first 
object  of  reward  to  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage who  has  assumed  the  unrestrict- 
ed exercise  of  that  authority.  Our 
own  conviction  of  the  merits  of  Lor4 
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Wellington  is  well  known.  But  the 
committee  will  observe  that  Great  Bri- 
tain does  not  stand  single  in  the  opi- 
nion which  she  entertains  of  his  deserts. 
They  have  been  the  uniform  theme  of 
the  applause  of  our  allies,  an  applause 
peculiarly  manifested  at  the  close  of 
the  last  distinguished  operation  in 
which  Lord  WeUington  was  engaged  ; 
for  when  the  tidings  of  that  great  vic- 
tory reached  the  Spanish  government, 
they  marked  their  sense  of  its  value  by 
a  signal  and  honourable  stamp  of  their 
high  approbation.  To  the  merit  of 
this  service  indeed  the  recent  dispatch- 
es of  the  enemy  themselves  afford  am- 
ple testimony.  Those  dispatches  de- 
clare that  the  occurrence  appears  in- 
comprehensible. In  the  first  instance, 
the  French  general  speaks  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  fortress  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  boasts  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  he  has  made  to  relieve  it, 
holding  out  to  his  master  expectations 
of  the  most  glorious  resixlt  to  the  French 
arms.  But  when  he  subsequently  learns 
that  this  fortress,  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  take  nine  or  ten 
days  to  subdue,  was  reduced  in  as 
many  minutes,  astonishment  and  dis- 
may took  the  place  of  confidence  and 
elation. — Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
committee  will  unanimously  agree  with 
me,  that  we  have  but  one  duty  to  per- 
form on  the  present  occasion,  and  that 
is,  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  grant  to 
the  Earl  of  Wellington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  support  the 
dignity  which  has  been  so  richly  earn- 
ed, and  so  promptly  conferred.  I 
therefore  move,  '  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  committee,  that  the  annual 
turn  of  2,0001.  net,  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
of  Great  Britain,  to  enable  his  majes- 
ty to  grant  the  said  annuity  to  Gene- 
ral the  Earl  of  Wellington,  in  addition 
t-o  the  annuity  already  granted  by  par- 


liament to  the  said  earl,  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  contained  in  that 
grant,  in  consideration  of  the  eminent 
and  signal  services  performed  by  him 
in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  distin- 
guished exploits  in  the  campaigns  ia 
Spain  and  Portugal." 

Mr  Canning  declared,  "  that  had  he 
anticipated  any  possible  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  motion  before  the  com- 
mittee,it  would  havebeen  on  the  amount 
of  the  grant,  which,  in  compliance  with 
the  gracious  message  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, it  was  proposed  to  make  to  the 
noble  and  gallant  earl  who  was  the  just 
object  of  his  royal  highness's  favour 
and  recommendation.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  had  a  suggestion  to  increase 
the  grant  been  reduced  to  a  formal  pro- 
position, he  should  certainly  have  vo- 
ted for  it,  had  he  not  been  withheld 
by  the  wish  that  such  a  question  should 
pass  the  House  with  unanimity.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  be  capable  of  judg- 
ing with  the  skill  of  a  tactician  the 
conduct  of  mihtary  men  and  mihtary 
measures,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
any  man,  however  ignorant  of  military 
affairs,  to  look  at  what  had  been,  and 
what  was — to  consider  the  former  and 
the  present  state  of  the  peninsula — to 
recollect  the  existing  feelings  of  the 
country,  and  those  feelings  when  that 
eminent  and  distinguished  commander. 
Lord  Wellington,  was  appointed  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  British  ar- 
my— without  paying  him  that  homage 
of  applause  which  his  unrivalled  talents 
and  unwearied  exertions  so  loudly  de- 
manded."— Some  opposition  had  been 
made  to  the  proposed  grant  on  account 
of  the  distresses  of  thccountry.  ''Good 
God  1"  exclaimed  Mr  Canning,  "  let 
the  state  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures be  what  they  may,  and  no  maa 
laments  the  depression  which  they  suf- 
fer more  than  myself,  is  this  a  period 
when  Englishmen  are  to  be  advised — 
not  to  purchase  mihtary  glory,  for 
that  is  already  our  owa — but  to  ab- 
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stain  from   expressing   gratitude   for 
such  services  as  Lord  Wellington  has 
performed,    because,    forsooth,   there 
is  a  class  of  the  community  whose  dis- 
tresses we  pity — whose  distresses  we 
■would    most    willingly    relieve — but 
•whose  distresses,  I  believe  from  my 
ioul,  would  be  infinitely  aggravated, 
if,   by  listening  to  such  suggestions, 
we  were  to  consent  to  degrade  the 
national  character. — He  declared  that 
he  looked  upon  Lord  Wellington  as 
a  pre-eminently   able  and   successful 
commander.     Let  the  committee  re- 
collect that  Lord  Wellington  was  sent 
out  to   save  Portugal,  at  a  moment 
when  Portugal  was  in  extreme  dan- 
ger, and  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  was  no  question  with  respect  to 
her  safety.     Let  the  committee  recol- 
lect, that  when  Lord  Wellington  was 
sent  out  to  endeavour  to  save  Portu- 
gal, he  was  empowered  after  that  first 
service  to  extend  his  exertions  to  Spain, 
then  in  a  state  approaching  to  despe- 
ration, and  that  after  having  perform- 
ed that  first  service  in  Portugal,  the 
noble  and  gallant  lord  did  extend,  and 
successfully  extend,  his  operations  to 
Spain.     To  the  one  country  he  had 
given    salvation — to    the  other  hope. 
When  such  homage  had  been  paid  to 
this  distinguished  individual   by  the 
countries  w^hich  he  had  so  essentially 
assisted,  was  it  becoming  in  his  own 
country  to  doubt  his  deserts  ?  For  his 
part,   he  could  not  persuade  himself 
that  there  was  a  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  when  he  saw  that  the 
-first  act  of  those  prerogatives  which 
had  lain  dormant  so  long,  (how  pro- 
perly he  would  not  now   argue)  was 
to  mark  with  distinguished  honour  the 
individual  whom,  by  a  singular  and  il- 
lustrious coincidence,  it  was  the  last 
act  of  those  prerogatives  to  mark  with 
distinguished  honour,  would  hesitate 
to  hail  with  joy  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed him  of  sharing  in  that  general  sen- 


timent of  applause  and  gratitude  which 
pervaded  the  whole  community.  What 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  countries 
who  had  the  most  immediate  means  of 
ascertaining  his  merits  ?    In  addition 
to  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiera,  con- 
ferred on  him  in  Portugal,  a  revenue 
of  5,0001.   a  year  had  been  granted 
him.     As    captain-general   of  Spain,     j 
Lord  Wellington  had  a  salary  offer-     } 
ed  to  him  of  5,0001.  a  year ;  and  as 
marshal  of  Portugal,  7,0001.  a  year. 
These  sums,  amounting  to  17,0()0l.  a 
year,  were  granted  for  services  by  the 
foreign  countries  in  which  those  ser- 
vices had  been  performed.    These  re- 
wards,  however,   offered   by  foreign 
gratitude,  were  declined  by  the  distin- 
guished person  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed.    "  No,"  said  that  truly  no- 
ble lord,  "  in  the  present  situation  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  I  will  not  receive 
these  rewards.     I  have  only  done  my 
duty  to  my  country  ;  and  to  my  coun- 
try alone  I  will  look  for  recompense." 
From  the  vote  of  this  night  no  fair  in- 
ference could  be  drawn  either  in  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  war  ;  the 
two  subjects  were  entirely  separate  and 
unconnected.     But,  guarding  himself 
from  being  supposed  to  ground  the 
vote  which  he  should  give  on  that  con- 
sideration, he  might,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  the  last  achieve- 
ment of  the  noble   and  gallant  earl, 
whatever  might  be  its  mihtary  merit,    ^ 
would  have  a  moral  effect,  which,  at     3 
the  present  critical  moment,  must  ope- 
rate most  powerfully  throughout  the 
peninsula,  by  preventing  those  dazzling 
consequences  which  the  glories  of  a  ri- 
val general  might  otherwise  occasion. 
It  was  an  event  happy  and  auspicious, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  its  parallel  in  military 
history,  out-running  as  it  did,  not  more 
the  sober  expectations  of  those  who 
were  friends  to  its  Fuccessful  termina- 
tion, than  the  feari  of  a  provident  ene- 
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my.     With  respect  to  the  cause  of 
Spain,  of  that  cause  he  did  by  no  means 
despair.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
there  were  some  recent  circumstances, 
and  more  particularly  the  renovation 
and  re-invigoration  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, which  held  out  a  brighter 
hepe  than  any  which  could  hitherto 
have  been  cherished,  which  called  upon 
the  British  government  not  to  contract, 
but  to  extend  their  operations,    and 
which  not  merely  justified  them  for 
the  exertions  which  they  had  hitherto 
made,  but  reflected  on  their  efforts  the 
highest  commendation. — He  repeated 
his  wish,  that  the  sum  to  be  granted  to 
the  noble  and  gallant  earl  were  larger. 
It  was  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  services,  moreespecially  when 
it  was  considered  how  much  he  had  had. 
in  his  power,  and  how  much  he  had 
rejected  ;  but  being  anxious  to  avoid 
any  thing  like  dissent  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, he  would  not  press  the  adoption 
of  a  larger  sum.     He  was  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  would  cheer- 
fully and  unanimously  join   with  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  in 
the  noblest  exercise  of  the  regal  prero- 
gatives, by  evincing  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  to  a  distinguished  indivi- 
dual who  had  rendered  himself  an  ho- 
nour to  the  preeent  age,  and  an  exam- 
ple to  posterity.'* 

An  event  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  Spanish  cause  occurred 
about  this  period.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernment, hitherto  so  weak  and  ineffi- 
cient, was  changed  ;  a  new  executive 
was  estabhshed,  and  the  Duke  del  In- 
fantado  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  duke  and  his  colleagues  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  warm  attachment 
to  Great  Britain,  and  by  their  zeal 
and  patriotism  in  the  cause  of  their  un- 
happy country  ;  sanguine  hopes  were 
therefore  entertained  of  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  this  revolu- 
tion. Every  one  had  seen  with  regret 
that  there  had  been  hitherto  neither 


energy  nor  decision  in  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment. The  minds  of  its  chiefs  did 
not  seem  to  have  risen  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  crisis,  and  while  the  Spanish 
nation  was  full  of  patriotism  and  vi- 
gour and  courage,  bearing,  and  ready 
to  bear,  any  thing  rather  than  submit 
to  the  invader,  they  alone  appeared 
tame,  unanimated  spectators  of  the 
struggle.  A  new  era,  however,  arri- 
ved, and  brighter  prospects  began  to 
open. 

On  a  motion  respecting  the  usual 
subsidy  to  Portugal,  a  short  discussion 
occuri-ed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  the  character  and  services  of 
the  Portugueze,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  war  after  the  late  brilliant  events, 
were  alluded  to. 

The  Prince  Regent's  message  re- 
specting Portugal  having  been  referred 
to  a  committee  of  supply.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  rose  and  said,  "  that  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  a  motion  on  the 
subject,  he  did  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  trespass  oa 
their  patience  at  any  considerable 
length,  or  to  adduce  many  arguments 
to  shew  the  expediency  of  affording 
that  assistance  to  Portugal  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  parlia- 
ment at  former  periods,  when  the  ad- 
vantages attendant  upon  it  were  by  na' 
means  equally  evident.  Indeed,  the 
question  appeared  to  him  to  be  drawn 
into  such  a  narrow  compass,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to 
doubt  the  pruiciple  of  ejcpediency  on 
which  the  proposed  grant  rested,  un- 
less one  of  the  following  propositions 
were  affirmed,  viz.  that  it  was  so  fun- 
damentally wrong  to  subsidize  any  fo- 
reign power,  that  no  application  of 
that  nature  ought  to  be  made  to  par- 
liament ;  or  that  the  state  of  the  war 
in  the  peninsula  was  such,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  treaties  by  which  the 
two  countries  were  so  closely  united, 
ootwithstaading  the  glorious  successes 
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of  our  arms,  and  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  faith  which  parliament  had  so 
.  repeatedly  pledged  on  the  subject,  no 
further  exertion  should  be  made  by- 
Great    Britain,   but  that    Spain    and 
Portugal  should  be  left  to  the  dread- 
ful fate  which  awaited  them.     Unless 
one  of  these  two  grounds  was  taken, 
he  confessed  himself  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  the  present  proposi- 
,tion  could  be  opposed.     It  was   far 
from  his  wish  to  reagitate  those  to- 
pics which  at  former  periods  had  gi- 
ven rise  to  such  controversy.     It  was 
unnecessary  to  recur  to  them  in  order 
to  sustain  the  motion  with  which  he 
should  conclude.     Nor  would   it   be 
politic  to  recur  to  them  ;  for  he  was 
persuaded,  that  if  the  committee  should 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the 
same  pecuniary  support  ought  to  be 
extended  to  Portugal  as  was  given  in 
the  last  session,  they  would  also  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  it  ought  to 
be  done  with  as  much  unanimity  as 
possible  ;   for  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  might  have  existed  in  parha- 
ment  at  a  time  when  the  experiment  of 
assisting  Portugal  had  not  been  tried, 
now  that  it  had  been  tried,  and  proved 
successful,  he  trusted  that  a  general 
disposition  would  ultimately  be  mani- 
fested to  mark,  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
the  approbation  with  which  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  regarded  the   Portu- 
gueze  in  the  common  cause,  and  the 
fidelity  which  they  had  manifested  un- 
der those  numerous  circumstances  of 
extreme  peril  and  dif&culty,  to  which 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  war  had 
necessarily  exposed  them.     Without, 
therefore,  dwelling  at  any  length  on 
the  topics  to  which  he  had  alluded,  he 
would  just  call  to  the  recollection  of 
the  committee,  that  when  the  princi- 
ple   of  the  present    proposition    was 
broached  two  years  ago,  a  great  dis- 
position existed  in  parliament  to  doubt 
whether  any  military  exertions,  which 
it  might  lend  occasionally  to  Portugal, 


could  be  ultimately  successful.   Many- 
gentlemen  of  high  military  character 
seemed  inclined    to  believe   that   the 
Portugueze  army,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  that  proposition  to  raise  and 
subsidize,  could  never  be  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  discipline,  as  to  render 
it  efficiently  serviceable.  The  division, 
on  that  occasion,  exhibited  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  honourable  gentlemen,  that  the 
encouragement,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  held  out  by  the  proposition,  was 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  expence 
of  it.     Those,  however,  who  enjoyed 
more  intimate  means  of  judging  of  the 
probable  result,  pressed  the  vote  upon 
the  House  ;  it  was  passed  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  efforts  made  in 
Portugal  in  consequence,  were  such, 
that  in  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
even  those  who  had  opposed  the  pro- 
position in  the  first  instance,  candidly 
allowed  that  it  had  been  productive  of 
the  most  advantageous  results.     Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  proposition  was 
again  brought  forward,  those  who  had 
voted  against  it  in  the  first  instance, 
abstained    from  a  repetition    of  that 
vote  ;  representing,  however,   at   the 
same  time,  that  although  they  admit- 
ted that   the  measure  had  produced 
great  advantage,  yet  that,  after  all,  the 
efforts  of  the  combined   British  and 
Portugueze  armies  had  ended  only  in 
shutting  them  up  in  the  lines  of  Cin- 
tra,  and  leaving  the  enemy  in  posses- 
sion of  the   remainder   of  Portugal. 
At  lea*  the  committee  would  feel  that 
this  obstacle  to  an  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  was   removed  ;  for 
the  vote  of  the  last  session  had  enabled 
Lord  Wellington  to  drive  the  enemy 
over   the   frontier,    and   expel    thcni 
wholly   from    Portugal.     Parliament, 
therefore,  was    now    called   upon    to 
contemplate  a  system,  not  which  might 
lead,  but  which  actually  had  led,  to  the 
most  brilliant  success.     The  commit- 
tee, in  coming  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  present  resolution,  would  be  di- 
vested of  all  those  difficulties  which 
had  heretofore  existed  on  the  subject. 
He  would,  however,  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  principle  upon  which 
the  present  proposition  rested.  If  ever 
there  was  a  question  of  subsidy  which 
could  be  maintained  on  sound,  legiti- 
mate, and  justifiable  grounds,  it  was 
this.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  subsi- 
dizing a  power  with  which  we  were 
connected  by  a  kind  of  natural  feeling. 
Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  subsidy  ;  for  the  mea- 
sure afforded  such  effectual  aid  to  the 
British  army,  charged  as  that  army 
was  with  important  operations,  com- 
prehending our  own  essential  interests, 
that  the  money  might  with  propriety 
be  voted  en  that  view  of  the  subject 
alone,  and  without  any  particular  re- 
ference to  Portugal ;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  admit,  that  all  those  splen- 
did exertions  of  Lord  Wellington 
would  have  fallen  very  far  short  of 
their existingextent,  had  thatnoblelord 
been  deprived  of  the  support  of  that 
part  of  the  army  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  liberal  policy  on  which  the  pre- 
sent proposition  was  founded.  That 
such  v^ras  the  true  character  of  the 
Portugueze  army  was  felt  by  the  ene- 
my at  Busaco,  who  considered  it  as 
British,  and  attributed  it  to  Lord 
Wellington  as  a  stratagem  of  war,  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  alluring  an  attack, 
he  had  clothed  the  British  soldiers  in 
the  Portugueze  uniform.  Another 
ground  for  granting  this  sum  was,  that 
it  would  be  applied  and  administered 
under  the  inspection  of  British  officers. 
Never  had  any  subsidy  been  afforded, 
for  the  faithful  application  of  which 
such  complete  security  existed  as  this 
to  the  government  of  Portugal.  There 
was  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
subject.  This  was  not  money  granted 
to  Portugal  in  exoneration  of  any 
charges  which  she  might  fairly  be  ex- 


pected to  bear  herself.  The  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  had  frequently 
on  former  occasions  been  accused  of 
thus  unnecessarily  subsidizing  foreign 
powers.  But  this  remark  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  Portugal.  It  was  a  satis- 
factory and  interesting  fact,  and  one 
which  he  was  sure  the  committee 
would  learn  with  pleasure,  that  such 
had  been  the  financial  exertions  of 
Portugal,  that  at  the  present  moment, 
after  all  the  efforts  of  the  war,  after 
the  country  had  been  in  the  tempora- 
ry possession  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
been  drained  even  by  that  temporary 
possession,  the  revenue  of  Portugal, 
applicable  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  was  at  a  higher  point  than  before 
the  commencement  of  the  contest. 
The  Portugueze  government  was  ia 
the  actual  collection  of  a  great  re- 
venue, and  cherished  hopes  that  by 
measures  now  in  progress,  that  reve- 
nue would  be  considerably  increased. 
They  came  to  the  British  parliament 
only  to  assist  them  in  making  those 
exertions  adequate  to  the  great  cause 
in  which  the  two  countries  were  so 
deeply  interested.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  he  trusted,  that  although 
there  might  be  ground  for  doubting 
the  expediency  of  such  a  proposition 
as  tTie  present,  when  originally  made, 
yet  as  the  experience  of  the  two  last 
years  had  completely  disproved  the 
soundness  of  those  apprehensions,  the 
committee  would,  by  an  unanimous 
decision,  mark  the  feeling  of  respect 
which  they  entertained  for  the  exer- 
tions and  for  the  fidehty  of  Portugal ; 
for  it  was  a  proud  circumstance  for 
that  country,  that  when  it  was  over- 
run for  a  time  by  the  enemy — when 
the  British  army,  actuated  by  motives 
of  profound  military  policy,  retired  to 
Torres  Vedras,  that  they  might  again 
advance  with  greater  effect — the  faith 
of  the  Portugueze  remained  inviolate; 
there  was  not  the  most  momentary  ad* 
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herence  on  their  part  to  the  enemy  ; 
they  submitted  to  all  the  military  in- 
flictions wiiich  their  firmness  occasion- 
ed ;  they  bore  the  devastation  of  their 
country  without  repining  ;  and  in  no 
single  instance  were  they  false  to  the 
common  interest."  The  noble  lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  following  resolu- 
lion  : — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
two  miUions,  be  granted  to  his  majes- 
ty, to  enable  him  to  continue  to  main- 
tain in  his  pay  a  body  of  Portugueze 
troops,  and  to  give  such  further  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  goTernraent  of 
Portugal,  as  the  nature  of  the  contest 
in  which  his  majesty  is  engaged  may 
appear  to  him  to  require." 

Mr  Freemantle  was  almost  the  only 
member  who  opposed  this  grant.  He 
■••  denied  that  the  noble  lord  had  satis- 
fied his  mind  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  proposed  grant.  The 
noble  lord  had  adverted  not  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  war,  but  to  the  par- 
ticular state  of  Portugal.  To  all  that 
the  noble  lord  had  said  in  praise  of  the 
exertions  of  Portugal  he  heartily  sub- 
scribed. But  he  could  not  allow  an 
additional  burden  of  two  miUions  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  country,  without 
bringing  back  to  the  recollection  of 
the  committee  the  original  object,  for 
the  attainment  of  which  this  grant  was 
in  the  first  instance  voted.  That  ob- 
ject had  failed  ;  and  therefore  to  con- 
tinue such  grants,  was  merely  to  per- 
severe in  a  system  of  lavish  expendi- 
ture, from  which  no  satisfactory  result 
could  be  expected.  When  the  first 
grant  of  this  nature  w^as  proposed,  it 
was  to  afford  British  aid  towards  res- 
cuing Spain  from  the  gripe  of  France. 
At  that  time  he  concurred  most  cordi- 
ally with  the  whole  country  in  the  effort. 
But  four  years  have  elapsed,  and  not 
an  inch  of  ground  having  been  gained, 
he  had  a  right  to  alter  his  opinion  on 
the  subject.    So  far  were  we  from  ha- 


ving emancipated  Spain,  that  we  had 
not  a  single  man  there,  nor  could  we 
entertain  a  rational  prospect  of  making 
any  impression  on  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.    He  put  it  to  the  committee, 
whether  if  four  years  ago  the  merely 
remaining  in  Portugal  had  been  descri- 
bed as  the  ultimate  object  of  our  ef- 
forts, the  proposition  to  make  those 
efforts  would  have  been  received  with 
that  acclamation  and  support  which 
actually  accompanied  it  ?  In  objecting 
to  the  present  motion,  he  felt  that  he 
trod  on  ground  not  most  popular  just 
then,  of  course  he  should  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  gentlemen  opposite  ;  he 
should  also  have  to  contend  with  many 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  general  ha- 
bit of  political  accordance.     But  so 
strong  was  his  conviction  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  felt  it  imperative  upon 
him  to  express  his  opinion.     He  had 
patiently  listened  to  every  argument 
and  opinion  connected  with  it,  both  ia 
parliament  and  in  private  society,  but 
hitherto  no  one  had  been  able  to  per- 
suade him  that,  under  the  present  cir- 
cum.stances,   Great  Britain  ought  to 
persevere  in  a  system  so  lavish,  that  it 
must  eventually  lead  to  her  utter  de- 
struction.    It  was  on  the  ground  of 
ex  pence  that  he  argued  against  the 
motion.    We  had  failed  in  every  effort 
which  we  had  made  to  drive  the  ene- 
my from  Spain.     We  had  failed,  not 
from  any  want  of  courage  in  our  troops, 
not  from  any  want  of  skill  in  our  offi- 
cers, but  from  a  want  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  from  a 
want  of  that  assistance  which  we  ex- 
pected from  them,  and  which  we  had 
a  right  to  expect.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  committee  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  details  of  the  war  in  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  but  he  would  implore  them 
to   pause  before    they  fruitlessly  ex- 
pended two  millions  of  the  public  mo- 
ney.    Let  them  consider,    that  two 
millions  was  near  one -sixth  of  the  pro»- 
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duce  of  the  Income  Tax.  Let  thera 
look  at  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
the  country,  and  endeavour  to  devise 
the  means  of  diminishing,  rather  than 
of  augmenting  it.  The  present  annual 
expenditure  of  Great  Britain  amount- 
ed to  nearly  300,000,000  !  He  would 
defy  any  minister  to  maintain  the  pre- 
sent expenditure  of  the  country,  with 
resources  so  diminished,  and  trade  and 
commerce  so  circumstanced.  He  need 
only  refer  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman to  what  he  had  stated  last  year, 
when  proposing  a  subsidy  for  Portu- 
gal— when  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a  petition  from  the  manufacturers, 
complaining  of  the  decay  of  trade, 
and  praying  some  relief.  On  that 
occasion,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  afford  the  relief  prayed  for, 
until  Buonaparte  had  altered  his  pro- 
hibitory decrees.  Since  then  the  ruler 
of  France  had  increased  them,  and, 
therefore,  the  situation  of  the  country 
in  that  respect  was  worse.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  «hould  most 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  House  to 
adopt  economy — to  diminish  the  ex- 
penditure, and  make  it  more  commen- 
surate with  the  means  of  the  country. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  the  re- 
venue of  Portugal  was  materially  im- 
proved since  the  former  subsidy  was 
voted  by  parliament.  If  so,  she  had 
no  right  whatever  to  call  upon  Great 
Britain  for  further  aid  ;  the  increase  of 
the  revenue  of  Portugal  ought  to  be 
apphed  to  the  maintenance  of  her 
army,  especially  as  our  revenue  was  on 
the  decline.  If  England  was  menaced 
with  a  foreign  invasion,  would  Eng- 
lishmen, he  would  ask,  condescend  to 
receive  pay  for  carrying  muskets  in 
defence  of  their  liberties  and  of  their 
country  ?  The  fact  was  so  with  the 
Portugueze,  for  the  subsidy  was  grant- 
ed for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  defence  of  their  own  country. 
He  would  state  a  few  facts  in  detail 


of  the  expences  of  our  army  In  that 
quarter.  At  this  moment,  it  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  extent 
of  it  was  not  under  50,000  men  at 
least  available  for  service — the  ex- 
pence  of  the  establishment  of  mule* 
employed  in  carrying  stores,  &c.  was 
not  less  than  4,000/.  per  diem,  and 
this  he  could  prove,  if  necessary.  Each 
horse  cost  this  country  5s.  per  day, 
beside  the  provisions  for  the  cavalry, 
which  were  imported  from  America 
into  Lisbon,  and  thence  transported  to 
the  army,  and  their  horses  were  ex- 
pected to  be  furnished  from  this  coun- 
try. The  expence  of  transporting  the 
heavy  ordnance  from  Oporto  to  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo  cost  this  country  20.000/* 
With  respect  to  keeping  up  the  force 
we  had  in  the  peninsula,  our  means 
were  not  adequate  to  the  effort,  for 
the  militia  regiments  were  called  on  to 
supply  their  quotas  for  the  line,  and 
many  of  the  militia  regiments  were  not 
complete,  for  some  of  the  counties 
could  not  afford  a  ballot.  There  was 
no  chance  therefore  of  deriving  assist- 
ance again  from  that  source.  It  was 
impracticable  to  keep  up  the  cavalry 
regiments ;  he  could  affirm,  that  one 
regiment,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1808  was  complete,  consisting  of  eight 
troops,  containing  BIO  men  and  horses, 
landed  in  Portugal,  was  now  reduced, 
though  it  had  since  been  recruited 
five  times,  to  4-80  men,  and  when  ia 
the  field  could  not  muster  more  than 
400  men.  In  recommending  econo- 
my, he  did  not  mean  that  our  armies 
should  be  withdrawn,  or  that  at  the 
first  charge  the  country  should  sur- 
render at  discretion.  His  only  ob- 
ject was  to  induce  the  House  to  look 
at  the  situation  of  this  country,  and 
by  its  conduct  prevent  the  furtherance 
of  what  he  must  deem  a  ruinous  sys- 
tem, carried  on  in  a  country  where  so 
fair  a  prospect  was  not  now  present- 
ed as  at  the  comraencement  of  the 
contest.  He  therefore  could  not  avoid 
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recommending  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures more  conducive  to  the  security 
of  the  empire,  and  upon  a  scale  more 
consistent  with  its  resources." 

The  Honourable  Mr  Ward,  al- 
though connected  with  the  opposition, 
came  forward  on  this  occasion,  and 
made  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding speaker.  He  observed,  **  That 
he  was  one  of  those  who  originally 
thought  that  we  should  not  have  en- 
tered as  principals  into  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  ;  he  still  thought  so,  but 
he  conceived  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  such  an  opinion 
and  that  which  he  might  entertain 
after  that  war  had  been  so  commen- 
ced, and  continued  for  years.  Whe- 
ther they  should  hare  entered  into  it 
on  the  scale  they  had  done,  and  whe- 
ther they  should  now  abandon  it,  were 
quite  different  questions  ;  for  the  po- 
licy of  abandoning  it  might  be  a  great 
deal  worse  than  the  policy  which  in- 
duced us  to  commence  it.  He  could 
not  agree  with  his  honourable  friend 
who  spoke  last ;  for  in  the  system 
which  he  recommended,  though  he 
said  he  would  not  abandon  the  war, 
yet  his  opinions  would  lead  him  to 
starve  it.  That  would,  indeed,  be 
'  carrying  on  the  war  so  as  to  be  bur- 
densome, while  at  the  same  time  it 
afforded  no  probability  of  succeeding 
in  any  one  object  of  it.  Though  he 
still  thought  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  acted  differently,  yet  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  there  was  nothing 
so  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  a 
great  nation  as  a  changeable  vacillating 
policy.  It  often  happened  in  the  con- 
cerns of  nations,  that  it  was  better  to 
pursue  a  course  which  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  rightly  selected,  than  to 
give  it  up  altogether,  after  following 
it  for  a  considerable  time.  If  we  now 
abandoned  it,  or  did  what  was  almost 
the  same  thing,  starve  it,  and  if  we 
tiiuj  suffered  the  French  to  gain  near- 
9- 


ly  all  their  objects,  what  would  any 
statesman  say — what  would  all  Europe 
say  to  our  conduct  ?  They  might 
say  that  when  we  were  unsuccessful, 
—when  we  were  defeated  in  our  ob- 
jects,— when  our  gallant  general  was 
slain,  then  we  were  disposed  to  con- 
tinue the  war  ;  but  that  now,  when 
we  had  obtained  brilliant  successes, — 
when  we  had  secured  our  position  in 
the  peninsula,- — when  our  armies  were 
commanded  by  one  of  the  greatest  ge- 
nerals of  modern  times  ;  now,  a  new 
light  had  broken  in  upon  us  ;  now, 
we  found  that  we  could  not  afford  to 
continue  the  means  of  farther  success  ; 
now,  we  felt  ourselves  indisposed  to 
grant  the  necessary  succours  to  our 
allies  !  His  honourable  friend  thought 
it  discreditable  to  the  Portugueze  cha- 
racter to  be  paid  by  England.  But 
what  was  the  fact  ?  The  Portugueze 
had  first  done  all  that  was  in  their 
power,  and  then  they  received  our  as- 
sistance to  make  still  greater  efforts. 
His  honourable  friend  said,  that  we, 
in  England,  would  not  think  of  being 
paid  by  another  nation  for  defending 
ourselves.  God  forbid  that  such  an 
event  should  ever  happen  as  to  drive 
us  to  a  question  of  such  a  nature  I 
Should  the  necessity  of  defending  our- 
selves in  aur  own  land  occur,  we  should, 
doubtless,  perform  all  that  lay  within 
the  compass  of  our  own  abihty  ;  and 
he  trusted  that  we  should  feel  no  ne- 
cessity to  resort  to  the  supplies  of 
other  governments.  But  really  he 
could  discern  nothing  disgraceful  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Portugueze,  who, 
without  the  financial  means  of  exert- 
ing all  their  powers,  and  calling  forth 
all  their  own  resources,  received  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  their  allies  in  a 
common  cause.  What  they  had  done, 
had  been  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
greatest  states  in  Europe  ;  several  in- 
stances of  which,  he  imagined,  his  ho- 
nourable friend  approved  of.     What 
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had  been  the  case  respecting  our  allies 
during  the  whole  of  the  war  for  near 
twenty  years  ?     Was  it  ever  said,  that 
the  emperor  of  Germany  was  a  dis- 
graced   person   because    he   accepted 
pecuniary  loans  and  subsidies  from  this 
country,  to  enable  him  to  send  his  ar- 
mies into  the  field  ?     But  if  affording 
pecuniary  aid  to  Portugal  were  expe- 
dtfent,  and  justifiable  on  the  score  of 
policy,  it   was  yet  much  more  so  at 
present,  on  the  ground  of  honour.    In 
fact,  we  were  pledged  as  strongly  as 
we  could  be  to  assist  Portugal ;  and 
she  had  done  nothing  lately  to  forfeit 
the  fulfilment  of  our' promises  of  sup- 
port ;  he  meant  not  that  hollow,  nig- 
gardly, illusive  support  that  some  re- 
commended ;  but  a  real,  efficient,  and 
vigorous  assistance.     With  regard  to 
Spain,  he  thought  that  if  she  had  ever 
deserved  our  aid,  she  deserved  it  pecu- 
liarly at  the  present  time  ;  for  she  had 
lately  endeavoured  to  increase  her  own 
means  of  resistance,  especially  in  her 
abolition  of  a  weak  and  execrable  go- 
▼ernment.    He  was  not,  however,  dis- 
posed to  deny   that  the  time  might 
come,  when  this  question  would  ap- 
pear under  a  very  different  aspect, — 
when  we  might  find  ourselves  pressed 
by  domestic  difficulties,  which  would 
render  it  advisable  to  husband  our  re- 
sources with    the    utmost    economy ; 
and  he  would  fairly  own,  that  he  was 
not  altogether  free  from  apprehensions 
on    that    subject.      The    time   might 
possibly  arrive  sooner  than  most  per- 
sons expected.     Yet  he  must  maintain 
upon  every  consideration,  whether  of 
national  policy,  or  of  pubhc  honour, 
that  if  we  should  deem  it  proper  to 
abandon  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula,  we  ought  to 
do  so  slowly  and  reluctantly.     Such 
a  measure  ought,  in  his  mind,  to  be 
the  result  only  of  well  weighing,  and 
duly  estimating  whether  we  were  real- 
ly unable  to  persevere  in  that  war.  We 
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ought  to  look  around  us  carefully, 
and  examine  what  other  branch  of  ex- 
penditure we  could  retrench  or  give 
up,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
cost  to  abandon  the  defence  of  our 
allies.  Thus  much  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  say,  because  he  certainly 
thought,  and  had  before  said,  that  in 
the  commencement,  it  would  have 
been  better  policy  for  us  not  to  com- 
mit ourselves  so  far,  as  principals  in 
the  war.  But  when  he  heard  gentle- 
men argue  in  favour  of  stopping  the 
career  in  which  we  had  been  engaged 
for  several  years,  and  to  which  we 
were  now  so  strongly  pledged,  he  must 
declare,  that  he  could  not  hear  such 
sentiments  without  stating,  as  he  had 
done,  his  opinion  on  the  present  occa- 
sion as  to  the  policy  and  honour  of 
this  country." 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  armies. — So  soon  as 
Lord  Wellington  had  repaired  the 
works  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  per- 
ceived that  Marmont  had  abandoned 
his  intention  of  fighting,  he  moved  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  towards  Ba- 
dajoz,  which  he  determined  should  fol- 
low the  fate  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This 
place  had  for  some  time  been  block- 
aded by  General  Hill,  with  about 
12,000  men,  supported  by  the  Portu- 
gueze  army  under  Marshal  Beres- 
ford. — The  force  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  commander  was  formi- 
dable ;  the  enemy's  armies  of  the  north 
and  south  were  entirely  separated ; 
and  it  was  probable  the  operations  of 
this  important  siege  might  be  carried 
on  without  interruption.  It  was  only 
by  the  union  of  all  their  forces  that 
the  French  could  venture  on  any  at- 
tempt to  relieve  it ;  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington therefore  determined  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  which  so  fa- 
vourable a  conjuncture  presented.  He 
resolved  to  push  the  siege  with  the 
greatest  vigour  j  he  knew  the  vast  im- 
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portance  of  this  place  to  his  future 
operations ;  and  although  he  was  sen- 
sible that  the  resistance  of  a  numerous 
garrison,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
most  able  engineers  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  entrenched  behind  Works 
which  his  skill  had  contrived,  threat- 
ened a  severe  loss  to  the  assailants,  he 
wisely  reflected  that  this  loss  would 
still  be  inferior  to  that  which  his  ar- 
my must  sustain  in  conducting  the 
siege  and  fighting  a  general  battle  at 
the  same  time.  The  event  amply 
proved  the  sagacity  which  guided  his 
determination. 

He  directed  the  operations  of  the 
siege  in  person.  By  the  middle  of 
March,  Badajoz  was  completely  in- 
vested,  the  first  parallel  having  been 
formed  within  200  yards  of  the  out- 
work called  La  Picorina.  General  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  moved  on  Santa 
Martha  ;  Sir  Rowland  Hill  proceed- 
ed to  Mcrida,  and  compelled  Drouet 
to  retire.  Generals  Graham  and  Hill 
were  without  interruption  allowed  to 
occupy  the  whole  line  formerly  held 
by  Drouet,  and  thus  effectually  to 
separate  Marmont  and  Soult  for  the 
present — On  the  19th  of  March  the 
garrison  made  a  sortie  against  the 
right  of  the  British  works,  but  were 
instantly  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss  by  Major  General  Bowes.  On 
the  25th  the  besiegers  fired  into  the 
place  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards  ; 
and  on  the  very  same  day  carried 
Fort  Picorina  by  storm,  aiid  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword. — The  progress 
which  had  thus  been  made  was  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  sieges.  By 
the  6th  of  April  no  less  than  three 
breaches  had  been  made,  which  were 
considered  practicable  ;  and  the  storm- 
ing of  the  place  was  immediately  de- 
termined on.  Lieutenant-General  Pic- 
ton,  with  the  third  division,  was  or- 
dered to  attack  the  castle  of  Badajoz 
by  escalade.  Major  Wilson,  with  a  de- 
tachment from  the  fourth  division,  was 


to  assail  the  ravelin  of  St  Rocque. 
Major- General  Colville,  with  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  fourth,  and  the  light 
division,  was  to  attack  the  bastions  of 
La  Trinedad  and  Santa  Martha.  The 
conduct  of  a  false  attack  was  commit- 
ted to  Lieutenant-General  Leith,  with, 
instructions  to  turn  it  into  a  real  one 
should  circumstances  prove  favoura- 
ble. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  6th  of  April,  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Picton  set  out  on  his  arduous  en- 
terprise. He  crossed  the  river  after 
some  resistance,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  was  master  of 
the  castle  of  Badajoz  Major  Wilson, 
with  200  men,  carried  the  ravelin  of 
St  Rocque  ;  but  the  resistance  which 
the  light  division  met  with  was  more 
serious.  They  advanced  to  the  cover- 
ed way,  descended  into  the  ditch,  and 
proceeded  to  storm  the  breaches  ;  but 
such  were  the  obstacles  of  all  kinds 
which  the  contrivance  of  the  enemy 
had  thrown  in  the  way,  that  although 
the  assault  was  often  resumed,  they 
were  unable  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  place.  The  false  attack,  however, 
under  General  Leith,  was  converted 
into  a  real  one  ;  and  the  besiegers  ha- 
ving entirely  succeeded  at  all  other 
points,  the  light  division  was  drawn 
off.  Both  the  castle  and  the  town 
were  in  possession  of  the  British.  The 
French  governor,  with  his  staff,  retired 
into  Fort  St  Christoval,  and  surrender- 
ed on  the  following  day.  The  garri- 
son, which  amounted  originally  to 
5000  men,  had  lost  1200  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  previous  operations, 
besides  those  who  perished  in  the  as- 
sault. The  British  and  Portugueze 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  809  killed 
and  2000  wounded ;  a  loss  which 
might  be  thought  considerable,  if  the 
value  of  the  service,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  operations,  were  not  fairly  es- 
timated  Thus  had  the  British  army, 

in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  re- 
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duced  a  great  fortress,  improved  by 
all  the  resources  of  art,  and  defended 
by  a  strong  garrison.  The  French, 
with  great  difficulty,  wrested  it  from 
the  Spaniards  even  when  nothing  had 
been  done  to  strengthen  the  works, 
and  when  the  besieged  were  under  the 
guidance  of  a  man  remarkable  both 
for  his  folly  and  cowardice. 

This  astonishing  exploit  was,  like 
the  former,  rewarded  by  the  thanks 
of  parliament.  The  able  and  perspi- 
cuous oration  of  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, on  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded as  an  admirable  comment  on 
this  great  achievement. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  calling 
their  lordships'  attention  to  this  gal- 
lant exploit,  said,  <'  It  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  observe,  that  the 
operation  combined  in  itself  the  two 
circumstances  which  had  always  been 
considered  as  constituting  the  best  ti- 
tle to  the  honour  of  their  lordships' 
thanks, — first,  the  importance  of  the 
o^ect,  and  next,  the  magnitude  of  the 
efirart-  If  they  looked  at  the  military 
history  of  Badajoz  in  this  as  well  as 
in  former  wars  in  the  peninsula,  they 
would  find,  that,  situated  on  the  south 
west  frontier  of  Spain,  this  fortress 
had  always  been  regarded  as  an  object 
of  primary  importance.  In  former 
wars  it  had  stood  many  severe  sieges  ; 
and  it  was  somewhat  singular,  that  the 
efforts  then  made  to  reduce  it  had  ne- 
ver been  successful.  In  the  year  1658, 
when  the  struggle  for  Portuguese  in- 
dependence took  place,  this  fortress 
was  deemed  an  important  object  for 
the  Portugueze,  and  it  was  according. 
ly  attacked  with  vigour.  The  Portu- 
guese were  more  than  four  months  in 
prosecuting  the  siege — they  lost  half 
their  army, — and,  after  all,  the  at- 
tempt proved  unavaihng,  and  the  en- 
terprise was  abandoned.  In  the  war 
of  1705,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Succession  War,  Badajoz  was 


besieged  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese   troops,   under   the  com- 
mand of  an  ancestor  of  a  noble  lord 
whom  he  had  in  his  eye.  A  most  gal- 
lant effort  was  made  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  particular  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  in  all  probabili- 
ty have  been  successful ;  but  in  four- 
teen days  from  the  opening  of  the 
trenches,  the  attempt  was  unavoidably 
given  up  as  hopeless.     In  the  course 
of  the  present  war  in  the  peninsula, 
also,  Badajoz  had  been  considered  as 
an  object  of  the  greatest  military  im- 
portance.    Their  lordships  might  re- 
member, that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  year,  the  place  was  attacked  by 
the   French    under   the   command   of 
Marshal  Soult.     They  broke  ground 
on  the  3d  February,  and  met  with  a 
most  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  and  the  troops  under  his 
command.     The  resistance  would,  in 
all  probabiHty,  have  been  effectual,  or 
the  capture  of  the  place  would  have  at 
least  been  so  long  delayed,  as  to  have 
contributed  essentially  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  the  contest,  had  not  the  go- 
vernor most  unfortunately  died  early 
in  the  month  of  March ;  and  whether 
from  the  misconduct  of  his  successor, 
or  from  some  more  serious  cause,  oa 
the  11th  of  March  the  fortress  capi- 
tulated.    But  even  here  it  was  to  be 
observed,  that  the  French  under  the 
able,  experienced  leader  whom  he  had 
mentioned,  had  not  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place  till  after  a  siege 
of  thirty-six  days.     At  a  subsequent 
period,  their  lordships  knew  Badajoz 
had  been  attacked  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton when  the  French  collected  their 
troops  from  all  quarters  of  the  penin- 
sula.    Their   northern    army,    which 
they  called  the  army  of  Portugal,  the 
southern  army,  the  troops  employed 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
and  detachments  from  the  garrison  of 
Madrid,  all  assembled  to  force  the  al- 
lied army  to  raise  the  siege,  or  risk  a 
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general  battle  for  the  protection  of  its 
operations.  With  such  a  force  adr 
vancing  against  him,  Lord  WeUington 
did  not  feel  it  prudent  to  continue  the 
siege  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  judgment  and  propriety,  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  place.  The 
siege  could  not  then  have  been  renew- 
ed till  the  month  of  June,  a  season  of 
the  year  when,  from  the  unhealthiness 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  the  ope- 
rations could  not  have  been  carried  on 
without  great  loss. 

"  In  the  present  year,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Lord  Wel- 
lington determined  with  the  first  op- 
portunity to  direct  his  efforts  against 
Badajoz.  It  was  fairly  to  be  contem- 
■  plated,  that  the  French  would  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  obstruct  these 
sieges ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  an  ob- 
ject of  the  ntmost  importance  to  get 
possession  of  the  fortresses  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operations.  Their  lord- 
ships had  already  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  That  place 
had  been  taken  with  a  rapidity  altoge- 
ther unparalleled,  and  utterly  astonish- 
ing even  to  the  enemy,  whose  com- 
mander had  calculated  that  he  would 
have  been  in  time  enough  for  its  relief, 
if  he  arrived  there  at  a  period,  which 
turned  out  to  be  nine  or  ten  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  its  capture. 
The  exertions  made  in  the  siege  of 
Badajoz  were  not  less  extraordinary 
than  those  which  distinguished  the  at- 
tacks upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Their 
lordships  had  seen  the  proofs  of  the 
strenuous  resistance  made  on  that  oc- 
casion,— of  the  difficulties  encounter- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  siege ;  but, 
notwithstanding  every  opposition,  in 
twelve  days  from  the  opening  of  the 
trenches,  the  place  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  army.  In  looking 
at   the  circumstances   attending  this 


noble  effort,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
heart  not  to  feel  a  glow  of  admiration 
at  the  skill  and  decision  of  the  com- 
mander, and  the  gallantry  of  the  offi- 
cers and  troops.  The  conduct  of  Ge- 
neral Picton  had  inspired  a  confidence 
in  the  army,  and  exhibited  an  example 
of  science  and  bravery,  which  had  been 
surpassed  by  no  other  officer.  His  ex- 
ertions in  the  attack  on  the  6th  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  most  lively  feel- 
ings of  admiration.  It  appeared  that 
three  practicable  breaches  had  been 
made,  that  the  enemy  had  e:?pected 
the  attack  to  be  made  by  these 
breaches,  and  had  employed  every  im- 
aginable means  for  effectual  resistance. 
That  resistance  (he  had  this  from  an 
eye-witness )  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable efforts  that  had  perhaps  ever 
been  made  in  any  war.  Their  lord- 
ships, indeed,  might  judge  of  the  nj^- 
ture  of  that  effort,  when  they  consi. 
dered  its  effect  upon  troops  certainly 
not  liable  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  any  hazardous  en- 
terprize,  whatever  might  be  the  obsta- 
cles to  be  surmounted.  On  the  one 
hand,  General  Picton,  and  on  the  other 
General  Walker,  had  succeeded  by 
escalade,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
place.  It  was  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  admiration,  the  conduct 
of  the  latter  attack,  which  was  only 
designed  as  a  feint  at  first,  to  be  turn- 
"ed  into  a  real  attack  afterwards,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  allow.  That  divi- 
sion had  got  into  the  fortress  by  esca- 
lade, where  there  was  no  breach,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  bastion.  It  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  this  occur- 
rence without  feeling  it  due  to  Gene- 
ral Walker  to  say, — and  a  higher 
praise  could  not  well  be  bestowed, — 
that  his  conduct  had  sustained  the  re- 
putation which  he  had  acquired  on 
former  occasions.  He  hoped  he  would 
live  to  give  his  country  the  benefit  of 
those  farther  services  which  he  had 
proved  himself  so  capable  of  render- 
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ing.  This  was  the  ofHcer  who  had 
distinguished  himself  so  highly  at  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  where  he  command- 
ed the  50th  regiment,  and  manoeuvred 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defeat  the 
efforts  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  five 
times  the  number  of  his  own  troops. 
So  conspicuous  had  been  his  merit  on 
that  occasion,  that  the  French  general 
who  was  then  taken,  without  know- 
ing who  General  Walker  was,  earnest- 
ly desired  to  be  introduced  to  him, 
stating  that  he  had  done  what  he  had 
never  seen  done  before  in  any  battle. 
He  thought  it  due  to  General  Walker 
to  advert  to  this  circumstance,  and  he 
had  only  farther  to  say,  that  the  vi- 
gour, promptitude,  and  spirit,  which 
this  excellent  officer  had  displayed  at 
Vimiera,  were  at  least  equalled  by  his 
conduct  in  the  attack  of  Badajoz.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  parti- 
cularize the  conduct  of  other  officers 
where  all  had  so  eminently  distinguish- 
ed themselves.  The  public  dispatches 
must  have  apprised  their  lordships  of 
the  gallant  conduct  of  Generals  Col- 
ville,  Kempt,  Bowes,  and  the  other 
officers  concerned  in  this  gallant  en- 
terprize.  There  was  one  circumstance, 
however,  which  he  must  not  omit  to 
mention,  as  it  was  worthy  of  particu- 
lar observation.  It  happened,  that, 
owing  to  the  indisposition  of  some 
other  officers,  the  command  of  a  most 
important  division  of  the  troops,  the 
light  division,  fell  upon  a  young  officer, 
not  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. This  was  Colonel  Barnard,  whose 
conduct  had  been  spoken  of  with  the 
admiration  which  it  deserved.  He  was 
induced  by  several  considerations  to 
advert  to  this  circumstance.  He  men- 
tioned it  because  he  had  the  honour  to 
know  this  gallant  officer,  and  was 
proud  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  80  highly  distinguishing  himself. 
But  he  mentioned  it  chiefly  with  ano- 
ther and  m.ore  important  view, — that 
of  calling  their  lordships'  attention  to 


the  race  of  young  officers  that  were 
rising  under  the  auspices  and  command 
of  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  com- 
bined armies.  Here  was  a  body  of 
officers  forming  under  Lord  Welling- 
ton, which  would  constitute  a  shield 
of  strength,  such  as  had,  perhaps,  ne- 
ver before  existed  in  any  other  coun- 
try, or  indeed  in  this,  on  any  former 
occasion.  Having  said  thus  much  of 
the  gallant  exploit  for  which  he  called 
for  their  lordships'  thanks,  and  of  the 
merits  of  those  concerned  in  it,  he  felt 
it  impossible  not  to  touch  on  the  loss 
which  our  army  had  sustained.  On 
that  subject  there  could  be  but  one 
feeling  in  the  House,  and  in  the  coun- 
try at  large.  But  he  hoped  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  those  who  so  glorious- 
ly fell  would  derive  consolation  from 
the  fame  of  the  illustrious  dead  ;  from 
the  reflection  that  they  had  had  per- 
formed the  most  eminent  service  to 
their  country,  and  that  if  they  had 
fallen,  they  fell  not  in  vain.  They  had 
died  in  a  glorious  cause,  under  a  com- 
mander who  was  regarded  by  the  army 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  the  most 
essential  for  promoting  the  farther 
success  of  the  war.  In  looking  at  this 
part  of  the  subject  as  a  parliament  and 
a  nation,  they  must  have  observed,  that 
there  was  no  point  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's conduct  more  remarkable  than 
his  anxiety  on  all  occasions  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand as  much  as  possible.  He  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more 
fully  than  most  others,  that  it  was  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  conduct,  never 
to  endeavour  to  gain  by  a  battle  that 
which  he  could  gain  without  it.  This 
was  a  proper  principle  on  all  occasions, 
and  under  all  circumstances  ;  but  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  this  coun- 
try. Their  lordships  had  seen  how 
perseveringly  Lord  WeUington  had 
acted  on  this  principle  in  the  opera- 
tions at  Torres  Vedras.  His  language 
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then  was  this, — "  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  the  enemy  with  a 
full  confidence  of  success  ;  but  I  think 
I  can  accomplish  my  purpose  without 
it,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  expose  the 
lives  of  my  men  to  unnecessary  ha- 
zard." On  other  occasions  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  acted  on  the  same  princi- 
ple. The  attainment  of  the  present 
object  had  been  indeed  attended  with 
great  loss  to  the  British  army  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  nothing 
was  more  to  be  avoided  than  a  pro 
tracted  operation ;  and  even  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  war,  the  attack  upon 
Badajoz  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
most  judicious  enterprize.  The  loss 
ought  to  be  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object  ;  and  in  this  view 
it  would  be  found  to  be  less  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  than  in  many  operations 
at  the  most  distinguished  period  of  our 
military  history.  If  their  lordships 
would  look  at  the  operations  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  they  would 
find  that  at  the  siege  of  Lisle  the  al- 
lied armies  had  lost  12,000  men  ;  at 
the  siege  of  Douay,  8000;  at  the  siege 
of  Aire,  7000  men  ;  and  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  where  they  failed,  13,000 
men.  The  loss  in  an  attack  such  as 
that  on  Badajoz  might  indeed  be  se- 
vere ;  but,  however  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, it  must  be  regarded  as  in  all 
probability  less  than  that  of  a  pro- 
tracted siege.  There  was  one  other 
point  to  which  he  was  desirous  of  call- 
ing their  lordships'  attention  before 
he  concluded.  Their  lordships  must 
have  observed  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  military  operations  of 
this  country  had,  within  these  few 
years,  assumed  an  entirely  new  charac- 
ter. This  he  said  without  by  any 
means  undervaluing  its  efforts  in  for- 
mer wars  ;  but  such  was  now  the  state 
of  the  world,  that  in  addition  to 
strength  and  resources,  a  nation,  in 


order  to  be  secure,  must  combine  with 
that  strength  all  the  advantages  of  art 
and  science  The  operation  now  under 
consideration  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
the  remarks  which  he  had  just  made. 
On  all  occasions,  indeed,  British  troops 
had  shewn  the  most  distinguished  and 
pre  -eminent  valour  in  the  field,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century  they  had 
been  but  little  accustomed  to  the  sci- 
ence of  attack  upon  fortified  places. 
If  they  had  still  been  defective  in  that 
species  of  warfare  therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  have  been  disheartened, — we 
ought  to  have  known  that  our  soldiers 
would,  from  experience,  acquire  this 
art  if  essentially  necessary  ;  but  we  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  from  the  at- 
tacks upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Ba- 
dajoz, that  if  our  troops  were  the  best 
in  Europe  in  the  field,  which  he  sup- 
posed none  would  dispute  with  us, 
they  were  also  not  less  formidable  in 
attacks  upon  fortified  places.  It  was 
well  known  what  resistance  these 
places  were  capable  of  making,  and 
had  made,  against  other  forces  ;  and  it 
was  known,  also,  that  before  the  Bri- 
tish army,  under  Lord  Wellington, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  fallen  in  eleven 
days,  and  Badajoz  in  twenty.  All  this 
must  afford  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
those  who  looked  upon  the  course  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula  as  affording 
the  best  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in 
the  contest.  They  must  feel  the  high 
importance  of  this  operation  :  and  even 
to  those  who  doubted,  or  thought  dif- 
ferently, if  any  now  did  so,  it  must 
appear  a  great  advantage.  They  could 
not  but  see  what  strength  it  afforded 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  if  the 
battle  were  to  be  fought  on  our  own 
ground,  in  the  discipline  and  skill 
which  must  be  acquired  in  the  course 
of  these  operations,  by  such  a  British 
army,  under  such  a  leader."  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  "  The  Thanks  of 
the  House  to  the  general,  the  officers, 
and  troops,  in  the  usual  manner."—- 
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The  motion  was  of  course  carried 
iinanimously. 

The  sagacity  of  Lord  Wellington 
in  pressing  the  siege  of  Badajoz  with 
such  vigour,  now  became  manifest. 
Soult  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  re- 
lief of  this  important  fortress  ;  and 
Marmont,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
carry  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  by 
a  coup  de  mairiy  was  marching  into  the 
interior  of  Portugal.  The  British 
commander  instantly  moved  forward 
to  check  the  progress  of  Soult,  but 
that  officer  having,  on  his  arrival  at 
Villa  Franca,  been  apprised  of  the  fall 
of  Badajoz,  began  his  retreat.  Mar- 
mont  penetrated  as  far  as  Castella  Bran- 
ca, where  he  also  learned  the  result  of 
the  siege,  and  commenced  his  retreat 
so  hastily,  that  he  abandoned  this 
place  the  very  same  day  on  which  he 
entered  it.  He  derived  no  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  movements  than  the 
plunder  of  one  or  two  provinces  ;  so 
inglorious  had  the  efforts  of  the  ene- 
my become  under  the  commanding  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Wellington.  Already 
did  they  feel  the  superiority  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  were  reduced  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  regulating  their  movements  by 
his  exploits  If  he  was  engaged  in  a 
daring  enterprise  which  promised  to 
occupy  him  for  a  few  weeks,  they  re- 
sumed their  activity  and  advanced  ;  if 
he  was  successful,  they  retreated,  and 
sunk  once  more  into  inaction. — Such 
was  the  opening  of  a  campaign  which 
was  to  exhibit  events  yet  more  brilliant 
and  astonishing. 

The  retreat  of  Soult  was  precipi- 
tate, but  he  was  pursued  with  great 
alacrity  by  the  British  cavalry  under 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  11th  April,  this  gallant  of- 
ficer came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear 
guard,  consisting  of  2500  cavalry,  at 
Villa  Garcia,  on  the  confines  of  Estre- 
madura.  Major  General  Le  Marchant 
with  his  dragoons  charged  the  French 
with  such  impetuosity,   as  to  drive 


them  in  the  utmost  confusion  upon 
Llerena,  where  the  main  army  had  re- 
tired. On  the  same  day  Soult  eva- 
cuated that  place  ;  and  the  province 
of  Estremadura  was  thus  entirely  freed 
from  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

While  these  great  operations  were 
going  forward,  tlie  Guerillas  in  the 
north  of  Spain  were  not  inactive.  The 
French  had  dared  to  consider  the  pa- 
triots as  traitors,  and  had  committed 
many  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  \  but  an 
ample  retaliation  v?as  now  to  be  taken 
for  these  excesses.  Don  Geronimo  Me- 
rino ^commonly  called  El  Cura  de  Vil- 
loviado)  a  most  able  and  enterprising^ 
Guerilla  chief,  succeeded  in  making 
500  prisoners,  including  1  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  11  other  officers,  after  a 
resistance  which  cost  the  enemy  73^ 
killed  and  97  wounded.  The  prisoners 
immediately  suffered  in  the  proportion 
of  20  for  each  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Junta  of  Burgos,  who  had  been  put 
to  death  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  for  each  of  Merino*& 
soldiers,  who  lately  shared  the  same 
fate  This  act  was  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  that  in  the  same  ratio,  re- 
taliation vrould  always  be  observed. — 
Oh  the  28th,  when  retiring  to  Villa 
Franca  with  the  remainder  of  his  pri- 
soners. Merino  took  post  with  a  part 
of  his  forces  at  a  cross  road,  where  he 
expected  a  rescue  would  be  attempted. 
Being  apprised  of  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  in  pursuit  of  the  convoy,  he 
dressed  an  ambuscade,  into  which  the 
enemy  fell,  and  there  left  dead  36 
men,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
wounded. 

The  British  commander  prepared 
for  prosecuting  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  campaign.  Marmont  was  at  Sa- 
lamanca ;  Drouet  at  Aguazel ;  and 
Soult  at  Seville  ;  and  Lord  WelHng- 
ton  in  the  first  instance  directed  his 
efforts  to  break  up  entirely  the  commu- 
nications betwixt  the  French  armies  of 
Portugal  and  of  the  south  of  Spaia. 
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For  this  purpose  he  detached  General 
Hill  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Almarez 
across  the  Tagus,  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Estremadura,  which  formed  their 
only  remaining  line  of  communication. 
— General  Hill,  on  his  approach, 
found  the  bridge  strongly  protected  ; 
both  sides  of  the  river  were  defended 
with  works,  which  the  enemy  had 
thrown  up ;  while  the  castle  and  re- 
doubts of  Mirabete,  situated  at  a  short 
disrarce,  added  much  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  enterprise.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, lo  carry  his  object  at  all  hazards  ; 
in  the  expectation  that  he  might  arrive 
at  the  point  of  attack  before  day-light, 
and  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  he 
ordered  that  the  flank  column  of  his 
army  should  be  provided  with  ladders, 
and  should  attempt  the  forts  by  esca- 
lade. The  extreme  badness  of  the 
roads  prevented  him  from  arriving  so 
soon  as  he  expected  ;  and  he  therefore 
resolved  to  penetrate  by  the  mountain 
path,  leading  through  the  village  of 
Romangordo,  although  he  thus  lost 
the  benefit  of  his  artillery.  He  could 
not  form  his  columns  before  day-break  ; 
the  French  were  of  course  fully  appri- 
sed of  his  intentions,  and  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  advancing  columns  ; 
the  British  disregarded  their  utmost 
efforts,  and  advanced  to  the  assault  of 
the  fort  which  protected  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  The  works  were  in  a 
moment  escaladed  at  three  different 
points ;  the  garrison  still  continued 
their  fire  ;  the  British  had  recourse  to 
the  bayonet,  and  quickly  settled  the 
affair.  The  enemy  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  attempted  to  escape  by  the 
bridge ;  but  their  comrades  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  had  already  de- 
stroyed it.  Those  who  escaped  de- 
struction by  the  bayonet  perished  in 
the  stream  ;  the  garrison  which  occu- 
pied Fort  Ragusa  on  the  opposite  bank 
were  panic-struck,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation towards  Naval  Moral ;  and 
the  enterprise  of  General  Hill  was 


crowned  with  complete  success.  The 
British  lost  in  this  brilliant  affair  about 
30  killed,  and  130  wounded  ;  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  much  greater,  ex- 
clusive even  of  the  prisoners,  who,  to 
the  number  of  300,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors. — The  capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Almarez, 
do  immortal  honour  to  the  British 
arms.  In  these  memorable  contests 
the  enemy  had  every  advantage  of  po- 
sition which  nature  and  art  could  give 
him  ;  yet  was  he  subdued  in  a  short- 
er space  than  other  generals  with  other 
troops  require  to  make  preparations, 
for  the  protracted  labours  of  a  siege. 
The  French,  by  their  ingenuity  in  for- 
tifying places  which  were  so  soon  to 
be  reduced,  established  the  most  for- 
inidable  barriers  for  the  future  defence 
of  the  peninsula  against  invasion. 

The  bridge  of  Almarez  formed  al- 
most the  only  communication  below 
Toledo,  by  which  a  large  army  could 
cross  the  Tagus  ;  and  the  French  ge- 
nerals were  of  course  fully  aware  of 
its  importance.  When  Marmont  heard 
of  the  movements  of  General  Hill,  he 
broke  up  from  Salamanca,  and  moved 
to  the  south-east  as  far  as  Fort  Veras, 
where  he  hearjl  of  the  British  success- 
es, and  again  retired  upon  Salaman- 
ca. Here  he  employed  himself  in 
throwing  up  additional  fortifications  ; 
the  late  events  appear  to  have  so  much 
intimidated  him,  that  he  thought  no 
works  strong  enough  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  army. — In  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  generals,  they 
grossly  miscalculated  the  enterprise  of 
their  enemy  ;  they  made  movements 
in  defence  of  fortresses  which  had  al- 
ready fallen,  and  after  a  short  advance, 
were  uniformly  compelled  to  retrace 
their  steps.  Thus  did  Marmont  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
when  he  was  astonished  by  the  intel- 
ligence, that  the  British  had  already 
reduced  it ;  thus  also  did  Soult  move 
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forward  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  when 
the  intelligence  reached  him  at  Villa 
Franca,  that  it  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy  ;  and  thus  did  Mar- 
mont  move  tardily  to  protect  the  bridge 
of  Almarez,  when  it  was  already  taken, 
after  which  he  was  obliged  to  retire, 
and  amuse  himself  in  strengthening  the 


fortifications  of  Salamanca.  These 
unprofitable  movements,  which  seemed 
the  effect  of  distraction  rather  than  of 
system,  proved  the  entire  dependence 
of  the  French  operations  on  those  of 
their  enemies,  while  they  evinced  the 
paramount  genius  of  the  British  com- 
mander. 
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Progress  of  the  Campaign.  The  British  advance  upon  Salamaiica.  They 
carry  by  Storm  the  Forts  tvhich  the  French  had  constructed  in  that  Place. 
Marmont  retires,  but  on  being  reinforced,  resumes  the  Offensive.  Battle  of 
Salamatica.  The  British  enter  '  adrid  and  Valladolid.  They  besiege 
Burgos.  Causes  oftht  Failure  of  this  Enterprise,  and  of  the  subsequent  Re- 
treat  oi  the  Allies. 


Every  preparation  having  been  made 
for  the  advance  of  the  British  into 
Spain,  they  crossed  the  Agueda  on 
the  13th  June,  and  on  the  16th 
reached  Salamanca  It  was  suppo- 
sed that  Marmont  would  have  at- 
tempted to  defend  this  city  ;  but  on 
the  advance  of  the  British  cavalry, 
the  French  troops  which  had  been 
left  before  it,  retired,  and  crossed  the 
Tormes. — The  enemy  had  fortified 
some  convents  in  Salamanca,  and  had 
left  about  800  men  for  their  defence, 
with  whom  Marmont's  army  still  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion Major  G.neral  CHnton,  with 
the  sixth  division  of  the  British  army, 
was  ordered  to  reduce  them,  while  the 
rest  of  the  British  troops  were  kept 
in  readiness  to  oppose  the  army  of 
Marmont,  should  it  attempt  the  recap- 
ture of  the  town  This  attempt  was 
accordingly  made  ;  the  French  having 
collected  their  whole  force,  moved 
forward  on  the  20th,  but  found  Lord 
Wellington  so  advantageously  posted, 
that  they  hesitated  about  offering  bat- 
tle. They  were  soon  attacked,  how- 
ever, by  a  division  of  the  army  under 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  and  forced  to 
retire.  The  enemy  still  kept  up  a  com- 


munication, however,  with  the  forts 
in  Salamanca  ;  but  Lord  Welhngton, 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  at  last  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  them  to  their 
fate. — The  forts  had  been  finely  con- 
structed, and  were  well  defended ;  they 
had  been  established  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  support  each  other,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties which  opposed  their  reduc- 
tion were  very  considerable.  In  one  of 
them,  however,  a  practicable  breach 
was  effected  ;  but  this  fort  could  not 
be  taken  till  another  which  protected 
it  had  been  reduced  ;  an  attempt  was 
therefore  made  to  carry  the  latter  by 
assault.  This  enterprise  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Major  General  Bowes,  a 
very  gallant  officer,  fell  while  leading 
on  the  storming  party. — The  conduct 
of  this  officer  was  very  gallant,  and  de- 
serves to  be  remembered.  So  eager 
was  he  for  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise for  which  he  had  been  selected, 
that  he  advanced  in  person  at  the  head 
of  the  storming  party  and  was  wound- 
ed ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  wound 
dressed  than  he  returned  to  the  post 
of  honour,  and  gloriously  perished  at 
the  head  of  his  brave  soldiers. 

The  reduction  of  the  forts  had  hi- 
therto proved  a  work  of  greater  diffi- 
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culty  than  was  at  first  expected  ;  but 
success  was  now  to  crown  the  efforts 
of  the  army.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  one 
of  the  principal  forts,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  other  which  protected  it 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  The 
assault  was  immediately  ordered  ;  but 
before  the  troops  had  advanced,  a  pro- 
posal was  received  from  the  French  go- 
vernor, offering  to  capitulate  after  the 
lapse  of  some  hours.  Lord  Welling- 
ton was  not  to  be  deceived  by  an  offer 
so  insidious  ;  he  knew  that  it  had  no 
other  object  but  to  gain  time  for  ex- 
tinguishmg  the  flames  ;  and  he  return- 
ed for  answer,  that  the  garrison  must 
surrender  immediately.  The  governor 
made  another  trial  of  artifice  ;  Lord 
Wellington  answered  him,  by  ordering 
the  troops  to  advance  to  the  assault. 
So  much  were  they  accustomed  to  en- 
terprises of  this  character,  that  they 
received  this  order  with  the  utmost 
joy  ;  advanced  with  a  resistless  impe- 
tuosity ;  drove  the  French  before  them, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
fort  with  very  little  loss.  The  gover- 
nor saw  that  all  further  resistance  must 
be  vain,  and  capitulated  on  the  terms 
which  were  dictated  to  him  by  the 
British  general — For  three  years  had 
the  French  been  employed  in  con- 
structing these  fortifications  ;  and  so 
strong  did  they  consider  them,  that 
they  had  formed  them  into  a  depot  for 
stores  of  all  kinds,  which  now  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  Lord  Wel- 
lington himself,  when  he  examined  the 
forts,  is  said  to  have  expressed  surprise 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  had 
been  carried  ;  and  the  French  marshal 
was,  as  usual,  filled  with  astonishment. 
Some  doubts  have  been  insinuated 
as  to  the  pohcy  of  Lord  WeUington, 
in  waiting  for  the  reduction  of  these 
forts,  by  which  he  was  prevented  for 
a  time  from  following  up  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  gained  over  Mar- 
mont.     The   French   marshal,   it   is 


said,  was  at  this  time  separated  both 
from  Bonnet,  who  occupied  the  Astu- 
rias,  and  from  the  army  of  the  centre  ; 
and  the  opportunity  ought  to  have 
been  seized  of  bearing  down  upon 
him,  before  he  could  receive  reinforce- 
ments. When  supported  by  the  other 
armies,  he  once  more  became  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  British,  and  was 
enabled  to  turn  upon  his  pursuers. 
The  great  victory  which  was  after- 
wards gained  must  be  ascribed  chief- 
ly, we  are  told,  to  the  errors  commit- 
ted by  the  French  marshal,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  chances  of  war  were  in 
his  favour  ;  chances  which  had  ari- 
sen during  the  time  employed  in  re- 
ducing the  forts  at  Salamanca.  These 
forts  could  not,  even  in  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  have  offered 
any  considerable  obstacle  to  the  British 
army,  and  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent,  therefore,  it  has  been  said, 
to  have  left  a  small  force  to  blockade 
them,  and  to  have  hastened  the  pur- 
suit of  Marmont,  while  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  have  offered  a  serious  re- 
sistance.— In  these  speculations,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
forts  were  found  to  be  much  stronger 
than  had  been  anticipated  ;  that  there 
would  have  been  scarcely  any  delay  in 
taking  them,  strong  as  they  were,  but 
for  an  accidental  scarcity  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  suspended  the  operations 
for  some  days ;  that  the  French  con- 
sidered Salamanca,  with  its  forts,  as  of 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  them 
to  risk  a  battle  in  its  defence,  and 
that  in  the  condition  to  which  the 
French  armies  might  have  been  redu- 
ced, the  considerable  depot  established 
at  Salamanca  was  an  object,  of  whick 
it  was  important  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton should  deprive  them— But  it  is 
time  to  return  from  these  idle  criti- 
cisms, to  the  narration  of  the  events  of 
the  campaign. 

So  soon  as  the  forts  were  reduced. 
Lord  WeUington  put   the   army  in. 
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motion,  and  Marmont  hastily  retired 
across  the  Douro ;  destroyed  the 
bridges,  and  concentrated  his  forces 
3t  Tordesillas.  He  left  his  rear-guard 
at  Rueda  ;  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  with 
his  cavalry,  attacked  it  with  great 
impetuosity,  and  drove  it  in  confu- 
sion upon  the  main  body.  The  whole 
French  army  immediately  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  Douro. 

A  series  of  brilliant  manoeuvres  suc- 
ceeded. Lord  Wellington  thought  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  attack  the  ene- 
my in  his  strong  position  ;  and  instead 
of  advancing  upon  Valladolid,  he 
threatened  the  Spanish  capital.  Mar- 
mont, who  had  been  joined  by  Bonnet, 
and  whose  army  had  thus  become  su- 
perior in  numbers  to  that  of  his  anta- 
gonist, determined  to  undertake  offen- 
sive operations.  He  extended  his  right 
as  far  as  Toro,  repaired  the  bridge  at 
that  place,  and  ordered  a  part  of  his 
army  to  cross  the  river,  as  if  to  turn 
the  British  left. — He  hastily  withdrew 
these  troops  ;  made  a  rapid  march  with 
his  whole  army  thirty  miles  up  the  ri- 
ver to  Tordesillas ;  crossed  at  that 
point,  and  succeeded  in  turning  the 
flank  of  the  allied  army  at  Castregon. 
This  brilliant  movement  threatened 
for  a  moment  to  change  the  aspect  of 
the  campaign  ;  it  re-established  the 
communications  of  the  French  marshal 
■with  Madrid,  and  enabled  the  armies 
of  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain  to 
unite,  and  bear  down  with  an  over- 
whelming superiority  on  the  British. 
But  Lord  Wellington  was  not  to  be 
easily  disconcerted  ;  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  retreat  and  junction  of 
the  different  divisions  of  his  army,  and 
took  up  a  position,  in  which  he  offer- 
ed battle  to  the  enemy.  This  Marmont 
wisely  declined  ;  but  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  hastening  to  his  sup- 
port, he  persevertd  in  his  manoeuvres 
to  turn  the  British  flanks,  and  incau- 
tiously  exposed    himself   to  attack. 


When  he  perceived  that  his  efforts  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  British  had  been 
counteracted,  he  made  a  similarattempt 
on  the  opposite  flank,  which  met  with 
the  same  result.  Had  he  acted  wisely, 
he  would  have  waited  till  the  army  of 
the  centre,  and  the  other  succours, 
which  were  advancing,  had  given  him 
so  decided  a  superiority,  as  must  have 
left  his  adversary  no  choice  in  his  move- 
ments ;  but,  elated  as  he  was  by  the 
partial  success  which  for  a  time  had  at- 
tended his  plans,  he  forgot, or  despised, 
all  theordinary  rulesof prudence.  Lord 
Wellington  was  in  no  condition  to  ha- 
zard a  battle  unnecessarily  ;  his  army- 
was  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  but  ill  supplied  with 
stores  and  ammunition  :  although  he 
did  not  decline  an  engagement,  there- 
fore, neither  did  he  court  it.  While  he 
provided  for  the  retreat  of  his  own 
army,  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
movements  of  his  adversary  ;  and  with 
that  admirable  presence  of  mind,  which 
nothing  could  confound,  he  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  any  error  which 
the  French  marshal  might  commit. 
Several  days  were  thus  spent  in  a  suc- 
cession of  movements  than  which  mo- 
dern warfare  can  boast  nothing  more 
brilliant,  and  neither  party  appeared 
to  have  gained  any  advantage  over  the 
other.  It  is  true,  that  by  threatening 
the  British  communications  with  Por- 
tugal, the  French  had  succeeded  in 
accelerating  the  retreat  of  their  ene- 
my ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  all 
the  skilful  attempts  made  to  turn  the 
British  flanks,  and  to  compel  Lord 
WeUington  to  fight  at  disadvantage, 
had  proved  abortive.  By  the  21st  of 
July  the  allied  army  was  concentrated 
on  the  Tormes  ;  and  on  the  same  day 
the  French  also  crossed  the  river, 
and  again  appeared  to  threaten  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

That  great  event,  so  long  expected, 
was  now  approaching  ;  but  a  new  se- 
ries of  manoeuvres  was  first  to  be  exe- 
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cuted.     The  British  army  occupied  a 
species  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  ri- 
ver ;  and  Marmont  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged the  chimerical  hope  of  inclosing 
them  in  this  position,  and  entirely  cut- 
ting off  their  retreat.  During  the  22d 
and   23d,    he   executed    a  variety  of 
movements,  with  the  view  of  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  British  gene- 
ral, and  concealing  from  him  his  real 
plans.     For  a  while  he  threatened  the 
British  left ;  but  although  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  provided  for  the  defence 
of  this  wing  of  his  army,  he  still  sus- 
pected that  Marmont  had  designs  up- 
on the  other  flank,  which  he  was  there- 
fore very   careful    to   support.     The 
French  marshal  was  ambitious  of  do- 
ing  too   much  ;    he   wished   to   sur- 
round the  British  army,  and  he  ex- 
tended and   weakened  his  own   line. 
Lord   Wellington  at  once  perceived 
this  fatal  mistake,  and  saw  that  the 
moment  was  at  last  arrived  which  put 
the  enemy  in  his  power.    He  had  been 
long  anxious  to  give  them  battle,  and 
to    punish  their  temerity ;    they  had 
now  afforded  hira  a  finer  opportunity 
than  he  could  have  anticipated.     Ar- 
rangements vvere  soon   made  for  the 
attack  ;  the  singular  conjuncture  ad- 
mitted of  no   delay. — Major-General 
Pakenham,  with  the  third  division,  be- 
gan a  furious  assault  on  the  flanks  of 
the  enemy's  left,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported   by    Brigadier- General    Brad- 
ford's brigade,  by  the  fourth  and  fifth 
divisions,  and  the  cavalry  under   Sir 
Stapleton    Cotton    in     front.      The 
French,  although   finely  posted,  and 
supported  by  cannon,  were  overthrown. 
Already  the  victory  was  decided.  Ge- 
neral Pack  was  at   first  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempt  to   drive  the  enemy's 
centre  from  the  hill  of  the  Arapiles  ; 
but  the  victorious  fifth  division,  which 
had  already  contributed  so  much  to 
the  rout  of  the  enemy's  left,  having 
changed  its  fron:,  bore  down  on  the 


centre,  and  drove  it  from  the  hill  wkh 
precipitation.  Generals  Beresford  and 
Leith  were  wounded  about  this  time  ; 
but  these  unlucky  accidents  did  not 
abate  the  ardour  of  the  troops.  The 
enemy's  right,  which  had  been  joined 
by  the  fugitives  from  the  other  wing, 
still  maintained  a  shew  of  resistance  ; 
it  was  at  once  attacked  in  front  and 
on  its  flanks,  and  driven  in  confusioa 

from  the  field Thus  had  the  French. 

received  a  total  defeat  throughout 
their  line  ;  and  nothing  but  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  saved  them  from  de- 
struction. The  pursuit  was  renewed 
next  morning  ;  the  French  rear-guard 
was  overtaken,  attacked,  and  put  to 
flight,  the  cavalry  leaving  the  infantry 
to  its  fate.  Three  whole  battaliong 
surrendered. — Never  was  victory  more 
decisive  ;  never  did  a  beaten  army  ex- 
hibit greater  marks  of  consternation  ; 
stores,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  eve- 
ry thing,  in  short,  which  could  impede 
their  flight,  was  left  to  the  conquerors. 
The  carnage  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
in  the  pursuit,  was  prodigious  ;  and 
the  trophies  of  the  victory  correspond- 
ed to  its  importance.  Eleven  pieces 
of  cannon,  two  eagles,  and  six  colours, , 
were  taken  ;  5  generals,  3  colonels,  3 
lieutenant-colonels,  130  officers  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  and  upwards  of  7000 
soldiers,  were  made  prisoners.  Mar- 
mont and  Bonnet,  the  first  and  second 
in  command,  were  wounded,  and  the 
command  of  the  fugitive  army  devol- 
ved upon  General  Clausel. — The  loss 
of  the  aUies  was  small  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  success ;  about 
700  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  tOOO 
wounded.  Major-General  Le  March- 
ant,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  was 
killed  ;  Lieutenant- Generals  Leith  and 
Cole,  and  Major-General  Alten,  were 
wounded.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  a 
very  distinguished  officer,  was  singu- 
larly unfortunate  ;  he  was  wounded  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  by  a  British 
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soldier,  who  mistook  him  for  an  ene- 
my. Happily  for  his  country  the 
wound  did  not  prove  fatal. 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, which  will  always  be  referred 
to  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant achievements  of  modern  times, 
whether  the  matchless  talents  display- 
ed by  the  British  general — the  admi- 
rable courage  of  the  troops — or  the 
splendid  consequences  which  followed 
such  a  combination  of  heroism  and  ge- 
nius, are  considered.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  when  the  battle  was 
fought^  the  French  were  unquestion- 
ably superior  in  numbers  to  their  ene- 
mies ;  that  they  were  under  the  gui- 
dance of  one  of  the  first  of  their  mar- 
shals, who  shewed  a  splendid  genius 
even  amid  his  misfortunes  ;  and  that  in 
theutmostconfidenceof  victory,  should 
they  be  able  to  bring  the  British  to 
an  engagement,  they  were  acting  up- 
on the  offensive,  and  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit. It  has  been  thought  very  high 
merit  in  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  manage  the  retreat  of  a  great 
army  without  material  loss,  and  have 
conducted  themselves  so  well  as  to 
turn  upon  and  chastise  their  pursuers. 
It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  British 
commander  that  he  did  more  than  this  ; 
that  he  not  only  conducted  the  retreat 
of  a  large  army  without  loss,  but  foil- 
ed his  able  antagonist  at  all  points  ; 
that,  not  satisfied  with  turning  to 
chastise  him,  he  was  able,  in  circum- 
stances unexpected  and  disastrous,  to 
obtain  a  most  signal  and  decisive  vic- 
tory, and  to  drive  his  pursuers  before 
him  in  disorder  and  consternation.  If 
such  talents  as  were  here  displayed  do 
not  constitute  the  perfection  of  mili- 
tary genius,  we  may  reasonably  ask, 
in  what  does  this  quality  consist,  and 
where  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  battles,  or  the  history  of  the  world  ? 

The  army  of  the  centre,  under  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte,  which  had  advasced 


from  Madrid  to  join  Marmont  before 
the  battle,  had  the  mortification  to 
find  their  comrades  retreating  in  dis- 
order.— Nothing  could  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  allied  army ;  the  French 
no  longer  attempted  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  Douro  ;  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington having  crossed  at  Trudella, 
entered  Valladolid  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust. He  had  always  attached  great 
importance  to  the  fortress  of  Burgos, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
proceeded  immediately  to  reduce  it, 
had  he  been  enabled  to  bring  up  his 
artillery.  The  rapid  movements  of  the 
army,  however,  had  rendered  this  im- 
possible ;  and  as  he  foresaw  the  great 
effect,  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of 
view,  which  might  be  produced  by  his 
advance  to  Madrid,  he  determined  to 
move  a  part  of  the  army  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  conduct  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  evinced  a  rare  sagacity,  and 
was  fully  justified  by  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  placed.  Of  these 
circumstances,  which  encouraged  the 
hope  at  this  time  entertained,  that  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  war  was  approach- 
ing, it  may  be  proper  to  give  some 
account  in  this  place,  that  the  merits 
of  Lord  Wellington's  conduct,  and 
the  objects  of  his  movements,  may  be 
more  accurately  appreciated. 

The  battle  of  Salamanca  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  battlej 
hitherto  fought  in  the  peninsula,  by 
several  important  circumstances  ;  it 
was  more  masterly  in  the  design,  more 
brilliant  in  the  execution,  and  followed 
by  consequences  of  far  greater  import- 
ance, than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
By  the  movements  and  operations  of  j 
the  British  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  by  the  reduction  of  the  strong 
fortresses,  and  the  separation  of  the 
French  armies,  the  contending  parties 
were  placed  in  an  attitude  towards  each 
other,  very  different  indeed  from  that 
in  which  they  formerly  stood,  and  in- 
comparably more  favourable  to  the 
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allies.      In  the  former  battles,   they 
had  acted  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
defensive,  and  by  the  display  of  the 
greatest  bravery,    had  in  very  unfa- 
vourable  circumstances   repulsed  the 
enemy,  when  he  ventured  to  come  to 
blows  ;    but  here  the  value  of  their 
former  triumphs  may  be  said  to  have 
ended.    Limited  as  to  the  resources  at 
his  disposal,  the  British  general  seldom 
could  follow  up  the  advantages  which 
he  gained  ;    while  the  enemy  with  a 
rapidity  which  denoted  the  extent  of 
his  means,  and  the  vigour  with  which 
they   were  conducted,  soon  repaired 
his  losses  and  resumed  his  former  atti- 
tude.    If  the  French  were  beaten  in 
the  field  and  compelled  to  retire,  they 
were  enabled  to  effect  their  retreat  in 
such  order,  and  quietly  to  take  up  so 
fine  a  position,  that  except  the  glory 
of  the  achievement,  their  enemies  had 
little  more  to  boast  of.     Our  armies, 
indeed,  were  fast  acquiring  discipline 
and   experience ;    and   a    school   was 
formed   for  the  education  of  British 
ofBcers,  from  which  many  illustrious 
pupils  have  since  issued  ;    but  these 
were  benefits  which  were  to  be  after- 
wards   reaped,    when     circumstances 
should  be  more  propitious  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  British  army.     In  the 
mean  time,  however,  many  vulgar  cri- 
tics who  judged  of  all  things  by  nar- 
row maxims  ;  who  thought  that  vic- 
tories could  not  have  been  won,  be- 
cause much  ground  had  not  been  gain- 
ed ;    who  could   not  anticipate  what 
might  in  future  be  done  by  that  resist- 
less enthusiasm,  which  a  feeling  of  su 
periority  was  imparting  to  the  British 
soldier  ;    and  who  could  see  in  Wel- 
lington no  traits  but  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary mind  ;  laughed  at  him  when  he 
claimed  the  honours  of  victory,  and 
called  upon  him  to  pomt  out  the  signs 
and  consequences  of  it.     Their  view 
of  the  state  of  Spain  and  the  pro- 
,  spects  of  Europe  was  a  very  homely 
'  and  simple  one  j  they  avowed  with  an 


air  of  triumph,  that,  for  their  part 
they  were  mere  wafier-o//ac^-»wen,ar  1 
could  not  follow  the  flights  of  those 
who  still  refused  to  despair  of  the  for- 
tunes of  their  country.  They  assumed 
it  as  a  principle,  that  nothing  could 
compensate  to  the  British,  that  irre- 
mediable disadvantage  as  to  numbers 
under  which  they  must  always  meet 
their  enemies  on  the  continent  ;  and 
this  maxim  being  once  established, 
every  other  evil  foliowed  of  coarse. 
When  their  gloomy  predictions  were 
first  disappointed  at  Vimiera,  Tala- 
vera,  and  Albuhera,  they  demanded 
of  their  antagonists  to  point  out  with 
precision  the  benefits  which  were  de- 
rived from  these  victories.  They  dis- 
avowed all  sympathy  with  the  generous 
feelings  of  the  nation  ;  they  cared  not 
for  the  triumphs  of  the  British  ar« 
mies  ;  the  unfading  laurels  which  had 
been  won  were  purchased  at  too  great 
an  expence  for  these  economical  poli- 
ticians, and  the  whole  business  of  war 
was,  according  to  their  sordid  notions, 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  mere  vulgar 
calculation.  Their  only  question  on 
such  occasions  was,  what  has  been  the 
expence,  and  what  the  gain  how  much 
has  been  thrown  away  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  how  much 
territory  has  been  acquired  in  reim- 
bursement ?  They  were  busy  in  east- 
ing up  such  accounts  about  the  Spa- 
nish war,  and  in  uttering  from  their 
obscene  temples  the  oracles  of  despair, 
when  all  their  hopes  were  dissipated 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca.  A  battle  had  now  been 
fought  which  united  at  once  all  that 
was  brilliant  and  useful  ;  which  had 
secured  advantages  to  satisfy  all  classes 
of  expectants  ;  and  while  it  was  as  rich 
in  honour  as  the  most  generous  could 
desire,  had  profit  also  in  abundance  to 
meet  the  wishes  even  of  the  most  sor- 
did pdlitician.  WTiile  one  of  the 
mightiest  hosts  of  the  enemy  had  been 
dispersed,    his  other    armies  of  the 
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north,  the  south,  and  the  centre  were 
disjoined  ;  a  large  portion  of  Spain 
was  recovered ;  and  an  opportunity- 
was  afforded  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves to  come  forward  and  seal  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  In  its 
consequences,  therefore,  the  victory  of 
Salamanca  was  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished from  all  the  former  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  arms  in  Spain  ; 
even  the  most  obstinate  of  the  unbelie- 
vers began  to  shew  some  symptoms  of 
amendment,  and  to  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  their  views  ;  while  those  who 
had  from  the  beginning  taken  the 
more  generous  and  high-minded  side 
in  this  great  cause,  were  filled  with 
hope  and  joy. 

Lord  WeUington  having  left  a  force 
under  General  Paget  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  advanced  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  to  the  Spanish 
capital.     Joseph  Buonaparte  had  un- 
der his  command  20,000  men  ;    but 
on   the  approach  of  the  British,  he 
hastily  evacuated  Madrid,  and  retreat- 
ed  to    Almanza   on   the  frontiers  of 
Murcia  and  Valencia  ;  a  position  from 
which  he  could  communicate  either 
with  Soult  or  with  Suchet.     On  the 
12th  August,  the  allied  army  entered 
the  capital ;  the  Retiro  garrisoned  by 
1500  men  immediately  surrendered; 
while  Guadalaxara  was  at   the  same 
time  taken  by  the  Empicenado.     In- 
telligence was   also  received  that  an 
army  of  about  16,000  men,  consisting 
of  British  and  Neapolitan  troops  from 
Sicily,  with  some  Spaniards  from  Ma- 
jorca,   the   whole   commanded   by    a 
British  ofiicer,  had  reached  Alicant ; 
«o  that  every  thing  seemed  to  promise 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities, 
and  a  glorious  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  Earl  of  Wellington  naturally 
believed  that  the  Spaniards  would 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  propiti- 
ous opportunity  to  rescue  their  country 
from  a  foreign  yoke.     Their  first  ef- 


forts  had  been  nobly  seconded  by  the 
generosity  of  the  British  nation  ;    and 
puny  as  all  their  subsequent  exertions 
had  been,  the' ardour  of  their  allies 
had   never  abated.     G^eat  allowance 
was  made  for  the  unhappy  conditioa 
of  Spain  at  the  moment-  when  her  in- 
dependence was  assailed  by  the  most 
treacherous  of  enemies  ;  and  England, 
while  she  generously  lent  her  aid  to 
the  almost  despairing  Spaniards,  gave 
them  credit  for  virtues   which   they 
have  never  discovered.     It  was  sup- 
posed  that  the  ardent  love  of  inde- 
pendence, which  was  said  to  charac- 
terise the  Spanish  nation,  and  the  un- 
extinguishable  hatred  which  they  en- 
tertained towards  the  intruders,  would 
have  raised  them  to  deeds  worthy  of 
a  great  people  ;    but  these  most  rea- 
sonable   hopes    were    greatly    disap- 
pointed.    If  the  Spaniards  loved  the 
independence  of  their  country  much, 
they  loved  their  own  ease  still  more  ; 
if  they  hated  the  French,  they  had  no 
other  way  of  shewing  their  hatred,  but 
in    an    irregular   and    petty   warfare^ 
which  was  marked,  indeed,  with  a  fe- 
rocity   justifiable   only    against  their 
present   enemies.     The   moment  had 
at  length  arrived,  however,  when,  if 
there  existed  a  single  spark  of  genuine 
patriotism  in   Spain,    it    should  have 
been  struck  out  ;    and  when  by  one 
grand  and  unanimous  effort  the  whole 
Spanish  nation  might  have  been   ex- 
pected  once  for  all  to  have  avenged 
themselves  on  their  oppressors.     The 
joy  which  the  people  discovered  when 
the   British  army  entered  Madrid,  is 
thus   described  by  Lord  WelHngton, 
on  whose  sober  account  even  the  most 
suspicious  will  rely.     "  It  is  impossi- 
ble," says  his  lordship,  "  to  describe 
the  ioy  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Madrid  upon  our  arrival ;   and  I 
hope  that  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
sentiments  of  detestation  of  the  French 
yoke,  and  of  a  strong  desire  to  secure 
the   independence   of  their    countrv, 
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which  first  induced  them  to  set  the 
example  of  resistance  to  the  usurper, 
will  induce  them  to  make  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  which  will 
be  more  efficacious  than  those  formerly 
made."  Had  the  Spaniards  acted 
thus,  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try might  have  been  established  in  the 
course  even  of  this  single  campaign, 
which  had  already  become  so  glorious  ; 
the  British  armies  might  have  won 
elsewhere  those  laurels  which  they 
were  still  destined  to  gather  in  Spain  ; 
the  sufferings  of  humanity  might  have 
been  abridged,  and  the  destinies  of  the 
world  more  easily  fixed  and  secured. 
It  will  be  a  painful  task  to  record, 
how  far  the  Spanish  nation  was  from 
fulfilling  these  expectations. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  by 
some  persons,  whether  the  plan  formed 
by  Lord  Wellington  at  this  great  con- 
juncture, was  quite  conformable  to  the 
wisdom  which  generally  marked  his 
operations.  It  ha-  been  said,  that  it 
should  have  been  the  , great  object  of 
the  British  general  to  have  united  the 
whole  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  completed  the  separation 
of  the  different  corps  of  the  enemy; 
that,  with  thfs  view,  leaving  a  body 
of  troops  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Douro,  he  should  have  marched  direct- 
ly upon  Alicant,  threatened  the  armies 
of  Suchet  ard  Joseph  Buonaparte,  pre- 
vented their  junction  with  Soult,  and 
established  his  own  communications 
with  General  Maitland  ;  that  thus  uni- 
ted the  allied  army  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  any  object 
to  which  it  might  have  been  directed  ; 
while  the  enemy's  forces,  so  widely 
separated,  must  have  been  incapable 
of  attempting  any  operation  of  im- 
portance. The  capital  after  this 
might  easily  have  been  preserved  ;  and 
the  unexpected  disasters  which  follow- 
ed  might  have  been  avoided.  That  it 
18  not  easy  to  discover  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  British  commander 
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to  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
possession  of  Burgos  ;  that  this  single 
fortress  could  never  have  enabled  the 
beaten  enemy  to  keep  the  field  ;  nor 
could  it,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable 
event  for  the  British  army,  have  pre- 
sented any  serious  obstacle  to  a  retreat. 
That,  in  point  of  fact,  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  Lo>-d  Wellington  was  at- 
tended with  this  consequence, — that 
Soult,  Suchet,  and  Joseph  Buona- 
parte were  enabled  to  unite  their  ar- 
mies, and  with  the  remains  of  Mar- 
mont's  force,  to  compel  the  British, 
whom  they  far  outnumbered,  to  re- 
tire.— Such  are  the  opinions  which 
have  been  professeJ  by  some  judges 
not  wholly  incompetent ;  but  there 
are  others  who  have  taken  a  different 
and  apparently  a  juster  view  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  commander. 

It  was  expected  that  the  strong  ex- 
pedition under  General  Maitland,  by- 
uniting  with  the  Spanish  troops  in 
that  quarter,  would  have  been  able  to 
co-operate  in  another  and  a  more  be- 
neficial way  with  the  grar.d  army. 
The  presence  of  so  strong  an  army  in 
that  part  of  Spain,  it  was  supposed, 
would  have  operated  as  a  check  upon 
Soult  and  Suchet,  and  prevented  them 
from  attempting  any  thing,  while 
Lord  Wellington  was  completing  his 
plan  of  operations  in  the  north  ;  but 
these  well-founded  expectations  were 
entirely  disappointed  by  a  series  of 
accidents,  which  could  not  have  en- 
tered into  the  contemplation  of  the 
British  chief.  The  expedition  un- 
der General  Maitland  was  inadequate 
to  any  active  operations  without  the 
aid  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  it  unfortu- 
nately happened,  that,  just  about  the 
time  when  the  expedition  was  disem- 
barked at  Alicant,  the  Spaniards  com- 
manded by  General  O'Donnell  were 
defeated  by  the  French  under  Harispe, 
and  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  thus 
in  a  great  ineasure  deranged.  General 
Maitland  was  unavoidably  cooped  up 
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in  Alicant  by  the  very  superior  force 
which  was  brought  against  him  ;  and 
Lord  Wellington,  whose  plans  had 
been  formed  on  the  supposition  that 
he  would  be  actively  supported  by  the 
combined  English  and  Spanish  armiqs 
in  the  east,  was  totally  abandoned  by 
them,  and  exposed  to  the  concentrated 
attack  of  all  the  enemy's  forces.  The 
fate  of  this  expedition  to  Alicant  was 
such  as  to  excite  against  the  Spaniards, 
whose  obstinacy  occasioned  its  entire 
failure,  the  ridicule  and  indignation  of 
the  British  army.  It  could  not  be  im- 
puted as  a  fault  to  Lord  WeUington, 
therefore,  that  he  did  not  discontinue 
his  operations  in  the  north  to  proceed 
upon  Alicant ;  but  it  was  the  fault  or 
misfortune  of  those  to  whom  that  ex- 
pedition was  entrusted,  and  by  whom 
he  ought  to  have  been  supported,  that 
his  operations  were  not  attended  with 
all  those  great  consequences  to  which 
they  promised  at  one  time  to  have 
led. 

The  restoration  of  Madrid  to  the 
Spaniards  was  not  the  only  immediate 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  Salaman- 
ca ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Cadiz 
was  another  which  might  at  that  time 
have  been  turned  to  very  great  advan- 
tage by  the  Spaniards.  The  command 
of  the  French  armies  in  the  south  of 
Spain  had  been  entrusted  to  Marshal 
Soult,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  repu- 
tation of  all  the  French  generals,  and 
seemed  to  merit  the  confidence  of  his 
government  not  less  by  his  zeal  than 
by  his  ability.  He  was  obstinately 
bent  on  retaining  his  hold  over  the 
southern  provinces,  and  had  determi- 
ned never  to  evacuate  them  but  in  the 
last  extremity.  The  victory  of  Sala- 
manca, however,  made  a  wonderful  itn- 
pression  on  his  mind  ;  and  the  fears 
which  he  began  to  entertain  for  his 
own  safety  prevailed  over  all  other 
considerations.  He  had  long  main- 
tained his  position  at  Seville,  upon 
which  the  safety  of  the  troops  enga- 


ged in  the  siege  of  Cadiz  manifestly 
depended.  But  General  Hill  with  a 
large  British  force  was  now  upon  the 
confines  of  Estremadura  ;  a  Spanish 
army  was  on  the  JNiebla,  and  Ballaste- 
ros,  who  had  hitherto  discovered  much 
activity  and  patriotism,  was  stationed 
on  the  Ronda.  Soult  perceived  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  ;  he 
saw  that  if  he  were  unable  to  maintain 
his  communication  with  the  besieging 
force,  that  force  must  be  withdrawn 
altogether  ;  and  he  accordingly  came 
to  the  determination  of  retreating. 
The  harangues  which  he  addressed  to 
his  soldiers  before  he  had  recourse  to 
this  painful  alternative,  were  distin- 
guished by  a  circumstance  which  may 
well  be  considered  as  singular  in  French 
accounts  of  military  operations,  and 
could  no  where  appear  more  extraor- 
dinary tlian  in  an  oration  of  Marshal 
Soult — a  confession  that  "  misfortunes 
had  befallen  the  imperial  eagle,"  and 
that  it  would  require  all  the  efforts  of 
his  army  to  repair  these  disasters.  He 
immediately  began  to  evacuate  Anda- 
lusia ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August, 
the  siege  of  Cadiz  was  raised. 

What  then  was  the  actual  condition 
of  Spain  at  this  auspicious  moment  ? 
Galhcia,  Leon,  and  the  Asturias  were 
entirely  freed  from  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  while  Madrid,  the  greater  part 
of  New  Castile  and  La  Mancha,  had 
been  by  one  great  blow  recovered  to 
the  Spaniards.  The  French  in  Biscay 
were  concentrating  to  evacuate  that 
province  also,  and  to  join  the  wreck 
of  Marraont's  army — the  siege  of  Ca- 
diz had  been  raised,  and  Soult  was  pre- 
paring to  evacuate  Andalusia.  Arra- 
gon  was  partly  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  partly  in  that  of  the 
enemy — in  Catalonia  a  spirited  resist- 
ance was  maintained,  which  rendered 
the  enemy's  hold  of  the  province  very 
precarious  ;  and  in  Navarre,  the  par- 
tizan  Mina  had  not  only  operated  with 
great  effect  against  the  enemy  by  cut- 
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ting  off  his  straggling  parties  and  in- 
tercepting his  supplies,  but  had  fre- 
quently penetrated  into  France,  where 
he  spread  terror  and  devastation,  and 
took  an  imperfect  revenge  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  countr,y.  In  Murcia 
and  Valencia,  where  Suchet  command- 
ed, and  where,  from  the  beginning  he 
had  been  but  inadequately  opposed  by 
the  undisciplined  armies  of  Spain,  the 
enemy  maintained  a  doubtful  domini- 
on ;  but  from  these  provinces  also  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  French 
would  soon  be  driven  by  the  allied 
forces  which  were  collecting  against 
them. 

The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
possessed  a  very  formidable  army  in 
the  peninsula.  The  whole  forces  un- 
der Clausel,  (who  had  succeeded  Mar- 
mont)  Suchet,  Soult,  and  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, amounted  to  150,000  men  ; 
and  as  the  misfortunes  of  the  French 
had  hitherto  arisen  in  great  part  from 
their  separate  and  disjointed  plans  of 
operations,  they  determined  to  profit 
by  experience,  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
so  great  an  error  in  future.  Their 
plan  was,  that  the  remainder  of  Mar- 
mont's  army,  reinforced  by  the  troops 
from  Biscay,  should  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  Burgos,  and  watch  the 
British  troops  destined  for  the  siege 
of  that  place,  while  Soult  with  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  and  Suchet  should 
advance  upon  Madrid,  and  compel  the 
British  to  evacuate  it.  They  hoped 
that  Lord  Wellington  would  thus 
be  placed  in  critical  circumstances — 
that  the  enemy's  approach  to  Ma- 
drid and  to  Burgos  at  the  same  time 
would  ultimately  force  him  either  to 
light  on  disadvantageous  term?,  or  to 
retreat.  To  execute  this  extensive 
plan,  they  hesitated  not  to  make  any 
sacrifices,  and  considered  even  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  north  and  south  of  Spain 
as  of  comparatively  trifling  importance. 

A  very  unfortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  happened  at  this 


period,  gave  the  French  an  advantage 
which  they  little  expected.  The  ab- 
sence of  Lord  Wellington  at  Madrid 
was  in  some  measure  favourable  to  their 
views,  for  it  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rallying,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  reinforcements  which  they  received, 
of  attempting  once  more  to  act  upon 
the  offensive.  They  sent  strong  de- 
tachments along  the  Douro — they  rai- 
sed the  sieges  of  Toro  and  Zamora, 
and  were  enabled  to  withdraw  the  gar- 
risons established  in  these  forts.  They 
hoped  to  be  successful  in  saving  As- 
torga,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops  ;  but  in  this  instance  they 
found  themselves  anticipated  by  the 
superior  activity  of  the  assailants,  to 
whom  the  fortress  had  surrendered. 
The  army  which  endeavoured  to  re- 
lieve this  place  returned  to  Valladolid, 
but  was  speedily  compelled  to  retreat 
before  Lord  WeUington,  who  had  by 
this  time  retired  from  Madrid.  So 
great  was  the  panic  with  which  they 
were  seized  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  that  they  not  only  abandoned 
Valladolid,  but  left  Burgos  wholly 
defenceless,  and  retreated  towards  the 
Ebro, 

Burgos  had  at  one  time  been  consi- 
dered by  the  Spaniards  as  among  the 
most  important  of  their  strong-holds  ; 
but  this  opinion  was  formed  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  artifices  of  modern  war- 
fare were  almost  wholly  unknown. 
The  characteristic  indolence  of  the 
Spaniards  had  suffered  it  to  fall  into 
such  decay,  and  the  defence  of  it  was 
iipon  the  whole  so  feeble,  that  the  in- 
vader in  his  progress  through  Spain 
found  but  little  difficulty  in  reducing 
it.  The  French,  however,  employed 
themselves  with  their  usual  diligence 
and  skill  in  improving  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  they  made  Burgos  the  centre 
of  their  operations  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  zealously  employed  them- 
selves for  two  years  in  rendering  it  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  the  peninsula. 
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The  British  general  was  severely 
censured  for  wasting  so  much  valua- 
ble time  at  Madrid,  and  neglecting 
to  follow  up  his  successes ;  but  a  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  may  easily  be 
given  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  considered  himself  with 
great  justice  as  the  ally  only  of  the  Spa- 
nish^nation  ;  he  did  not  imagine  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  fight  their  battles 
without  support  j  he  expected  the  ac- 
tive co-operation  of  the  Spaniards 
themselves  in  vindicating  their  indepen- 
dence ;  and  upon  reaching  their  capital, 
he  was  naturally  desirous  of  bringing 
their  principles  and  feelings  to  some 
test.  He  despised  the  feeble  system  of 
government  to  which  the  destinies  of 
Spain  were  committed ;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  countenance  and  promote 
some  great  political  changes.  He  was 
not  less  a  politician  than  a  soldiei- ; 
he  knew  well,  that  by  such  military 
exertions  as  Spain  was  able  to  make 
ia  her  degraded  condition,  she  could 
never  resist  with  effect  the  force  op- 
posed to  her ;  and  he  was  anxious, 
therefore,  to  infuse  into  the  Spaniards 
those  noble  and  generous  sentiments 
which  were  necessary  to  their  situa- 
tion. It  was  his  great  object,  there- 
fore, on  entering  the  Spanish  capital, 
to  revive  and  elevate  the  people — to 
inspire  them  with  true  patriotism,  and 
to  excite  in  them  a  feeling  of  heroic 
perseverance,  which,  under  any  change 
of  circumstances,  must  have  rendered 
them  invincible.  Such  was  the  grand 
object  of  his  stay  at  Madrid ;  and  if 
he  failed  in  his  purpose,  the  fault  lay 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  not  with  him, 
who  had  delivered  them  from  oppres- 
sion, and  who,  if  the  destinies  of  Spain 
liad  been  committed  to  his  care,  would 
have  elevated  a  race  of  men,  whom  an 
odious  tyranny  had  so  long  debased. 

The  French  armies  retired  on  the 
approach  of  Lord  Wellington  to  the 
siege  of  Burgos.  The  city  presented 
HO  serious  obstacle  to  the  besiegers ; 


it  was  on  the  castle  which  commanded 
the  neighbouring  roads,  and  on  the 
hill  of  St  Michael's,  that  the  French 
had  exhausted  all  the  efforts  of  their 
skill.  Lord  Wellington  had  obvious 
reasons  for  pushing  the  siege  with  vi- 
gour ;  and  he  therefore  ordered  the 
outwork  upon  the  hill  to  be  imme- 
diately stormed.  This  service  was 
performed  during  the  night,  with  the 
same  success  which  had  marked  all 
the  other  operations  of  the  army  ;  but 
so  thick  was  the  darkness,  that  some 
mistakes  were  committed  by  the  as- 
sailants, in  consequence  of  which  their 
loss  was  more  than  usually  severe, 
amounting  to  SOO  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  French  stationed  in  the 
works  were  500  in  number,  only  63 
of  whom  were  made  prisoners,  the  re- 
mainder having  perished  in  the  fury  of 
the  assault.  The  possession  of  these 
heights  enabled  the  British  to  take  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  strength 
of  the  castle  ;  and  they  soon  perceived 
that  they  would  have  a  formidable  re- 
sistance to  encounter.  It  may  be 
presumed,  however,  that  their  energy 
and  perseverance  would  have  triumph- 
ed over  all  resistance,  but  for  a  series 
of  untoward  events,  which  for  a  season 
interrupted  their  career  of  glory. 

The  rapidity  of  Lord  WeUington's 
advance  had  prevented  him  from 
bringing  up  his  heavy  artillery,  with- 
out which  nothing  but  the  imperious 
necessity  which  he  felt  at  this  time  for 
the  most  vigorous  operations,  could 
have  justified  him  in  attempting  to 
take  the  castle  of  Burgos.  He  was 
thus  compelled  to  abandon  the  ordinary 
method  of  attack,  for  want  of  a  pro- 
per artillery  train,  and  to  resort  to  the 
slower  and  more  uncertain  process  of 
sapping  the  works. — The  defence  was 
conducted  with  great  skill  and  resolu- 
tion by  the  garrison  ;  the  governor 
had  instructions  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  extremity.  So  soon  as  the  Bri- 
tish had  got  possession  of  St  Michael's 
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hill,  they  erected  a  battery,  which 
commanded  the  outer  line  of  the 
works,  cdnnecting  the  fortress  with 
the  town.  This  line  was  escaladed 
at  two  points  by  a  British  and  Portu- 
gueze  detachment ;  the  Portugueze, 
however,  failed  in  their  attempt,  and 
the  British  had  advanced  so  far,  that 
it  was  not  without  some  difficulty 
they  were  drawn  off.  The  French 
after  this  did  not  remain  altogether 
on  the  defensive  ;  they  made  succes- 
sively two  sorties  against  the  works  of 
the  besiegers,  which,  however,  were 
not  attended  with  very  important  con- 
sequences. The  loss  of  Major  Collier, 
the  field  officer,  in  the  trenches,  who 
fell  while  rallying  the  troops  during 
the  second  of  these  sorties,  was  deeply 
regretted  by  Lord  Wellington  and  the 
whole  army. 

The  besiegers,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  garrison,  still  continued 
to  make  rapid  progress  ;  they  esta- 
blished themselves  within  100  yards 
of  the  enemy's  interior  line  ;  they  ef- 
fected a  breach  in  another  part  of  the 
same  line  ;  accomplished  a  lodgement, 
and  carried  on  their  mines  under 
ground  with  the  utmost  celerity .  On 
the  11th  of  October,  a  mine  was  suc- 
cessfully sprung  ;  the  breaches  were 
instantly  stormed,  and  the  lines  esca- 
laded, and  part  of  the  British  troops 
actually  entered  the  works  ;  but  the 
fire  from  the  garrison  was  so  heavy, 
that  they  were  unable  to  sustain  them- 
selves, and  retired  after  suffering  some 
loss.  The  recollection,  however,  of 
what  had  been  done  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
Tigo  and  Badajoz  ;  the  astonishing 
progress  which  had  already  been  made 
even  before  Burgos,  and  the  universal 
confidence  reposed  in  the  intrepidity 
of  the  troops,  and  the  fortunes  ot  their 
commander,  filled  the  British  nation 
with  the  moat  sanguine  hopes  that 
this  place  was  destined  very  soon  to 
follow  the  fall  of  the  other  strortof- 


holds,  which  had  already  been  wrested 
from  the  enemy. — But  a  series  of  ac- 
cidents occurred,  to  prevent  the  ful- 
filment of  these  expectations. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  under 
O'Donnell,  and  the  consequent  inac- 
tivity of  the  expedition  which  had 
been  sent  to  Alicant,  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  these  unfortunate 
circumstances  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  have  deranged  the  whole 
plan  of  the  campaign.  But  other  mis- 
fortunes, neither  less  serious  nor  unex- 
pected, happened  about  this  time  to 
embarrass  the  British  general,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  all  chance  of  reaping  the 
fuUadvantagesof  his  late  achievements. 
When  Lord  Wellington  advanced  to 
the  north,he  expected  to  have  received 
the  support  of  the  Gallician  army  ;  an 
army  which  was  said  to  consist  of 
30,C)00  disciplined  troops,  in  the  high- 
est state  of  order  and  equipment,  and 
commanded  by  officers  of  talent  and 
experience.  These  magnificent  pro- 
mises, however,  were  sadly  belied  by 
the  result ;  and  Lord  WelUngton  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  this 
Spanish  army  consisted  of  10,000  in- 
stead of  80,000  men,  without  disci- 
pline, without  equipments  of  any  kind, 
and  commanded  by  men  who  had  yet 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  their  pro- 
fession. Severe,  indeed,  must  this  dis- 
appointment have  been  to  the  British 
chief,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Spaniards 
were  the  misrepresentations  by  which 
they  had  deceived  their  generous  allies. 
Deeper  mortifications,  however,  yet 
awaited  Lord  Wellington  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  were,  in  the  person  of  one 
of  their  most  popular  leaders,  to  give 
a  striking  example  of  that  melancholy 
infatuation  which  so  long  retarded  the 
deliverance  of  their  country. 

General  Ballasteros,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  Spanish  chieftains, 
commanded  an  army  of  his  country- 
men in  the  south,  where  he  had  already 
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signalized  himself  by  gallantry  rather 
than  by  skill ;  by  perseverance  and 
devotion,  rather  than  by  any  systema- 
tic exertions,  which  alone  can  lead  to 
great  consequences.  He  had  at  first 
been  a  chief  of  Guerillas,  and  want- 
ed not  the  qualities  which  fitted  him 
for  such  a  station.  The  character  of 
his  mind,  originally  narrow  and  vul- 
gar, seems  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  habits  of  the  predatory  warfare  in 
which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  although 
he  had  often  been  successful  in  detach- 
ed enterprises  against  the  enemy,  where 
an  irregular  valour  alone  was  required, 
yet  had  he  made  but  little  progress 
towards  the  liberation  of  his  country. 
In  his  conduct  as  commander  of  the 
army  before  Gibraltar  he  had  given 
no  indication  of  the  higher  qualities 
which  are  required  in  the  chief  of  a 
large  army  ;  and  although,  when  Soult 
retr  ated  towards  the  Valencian  fron- 
tier, the  Spaniards  under  Ballaste- 
ros  had  at  first  followed  him  with 
seeming  activity,  and  had  even  gained 
some  advantages  over  his  rear-guard, 
yet  he  no  sooner  entered  Granada 
than  they  resigned  themselves  to  ut- 
ter inactivity.  Ballasteros  was  at  this 
time  meditating  the  ambitious  pro- 
ject of  seizing  on  the  chief  command 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  which  the  cortes 
had  so  wisely  conferred  on  Lord  Wel- 
lington ;  and,  wholly  absorbed  by  this 
idle  dream,  he  forgot  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  his  country.  He  was  or- 
dered by  Lord  Wellington  to  advance, 
and  fall  upon  the  flanks  of  the  French 
army  ;  but  he  answered  these  com- 
mands by  an  appeal  to  the  Spanish 
army  and  nation  against  the  corses,  to 
whose  voice  the  British  general  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  chief  command.  He 
devt'loped  all  his  ambition  and  imbe- 
cillity  ;  he  assumed  a  peevish  and  in- 
solent tone  towards  his  superiors ;  and 
his  appeal  was  heard  with  the  indiffer- 
ence which  it  merited.     Neither  the 


nation  nor  the  army  sympathized  with 
his  follies,  and  he  was  without  oppo- 
sition superseded,  arrested,  and  exiled 
to  Ceuta.  / 

That  the  fate  of  Ballasteros  excited 
little  compassion  is   not   wonderful ; 
for  although  he  was  indisputably  a 
brave  man,  yet  was  his  ambition  of  a 
very  selfish  and  unreasonable  charac- 
ter.    The  feeling  of  rivalry  which  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  toward  Lord 
Wellington   was   at   once   ridiculous 
and   ungenerous  ;  it   was   ridiculous, 
because  of  the  great  distance  betwixt 
them,  and  ungenerous,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  services  which  the  Bri- 
tish general  had  already  rendered  to 
Spain.     The  pride  of  the  Spaniards 
might  well  be  mortified,  indeed,  when 
the  decision  of  the  cortes  announced 
to  the  world,  that  none  of  them  were 
quahfied  to  lead   the  armies  to  bat- 
tle, or  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  liberation  of  their  common  coun- 
try ;  but  this  feeling  of  mortification 
would  have  infused  into  more  gene- 
rous and  elevated  minds,  nothing  but 
greater  zeal  to  acquire  the  quahfica- 
tions  by  which  this  reproach  might 
have  been  removed,  and  ought  never  to 
have  generated  the  envious  malice  by 
which  Ballasteros  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced.    But  even  if  his  personal  or 
national  pride  could  have  palliated  his 
refusal  to  obey  the  chief,  whom  the 
government  of  his  country  had  placed 
over  him,  such  an  excuse  certainly  can 
pever  be  offered  for  his  inactivity,  at  a 
moment  when  the  fate  of  Spain  was  to 
be  decided.     If  he  did  not  obey  Lord 
Wellington, — if  he  hesitated  as  to  the 
prudence  of  his  measures,  or  question- 
ed his  authority,  he  ought  at  all  events 
to  have  served  his  country,  by  the 
most  vigorous  direction  of  the  resour- 
ces entrusted  to  him,  towards  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy.     Those  who 
recollect,  that  a  considerable  Spanish 
army  was  at  this  critical  season  ren- 
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dered  useless,  by  the  peevish  and  ob- 
stinate folly  of  a  Spanish  general  j 
that  the  plans  of  the  campaign  were 
thus  deranged  by  his  frowardness ; 
that  time  was  afforded  to  the  French 
to  rally,  and  come  down  on  the  allies 
in  numbers,  which  rendered  success 
for  the  present  wholly  unattainable, 
will  think,  perhaps,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  Bailasteros  did  not  equal  his 
offence ;  and  how  much  soever  they 
may  commiserate  his  folly,  they  can- 
not surely  regret  his  fate. 

In  consequence  of  these  untoward 
accidents,  the  inaction  of  the  Anglo- 
aSicilian  expedition,  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Spanish  army  of  Gallicia,  and  the 
insanity  of  General  Bailasteros,  Lord 
Wellington  found  his  situation  very 
different  from  what  he  had  been 
led  to  expect.  The  French  army 
of  Portugal,  greatly  reinforced,  was 
advancing  under  Souham,  who  had 
now  taken  the  command,  with  the 
view  of  either  raising  the  siege  of 
Burgos,  or  forcing  the  British  to  fight 
at  disadvantage.  On  the  I5th  of  Oc- 
tober they  attacked  the  British  out- 
posts, but  were  repulsed  with  great 
spirit ;  and  on  the  19th,  their  whole 
force  had  approached  the  vicinity  of 
Burgos.  The  movements  of  Souham 
and  Soult  were  neai-ly  simultaneous, 
and  formed  part  of  the  same  plan 
which  the  latter  general  had  adopted 
for  recovering  Madrid.  On  the  21st, 
X.ord  Wellington  received  information 
that  the  whole  French  forces  under 
Soult,  Sachet,  and  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, amounting  to  70,000  men, 
were  fast  approaching  the  passes,  and 
threatened  General  Hiil,  who  had  no 
adequate  force  to  oppose  to  them. 
This  intelligence  determined  Lord 
Wellington  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bur- 
gos, and  to  march  to  the  support  of 
the  allied  army  in  Madrid  ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly retired  towards  the  Douro, 
closely  followed  by  the  French  under 
Souham.     On   the  23d,   the  British 


approached  Valladolid,  and  a  sharp 
affair  occurred  at  Torquenada,  which 
ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  the  British  people  when  they 
were  first  informed  of  these  events— 
when  they  learned  that  the  Spanish 
capital  was  again  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  siege  of  Burgos 
had  been  raised  by  an  army  which  had 
so  lately  been  broken  and  dispersed  by 
the  besiegers.  The  most  violent  indig- 
nation was  expressed  ;  reproaches  were 
cast  on  the  ministry,  and  even  upon 
Lord  Wellington  himself.  A  few 
profligate  persons  treated  with  derisioa 
all  the  hopes  which  had  been  raised 
as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest, 
while  good  men  of  all  parties  felt  the 
deepest  regret  at  the  unexpected  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken,  and  which 
threatened  to  deprive  the  allies  of  the 
fruits  of  so  many  great  achievements. 
The  ministers  were  loudly  censured 
for  "  starving  the  war  in  Spain,"  (to 
use  the  very  classical  form  of  expres- 
sion which  was  current  at  this  time,) 
for  sending  out  reinforcements  in  num- 
bers so  small,  and  at  seasons  so  unsuit- 
able, that  they  were  of  no  real  service 
to  the  cause  of  Spain.  It  was  forgot- 
ten that  England  was  not  the  princi- 
pal in  the  Spanish  war,  and  that  her 
whole  resources  could  not,  with  any 
regard  to  prudence,  have  been  hastily 
directed  to  this  object  alone.  Those 
who  disliked  Lord  WclUngton,  be- 
cause his  victories  had  thwarted  their 
narrow  views,  est  many  reflections  on 
his  rashness  in  advancing  so  far  into 
Spain,  without  providing  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  previous  acquisitions,  and 
the  safety  of  his  retreat ;  they  predict- 
ed the  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  Spanish  cause  from  the  dejec- 
tion into  which  the  minds  of  the  peo»i 
pie  would  be  suddenly  precipitated 
from  that  height  of  confidence  to  which 
they  had  been  raised,  and  they  pro- 
phesied the  ruin  of  the  army  from  a 
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retreat,  which  is  always  so  repugnant 
to  the  feehngs  of  British  soldiers,  and 
so  destructive  of  their  discipline.  They 
forgot  the  unexpected  disappointnrients 
which  Lord  WelHngton  had  suffered, 
and  described  that  conduct  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  wild  temerity,  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  been 
applauded  as  a  master-piece  of  vi'ise 
and  prudent  daring. — Lord  WelHngton 
was  also  censured  for  remaining  inac- 
tive at  Madrid  by  those  who  thought 
inot  of  the  fatigues  which  the  army 
had  already  undergone,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  ascertaining  the  real  extent  of 
the  co-operation  which  was  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Spaniards,  before  the 
ulterior  movements  were  determined 
upon.  He  was  charged  also  with  ha- 
ving undertaken  the  siege  of  Burgos, 
when  his  means  were  wholly  inadequate 
to  such  an  enterprise,  and  with  trust- 
ing too  much  to  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  at  the  hazard  of  sacrificing 
many  valuable  lives.  Yet  was  it  ma- 
nifest to  any  person  capable  of  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  that  without  the  re- 
duction of  this  fortress,  nothing  far- 
ther could  have  been  done  in  the  cam- 
paign ;  that  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  siege  would  have  been  assured,  if 
circumstances,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  British  general,  had  proved  fa- 
"vourable  ;  and  that,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  an  im- 
mediate ^sacrifice  of  the  soldiers  to  a 
certain  extent,  becomes,  in  truth,  a 
sacrifice  to  humanity,  and  saves  the 
lives  of  thousands  who  must  perish  in 
the  course  of  protracted  operations. 
It  may  seem  unfeeling  in  military  men 
thus  to  make  the  lives  of  their  fellow 
creatures  an  affair  of  dry  calculation  : 
it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
war  cannot  be  conducted  at  all  with- 
out such  sacrifices,  and  that  when  a 
government  and  people  resolve  on  hos- 
tilities, the  mihtary  leader  to  whom 
they  entrust  the  execution  of  their 
counsels,  cannot  be  charged  with  in- 


difFerence  to  human  suffering  when  he 
uses  his  best  efforts  to  execute  their 
designs.  It  was  for  such  reasons  that 
Lord  Wellington  carried  Giudad  Rod- 
rigo and  Badajoz  by  storm  ;  and,  influ- 
enced by  the  same  motives,  he  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  would 
have  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  no  less 
fortunate,  had  he  not  been  called  by 
other  events  to  change  for  a  season 
the  whole  plan  of  his  operations. 

TheBritish  army,  threatened  asitnow 
was  by  the  united  forces  of  the  enemy, 
began  its  retreat,  l^ord  Wellington 
knew  well  what  a  scene  an  army  pre- 
sents on  such  an  occasion,  and  how 
much  the  talents  of  a  consummate 
officer  are  required  to  maintain  disci- 
pline and  subordination.  Arduous  and 
delicate  in  the  highest  degree,  there- 
fore, was  the  task  which  he  had  to 
perform  ;  and  nothing  could  have  ani- 
mated him  in  the  execution  of  it  but 
the  hope  that  he  might  again  be  able 
to  turn  upon  the  enemy,  and,  profiting 
by  their  errors,  give  full  scope  to  the 
bravery  of  his  soldiers.  The  late  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  had  experienced  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  situation  similar  in 
som^  respects  to  that  in  which  Lord 
Wellington  was  now  placed,  had  re- 
marked of  his  army,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  in  its  praise,  unless  when 
a  chance  of  meeting  the  enemy  pre- 
sented itself;  and  the  great  secret, 
therefore,  in  conducting  the  retreat, 
vi'as  to  profit  by  such  chances  as  might 
occur,  and  to  encourage  in  the  minds, 
of  the  soldiers  the  hope  that  they  were 
retiring  only  to  fight  at  greater  ad- 
vantage. During  the  whole  retreat, 
the  British  army  displayed,  under  its 
illustrious  leader,  its  wonted  steadiness 
and  bravery  ;  and,  although  closely 
pressed  at  different  points  by  very  su- 
perior numbers,  retired  in  the  finest 
order.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  the 
French  overtook  a  part  of  the  retreat- 
ing army  with  so  very  superior  a  force, 
that  they  compelled  it  to  change  its 
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route,  which  was  accomplished  with- 
out loss  or  confusion. — On  the  27th  of 
October  the  allies  were  posted  on  the 
left  of  the  Pisuerga.  The  ?  French 
crossed  the  river  on  the  same  day, 
and  formed  on  the  heights  opposite 
to  the  British  position.  The  next 
day  the  enemy  attempted  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  bridges,  and  came  down 
in  such  force  that  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  blow  up  one  of  them  ;  to 
abandon  the  Pisuerga  and  cross  the 
Douro, — a  movement  which  was  effect- 
ed without  loss. — The  French,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  press  hard  on 
the  retreating  army  ;  they  dislodged  a 
German  regiment  which  was  posted 
on  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  of  Torde- 
sillas,  and  advanced  with  their  whole 
force  upon  the  city.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost ;  and  it  became  necessary  that 
Lord  Wellington  should  either  secure 
for  himself  a  position,  in  which  he 
could  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or 
hasten  his  retreat.  He  of  course  pre- 
ferred the  first  of  these  alternatives, 
and  resolved  to  occupy  some  heights 
between  Rueda  and  Tordesillas,  op- 
posite the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  While 
these  movements  were  executed  by 
that  part  of  the  army  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  their  great  lead- 
er, orders  were  dispatched  to  General 
Hill  to  break  up  from  his  position  on 
the  Jacuma,  and  to  reach  the  Aduga 
by  the  3d  or  4th  of  November.  These 
orders  were  strictly  obeyed,  and  by 
the  3d  of  that  month  the  whole  Bri- 
tish army  was  once  more  united. — The 
French  under  Soult  and  Souham  had 
also  an  opportunity  of  joining.  Soult 
had  already  abandoned  Madrid  with  a 
determination  to  employ  the  whole 
French  forces  in  driving  the  British 
back  to  Portugal.  The  enemy  en- 
deavoured to  turn  the  flanks  of  the  re- 
tiring army  ;  their  main  body  advan- 
ced to  Tore  and  Zamora  to  threaten 
its  left,  and  Soult  marched  on  Avila, 
JQ  hopes  of  turning  the  right.     Lord 


Wellington  immediately  put  his  whole 
forces  in  motion,  and  retired  on  Sa- 
lamanca, where  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  establish  himself,  and  to  maintain 
the  heights  of  St  Chrystoval  in  front 
of  the  city.  But  the  united  forces  ot 
the  enemy  were  too  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  he  was'  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate this  city,  and  continue  his  retreat. 
As  he  did  not,  however,  despair  of 
finding  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
bringing  the  French  to  action,  he  care- 
fully watched  all  their  movements. 
They  had  taken  post  at  Alba  ;  and  he 
believed  for  a  moment  that  here  he 
should  at  last  be  enabled  to  inflict  that 
chastisement  which  he  had  so  long 
meditated.  He  reconnoitred  their  po- 
sition with  great  care,  but  he  found  it 
so  strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  that 
it  would  have  indicated  the  greatest 
temerity  to  attack  it.  The  French,  in 
the  meantime,  had  moved  their  cavalry 
forward  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
threaten  the  British  communications 
with  the  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Lord  Wellington,  however,  discon- 
certed their  plans,  and  effected  his  own 
retreat  without  material  loss,  if  we  ex- 
cept one  singular  casualty  which  hap- 
pened about  this  period.  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  a  brave  and  able  officer,  com- 
manded the  centre  columns  during  the 
movement  which  has  just  been  descri- 
bed ;  the  roads  had  become  so  bad  by 
the  heavy  and  incessant  rains,  that 
an  interval  occurred  betwixt  the  fifth 
and  seventh  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
Sir  Edward  rode  alone  to  the  rear  to 
discover  the  cause  why  the  latter  divi- 
sion had  not  come  up.  He  missed  his 
way,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  accident  was  somewhat 
singular,  but  was  of  no  other  import- 
ance than  as  it  deprived  the  service  for 
a  time  of  the  aid  of  a  distinguished 
soldier,  and  gave  the  French  an  oppor- 
tunity of  boasting  that  they  had  made 
prisoner  a  British  officer  of  such  rank 
and  eonsequence.'— The  allies,  in  the 
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Boeantime,  continued  their  retreat  with 
scarcely  any  other  inconvenience  than 
what  was  experienced  from  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  till  they  reached  the  Por- 
tugueze  frontier,  where  they  were  dis- 
tributed in  extensive  cantonments  ;  and 
as  the  season  of  the  year  no  longer  ad- 
mitted of  military  movements,  the  con- 
querors of  Salamanca  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  repose  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  the  toils  of  another  cam- 
paign, which  was  to  be  scarcely  more 
glorious,  but  far  more  decisive. 

This  memorable  retreat,  which  dis- 
appointed so  much  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  British  nation,  was 
-  distinguished  by  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly honourable  to  the  British  arms. 
The  first  circumstance  of  this  kind 
which  demands  attention,  is  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  the  forces  on 
each  side ;  and  it  is  fortunate,  that, 
in  this  instance,  we  have  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  al- 
lies and  of  the  enemy  with  more  than 
ordinary  precision.  The  whole  of  the 
allied  forces  in  the  peninsula,  British, 
Portugueze,  and  Germans,  did  not 
exceed  in  number  66,000  men,  who 
were  thus  distributed  : — Lord  Wel- 
lington and  General  Hill  had  under 
them  31,000  British  and  Germans,  of 
whom  27,000  were  infantry  and  4000 
cavalry  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  they 
had  21,000  Portugueze,  who  had  be- 
come,under  British  officers,  nearly  equal 
to  the  troops  by  whose  side  they  had  so 
often  fought.  The  expedition  which 
had  been  sent  to  Alicant  consis:ed  of 
a  considerable  body  of  British  and  Si- 
cilians ;  a  Spanish  army  of  12,000  or 
15,000  was  expected  to  join  it,  but 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  enemy  be- 
fore the  junction  became  practicable. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  how- 
ever, 8000  British  troops  were  on 
their  way  to  join  the  grand  army  ;  but 
the  fate  of  Spain,  for  the  present  year 
at  least,  had  been  decided  before  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  reach  head- 


quarters. The  whole  allied  force, 
therefore,  which  could  be  rendered  ef- 
fective, did  not  at  the  period  of  this 
retreat  exceed  52,000,  exclusive  of  the 
reinforcement  latterly  sent  out,  and 
the  Alicant  expedition,  so  that  the 
means  at  Lord  Wellington's  disposal, 
although  undoubtedly  sufficient  for  the 
great  objects  in  view,  had  the  Spaniards 
done  their  duty  to  their  country,  were 
still  very  limited. — Let  us  now  en-  | 
quire  what  the  French  had  to  oppose  i 
to  this  force,  according  to  the  state- 
ments which  were  given  by  themselves. 
They  had,  first  of  all,  very  consi- 
derable detachments  under  CafFarelli, 
Decaen,  and  others,  who  were  occU'* 
pied  with  the  irregular  warfare  main- 
tained by  the  Spaniards  in  Navarre, 
Arragon,  Biscay,  and  Catalonia  ;  but 
as  these  troops  were  not  at  present 
employed  against  the  regular  armies  of 
the  allies,  we  shall  leave  them  wholly 
out  of  account.  But  the  French  forces 
opposed  to  the  armies  under  Lor4 
Wellington  were  numerous  and  well 
appointed  ;  and  nothing  can  tend  more 
to  illustrate  the  talents  of  this  great 
officer  than  a  faithful  display  of  th^ 
numbers  of  the  hosts  which,  with  the 
comparatively  small  force  above  de»  ^' 
scribed,  he  contrived  to  set  at  defiance. 
Soult  alone,  who  had  now  assumed  the  ■• 
chief  command  of  the  armies  of  Sou- 
ham  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  had  un- 
der him  no  less  than  75,000  infantry 
and  12,000  cavalry,  making  in  all  3, 
force  of  87,000  men,  that  is,  almost 
double  the  numbers  of  his  antagonist. 
In  addition  to  these,  Suchet  still  had 
in  the  east  of  Spain  about  20,000  in- 
fantry and  5000  cavalry,  thus  raising  ; 
the  whole  disposable  French  force  em- 
ployed in  the  peninsula  against  the 
British  armies  alone,  to  112,000  men, 
well  equipped  and  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline.  In  the  number  of  his 
cavalry  in  particular,  the  enemy  was 
very  superior ;  but  in  its  quality  it 
could  bear    no   sprt   of   comparison 
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with  the  British.  In  artillery,  the 
French  were  very  powerful.  Soult 
alone  carried  with  him  about  200 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  in  this  manner 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  an- 
tagonist m  the  strength  of  one  mighty 
arm,  of  which  the  English  have  never 
perhaps  sufficiently  availed  themselves. 
In  another  circumstance,  and  that 
not  the  least  material  to  the  efficiency 
of  an  army,  the  French,  from  a  poli- 
cy not  very  honourable,  had  many  ad- 
vantages,— we  allude  at  present  to  the 
commissariat.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  the  British  entered  Spain  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  saving  it  from 
the  most  cruel  of  all  tyrannies,  and  al- 
though they  had  performed  the  most 
signal  exploits  to  secure  this  great  ob- 
ject, their  armies  never  were  so  well 
supplied  with  provisions  as  those  of 
the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  were  will- 
ing enough  that  the  English  should 
fight  for  them,  but  they  seem  never  to 
have  been  very  willing  to  make  any 
considerable  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
national  independence.  The  English 
were  too  honourable  to  take  any  thing 
by  violence,  and  they  were  therefore 
ill  supplied  J  but  the  French,  who  des- 


pised all  scruples  of  this  kind,  seized 
without  hesitation  the  property  of  the 
Spaniards.  These  circumstances,  when 
duly  considered,  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  different  situations  of  the  con- 
tending armies, — they  will  shew  how 
inferior  the  resources  of  all  kinds  were 
with  which  the  British  general  was 
called  upon  to  resist  the  enemy,  and 
will  go  farther  to  explain  the  obstacles 
which  he  surmounted,  and  the  talents 
which  he  displayed  in  this  retreat,  than 
the  most  laboured  panegyric.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  with  means  so 
unequal  he  set  the  enemy  at  defiance, 
and  conducted  the  retreat  of  his  army 
in  safety ;  that  the  French,  with  all 
their  advantages,  never  ventured  to 
attack  him,  and  seldom  took  up  a  po- 
sition which  they  were  not  careful  to 
secure  by  all  the  resources  of  the  mili- 
tary art.  This  was  destined  to  be  the 
last  trial  of  that  admirable  self-com- 
mand by  which  Lord  WeUington  kept 
the  natural  boldness  of  his  character 
in  subordination  to  the  maxims  of  pru- 
dence ;  the  remainder  of  his  career  in 
the  peninsula  was  to  be  illuminated  by 
one  constant  blaze  of  glory. 
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Affairs  of  Russia.  Causes  txihich  led  to  the  Rupture  heiwixt  Russia  and  France, 
Preparations  of  the  Parties.  The  French  invade  Russia.  Progress  of  the 
Campaign  till  the  Advance  of  the  Invader  upon  Smolensko. 


1  HE  campaign  of  the  French  in  Rus- 
sia will  form  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  extraordinary  passages  in  his- 
tory, whether  we  consider  the  mighty 
interests  which  depended  on  its  issue, 
the  greatness  of  the  means  employed 
on  both  sides,  the  singular  and  striking 
events  which  marked  its  progress,  or 
the  momentous  consequences  with 
"which  it  was  followed.  The  greatest 
military  power  which  modern  Europe 
ever  saw  had  been  concentrated  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  conquest, 
which  was  expected  to  lay  the  whole 
civilized  world  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror. But  all  the  efforts  of  genius, 
discipline,  and  numbers  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  heroic  courage  and 
patriotism  of  the  Russian  people  ;  and 
the  vast  preparations  of  the  invader, 
by  which  he  had  arrogantly  calculated 
on  obtaining  universal  dominion,  avail- 
ed him  not  in  this  season  of  unwonted 
trial.  Defeated  and  disgraced,  his 
armies  annihilated,  and  himself  a  fugi- 
tive, he  was  compelled  not  only  to 
abandon  his  unlucky  enterprise,  but 
to  leave  his  former  conquests  to  the 
unsparing  vengeance  of  his  enemies, 
who,  gathering  strength  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  animated  by  a  succession 
of  triumphs,  were  at  last  enabled  to 
execute  an  awful  retribution  for  all 
the  wrongs  which  they  had  endured. 


No  person  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  character  of  Buonaparte,  or  the 
policy  of  the  French  government, 
could  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
It  was  but  a  hollow  truce,  consented 
to  by  the  French  ruler  till  he  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  other  more 
pressing  objects  of  his  ambition.  That 
a  lasting  and  friendly  intercourse 
should  have  subsisted  betwixt  the 
French  government,  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power,  and  any  state  of  Europe, 
not  yet  reduced  to  abject  dependence, 
was  beyond  all  sober  calculation  ;  the 
whole  course  of  French  policy,  all  the 
acts  of  the  new  government,  whether 
in  peace  or  war,  indicated  a  fixed  de- 
sign of  attaining  universal  empire. 
Whether  it  was  at  any  time  very  wise, 
even  upon  the  exclusive  views  of  am- 
bition, to  cherish  so  hazardous  a  pro- 
ject, is  of  no  importance  ;  but  that  it 
was  really  entertained,  acted  upon,  and 
even  avowed,  is  beyond  all  dispute. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  must  have 
been  aware  of  this ;  he  could  not  be 
blind  to  what  the  humblest  politicians 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  had  per- 
ceived ;  and  how  much  soever  he  might 
have  been  misled  by  the  artifices  of 
the  enemy,  and  a  momentary  feeling 
of  dislike  towards  England,  he  could 
not  long  remain  in  error  as  to  the 
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course  of  policy  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  pursue  towards  France.  Nor 
could  he  be  ignorant  that  his  power 
gave  him  a  fair  chance,  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  of  performing 
what  his  duty  urged  him  to  attempt 
— the  reduction  of  the  influence  of 
France,  which  had  spread  so  much 
misery  over  the  continent.  Russia 
had  not  indeed  made  a  very  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  European  wars,  waged 
at  a  distance  from  her  own  frontiers  ; 
and  many  persons  rashly  concluded, 
that  she  was  therefore  impotent  as  to 
resources,  and  wholly  insignificant  in 
the  arrangements  of  European  policy. 
No  intelligent  Russian,  however,  could 
commit  so  gross  an  error ;  while  the 
Russian  government  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  ample  resources  of  the 
empire  when  the  hour  of  trial  should 
arrive,  and  ought  never  to  have  sunk, 
like  the  rulers  of  feebler  states,  into 
despondency.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
Russia,  removed  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  ordinary  theatre  of  European 
war,  had  exercised  but  little  controul 
over  its  results ;  that  she  had  been 
found  tardy  and  impotent  in  the  de- 
fence of  Germany  ;  and  had  of  late 
sacrificed  her  political  character  by  a 
monstrous  union  with  the  common 
enemy.  Her  aUiance  had  often  been 
unavailing  to  the  continental  nations 
struggling  against  France,  because  her 
troops  could  seldom  be  brought  into 
the  field  till  the  contest  had  been  de- 
cided ;  because,  when  they  did  reach 
the  scene  of  action,  their  bravery  was 
rendered  unavailing  by  defective  ar- 
rangements ;  and  because  the  poverty 
of  the  Russian  treasury  constantly 
prevented  the  military  energies  of  the 
country  from  developing  themselves. 
This  casual  weakness  arose  out  of 
the  general  condition  of  Russia ;  but 
it  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create 
R  suspicion  of  her  real  strength,  when 
it  should  be  drawn  out  under  a  better 
system,  or  roused  into  full  vigour  bv 
6 


indignation  or  despair.  The  strength 
of  Russia  could  seldom  indeed  be  ren- 
dered efBcient  at  any  distance  from  the 
confines  of  the  empire;  but  it  might 
prove  not  the  less  formidable  when 
these  confines  should  be  passed,  and 
her  enemies  should  be  reduced  to  com- 
bat on  her  own  soil,  and  under  all  the 
disadvantages  which  the  extent  of  the 
country  and  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate presented  to  an  invader. 

The  military  talent  of  the  Russiaa 
commanders  had  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, appeared  of  the  first  order  in  the 
great  battles  to  which  they  had  lent 
their  aid  since  the  French  revolution ; 
but  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
leading  men  of  such  a  country  would, 
in  extremities,  display  that  sort  of  mi- 
litary genius  which,  in  the  operations 
of  a  protracted,  defensive  warfare, 
might  overpower  the  first  tacticians 
of  the  age.  Such  a  country  as  Rus- 
sia, with  a  population  brave,  hardy, 
and  persevering,  could  not  be  sudden- 
ly conquered  ;  it  must,  in  any  circum- 
stances, have  made  a  long  and  despe- 
rate resistance ;  and  its  permanent  sub- 
jugation appeared  utterly  impossible  to 
all  reasonable  men.  Such,  however, 
was  the  melancholy  extravagance  of 
many  persons,  that  they  considered  the 
conquest  of  Russia  as  certain,  when 
Buonaparte  left  Paris  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  undertaking  this  hazardous 
enterprise ;  and  if  he  condescended,  in 
this  instance,  to  listen  for  a  moment 
to  the  advice  of  his  servile  admirers, 
they  may  justly  be  charged  with  ha- 
ving contributed  to  precipitate  his 
downfal. 

The  Russian  government  was  sen- 
sible of  its  real  condition— of  the  na- 
tural resources  of  the  country — the 
devoted  patriotism  of  the  people — the 
means  of  defence  which  they  possess- 
ed— the  rashness  of  the  assailants,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  impossibility  of  loiig 
averting  the  struggle  into  which  the 
circumstances  of    Europe    must  one 
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day  hurry  Russia  with  France.  They 
knew  that  neither  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
nor  any  other  obligation,  how  solemn 
soever,  could  avert  for  a  moment  the 
vengeance  of  Buonaparte  against  Rus- 
sia, whenever  circumstances  might  fa- 
vour its  execution.  They  felt  that  the 
treaty,  whatever  nominal  advantages 
It  might  have  conferred  on  Russia,  had 
in  reality  sealed  her  degradation  ;  and 
they  detested  the  odious  restraints 
which  threatened  their  country  with 
ruin. — When  Buonaparte  entered  into 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  his  mind  was  fill- 
ed with  the  arrogant  notion  that  he 
was  destined  to  effect  the  downfal  of 
England,  which  he  hated,  as  the  asy- 
lum of  liberty,  the  successful  enemy 
of  France,  and  the  great  barrier  to  his 
projects  of  ambition.  He  knew  that 
a  direct  attack  on  England  was  alto- 
gether hopeless  while  her  navy  trium- 
phed on  the  ocean  ;  while  her  armies 
maintained  a  pre-eminence  not  less 
conspicuous,  and  the  stability  of  the 
government  was  fixed  in  the  affections 
of  the  people.  He  had  threatened  an 
invasion,  which  he  soon  perceived  that 
he  could  never  accomplish  ;  for  he  was 
instantly  confined  to  his  own  ports  by 
fleets  which  he  did  not  venture  to 
meet ;  his  gasconades  were  in  a  few 
weeks  answered  by  the  appearance  of 
more  than  half  a  milhon  of  men  in 
arms  ;  and  England  thus  exhibited  to 
him  the  exasperating  spectacle  of  a 
mighty  and  generous  nation,  defying  all 
his  menaces.  Finding  all  direct  efforts 
to  subjugate  her  impracticable,  he  re- 
solved on  measures  for  gradually  ex- 
hausting her  resources.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
by  which  the  commerce  of  England 
was  excluded  from  the  continent.  But 
while  the  edicts  of  Buonaparte  were 
imited  in  their  operation  to  the  states 
over  which  he  exercised  a  direct  con- 
troul,  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  ineffectual.  His  plan,  there- 
fore    was    to   render   them    general 


throughout  the  continent ;  to  seduce 
or  compel  all  nations  to  give  them  ef- 
fect, and  in  this  manner  to  dissolve  for 
ever  the  commercial  relations  of  Great 
Britain  with  continental  Europe.  To 
induce  the  nations  over  whom  he  dared 
not  yet  avow  a  direct  influence,  to  ac- 
cede to  this  monstrous  system,  he  in- 
vented many  absurd  fictions ;  he  re- 
presented England  as  the  eternal  ene- 
my of  the  continent,  the  tyrant  of  the 
seas,  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  the  foe  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
principle  said  to  have  been  recognized 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  and 
vainly  supposed  that  in  time  of  war  he 
might  thus  neutralise  the  force  of  the 
British  navy  by  providing  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  commercial  relations 
of  France.  He  called  his  system 
"  The  Continental  System,"  as  if  he 
himself  had  already  been  absolute 
master  of  the  European  continent ; 
thus  betraying  his  conviction,  that  no- 
thing short  of  an  entire  combination 
of  the  continental  powers,  under  one 
undivided  scheme  of  despotism,  could 
ever  affect  the  prosperity  and  grandeur 
of  England.  He  had  introduced  many 
singular  conditions  into  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit ;  but  that  by  which  Russia 
bound  herself  to  accede  to  the  conti- 
nental system,  and  to  exclude  British 
produce  and  manufactures  from  her 
ports,  he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  en- 
force. The  Emperor  of  Russia  soon 
found  that  he  had  been  deceived  when 
he  agreed  to  this  article,  and  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  violate  the 
treaty,  even  should  the  French  ruler 
hesitate  to  set  him  the  example. 

But  Buonaparte  did  not  thus  hesi- 
tate. Long  before  the  commercial 
relations  betwixt  Lngland  and  Russia 
underwent  any  modification,  or  at  least 
before  such  modification  was  made  the  " 
subject  of  remonstrance  and  complaint, 
he  seized  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgbj 
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and  thus  insulted  the  Russian  emperor, 
both  as  the  ally  and  the  near  relative 
of  the  family  which  was  dispossessed. 
The  treaty  of  Tilsit  could  not,  indeed, 
have  lasted  much  longer,  because  it 
was  unjust  and  absurd  in  its  provisions, 
and  must  have  proved  fatal  to  Russia 
and  to  Europe  ;  yet  the  impatience 
and  rapacity  of  the  aggressor  deserve 
to  he  recorded.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  engagements  extorted 
by  violence  seldom  survive  the  unhappy 
combination  of  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  created  i  but  the  im- 
politic haste  with  which  the  French 
ruler  in  this  instance  proceeded  to  ma- 
nifest his  contempt  for  all  engagements, 
even  those  which  he  had  so  great  an 
interest  in  maintaining,  was  truly  cha- 
racteristic of  his  nature.  The  Russian 
government  protested  against  this  act 
of  faithless  violence  ;  and  the  unsatis- 
factory answer  of  the  French  minister 
amounted  to  this, — that  a  remonstrance 
by  any  power  against  its  ally  had  no 
precedent  in  the  history  of  nations  ! 
It  was  strange  policy  in  Buonaparte, 
if  he  expected  the  aid  of  Russia,  and 
felt  reldctant,  as  he  well  might,  to 
hazard  every  thing  in  an  attempt  to 
subdue  her,  thus  to  authorise,  by  his 
own  example,  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
on  her  part.  Yet  such  was  his  arro- 
gance or  infatuation,  that  he  furnished 
Russia  not  only  with  plausible  pre- 
texts, but  with  sound  reasons  for  vio- 
lating a  treaty  which  she  must  at  all 
events  have  speedily  determined  not  to 
observe.  He  pretended  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  execute  his 
continental  system  ;  and,  after  his  own 
manner,  he  proposed  that  the  family, 
whom  he  had  thus  driven  out,  should 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  losses 
by  the  robbery  of  their  neighbours. 
He  affected  great  surprise  and  indig- 
nation that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  presume  to  interfere  with  the 
iffairs  of  this  duchy,  which  was  un- 


der his  own  immediate  care  as  protect- 
or of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  ; 
and,  above  all.  he  maintained,  that  this 
act  of  oppression,  although  it  might 
seem  a  violation  of  the  terms,  was  yet 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  Even  had  his  cause  been  good, 
his  arguments  were  too  refined  to  make 
a  strong  impression  in  his  favour ;  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  form  a  much  safer 
and  more  palpable  basis  of  interpreta- 
tion than  its  alleged  spirit ;  and  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  happily  more 
accessible  to  plain  arguments  than  to 
logical  subtleties.  Every  one  could 
read  and  comprehend  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  ef  Tilsit,  while  few  could  judge 
of  its  spirit ;  because  few  persons  could 
pretend  to  understand  the  whole  scope 
of  these  momentous  negociations. — The 
rashness  of  Buonaparte  in  the  seizure 
of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh  operated 
just  as  the  vices  and  follies  of  conque- 
rors have  often  done  before,  by  assist- 
ing to  rescue  the  world  from  their  ty- 
ranny, and  to  open  the  eyes  of  mankind 
to  the  real  character  of  their  ambition. 
Is  has  been  usual  with  the  revolu- 
tionary governments  of  France  to  af- 
fect moderation  aftertheir  greatest  suc- 
cesses, and  to  enter  into  treaties  which 
were  calculated  to  impose  on  surround- 
ing nations  a  belief  of  their  sinceri- 
ty. They  have  often  agreed  to  eva- 
cuate countries  of  which,  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty,  they  had  military  pos- 
session ;  but  they  have  taken  care  at 
all  times  either  indirectly  to  secure  the 
subserviency  of  such  countries,  or' 
have  most  shamefully  violated  their 
engagements,  and  resorted  to  a  thou- 
sand pretexts  for  retaining  possession 
by  violence,  long  after  other  nations 
had  sunk  into  security  and  repose. 
In  this  point  Buonaparte  has  been 
their  constant  and  successful  imitator  ; 
and  although  he  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  that  his  troops  should 
evacuate  Prussia,  it  is  probable  that  no 
one  but  the  Emperor  Alexander  him- 
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self  was  surprised  at  the  treacherous 
refusal  to  fulfil  this  coivdition.  Prus- 
sia, long  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  re- 
mained in  the  military  occupation  of 
the  French  ;  and  this  flagrant  breach 
of  treaty  formed  another  ground  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  Russia.  The 
sophistry  to  which  Buonaparte  resort- 
ed in  defence  of  his  conduct  will  be 
afterwards  noticed  ;  but  in  this  sum- 
mary of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
cipitated hostilities  betwixt  these  great 
empires,  it  is  important  to  remark, 
that  the  French  ruler  had  been  guilty 
at  all  CTcnts  of  two  very  palpable  vio- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which 
were  of  themselves  quite  sufficient  to 
have  justified  the  war  for  which  Russia 
had  been  making  silent  preparation. 

The  chief  ground  of  quarrel  assign- 
ed by  the  French,  was  the  infidelity 
of  Russia  to  her  engagements  respect- 
ing the  continental  system.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  could  not  be  long 
deceived  on  this  subject ;  and  even  if 
he  had  been  rash  enough  to  attempt  en- 
forcing that  absurd  system  through- 
out his  dominions,  he  would  have  been 
soon  awakened  from  his  delusion  by 
the  discontent  and  resistance  of  his 
people.  He  who  should  attempt  in 
the  present  state  of  society  to  destroy 
trade,  would  undertake  to  oppose  all 
the  propensities  and  habits  of  man- 
kind ;  and  to  sink  them  once  more  in 
barbarism  and  misery.  There  are  in 
all  countries  many  degenerate  persons 
who  care  but  little  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  but  all  can  feel  and  will  avenge 
any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their 
comforts  and  luxuries.  The  most 
barbarous  nations  canoot,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  be  indifferent 
to  regulations  of  trade  ;  for  there  is 
none  so  rude  and  barbarous,  as  not  to 
have  some  share  in  the  benefits  which 
it  bestows.  The  Russians,  although 
not  perhaps  a  very  refined  people,  have 


a  deep  interest  in  commercial  affairs, 
and  naturally  love  to  cultivate  a  friend- 
ly intercourse  with  England,  which,  of 
all  other  countries,  is  best  calculated 
to  supply  their  wants,  and  relieve  them 
of  their  surplus  produce.  The  cessa- 
tion of  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain threatened  ruin  to  the  nobility 
and  landholders  of  Russia  ;  and  they 
are  supposed  to  have  resisted  the  con- 
tinental system  with  firmness  and  vi- 
gour. The  emperor  could  not  have 
disregarded  their  remonstrances,  even 
if  he  had  been  insensible  to  the  degra- 
dation of  his  country  ;  and  he  could 
not,  therefore,  have  continued  th^  sus- 
pension of  commercial  intercourse  with 
England,  even  although  the  renewal 
of  it  threatened  him  with  the  whole 
vengeance  of  his  new  ally. 

It  was  a  singular  feature  in  the  po- 
licy of  Buonaparte,  that,  although  he 
insisted  on  the  most  rigorous  execution 
by  his  allies  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  he  presumed  himself  to  set 
them  at  defiance.  The  pressure  of 
the  continental  system  on  France  was 
intolerable  ;  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple surpassed  all  endurance  ;  and,  what 
was  more  likely  to  influence  a  despotic 
government,  the  revenue  sustained  the 
most  serious  defalcation.  Still  affecting 
an  adherence  to  the  principle  of  his 
decrees,  Buonaparte  in  the  meantime 
ventured  on  very  frequent  relaxations 
of  them  in  practice ;  he  granted  licences 
under  which  considerable  importations 
from  England  took  place,  and  he  thus 
relieved  the  growing  embarrassments 
of  his  treasury.  Surely  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  entitled  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  abate  in  some  measure 
the  sufferings  of  his  people  ;  nor  could 
Buonaparte  with  any  semblance  of  jus- 
tice have  objected  to  this  course,  even 
if  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  bound  the 
Russian  emperor  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  him  to  accomplish  the  humilia- 
tion  of  England.     His  wants  were 
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greater  ;  the  condition  of  his  empire 
more  imperiously  demanded  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  strange  policy  ;  and  on  no 
principle  could  he  be  called  upon  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  execution  of  the 
frantic  project  which  the  French  ruler 
had  conceived,  or  submit  to  greater 
hardships  than  the  author  of  this  novel 
scheme  of  warfare.  When  the  Rus- 
sian government,  therefore,  prohibited 
the  importation  of  British  goods,  ex- 
cept under  special  licences,  and  in  neu- 
tral ships,  it  did  all  that  it  was  bound 
to  do  towards  executing  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  ;  for  this  very  obvious  reason, 
that  it  did  all  which  the  author  of  this 
very  compact  had  been  able  to  per- 
form even  within  the  confines  of  his 
own  dominions. 

This  imperfect  obedience,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  French  ruler  ;  and 
the  Russian  government  must  have 
known  from  the  beginning  that  it 
would  not. — Preparations  had  accord- 
ingly been  made  so  early  as  the  spring 
of  1811,  to  meet  the  crisis  which  was 
fast  approaching.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand troops  were  concentrated  in  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire ;  500,000  muskets  and  2000  pieces 
of  ordnance  were  manufactured  with 
unexampled  rapidity  ;  the  cannon  from 
the  arsenals  in  the  interior  were  se- 
cretly dispatched  towards  the  frontier, 
and  the  fortifications  on  the  Dwina 
were  strengthened  and  improved. 

The  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  by  the  seizure  of  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburgh,  might  have  been  follow- 
ed by  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
from  Russia ;  but  her  preparations 
were  yet  far  from  being  completed, 
and  she  was  still  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Turkey.  Even  at  this  period, 
however,  it  thus  appears  that  she  had 


a  formidable  army,  which,  had  she  been 
hurried  into  the  contest,  might  have  ena- 
bled her  to  meet  it  without  very  great 
apprehension.  Her  whole  force  in  in- 
fantry consisted  of  more  than  300,000 
men  ;  her  cavalry  amounted  to  40,000, 
in  addition  to  which  there  were  .50,000 
cossacks,  and  a  numerous  militia  rapid- 
ly organising.  But  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  best  soldiers  would  at 
this  period  have  been  unavailing  in  any 
contest  wiljh  France  ;  they  were  em- 
ployed against  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
and  in  watching  the  movements  of 
Sweden.  Delay  was,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  Russia  ;  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  of  no  less  importance  to 
her  enemies. 

Buonaparte  had  been  more  urgent 
and  imperious  in  his  demands  than  ac- 
tive in  his  preparations.  In  1811,  he 
had  about  60,000  men  in  Germany, 
including  the  garrisons  of  Stettin, 
Gastrin,  and  Glogau  ;  from  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  he  might  have  drawn  about 
the  same  number  ;  while  the  confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  whose  contingent 
was  100,000  men,  could  not  at  this 
time  have  supplied  more  than  the  half 
of  that  number.  By  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  however,  the  French 
armies  had  been  greatly  augmented  ; 
the  troops  of  the  confederation  had 
been  raised  to  the  stipulated  quota, 
and  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Naples 
had  been  compelled  to  prepare  for 
embarking  in  the  great  enterprise  a- 
gainst  Russia.  The  armies  which 
Buonaparte  had  thus  assembled  on 
the  frontiers  of  Russian  Poland,  ^- 
mounted,  by  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation, to  upwards  of  400,000  men, 
and  by  other  accounts  to  upwards  of 
600,000,*  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
discipline  and  equipment,  accustomed 


*  "  The  followino:  statement  is  presumed  to  be  the  most  accurate,  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  French  oflicial  docutnents  of  last  year.  The  French  official  details  have  again  and 
again  informed  us,  that  the  Pth  and  11th  corps,  acting  as  reserves  under  Bellnno  (Vic- 
tor) and  Castiglione  (Augereau),  were  30,000  strong  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  caai- 
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to  victory,  and  commanded  by  the  first 
military  talents  of  the  age. 

Such  were  the  mighty  preparations 
made  on  each  side.  They  correspond- 
ed to  the  greatness  of  the  interests 
which  were  at  issue ;  the  Russians 
were  about  to  contend  for  their  very 
existence  as  an  independent  nation  ; . 
the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
now  to  aim  a  blow  which  should  bring 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  under 
their  dominion.  In  numbers  the  com- 
batants were  not  at  first  on  a  footing 
of  equality ;  and  in  discipline,in  science, 
in  the  organisation  of  the  army,  the 
French  had  a  marked  superiority.  The 
whole  resources  of  a  mighty  empire, 
pre-eminent  in  civihzation,  yet  devoted 
to  war,  had  been  exhausted  ;  every 
aid  which  experience  and  skill  could 
give  in  the  application  of  these  re- 
eources  had  been  contributed ;  the 
accumulated  means  and  varied  talents 
wlich  twenty  years  of  successful  war 
had  created,  were  concentrated  in  this 
formidable  host.  It  was  composed  of 
soldiers  grown  old  in  victory,  or  of 
the  successors  of  those  who  had  pe- 
rished in  the  midst  of  triumphs  ;  and 


all  were  animated  by  the  lively  enthu- 
siasm so  characteristic  of  that  people, 
and  so  natural  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  army  was  now  placed. 
Their  courage,  the  result  of  this  en- 
thusiasm, prompted  by  vague  aspiring* 
after  military  glory,  and  sustained  by 
feelings  of  devotion  to  their  country, 
promised  great  enterprise  and  temerity 
in  the  outset  of  the  campaign  ;  an  en- 
terprise which  had  often  triumphed 
over  the  supineness  of  their  enemies, 
and  a  temerity  which  had  more  than 
once  given  the  imposing  aspect  of  su- 
perior genius  and  power  to  frantic  da- 
ring and  extravagance.  The  fatal  in. 
fluence  of  that  intrigue  which  had  pur- 
chased so  many  conquests  to  France, 
formed  an  important  item  in  the  cal- 
culation of  her  present  fortunes  ;  and 
all  these  circumstances,  thus  combined, 
seemed  to  bestow  upon  her  councils 
and  armies  many  important  advanta- 
ges over  those  of  the  enemy. 

The  Russians  possessed  other  ad- 
vantages for  the  approaching  contest, 
which  may  seem  almost  to  have  over- 
balanced those  of  the  enemy.  They  had 
been  driven  into  a  state  of  warfare  by 


^ign,  though  afterwards  increased ;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  those  which  Vere 
to  be  engaged  in  immediate  service  were  at  least  equally  complete,  if  not  more  so. 
The  total  force  would  therefore  stand  thus,  and  the  subsequent  losses  shew  that  this 
statement  must  be  tolerably  correct : — 


9  corps  Infantry,  30,000  each, 

9th  corps  Victor's  Reserve, 

11th  do.  Augereau's  do. 

5  Divisions  Cavalry,  under  Murat, 

Imperial  Guards,  Infantry, 

Garrison  of  Dantzic, 

Austrian  Contingent, 

Polish  Troops,  Deserters  from  Russia, 

Polish  Levies, 


Followers  of  various  descriptions. 


Effective  Men, 


270,000 
45,000 
60,000 
50,000 
S0,00O 
20,000 
SO.COO 
20,000 
40,000 

565,000 
50,000 

615,000 


Vide  *•  Statement  of  the  Population  of  Russia,"  &c.  by  James  M'Queen,  Glasgow, 
1812. 
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the  necessity  of  defending  their  country 
from  a  foreign  yoke  ;  they  had  made 
every  concession  which  justice  and  poli- 
cy demanded,  and  it  was  almost  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  people  would  be 
animated  by  the  most  furious  and  des- 
perate courage.  They  had  few  distin- 
guished generals,  but  they  had  many 
men  of  bold  and  vigorous  minds,  who 
required  only  the  strange  combination 
of  circumstances,  which  Buonaparte 
was  hastening,  to  draw  forth  their 
natural  talents.  The  military  art,  it 
has  been  often  remarked,  requires 
not  the  highest  gifts,  either  of  the 
head  or  heart  ;  and  barbarous  nations 
in  general  possess  a  great  deal  more  of 
that  species  of  talent  which  quahfies  a 
man  for  the  conduct  of  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  contest,  than  their  more  po- 
lished neighbours.  The  Russian  ge- 
nerals might  be  defective  in  science, 
but  they  possessed,  in  great  perfec- 
tion, all  the  characteristics  of  patient, 
daring,  and  intrepid  soldiers.  In  their 
natural  and  personal  qualifications — in 
courage  and  perseverance,  they  ex- 
celled their  antagonists  ;  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  that  a  protracted  strug- 
gle would  bestow  on  them  that  ex- 
perience in  which  they  might  at  first 
be  deficient.  The  Russian  soldiers 
had  long  maintained  a  very  high  cha- 
racter ;  if  they  were  less  active  than 
the  French,  they  were  far  more  reso- 
lute and  steady  ;  if  their  onset  might 
be  less  hasty  and  vigorous,  they  could 
sustain  the  conflict  with  more  firmness 
and  determination  ;  if  ihey  had  less 
discipline,  they  had  more  native  cou- 
rage ;  if  they  could  not  rally  so  fast, 
neither  would  they  be  so  soon  thrown 
into  disorder ;  if  they  had  not,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  hopes  of  conquest 
to  animate  them,  they  had  a  sense  of  du- 
ty, the  feelings  of  patriotism,  and  the 
sanctions  of  rehgion  to  confirm  their  na- 
tive bravery.  The  Russian  soldier  was 
never  known  to  abandon  the  post  90m. 
milted  to  his  charge — to  disobey  the 


commands  of  his  superiors,  or  to  diarC'* 
gard  thp  calls  of  rehgion  and  patriotism 
inthe  h)ur  of  danger.  Thefear  of  death 
never  invaded  his  breast ;  the  wretched 
sophistry  which  would  have  made  him 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  country, 
was  too  subtle  for  his  honest  mind  ; 
the  impiety,  which  in  the  more  civili- 
zed states  of  Europe  has  threatened 
to  unhinge  society,  had  never  penetra- 
ted the  remote  regions  which  he  de- 
lighted to  call  his  home.  The  Rus- 
sian government  thus  possessed  the 
most  powerful  resources  of  defence  in 
the  genius,  condition,  and  character  of 
the  people — in  their  native  bravery — 
their  passive  obedience — their  devoted 
patriotism,  and  their  amiable  supersti- 
tion. Had  a  general  and  decisive  battle 
been  risked  at  the  beginning,  the  sci- 
ence and  discipline  of  the  enemy  might 
indeed  have  prevailed,  but  the  triumph 
would  have  been  achieved  only  after 
the  most  severe  loss,  and  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  would  have  been  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Russians.  With 
a  population  so  brave  and  persevering, 
that  nothing  could  overcome  its  re- 
sistance— a  country  so  extended,  that 
a  million  of  soldiers  would  have  been 
unable  to  retain  even  military  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  an  army,  which  in  num- 
bers was  nearly  equal,  in  courage  su- 
perior, and  in  discipline  alone  inferior, 
to  the  enemy,  there  seemed  to  be  but 
little  chance  that  the  French  would 
succeed  in  their  enterprise. 

Before  entering  upon  hostilities,  to 
which  Buonaparte  seemed  in  this  in- 
stance  more  than  usually  reluctant,  he 
addressed,  through  his  minister  for  fo- 
reign relations,  various  remonstrances 
to  the  Russian  government.  Russia, 
he  said,  had  violated  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit ;  that  treaty,  the  principles  of  which 
she  had  solemnly  espoused  in  her  de- 
claration  of  war  against  England.  So 
soon  as  the  ukase  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment, permitting  the  importation 
of  British  goods  under  neutral  flag* 
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had  been  issued,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
was  at  an  end.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia had  forgotten  all  that  he  owed  to 
the  clemency  and  magnanimity  of  the 
French  government.     The  seizure  of 
Oldenburgh  was  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinental system  ;  but  Russia,  in  con- 
tempt of  her  solemn  obhgations,  had 
resisted  this  seizure,  had  renionstrated 
against  it,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  dissuade  the  duke  from  accepting 
!  the  indemnity  which  France  was  will- 
ing to  have  bestowed  on  him.    These 
events  occurred^ in  1810,  but  in  Ihill 
the  real  designs  of  Russia,  said  her 
enemy,   became  still  more  apparent. 
The  Russian  armies,  raised  and  sup- 
ported at  an  enormous  expence,  now 
threatened  the  army  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  which  was  compelled  to  re- 
pass the  Vistula,  although  at  this  very 
moment  all  the  French  troops  were 
within  the   Rhine,  excepting  40,000 
men  stationed  at  Hamburgh  to  pre- 
serve the  public  tranquillity.     These 
preparations  could  have  but  one  ob- 
ject ;   yet  the   French   emperor,   still 
unwilling  to  believe  that  Russia  would 
again    commit   herself  in    a  struggle 
with  France,  proposed  an  arrangement 
which  should  have  been  satisfactory. 
The    independence  of  the  duchy  cf 
Warsaw,  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit — the  annexation  of  Oldenburgh, 
which  the  war  with  England  had  ren- 
dered indispensable,  and  which  the  spi- 
rit, if  not  the  letter,  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  prescribed-— the   recall  of   the 
ukase  of  1810,  and  the  enactment  of 
clear  and  efficient  laws  against  trade  in 
English  goods,  and  vpith  denationali- 
zed vessels,   were  the   conditions   on 
which  Buonaparte  was   still  desirous 
of  coming  to  a  good  understanding 
with  Russia.     Had  the  independence 
of  the   duchy  of  Warsaw  been  ac- 
knowledged,' Buonaparte  would  have 
bound  himself  to  attempt  nothing  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Poles ;  he  would 
)if^ye  consented  even  to  the  interfe» 


rence  of  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Oldenburgh,  •  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  was 
under  the  protection  of  France  alone, 
and  he  would  have  acceded  even  to 
such  a  modification  of  the  continental 
system,  as  the  necessary  wants  of  Rus- 
sia should  seem  to  demand  ;  but  the 
course  pursued  by  Russia  indicated 
clearly  that  sha  wished  not  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  but  to  seize  upon  it  herself; 
that  she  cared  not  about  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburgh,  except  as  she  might  make 
his  affairs  a  pretext  for  quarrelling 
with  France  ;  and  that  it  was  not  her 
own  commerce  she  wished  to  cherish, 
but  the  alliance  of  England,  which 
she  was  desirous  of  cultivating. 

To  these  groundless  accusations 
Russia  could  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
plying. Some  doubts,  however,  seem 
still  to  have  hung  over  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  ;  and  great  as  his 
preparations  had  been,  great  as  was 
the  necessity  for  dissolving  his  omi- 
nous alliance  with  France,  he  yet  he- 
sitated to  commit  every  thing  to  the 
dtcision  of  the  sword.  Buonaparte, 
in  the  meantime,  took  care  to  strength- 
en the  cause  of  his  enemies  by  some 
acts  of  unequivocal  violence  and  per- 
fidy ;  for,  instead  of  evacuating  Prussia, 
he  occupied  in  greater  force  than  be- 
fore those  parts  of  it  from  which  Rus- 
sian Poland  could  be  most  advantage- 
ously assailed,  and  then  proceeded  to 
seize  Swedish  Pomerania. — The  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  in  his  reply,  availed 
himself  of  these  circumstances  ;  he  ob- 
served, that  the  real,  and  not  the  no- 
minal, neutrality  of  Prussia,  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  security  of  the  Russian 
empire  ;  that  the  sincerity  of  France 
in  her  pretended  alliance  with  the  lat- 
ter power  was  more  than  questionable, 
while  this  important  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  remained  unperformed, 
and  while  the  Russian  frontier  was 
thus  at  all  times  exposed  to  the  incur- 
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sions  of  the  enemy.  Russia,  however, 
was  still  desirous  of  cuhivating  friend- 
ly relations  with  France  ;  and  should 
Buonaparte  instantly  recognise  the  in- 
dependence  of  the  Prussian  states,  and 
faithfully  evacuate  the  fortresses,  di- 
minish the  garrison  of  Dantzic,  restore 
Swedish  Pomerania,  and  come  to  a  sa- 
tisfactory arrangement  with  Sweden, 
the  Russian  government  would  agree 
to  maintain  the  continental  systt-m 
throughout  its  dominions,  to  modify 
the  custom-house  duties  agreeably  to 
the  desire  of  France,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  the  indemnity  which  France  might 
offer  for  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh. 
While  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the 
continental  system,  however,  she  claim- 
ed a  right  of  trading  by  licence  agree- 
ably to  the  practice  of  France  herself, 
— a  most  reasonable  demand,  which 
even  the  usual  arrogance  of  Buona- 
parte could  scarcely  have  resisted — 
The  strain  of  this  reply  shewed  that 
the  Russian  government  had  not  yet 
adopted  with  firmness  the  line  of  poli- 
cy which  it  ultimately  determined  to 
pursue  towards  the  French  ruler. 

No  answer  was  made  by  France  to 
this  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  scenes  which  followed  are 
Yery  characteristic  of  Buonaparte  and 
his  government.  He  set  off  with  his 
minister  to  join  the  army  ;  the  Russian 
ambassador  of  course  applied  for  pass- 
ports, and  Buonaparte  had  the  effron- 
tery to  declare,  that  this  step  "  decided 
the  rupture."  Before  he  quitted  Pa- 
ris, the  usual  report  on  the  state  of 
France  had  been  laid  before  him  by 
his  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  which 
the  approaching  war  with  Russia  was 
descanted  upon  with  much  formality. 
New  charges  against  Russia  were  made 
in  this  document  ;  it  was  asserted  that 
in  the  fatal  Austrian  war  of  180  T  the 
Russian  contingent  of  auxiliary  troops 
had  not  been  brought  forward.— It  now 
appeared  more  manifest  than  ever,  that 
the  continental  system,  and  the  hurai* 


liation  of  England,  formed  the  great 
incitements  to  the  enterprise  on  which 
Buonaparte  was  about  to  enter. — A 
nominal  treaty  with  Prussia,  whose  re- 
sources were  already  at  the  disposal  of 
France,  and  a  new  treaty  with  Aus- 
tria, in  which  that  power  engaged  to 
contribute  30,000  men  to  supoort  the 
war  with  Russia,  and  recognized  the 
principles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
were  also  presented  on  this  occasion.— 
Nothing  but  the  deep  degradation  of 
Austria  was  manifested  in  these  un- 
worthy compliances. 

On  the  9th  of  May  Buonaparte  set 
out  from  St  Cloud,  and  on  the  6th  of 
June  he  passed  the  Vistula.  On  the 
22d  of  the  same  month  he  issued  a 
formal  declaracion  of  war  against  Rus- 
sia ;  and  in  the  address  to  his  soldiers, 
which  accompanied  it,  he  gave  full 
scope  to  his  natural  arrogance.  He  ac- 
cused Rujsia  of  breaking  her  alliance 
with  France  at  the  instigation  of  Eng- 
land. He  dared  to  pronounce  that 
she  was  dragged  on  by  fatality,  and 
that  her  destinies  must  be  accomplish- 
ed. He  promised  his  soldiers  that  the 
second  campaign  of  Poland  would  be 
no  less  glorious  than  the  first ;  that 
the  peace  which  he  should  conclude 
would  be  its  own  guarantee,  and  that 
Russia  should  for  ever  be  excluded 
from  exerting  the  unnatural  influence 
which  she  had  too  long  maintained  in 
the  aff"air8  of  Europe. — It  was  re- 
marked by  an  illustrious  EngHshman, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
Buonaparte's  real  character,  by  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  him,  that  his 
talents  were  not  of  the  very  first  or- 
der, but  that  the  intoxication  produ- 
ced by  unexpected  success  was  visible 
in  his  whole  deportment.  His  style, 
characterized  chiefly  by  a  laborious 
eff^ort  to  reach  the  sublime,  seems,  in 
some  measure,  to  favour  the  opinion ; 
and  never,  surely,  was  this  false  eleva- 
tion more  apparent  than  on  the  pre- 
sent occasioij.     F«r  his  past  successei 
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he  had  been  much  indebted  to  acci- 
dent, and  to  the  imbccillity  of  his  op- 
ponents J  he  was  incapable  of  com;  re- 
hending  the  character  of  his  new  ene- 
mies, and  therefore  he  hastily  pro- 
nounced, that  they  were  dragged  on 
by  that  fatahty  which  was  fast  preci- 
pitating his  own  ruin. — On  the  2ith 
of  June  he  passed  the  Niemen,  and 
entered  the  Russian  territoiy,  little 
expecting  that  he  was  soon  to  return 
as  a  fugitive  from  the  wreck  of  a  great 
army,  on  which  he  was  destined  to 
bring  all  the  horrors  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  suffering  humanity. 

The  plan  of  defence  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  decided  upon  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  character  of  the  army  and 
of  the  people. — A  general  battle  was 
to  be  avoided,  became  the  superior 
discipline  and  tactics  of  the  enemy 
must,  in  such  a  conflict,  have  given  him 
many  advantages.  His  progress  was, 
however,  to  be  retarded  by  a  bold  re- 
sistance at  all  points  where  a  stand 
could  easily  be  made,  witiiout  commit- 
ting the  armies  in  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  country,  so  far  as  the  in- 
Tader  might  be  enabled  to  penetrate, 
was  to  be  laid  waste  ;  every  thing  use- 
ful to  an  army  was  to  be  destroyed  or 
removed  ;  and  a  scene  of  desolation  to 
be  presented  on  all  sides.  Should  the 
enemy,  in  such  circumstances,  dare  to 
advance  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
it  must  have  >  an  manifest  that  he 
could  do  so  only  after  encountering 
numerous  obstacles,  and  sustaining  se- 
vere losses  ;  and  when  he  should  reach 
the  interior  he  would  find  himself  weak 
and  exhausted,  his  numbers  diminish- 
ed, and  his  supplies  entirely  cut  off. 
Should  he  be  mad  enough  to  linger  in 
the  interior  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  approach  of  winter  would  seal  his 
fate  ;  he  must  be  compelled  to  retreat 
from  a  scene  of  famine  and  devasta- 
tion ;  his  benumbed  and  exhausted  le- 
gions would  then  fall  an  easy  prey  to 


their   pursuers. The    execution    of 

such  a  plan  as  this  required,  indeed, 
great  forbearance  and  self  command 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  army,  the 
most  entire  devotion  from  the  people, 
and  extreme  rashness  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  ;  yet  all  these  quahties  were 
in  the  sequel  manifested  by  the  differ- 
ent parties,  to  a  degree  which  sur- 
passed even  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tation. Had  Buonaparte  been  more 
cautious  in  advancing,  the  struggle 
might  have  been  protracted  for  an- 
other campaign  ;  had  the  Russian  ar- 
my been  as  impetuous  as  it  was  intre- 
pid, the  result  of  a  general  engagement 
might  have  deferred  the  hopes  of 
Russia  ;  and  had  the  people  hesitated 
about  the  unparalleled  sacrifices  which 
were  required  of  them,  the  cause  of 
European  independence  might  have 
sought  in  vain  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
Russian  empire. 

How  far  the  Russians  should  have 
advanced  to  meet  their  invaders, — 
whether  they  should  have  approached 
the  Niemen,  or  made  their  first  stand 
in  front  of  their  entrenchments  on  the 
Dwina,  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
difference  of  opinion.  There  could  be 
no  reason,  it  would  seem,  for  their  ad- 
vance to  any  point  which  they  did  not 
purpose  for  a  season  at  least  to  defend  ; 
yet  although  they  did  approach  the 
Niemen,  they  made  no  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  that  river  by  the  French. 
On  the  25th  of  June,  the  day  after 
Buonaparte  hadcrossed  the  river,  Koo- 
no  fell  without  resistance ;  and  it  is  thus 
impossible  to  account  for  the  advance 
of  the  Russians  to  the  extremity  of 
the  en-pire,  without  supposing,  that 
they  originally  intended  to  prepare 
for  makii'g  a  stand  at  this  place  ;  and 
that  tht  rapidity  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments rendered  this  impracticable. 
Had  the  Russian  army  at  once  taken 
a  pob.tion  in  front  of  their  strong  and 
connected  fortifications  on  the  Dwina, 
they  might  have  avoided  the  serious 
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error  of  a  weak  and  extended  line,  and 
would  have  saved  the  necessity  of  a  sud- 
den retreat.  The  extension  of  their  line 
seemed  at  first  to  have  given  the  ene- 
my very  great  advantages  ;  he  crossed 
the  Niemen  without  resistance  ;  pene- 
trated to  Wilna  and  Minsk,  and  in- 
dulged the  hope,  that  by  thus  sepa- 
rating the  divisions  of  the  Russian 
army  which  were  posted  to  the  south 
of  the  line  which  coniiects  these  plaees, 
he  might  secure  all  the  advantages  of 
attacking  his  enemies  in  detail,  to 
which  he  had  on  former  occasions  been 
so  much  indebted.  But  in  this  expec- 
tation he  was  wholly  disappointed  ; 
and  if  the  Russian  generals  at  first 
committed  an  error,  they  made  ample 
compensation  for  it  by  the  ability 
and  skill  of  their  subsequent  move- 
ments. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  still 
at  Wilna.  Buonaparte,  therefore, 
pushed  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  on 
the  28th  of  June,  made  himself  master 
of  the  capital  of  Russian  Poland. — 
What  were  his  hopes  and  expectations 
at  this  moment  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conjecture.  It  might  seem  a  proud 
circumstance  to  him,  that  he  had  com- 
pelled the  Russian  emperor  to  retire 
upon  his  approach  ;  and  he  might  ima- 
gine, that  his  rapid  entrance  would  cre- 
ate consternation,  and  frighten  his  ene- 
mies into  submission.  The  love  of  arti- 
fice, and  the  affectation  of  magnani- 
mity, seduced  him  into  declarations 
when  he  reached  Wilna,  which,  in  the 
issue,  rendered  his  duplicity  more  ap- 
parent. He  knew  the  enmity  which 
the  Poles  entertained  towards  Russia, 
and  he  therefore  counted  on  tlieir  aid 
in  his  invasion.  Unfortunately  for  the 
character  of  the  Poles  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed ;  for  in  spite  of  his  conspi- 
cuous want  of  good  faith,  and  his  fre- 
quent violations  of  it,  even  in  the  case 
of  Poland,  they  were  again  seduced  by 
his  promises,  that  he  would  restore 


their  constitution  and  independence. 
Yet  he  scrupled  not  to  make  a  reser- 
vation, in  this  act  of  pretended  benefi- 
cence, of  the  interests  of  Austria,  be- 
cause she  was  now  his  ally  in  the  Rus- 
sian war  ;  and  he  had  not  many  months 
before  oifered  to  Russia  herself  to 
abandon  Poland  to  its  fate,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  Poles  must 
have  been  fully  aware  of  all  this,  yet 
on  the  mere  restoration  of  a  nominal 
independence,  they  embarked  with  ea- 
gerness in  the  war  against  Russia,  and 
cast  their  strength  into  the  scale  of  a 
despot,  who  threatened  to  extinguish 
liberty  throughout  Europe.  Their 
just  hatred  towards  Russia  can  alone 
account  for  such  infatuation  ;  but 
France  herself  has  never  inflicted,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  inflict,  great- 
er evils,  than  those  which  Poland  had 
already  suffered  from  Russia.  In  what 
light  soever  thcbc  proceedings  may  be 
viewed,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  Poles 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  Buona- 
parte, who,  upon  entering  Wilna,  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  Poland, 
assembled  a  diet,  and  bestowed  on  the 
Polish  nation  the  shadow  of  liberty. 

The  French  armies,  meanwhile,  ad- 
vanced ;  but  instead  of  following  the 
Russians  to  the  Dwina,  whither  they 
had  retired,  they  spread  themselves 
out  towards  the  south.  They  had 
two  objects  in  view  by  this  movement; 
to  cut  off  the  second  corps  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  under  Prince  Bagration, 
which  was  already  separated  from  the 
first,  and  to  turn  the  Russian  entrench- 
ments on  the  Dwina,  which  they  wish- 
ed to  avoid  storming. — The  bul- 
letins which  Buonaparte  was  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  in  the  course  of  his 
campaigns,  have  been  read  with  avi- 
dity throughout  Europe  ;  and  never 
were  they  so  interesting  as  they  had 
now  become.  But  already  they  be- 
gan to  change  their  character;   no 
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victories  were  gained ;  no  cannon  or 
colours,  and  very  few  prisoners  had 
been  taken  from  the  enemy,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  eager  pursuit. 
Already  the  Russian  climate  had  be- 
gun its  ravages  upon  his  army  ;  his 
horses  perished  in  thousands  ;  his  ar- 
tillery was  buried  in  the  mud ;  and 
the  desolating  system  of  Russian  war- 
fare even  now  intimated  to  him  what 
he  might  expect  in  his  future  opera- 
tions. 

So  soon  as  the  Emperor  Alexander 
became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  movements  made  by  the  enemy,  he 
issued  orders  to  the  ditlerent  divisions 
of  the  Russian  army,  that  they  should 
re-unite  at  Drissa,  where  a  strong  en- 
trenched camp  had  been  formed.  The 
divisions  of  the  army  were  at  this  time 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try ;  the  vast  frontiers  which  they  had 
to  defend,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
point  to  which  the  enemy  might  direct 
his  attack,  had  rendered  this  neces- 
sary. The  whole  Russian  force  was 
broken  into  two  great  divisions,  one 
of  which  was  called  the ^rst,  the  other 
the  secoyidarmy  — Before  the  evacua- 
tion of  Wilna,  the  four  divisions  of 
ihe^rs^  arrnvj  which  was  commanded 
in  chief  by-  General  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
'were  thus  distributed  : — The  right  of 
the  first  division,  consisting  of  30:000 
men,  commanded  by  Count  Wit- 
genstein,  was  posted  betwixt  Chawli 
and  Vilkomie,  considerably  to  the 
north  of  Wilna.  The  second  division 
of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Baggavoat,  had  evacuated  Kowna 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  now  stationed  at  Schcrvintz,  be- 
twixt Vilkomie  and  Wilna.  The 
third  and  fourth  divisions,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  50,000  men,  under 
Generals  SchouvaloiF  and  TouclikofF, 
stretched  betwixt  Nortcoki  and  Lida 
to  the  south  of  Wijna. — The  second 
army  consisting  of  60,000  men,  com- 


manded in  chief  by  Prince  Bagration, 
was  partly  stationed  at  Bialisock  and 
Wilkowisk,  a  great  way  farther  to 
the  south.  From  this  army  General 
DochtorofPs  division  had  already  been 
detached ;  and  a  part  of  it  occupied 
Grodno. — A  corps  of  observation  of 
25,000  men  was  left  under  General 
TormozofF  at  Loutzk,  and  another  of 
20,000  under  Generals  Essen  and 
Steingel,  defended  Riga.  It  is  mani- 
fest from  this  disposition  of  the  Rus- 
sians, that  the  occupation  of  Wilna 
by  Buonaparte  gave  him  a  chance 
of  separating  the  first  and  second  Rus- 
sian armies. 

It  was  difficult  to  re-unite  an  army 
thus  divided ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
order  for  this  junction  made,  than  all 
the  different  corps  were  in  motion. 
Wittgenstein  advanced  from  Vilkomie  - 
on  Breslaw ;  the  reserve  of  guards 
marched  forward  towards  the  Dwina  ; 
and  it  seemed  that  the  communications 
had  been  nearly  re-established. — Ge- 
neral Dochtoroff  was  eagerly  followed 
by  the  enemy,  and  had  several  affairs 
during  his  retreat  with  the  corps  of 
Soult,  Borde,  Nansouty,  and  Pajol, 
whom  he  continually  repulsed. — On 
the  4'th  of  July,  he  reached  Brodno, 
secured  his  passage  of  the  Dwina, 
and  his  junction  with  the  main  army. 
— On  the  6th,  the  rear-guard  of  the 
nght  of  the  army,  under  Generals 
Korff  and  Kutusoff,  was  attacked  near 
the  Dwina  by  the  troops  of  Murat, 
supported  by  a  strong  corps  of  fly- 
ing artillery  under  General  Montbrun. 
The  enemy  was  received,  however, 
with  bravery,  and  quickly  repulsed  by 
the  Cossacks  of  the  guards,  who  took 
some  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the 
Prince  Hohenloe  Kirchberg,  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Wirtemburg. 
The  Russians  then  passed  the  river 
without  molestation,  and  destroyed  the 
bridges  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  the 
main  body  of  the  first  army  crossed 
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the  Dwina  at  Dinaburg.  On  the  9th, 
most  of  the  diTisions  entered  the  en- 
trenched camp  at  Drissa ;  these  im- 
portant movements  were  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  schemes  of  the  enemy  in  a 
great  measure  defeated. — The  procla- 
mation w4iich  was  at  this  time  address- 
ed to  them  by  the  emperor,  shews  how 
difficult  it  had  been  to  restrain  the  cou- 
rage of  the  soldiers,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  precipitating  a  general  bat- 
tle, which  might  have  disconcerted  the 
whole  plan  of  the  campaign. 

The  divisions  of  the  first  army  had 
been  thus  re-assembled  without  loss. 
The  movements  of  Prince  Bagration 
were  attended  with  greater  difficulty, 
and  much  blame  has  been  thrown  on 
the  Russian  general  in  chief,  for  leaving 
the  commander  of  the  second  army  for 
some  time  in  ignorance  of  his  project- 
ed movements. — So  soon  as  Prince 
Bagration  became  acquainted  with  the 
general  plan,  he  ordered  PlatofF,  with 
his  Cossacks,  to  advance  upon  Grod- 
no, and  thus  protect  the  movements  of 
the  main  body,  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Wilna.  But  he  soon 
learned  that  the  French  were  already 
spread  over  his  line  of  march,  and  that 
he  would  be  able  to  unite  with  the 
right  of  the  army  in  this  direction 
only  after  very  great  sacrifices.  He 
therefore  retraced  his  steps,  and  di- 
rected his  march  towards  Minsk  ;  but 
he  learned  that  here  also  he  had  been 
anticinated,  and  that  Davoust  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  place.  His 
situation  had  now  become  critical  and 
embarrassing  in  the  extreme  ;  but  with 
that  presence  of  mind  which  never  de- 
serts a  brave  and  able  man,  he  in- 
stantly resolved  on  marching  towards 
Sloutsk,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
afterwards  proceed  by  Mohiloff  to- 
wards Vitepek,  and  there  accom.plish 
tlie  object  of  all  his  exertions. 

Tlie  route  on  v/hich  he  now  deter- 
mined vfas  very  circuitous,  and  hia 


progress  was  attended  with  much  ha- 
zard. To  cover  his  movements,  Pla- 
toff  with  his  Cossacks  and  light  artil- 
lery left  Grodno,  and  passed  towards 
Mire.  This  movement  of  the  gallant 
Cossack  chief  probably  saved  the  se- 
cond Russian  army. — On  the  7th  of 
July,  PlatofF  was  met  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  army,  under 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  which  was  repul- 
sed with  great  slaughter.  The  next 
day  PlatofF  occupied  the  suburbs  of 
Mire,  and  was  again  assailed  by  a  still 
greater  force,  under  the  Polish  chief 
Rominsky.  In  the  sanguinary  affair 
which  succeeded,  the  enemy  was  over- 
powered ;  three  entire  regiments  of 
Polish  Hulans  were  cut  to  pieces ; 
their  commander  alone  escaped. — The 
loss  of  the  Russians  was  also  severe. 
—But  their  indefatigable  leader  had 
fresh  obstacles  to  encounter ;  for  he 
no  sooner  directed  his  troops  towards 
Romanoff,  than  he  was  again  attack- 
ed by  an  enemy  still  more  formida- 
ble. He  once  more  prevailed,  how- 
ever, after  an  obstinate  engagement, 
in  which  the  first  regiment  of  cha- 
seurs  a  cheval,  and  the  grenadiers  a 
cheval,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Two  co- 
lonels, 16  inferior  officers,  and  300 
men  were  made  prisoners  in  this  affair, 
and  after  having  pursued  the  enemy 
for  three  leagues,  the  Cossacks  re- 
turned to  Mohiloff,  to  maintain  their 
communication  with  the  second  army, 
which  was  moving  on  this  place  by 
forced  marches. 

The  French  ruler  having  little 
to  boast  of  in  his  past  operations, 
broke  out  about  this  period  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  of  arrogance  and  deri- 
sion  : — "  Ten  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,"  said  he,  "  our  ad- 
vanced posts  are  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Dwina  !  Almost  all  Liithuania,  a  coun- 
try containing  four  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, is  conquered  :  the  movements  of 
the  army  commenced  on  the  Vistula  j 
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the  projects  of  the  emperor  were  then 
revealed  ;  and  there  was  not  an  instant 
to  be  lost  in  putting  them  into  execu- 
tion.    The  Russians  are  engaged  in 
concentrating  their  forces  at  Drissa  ; 
they  announced  a  determination  there 
to  await  our  approach,  and  give  us 
battle.     They  now  talk  of  fighting, 
after   having    abandoned,    without   a 
stroke,  their  Polish  possessions.    Per- 
haps they  adopted  that  peaceful  mode 
of  evacuation  as  an  act  of  justice,  by 
way  of  making  some  restitution  to  a 
country  which  they  had  acquired  nei- 
ther by  treaty  nor  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest."    Well    might    the    Russians 
have  answered,  "  We  abandoTied  Li- 
thuania that  we  may  re-possess  our- 
selves of  it  with  greater  certainty  at 
no  very  distant  period — that  we  may 
draw  you  into  that  snare  on  which  you 
run  so  eagerly — that  we   may  bring 
you  into  a  position  where  the  whole 
force  of  a  great  empire,  which  you 
have  dared  to  invade,  may  overwhelm 
you  without  the  power  of  escaping  ; 
and  we  have  given  you  access  to  the 
Polish  possessions,  that  you  may  there, 
in  the  faceof  allEurope,exhibit  the  last 
memorable  scene  of  your  perfidy." — 
The  Russian^,  unmoved  by  the  threats 
or  promises  of  the  enemy,  in  the  mean 
time  followed  their  own   plans  with 
steadiness  and  success. 

The  first  army  of  the  Russians 
was  concentrated  in  the  entrenched 
camp  at  Drissa,  and  the  second  was 
proceeding  with  desperate  reSiilution 
to  join  it  at  some  point  in  the  rear. 
Till  this  junction  was  effected,  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  have  risked  a 
general  battle  even  at  Drissa,  against 
thewholestrengthof  the  enemy,  which 
•was  now  directed  towards  that  posi- 
tion.—  It  now  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  attack  the 
right  of  the  main  army,  and  to  force  the 
•worksontheDwina.  Marshal Oudinot, 
therefore,  approached Dinabourg  j  and 


on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  attacked 
the  bridge  where  some  works  had  beea 
constructed     He  was  gallantly  repul- 
sed by  the   Russians  ;   and  although 
the  attack  was  renewed  the  following 
day,  the  enemy  was  again  driven  back 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  enterprise.-Count 
Wittgenstein,  who  has  borne  so  conspi- 
cuous a  part  in  the  events  of  the  last 
two  years,  began  about  this  time  to 
distinguish  himself.   He  observed  that 
the  enemy's  posts  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  were  negligently  guarded  j 
he  instantly  ordered  a  flying  bridge  to 
be  constructed,  and  sent  across  the  re- 
giment of  Grodno,  with  a  few  squa- 
drons of  Cossacks,  who  executed  his 
plans  with  such  effect,  that  the  enemy- 
was   surprised,   attacked,  and  driven 
back  with  considerable  loss.     Sebas- 
tiani  had  the  misfortune  to  command 
during  this  rencontre  ;  and  to  save  the 
reputation  of  the  general  and  of  his 
army,  the  numbers  of  the  assailants' 
were  as  usual  prodigiously  exaggera- 
ted by  the  French  bulletins. — The  re- 
sult of  these  operations  was,  that  the 
enemy  abandoned  altogether  his  pro- 
ject of  forcing  the  Russian  entrenched 
camp,  and  determined  to  push  forward  • 
to  Vitepsk,  on  which  Beauharnois,  Da- 
voust,  and  Mortier,  were  already  mo- 
ving.     The  Russian  left  at  the  same 
time  made  a  rapid  movement  on  Po- 
lotsk ;    and    the    commander-in-chief 
finally  resolved  to  retire  on  Smolensko, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  a  junction 
might  at  last  be  formed  with  the  se- 
cond army. 

The  Russians  were  aware  that  their 
whole  force,  even  when  united,  must 
be  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  who,  besides,  with  his  usual  ac- 
tivity, was  at  this  moment  organising 
large  reinforcements  under  Marshals 
Augereau  and  Victor. — The  dye  was 
now  cast  ;  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment was  determined  not  only  to  wait 
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the  issue  with  firmness,  but  to  put 
forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  empire 
to  ensure  success.  Proclamations  were 
issued  to  rouse  the  people  to  arms,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the 
danger  with  which  the  country  was 
threatened,  because  there  was  no  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  compromise  or  submission.  *'  The 
euemy,"  says  the  proclamation  to  the 
city  of  Moscow,  "  with  unparalleled 
perfidy,  and  a  force  equal  to  his  bound- 
less ambition,  has  passed  the  frontiers 
of  Russia  ;  his  design  is  the  ruin  of 
our  country  ;  the  Russian  armies  burn 
with  impatience  to  throw  themselves 
upon  his  battalions,  and  chastise,  at 
the  expence  of  their  lives,  this  treach- 
erous invader.  But  our  paternal  ten- 
derness for  our  faithful  subjects  will 
not  allow  of  so  desperate  a  sacrifice  : 
we  will  not  suffer  our  brave  soldiers 
to  bleed  on  the  altars  of  this  Moloch. 
We  must  meet  him  in  the  field  man  to 
man,  in  equal  combat  ;  he  for  his  am- 
bition— we  for  our  country.  Fully 
informed  of  the  malignant  intentions 
of  our  enemy,  and  of  the  ample  means 
with  which  he  has  provided  himself  to 
execute  these  intentions,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  to  our  people  the 
danger  in  which  the  empire  is  placed, 
and  to  call  upon  them  to  disappoint, 
by  their  patriotic  exertions,  the  advan- 
tages which  the  invader  now  hopes  to 
gain  by  our  present  inferiority  of  num- 
bers. Necessity  commands  that  we 
should  assemble  a  new  force  in  the  in- 
terior, to  support  that  which  is  now 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  determined  to 
perish  or  remain  a  barrier  between  him 
and  the  liberties  of  their  country." 
The  emperor  then  addressed  himself 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Moscow 
— to  the  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  religion,  which, 
over  the  Russians,  exercise  so  despo- 
tic a  sway — The  address  to  the  na- 
tion at  large  contained  some  remark- 


able passages,  which  discovered  the 
deep  hatred  entertained  by  th    Rus- 
sian chiefs  towards  their  faithless  ene- 
my.    "  The  enemy  has  passed  our 
frontiers,  and  carries  his  army  into  the 
interior  of  Russia.   Since  perfidy  could 
not  destroy  an  empire  which  has  exist- 
ed with  increasing  dignity  for  so  many 
ages,  he  has  determined  to  assail  it  by 
force  ;  and  to  storm  the  dominions  of 
the  Czars  with  the  collected  powers 
of  continental  Europe.    With  perfidy 
in  his  heart,  and  fidelity  on  his  lips,  he 
courts  the  credulous  ear,  and  seeks  to 
bind  the  empire  in  chains.     But  Rus- 
sia penetrates  his  wiles  :  the  way  of 
truth  is  open  before  her  ;  she  has  in- 
voked the  protection  of  God.     She 
opposes  to  the   machination*  of  her 
enemy,  an  army  vehement  in  courage, 
and  eager  to  drive  from  her  territory 
a  race  that  burdens  the  earth  ;  and  to 
whom  that  earth  would  refuse  a  grave 
in  her  outraged  bosom.     We  call  for 
armies  sufficient  to  annihilate  this  ene- 
my.    Our  soldiers  now  in  arms  are 
bold  ;  but  we  disguise  not  from  our 
loyal  subjects  that  the  dauntless  cou- 
rage of  our  warriors  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  interior  hne  of  troops. 
The  means  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  end  ;  and  the  end  before  us  is 
to  overwhelm  a   tyrant   who   would 
overwhelm  all  the  world      Wherever 
in  this  empire  he  may  advance,  we  are 
assured  he  will  meet  heroes  ready  to 
rise  against  his  treachery  ;  to  disdain 
his  flattery  and  his  falsehood,  and  with 
the  indignation  of  insulted  virtue,  to 
trample  upon  his  gold  ;  and  palsy  by 
the  touch  of  true  honour,  his  enslaved 
legions.      In  each  Russian  nobleman 
he  will  find  a  Pogarskoi  ;  in  each  ec- 
clesiastic a  Porlitz  ;  and  in  each  pea- 
sant   a    Minim." — These    sentiments 
were  worthy  of  the  Russian  emperor, 
and  of  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged.     They  summoned  forth  the 
energies  and  patriotism  of  the  people 
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in  language  to  which  they  could  not 
be  deaf ;  and  they  were  answered  ac- 
cordingly by  the  devoted  enthusiasm 
of  all  Russia.  Soldiers  were  raised — 
men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks  were 
zealous  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  those  who  could  not  render  their 
personal  assistance,  were  liberal  in  their 
contributions  to  the  wants  of  the  state. 
A  people  with  these  sentiments,  and 
guided  by  men  of  ordinary  firmness 
and  capacity,  could  never  be  conquer- 
ed. 

The  emperor  left  his  army,  and  has- 
tened to  Moscow,  that  he  might  acce- 
lerate the  preparations  which  were  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  was  received  in  this  great 
.city  with  all  the  marks  of  regard  which 
could  be  bestowed  by  a  loyal  people, 
whose  affection  for  their  emperor  was 
increased  by  the  solemn  and  awful  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  his  ap- 
pearance among  them.  A  deputation 
of  the  nobles  waited  on  him,  to  report 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  force  which 
they  proposed  to  raise  and  equip  for 
the  public  service.  The  city  and  go- 
vernment of  Moscow  alone  engaged 
to  furnish  100,000  men  ;  and  the  other 
Russian  governments,  according  to 
their  population,  expressed  their  ea- 
gerness to  follow  this  memorable  ex- 
^ample.  If  the  Russians  are  savages, 
as  we  have  been  so  often  told,  the  fi- 
nest virtues  of  our  nature,  the  love  of 
country,  and  hatred  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
seem,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  to  be 
the  virtues  of  savage  life.  The  pa- 
triotism of  Moscow  might  put  to 
shame  the  cold  selfishness  of  capitals 
which  boast  their  philosophy  and  re- 
finement. 

The  pious  superstition  of  the  Rus- 
sians has  been  remarked  as  one  of  the 
most  singular  features  of  their  charac- 
ter. It  was  to  be  expected  that  this 
powerful  string  would  not  be  left  un- 
touched at  so  great  a  crisis ;  the  em- 
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peror,  in  the  addresses  which  he  had 
already  issued,  made  strong  appeals  to 
this  sacred  principle  ;  and  he  was  most 
zealously  seconded  in  these  appeals  by 
his  clergy.  "  Let  us,'*  said  the  holy 
synod  m  its  address  to  the  people, 
"  let  us  in  the  hour  of  danger  array 
ourselves  in  the  panoply  of  a  holy 
courage  ;  and,  Russians,  that  hour  is 
come  ;  an  enemy,  ambitious  and  insa- 
tiable, viplating  every  sacred  oath,  and 
every  bond  of  honour,  forced  himself 
into  the  bosom  of  your  country.  Des- 
pising the  holy  altars,  while  uttering 
the  language  of  hypocrisy  ;  breathing 
words  of  tender  humanity,  while  his 
deeds  are  those  of  cruelty  and  murder, 
approaching  countries  with  the  blan- 
dishment of  friendship,  and  entering 
them  with  fire  and  sword,  famine,  pes- 
tilence, and  death,  in  his  train  ;  such 
is  the  tyrant  we  call  upon  you  to  op- 
pose." After  appealing  to  the  high- 
er orders,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  the  address 
proceeds,  <•  Above  all,  we  sound  the 
trumpet  unto  you,  ye  ministers  of  the 
holy  altar.  By  the  example  of  Moses, 
who,  on  the  day  of  battle  with  Ama- 
lek,  withdrew  not  his  hands  stretched 
forth  unto  the  Lord  ;  clasp  yours  in 
ardent  prayer,  until  the  arms  of  the 
adversary  have  lost  their  strength,  and 
he  cry  aloud  unto  the  victors  for  mer- 
cy and  for  peace.  Inspire  our  war- 
riors with  a  firm  hope  in  the  God  of 
armies.  Fortify,  by  the  words  of  truth, 
men  of  feeble  minds,  whom  ignorance 
exposes  to  the  artifices  of  imposture. 
Instruct  every  order,  both  by  precept 
and  action,  to  respect,  above  all  things, 
their  faith  and  their  country.  And 
should  one  of  the  sons  of  the  priest- 
hood, who  may  not  have  been  yet  aon- 
secrated  to  the  sanctuary,  burn  with 
zeal  to  grasp  the  sword  of  patriotism, 
do  ye  bless  him  in  the  name  of  the 
church,  and  let  him  follow  the  filial 
impulse." — The  following  memorable 
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advice  which  was  given  in  this  address, 
even  at  the  moment  when  the  fury  of 
the  Russians  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  at  its  height,  should  teach  their 
enemies  to  talk  with  more  respect  and 
moderation  of  this  calumniated  peo- 
ple. "  Soldiers,  while  we  thus  call 
you  to  the  field  of  honour,  we  exhort, 
we  supplicate  you  never  to  forget  that 
it  is  also  the  field  of  justice.  Abstain 
from  all  actions  unworthy  your  great 
cause.  Abhor  every  disorder  or  license 
that  would  bring  down  on  your  heads 
the  wrath  of  a  Being  who  is  not  more 
the  God  of  retribution  than  the  Gcd 
of  mercy.  We  recommend  to  you  the 
love  of  your  neighbour,  and  the  love 
of  concord,  &c." — It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add  that  these  energetic  appeals 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  whole 
Russian  empire  was  now  united  in  de- 
fence of  its  independence.  The  casual- 
ties in  the  regular  army  were  imme- 
diately supplied,  and  its  numbers  in- 
creased by  volunteers  who  crowded 
in  from  all  quarters  ;  and  already  did 
the  invader  perceive  that  in  Russia  he 
was  about  to  meet  with  a  resistance 
which  he  had  never  before  encounter- 
ed, and  which  in  the  madness  of  his 
ambition  he  had  wholly  overlooked. 

The  Russian  general-in-chief  had 
determined  to  abandon  Drissa,  and  to 
i-etire  towards  Smolensk  ;  on  the  19th 
of  July,  therefore,  he  broke  up  from  the 
entrenched  camp,  and  marched  upon  Po- 
lotsk and  Vitepsk  ;  he  reached  the  lat- 
ter place  on  the  2'tth.  Wittgenstein,  in 
the  meantime,  was  left  to  occupy  the 
ground  to  the  north  of  Drissa,  to  pro- 
tect the  road  to  St  Petersburgh,  and 
to  keep  in  check  the  corps  under  Mac- 
donald  and  Oudinot. — The  greatest 
uncertainty  still  prevailed  as  to  the 
piovements  of  the  second  army,  under 
Prince  Bagration,  from  whicih  no  in- 
telligence had  for  some  time  been  re- 
ceived ;  and  it  was  manifestly  the  ob- 
ject of  the  invader  to  push  forward 
with   the  greatest  rapidity  towards 


Smolensko,  and  to  prevent  that  junc- 
tion which  had  already  eost  so  many 
efforts. — The  situation  of  the  Russiaa 
general-in-chief  was  thus  embarrassing 
m  the  extreme  ;  nor  could  he  take  any 
step  towards  checking  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  except  by  making  demon- 
strations for  a  general  battle.  The  con- 
centration of  the  French  forces  gave 
the  enemy  great  advantages  ;  it  ena* 
bled  him  to  push  forward,  regardles* 
of  his  antagonists,  and  to  meet  them 
with  many  chances  in  his  favour,  where- 
ever  they  might  choose  to  make  a  stand. 
Yet  no  alternative  seemed  to  be  left  to 
the  Russian  general  but  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement, even  in  the  very  unfavour- 
able circumstances  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced. 

That  he  might  choose  the  ground 
with  more  advantage  for  this  great 
struggle,  and  ascertain  the  position 
and  strength  of  the  enemy,  General 
Barclay  de  Tolly  sent  out  reconnoitring 
parties,  and  afterwards  dispatched 
Count  Osterman  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check.  General  Dochtoroff  was  at 
the  same  time  posted  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dwina,  with  orders  to  check 
the  enemy's  advance. — On  the  25th  of 
July,  the  corps  under  Osterman  was  in 
motion  ;  and  three  versts  in  advance  of 
Ostrovno,  they  fell  in  with  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  fought 
with  bravery,  but  were  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  give  way.  The  Russians,  too 
impetuous  in  following  up  this  success, 
were  in  their  turn  repulsed  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  viceroy  of  Italy, 
powerfully  reinforced  by  Murat's  ca- 
valry, renewed  the  attack.  The  Rus- 
sians had  their  right  on  the  Dwina, 
their  centre  on  the  great  road  leading 
to  Vitepsk,  and  their  left  covered  by 
a  wood,  of  which  the  French  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  get  possession.  On 
this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  centre  and 
right,  they  were  ultimately  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter  ;  but  as  the  con- 
test w^^g  bravely  and  obstinately  main- 
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tained  on  both  sides,  the  loss  of  the 
Russians  was  not  less  severe.     Three 
or  4000  on  each  side  were  killed  and 
wounded. — Count  Oaterman  determi- 
ned  on  re- uniting   himself  with    the 
grand  army  ;  but  in  order  that  time 
might  be  afforded  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  profit  by  what  had  parsed, 
and  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the 
battle  which  now  seemed  inevitable, 
JLieutenant-G^neral  Konovitz  was  left 
■with  a  small  party  still  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  which  he  ac- 
complished in  so  gallant  a  manner,  that 
although,  during  the  whole  of  the  27th, 
he  had  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the 
French,  yet  did  he  not  give  way  till 
he  and  his  followers  were  recalled  du- 
ring the  night  to  join  the  grand  army. 
The    Russian    army    waited    with 
impatience  for  the  moment  which  was 
to  bring  their  prowess  into  fair  trial 
with  that  of  the  enemy  in  a  general 
battle. — When  every  thing  seemed  to 
'be  prepared  for  this  great  struggle, 
the  plans  of  the  general-in-chief  were 
changed  by  the  receipt  of  intelligence 
from  Bagration,  who  had  found  Mo- 
hilof  in  possession  of  the  French,  and 
had  therefore  determined  to  retire  by 
another  route  upon  Smolensk.     Bar- 
clay de  Tolly  took  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly ;  he  determined  not  to  ha- 
zard a  battle  till  he  had  reached  Smo- 
lensk, and  he  communicated  this  re- 
solution to  Prin-je  Bagration,  while  he, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  orders  to  PlatofF 
to  put  himself  in  advance  of  that  city, 
and  cover  the  movements  of  the  army. 
The  first  army  was  now  divided  into 
three  columns,  which  moved  towards 
Smolensk.  Count  Pahlen  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  corps  which 
was  to  protect  this  movement ;  he  dis- 
tributed his  force  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river,  where  he  was  repeatedly 
attacked  without  succ-^ss  ;  and  he  af- 
terwards  occupied    the    great    road, 
where  he  constructed  a  battery,  which 
made  such  havoc  among  the  French 


cavalry,  that  they  soon  relinquished 
the  pursuit.  The  French,  having 
reached  Vitepsk,  determined  to  remain 
there  till  they  should  recover,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  unusual  fatigues  and 
privations  which  they  already  began 
to  experience. — The  bulletins  of  Buo- 
naparte boasted  much,  about  this  time, 
of  the  excellent  state  of  his  troops, 
and  imputed  the  pause,  which  was  so 
strangely  made  at  Vitepsk,  to  tho  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  Russian  climate  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  was  easy 
to  penetrate  this  thin  disguise  ;  while 
the  delay  which  the  necessities  of  his 
situation  now  imposed  on  the  French 
ruler,  might  have  proved  to  him  irre- 
trievable. 

While  the  grand  armies  on  each  side 
were  thus  reduced  to  inactivity,  the 
one  that  it  might  enjoy  some  repose, 
and  the  other  that  it  might  add  to  its' 
strength  by  the  powerful  aid  of  the  se- 
cond Russian  army,  Count  Witgenstein 
was  wellemployed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Polotsk.  Macdonald,  with  part  of 
his  corps,  had  crossed  the  Dwina,  in 
the  hope  of  joining  Oudinot  ;  and  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  would  thus  be 
able  to  cut  off  the  communication  of 
Witgenstein  with  StPeterburgh — On 
the  11th  of  August,  Witgenstein  en- 
countered a  detachment  of  Oudinot's 
cavalry,  from  one  of  whom  he  learned 
that  the  French  marshal  had  formed 
the  project  of  advancing  on  the  capital. 
The  Russians,  however,  defeated  his 
plan,  and  compelled  Oudinot  to  retire 
upon  Polotsk,  where  he  was  joined 
by  some  Wirtemburgh  and  Bavarian 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Gouvion  8t  Cyr.  Thus  reinforced, 
Oudinot  once  more  resumed  his  pro- 
ject of  marching  on  the  Russian  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  penetration  of  Witgen- 
stein again  anticipated  his  movements. 
The  Russian  general  advanced  with  ra- 
pidity ;  but,  expert  and  daring  as  were 
his  movements,  he  could  not  surprise 
his  able  adversary,  whom  he  found  pre- 
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pared  at  all  points  to  give  him  battle. 
The  arrangements  of  the  French  ge- 
neral were  masterly ;  but  they  availed 
not  against  the  courage  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  bore  down  upon  him  with 
such  fury,  that,  after  a  brave  resist- 
ance, which  lasted  for  more  than  six 
hours,    they   succeeded   in    repulsing 
him,  and  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
Witgenstein    next   day   resumed    his 
operations ;   and    Oudinot    had    im- 
proved the  few  hours  of  darkness  by 
which  the  conflict  was  interrupted,  in 
the  manner  which   might  have  been 
expected  of  an  able  general.  The  con- 
test was  again  maintained  with  severe 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  till  mid- 
night ;  but  on  the  third  day  the  Rus- 
sian   general   wholly  overthrew    the 
French,  and  drove  the  fugitives,  who 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  French  lines  before 
Polotsk. — The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in 
these  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engage- 
ments, was   estimated   at  5000  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners, 
besides  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammu- 
nition waggons.  The  Russians  confess 
a  loss  of  2000  men,  officers  and  pri- 
vates, among  the  former  of  whom  was 
General  KoulufF. — The  army  of  Ou- 
dinot was  thus  dispersed  ;  and  as  Count 
Witgenstem,  from  whom  the  official 
report  of  this  victory  was  received,  has 
since  become  an  officer  of  distinguish- 
ed celebrity,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  quote  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  the  heroic  resolution  display- 
ed by  his  soldiers  in  this  the  first  affair 
of  importance  which  they  had  with 
the  enemy  on  their  own  soil. — "  Du- 
ring the  three  days  of  attack,"  says 
he,  "  the  corps  I  have  the  honour  to 
command  performed  prodigies  of  va- 
lour.   Their  resolution  was  not  to  be 
shaken ;  and  their  ardour,  like  a  de- 
vouring flame,   consumed  all   before 
it.     The    particular    acts    of    their 
dauntless  and  persevering  heroism  I 
can  neither  describe  nor  sufficiently 
9 


praise.  The  artillery  and  the  bayonet 
were  equally  the  instruments  of  their 
zeal ;  for  where  the  one  fell  short  of 
the  mark,  the  other  was  pushed  with 
a  resolution  that  overthrew  whole 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Even  the  most 
solid  columns  of  infantry  and  batteries 
of  cannon  were  compelled  to  give  way 
to  the  intrepid  motions  of  our  troops.** 
— It  was  the  intention  of  Witgenstein 
to  have  next  attacked  Macdonald ; 
but  as  that  marshal  had  already  begun 
his  retreat,  the  Russian  chief  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my's lines  at  Polotsk. 

During  these  events  the  march  of 
the  second  army  of  the  Russians  was 
continued  with  unceasing  activity.  At 
Bobrousk,  Prince  Bagration  crossed 
the  Berezina,  and  hoped,  by  keeping 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to  reach 
MohiloflF  without  interruption  from  the 
enemy.  On  the22d,  his  advanced  guard, 
while  proceeding  on  the  road  to  Mohi- 
lofF,  was  opposed  by  a  strong  body  of 
the  enemy's  chasseurs,  through  whom 
they  cut  their  way.  The  Russians 
soon  learned  that  they  had  been  en- 
gaged with  the  advance  of  the  division 
of  the  grand  army  under  Davoust  and 
Mortier,  who  occupied  MohilofF  and 
the  country  around.  There  seemed  ta 
be  but  one  resource  left  for  the  second 
Russian  army, — to  cut  its  way,  at  all 
hazards,  through  the  enemy  ;  and  this 
resolution  was  mstantly  adopted. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  genius  and  courage  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  shone  forth  with  great  lus- 
tre in  the  conduct  of  this  memorable 
retreat.  The  first  disunion  of  the 
Russian  armies  may  have  been  un- 
wise ;  but  their  subsequent  efforts  to  re- 
trieve this  false  step,  if  it  really  was 
such,  must  extort  the  highest  praise. 
The  skill  and  valour  of  the  enemy  al- 
so merit  great  applause  ;  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view  was  of  great 
moment  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign  ; 
he  pursued  it  steadily  and  skilfully  ; 
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at  all  points  he  met  and  endeavoured 
to  disconcert  the  plans  of  the  Russians, 
and  was  foiled  at  last  but  by  a  valour 
and  constancy  which  seemed  irresisti- 
ble. It  is  true,  he  was  far  superior  in 
ijumber<«  '■  but  the  nature  of  his  ope- 
rations required  the  presence  of  his 
armies  at  all  points  by  which  the  ene- 
Biy  could  retire.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  progress  of  the  Rus- 
«ians  was  through  a  country  well 
known  to  them,  and  well  disposed  to 
render  them  any  assistance  which  they 
might  require  ;  while  the  advance  of 
the  French  was  over  a- country  in 
,  which  every  man  felt  for  them  the 
most  deadly  hatred. —  The  admirable 
dispositions  and  sustained  efforts  of  the 
enemy  must  yet  be  recounted  before  we 
conduct  Bagration  and  his  army  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smolensk,  which 
it  had  been  the  great  object  of  all  their 
movements  to  reach  in  safety. 

Prince  Bagration,  having  determi- 
ned to  cut  his  way  through  the  corps 
of  the  enemy,  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  this  desperate  enterprise. 
l^e  formed  his  army  into  two  columns ; 
and  ordered  the  one  to  advance  by  the 
great  road  to  Mohilof.  It  reached  a 
small  village,  where  the  French  were 
finely  posted,  and  in  great  strength. 
A  severe  contest  ensued.  The  Rus- 
sians maintained  a  lively  cannonade  ; 
and  the  enemy  was  at  last  compelled 
to  retire  with  loss.  Davoust  at  once 
eaw  the  importance  of  these  opera- 
tions, and  became  alarmed  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  Prince  Bagration,  who 
threatened  to  make  his  way  through 
the  formidable  masses  of  the  ene- 
my.  The  French  general  therefore 
ordered  up  his  reinforcements,  and  im- 
mediately precipitated  upon  the  Rus- 
sians a  prodigious  body  of  cavalry, 
•which  forced  them  for  a  moment  to 
fall  back.  A  powerful  battery  of 
cannon  still  saved  them  from  con- 
fusion, and  carried  destruction  into  the 


eaemy's  ranks  ;  and  Davoust,  aware 
of  the  importance  of  seizing  it,  order- 
ed a  strong  column  of  infantry  to  turn 
the  Russian  flanks,  and  carry  their  ar- 
tillery at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  object  of  this  movement  was  for 
a  while  defeated  ;  the  French  were 
forced  to  give  way,  but  they  again  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  greater  num- 
bers, and  with  more  resolution  than 
before.  The  prince  was  now  aware, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  enemy's 
divisions,  that  he  could  not  make  good 
his  advance,  but  by  a  great  and  unne- 
cessary sacrifice ;  he  accordingly  or- 
dered his  columns  to  withdraw,  and 
proceeded  in  another  direction  to  cross 
the  Dnieper. — This  obstinate  affair, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  ten  hours, 
cost  the  combatants  on  each  side  a 
loss  of  from  3000  to  4000  men  kill- 
ed and  wounded.  The  Russians  car- 
ried off  about  500  prisoners,  whom 
they  had  taken  at  the  outset  of  the 
engagement  — -Platoff,  who  had  been 
co-operating  with  the  second  army, 
hastened  to  gain  possession  of  the  road 
from  Mohiloff,  that  he  might  check 
the  enemy  in  his  attempt  further  to 
molest  the  Russians  in  their  progress. 
— On  the  6th  of  August,  Bagration 
reached  Nauda,  where  he  took  up  a 
position,  and  thus  accomplished  the 
great  object  of  all  his  efforts — the  re- 
union of  the  Russian  armies. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
contending  parties  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  August.  The 
Russians,  concentrated  in  Smolensk 
and  the  neighbourhood,  seemed  to 
wait  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whose 
headquarters  were  still  at  Vitepsk, 
but  whose  divisions  were  now  press- 
ing forward  in  all  directions. — Delay 
still  promised  advantages  to  the  Rus- 
sians ;  it  was  necessary,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  repair  the  strength  of  the 
second  army,  already  exhausted  by 
inarches  so  harassing,  and  greatly  »*- 
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duccd  in  numbers  by  the  desertion  of 
Poles  and  other  untoward  events  ; 
■ivhile  every  day  promised  to  add  fresh 
reinforcements  to  the  ranks  of  an  ar- 
my yet  inferior  in  numbers  to  its  op- 
ponents. The  whole  force  under  Ge- 
neral Barclay  de  Tolly  did  not,  even 
including  the  second  army,  exceed 
]  30,000  men,  upon  which  the  power- 
ful divisions  of  Beauharnois,  Murat, 
Ney,  Davoust,  Mortier,  and  Ponia- 
towski,  were  fast  advancing. — Had  the 
French  been  able  at  this  moment  to 
force  their  enemies  to  a  general  and 
decisive  action,  the  integrity  of  the 
Russian  empire  might  have  been  ex- 
posed to  very  great  peril ;  but  the 
aifairs  of  Russia  were  gradually  im- 
proving, while  every  day  that  elapsed 
was  as  the  loss  of  a  battle  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  invader. 

As  the  Russian  government  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  approaching 
rupture  with  France,  and  could  not 
but  form  some  estimate  of  the  force 
which  would  be  employed  in  support- 
ing the  pretensions  of  Buonaparte,  the 
astonishment  was  general  at  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  it  maintained  the 
war  with  Turkey. — The  interests,  real 
or  imaginary,  of  the  Russian  empire 
ttiay,  in  ordinary  times,  and  when  the 
state  of  continental  Europe  can  pro- 
duce in  her  neither  anxiety  nor  alarm, 
bend  her  military  genius,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  conquest  and  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expence  of  that  feeble 
despotism  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the 
paltry  efforts  of  such  a  power  could 
ever  have  withdrawn  the  attention  of 
the  emperor  and  his  ministers  from 
the  more  serious  task  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  Buonaparte,  who  threat- 
ened the  independence  of  all  nations. — 
The  intrigues  of  Buonaparte  at  the 
Porte,  when  he  perceived  that  he  must 
jsoon  contend  with  Russia,  no  doubt 
rendered  a  pacification  betwixt  these 
powers  a  matter  of  more  than  usual  dif- 
ficulty; but  the  most  obvious  prudence 
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demanded  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,- 
that  he  should  do  every  thing  to  coun- 
teract this  insidious  policy  ;  to  disen-  i 
cumber  himself  of  all  his  other  ene- 
mies, and  to  direct  his  whole  force  to- 
wards the  discomfiture  of  a  far  more 
dangerous  foe. — It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  end  of  July,  when  the  French 
armies  had  been  two  months  in  Rus- 
sia, and  had  made  the  most  alarming' 
progress  in  the  interior,  that  the  em- 
peror received  intelligence  that  peace 
had  been  concluded  with  Turkey,  and 
that  the  fine  army,  which  had  distin- 
guished itself  so  much  in  the  protract- 
ed contest  on  the  Danube,  was  now  at 
liberty  to  unite  in  repelling  the  inva-, 
ders  of  the  empire  ;  that  peace  with 
England  also,  which  all  orders  of  Rus- 
sians had  so  anxiously  desired,  and 
which  the  circumstances  of  Europe 
imperiously  demanded,  was  announ- 
ced.— To  the  impolicy  of  an  admini- 
stration whom  circumstances  had  for 
a  time  elevated  to  authority  in  Eng- 
land, and  whom  fear  of  the  common 
enemy  and  distrust  of  their  country, 
had  drawn  into  measures  which  sur- 
prised all  Europe,  had  Great  Britain 
been  indebted  for  her  unhappy  sepa- 
ration from  tlie  most  faithful  of  her 
continental  allies.  The  bonds  which' 
their  strange  policy  had  burst  asunder, 
the  mad  ambition  of  Buonaparte  was 
strong  enough  to  reunite  j  and  if  their 
abandonment  of  Russia  in  the  hour  of 
danger  precipitated  her  into  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  his  violence  in  its  turn  re- 
stored her  to  her  natural  alliance  with' 
the  British  empire. 

General  Count  Kutusoff,  who  be-  . 
came  afterwards  so  famous  in  this' 
campaign,  had  hitherto  conducted  the 
army  of  the  Danube  to  victory,  and 
had  by  his  wise  policy  hastened  that 
pacification  with  the  Ottoman  empire, 
which  it  was  so  much  the  interest 
of  Russia  to  conclude.  In  reward  of 
his  services,  this  brave  man  had  been 
created  a  prince  of  the  Russian  cm- 
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pire ;  and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  he  had  retired  to  St  Peters- 
burgh  in  the  hope  of  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  tranquillity. 
A  more  brilliant  destiny,  however,  was 
yet  reserved  for  him  j  and  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life  were  to  be  signally 
illustrated  in  the  destruction  of*  the 
enemies  of  his  country. — The  army  of 
the  Danube  was  in  the  mean  time 
commanded  by  Admiral  TchichagofF, 
a  man  of  singular  and  versatile  powers, 
and  of  a  genius  for  military  affairs 
which  wab  not  confined  to  one  element. 
The  first  task  imposed  on  him  in  his 
new  situation,  was  to  conduct  his  ar- 
my through  a  long  and  difficult  march ; 
to  bring  up  his  troops  from  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Pruth,  to  encounter  the 
Austrians  under  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  and  the  Saxons  under  General 
Renier,  who  had  reached  Minsk,  Slo- 
nim,  and  Kobrine.  Some  brilliant  af- 
fairs had  already  occurred  in  this  di- 
rection, which  it  would  be  unjust  to 
pasj  over  without  notice. — General 
Kaminskoy,  with  about  8000  men, 
had,  at  an  early  period  of  the  retreat, 
been  unfortunately  separated  from  the 
second  army  ;  he  approached  Kobrine, 
and  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  his 
countrymen  under  Count  Lambert. 
The  town  was  occupied  at  the  time 
by  a  party  of  Saxons  under  General 
Kleingel ;  it  seemed  to  be  carelessly 
defended,  and  the  Russians  attempted 
to  take  it  by  surprise.  A  detachment 
of  the  Saxons  occupying  a  bridge  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  first  assailed 
and  made  prisoners  ;  after  which  the 
Russians  advanced  on  the  town.  An 
obstinate  conflict  ensued — the  carnage 
was  great  on  both  sides  ;  but  the 
Saxons  were  at  last  compelled  to  sur- 
render. The  commander  of  the  Saxon 
division,  70  officers,  and  2500  men, 
were  made  prisoners ;  eight  pieces 
of  cannon  and  four  standards  were 
taken. — The  advance  of  the  army  un- 
der the  Russian  General  TormozofF, 


which  had  for  some  time  been  employ- 
ed in  this  quarter,  in  a  few  days  enter- 
ed Kobrine,  where  they  found  that 
their  intention  of  dislodging  the  ene- 
my had  been  anticipated. 

General  Tormozoff  resolved  to  fol- 
low up  these  successes  by  an  attack 
on  Slonim,  where  Renier  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Saxons  was  posted. 
This  general,  however,  having  heard 
of  the  disasters  at  Kobrine,  ^ordered 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  hasten  his 
junction  with  him.  TormozofF  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  a  fine  position  near 
the  town  ;  his  right  and  centre  being 
defended  by  a  morass,  and  his  left 
protected  by  a  strong  battery  of  can- 
non. He  neglected,  howevei",  to  oc- 
cupy a  small  village  and  a  wood,  both 
of  which  covered  the  road  to  Kobrine# 
and  must  have  given  him  great  advan- 
tages ;  but  he  conceived  the  position 
which  he  had  already  taken  to  be 
nearly  impregnable.  The  Austrians, 
French,  and  Saxons  advanced  under 
Renier  and  Schwartzenberg  ;  Renier  i 
was  not  slow  to  remark  the  errors  of 
the  Russians,  and  to  profit  by  them. 
On  the  11th  of  August  he  filled  the 
village  with  cavalry,  and  the  wood 
with  a  strong  body  of  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  proceeded  in  concealment 
to  advance  upon  the  Russians.  On 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  attack j 
was  begun  to  the  surprise  of  the  Rus* 
sian  general,  who  lost  not  a  moment,^ 
however,  in  repairing  his  fault  ;  buti 
by  bringing  round  a  heavy  battery  of  | 
cannon,  and  ordering  up  his  reserves, 
prepared  to  withstand  the  assaults  of] 
the  enemy.  A  very  warm  contest | 
ensued,  in  which  both  parties  fought! 
with  the  greatest  resolution.  Schwart- 
zenberg observing  that  the  whole  at-, 
lention  of  the  Russians  was  directed 
to  their  left,  made  an  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  pass  the  morass  by  which  the 
right  of  their  position  was  defended, 
and  to  distract  on  this  side  the  mea- 
sures of  the  enemy.     The  French  ge- 
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neral,  become  desperate  by  the  unex- 
pected difficulties  which  he  had  en- 
countered, brought  immense  reinforce- 
ments from  his  centre  and  left,  ex- 
tended his  front,  and  endeavoured  to 
outflank  the  Russians.  The  Russians 
instantly  adopted  the  only  plan  by 
which  they  could  counteract  these 
movements  ;  they  also  changed  their 
front,  and  extended  their  line  in  a  pa- 
rallel direction  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  battle  was  once  more  renewed 
with  great  fury ;  but  such  was  the 
execution  done  by  the  Russian  artil- 
lery among  the  assailants,  that  the  lat- 
ter were  broken,  and  at  one  tiine  pur- 
sued even  to  the  skirts  of  the  wood. 
^The  attack  was  again  renewed  ;  six 
fresh  battalions  of  infantry  and  several 
regiments  of  Austrian  hulans  and  hus- 
sars were  led  on  to  support  it.  Night 
alone  parted  the  combatants,  each  of 
whom  left  on  the  field  about  5000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  re- 
tired to  his  former  position,  and  the 
Russians  during  the  night  prepared 
to  return  to  Kobrine,  where  they  ar- 
rived the  following  day  without  moles- 
tation. 

While  these  events  occurred  in  the 
south,  great  exertions  were  made  to 
strengthen  Riga,  against  which  a  di- 
vision of  the  invading  army  had  been 
directed.  The  command  of  the  army 
destined  to  defend  this  city,  had  been 
entrusted  to  General  Essen,  v.  ht)  pro- 
ved himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign.— Thesuburbs  of  Riga 
were  destroyed,  and  every  thing  re- 
moved which  could  assist  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  or  interrupt  the  fire 
from  the  fortifications.  A  strong 
garrison  was  posted  in  the  town ;  and 
the  army  stationed  in  front  was  com- 
manded by  Essen  in  person.  From 
this  array  General  Lewis  was  detached 
with  a  considerable  force  to  occupy 
Eckan  and  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Prussians,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
corps  of  Macdonald,  were  more  im- 


mediately employed  against  Riga,  and 
had  already  posted  themselves  betwixt 
that  city  and  Mittau  ;  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Macdonald  himself  were  still  at 
Yacobstade. — The  Prussian  General 
Kliest,  alarmed  lest  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  should  interrupt  his  commu- 
nications with  Macdonald,  determined 
on  attackmg  them  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  moved  towards  Eckan.  A 
lively  cannonade  and  charge  of  cavalry 
from  the  Russians  for  a  time  discon- 
certed this  attack  ;  but  General  Kleist 
rallied  his  troops,  and  pushed  forward 
wjth  great  impetuosity.  The  contest 
was  obstinate  ;  but  the  Russians  find- 
ing themselves  pressed  by  superior 
numbers,  retired  towards  Riga,  and 
effected  their  retreat  in  the  most  per- 
fect order.  About  six  hundred  on 
each  side  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
this  afiTair. 

A  month  now  elapsed  before  ope- 
rations were  resumed  in  this  quarter. 
Essen,  however,  received  intelligence 
that  the  French  forces  were  increasing 
very  much  in  numbers  ;  that  a  strong 
reserve  was  advancing  from  Germany, 
which  would  supersede  the  Prussians 
in  the  siege  of  Riga  ;  and  that  a  pow- 
erful battering- train  had  been  ordered 
up  from  Dantzic  to  enable  the  be- 
siegers to  commence  operations  with 
effect.  He  saw  the  danger  of  his  si- 
tuation, should  he  leave  the  Prussians 
unbroken,  till  this  mass  of  force  should 
arrive  ;  and  he,  therefore,  determined 
on  driving  them  back  to  Mittau.  The 
Prussians  were  advantageously  posted, 
and  had  been  careful  to  strengthen  a 
position  ;naturally  good,  by  intrench- 
ments. — The  town  of  Eckan  protect- 
ed their  right,  their  centre  was  secu- 
red by  a  branch  of  a  small  river,  and 
a  cham  ofp  osts  connected  them  with 
Shlock,  v'ill  age  not  far  distant.  Es- 
sen resolved  to  attack  their  right ; 
and  to  conceal  this  part  of  his  plan  he 
ordered  a  false  attack  to  be  made  on 
their  centre.     The  flotilla  of  BrilisU 
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and  Russian  gun-boats  was  directed 
to  co-operate  by  dislodging  the  enemy 
from  Shlock — On  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust, the  attack  was  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians with  great  spirit,  and  the  enemy's 
intrenchments  were  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  But  the  indiscretion 
of  the  Russians  had  nearly  ruined  this 
bold  enterprise.  They  became  eager 
and  disorderly  in  the  pursuit ;  they 
opened  their  ranks,  and  were  repaid 
for  this  piece  of  folly  by  a  most  de- 
structive charge  of  Prussian  cavalry, 
•which  drove  them  back  with  great 
slaughter.  The  enemy  was  thus  en- 
abled to  rally  his  scattered  forces, 
which  already  had  suffered  so  much. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  battle  was 
renewed,  but  the  perseverance  of  the 
Russians  overcame  all  obstacles. — In 
one  part  of  his  plan  Essen  was  dis- 
appointed ;  for  although  the  com- 
mander of  the  flotilla  had  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire  from  Shlock,  he 
had  been  prevented  from  bringing  his 
boats  farther  up  the  river,  and  co-ope- 
rating towards  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  besiegers. — In  this  affair  the 
Russians  took  6.50  prisoners,  and  kill- 
ed and  wounded  about  1500  of  the 
enemy.  Their  own  loss  was  from  600 
to  700. 

The  peace  which  had  been  conclu- 
ded with  England  was  about  this  time 
announced,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  all 
classes  of  Russians.  The  terms  in 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  intima- 
ted this  fortunate^event  to  his  subjects 
are  remarkable,  and  strongly  indicate 
the  strength  of  that  connexion  which 
must  ever  subsist  betwixt  England  and 
the  great  powers  of  the  continent, 
and  the  folly  of  the  attempt  made  by 
France  to  effect  a  permanent  separation. 
**  The  peace  with  England,"  said  the 
emperor,  *'  so  generally  and  so  long 
desired,  is  as  length  established.  We 
hasten  to  announce  it,  knowing  that 
it  has  been  as  evidently  the  work  of 
©ur  faithful  eubjects  as  of  England 


herself.  Feeling  acutely  for  the  de- 
cay into  which  our  commerce  fell  by 
the  disunion  of  the  two  countries,  we 
lose  not  a  moment  in  seeking  to  revive 
it  to  new  energies,  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  reunion  so  rich  in  benefits  to 
both  parties.  Nay,  we  even  go  before 
forms,  in  our  tenderness  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  public  anxiety  ;  and 
without  waiting  for  the  official  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  peace,  we  thu» 
open  before  our  people  all  its  advan- 
tages, unwilling  that  more  of  the  sum- 
mer should  pass  by  without  having 
yielded  its  fruit  to  the  two  nations^ 
which  commerce  alone  can  bring.  We 
order  from  this  day  that  all  our  ports 
in  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  White  Sea, 
and  on  the  Black  S«-a,  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  the  English  vessels ; 
and  that  every  commercial  relationship 
may  instantly  recommence  between  our 
empire  and  that  of  Great  Britain.'* 
A  higher  compliment  could  not  have 
been  paid  to  the  benign  influence 
which  the  pre-eminence  of  England 
exerts  over  the  nations  of  Europe — an 
influence  founded  on  justice  and  bene- 
ficence— on  the  mutual  interchange  of 
all  those  blessings  which  rescue  rude 
nations  from  barbarism,  and  accelerate 
the  advance  of  those  already  civilized 
— an  influence  which  is  required  to 
sustain  the  liberties  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race. — Such 
was  the  nature  of  that  influence  which 
the  French  government  was  so  eager  • 
to  denounce,  and  against  which  it  se- 
duced, for  a  time,  the  nations  of  the 
continent  to  contend  — The  benefits  of  ] 
an  intercourse  with  England  are  thus 
proclaimed  in  the  happiness  which  it 
diffuses  around  :  the  miseries  of  a  con- 
nexion with  France  have  been  mani- 
fested in  the  desolation  of  Europe. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  about 
this' period  the  enemy  began  to  expe- 
rience the  effects  of  that  cruel  and  ex- 
terminating system  of  warfare  which 
he  himself  had  so  long  pursued  in  the 
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Tyrol,  in  Spain,  and  in  many  of  the 
other  countries  which  he  had  invaded, 
and  where  he  met  with  a  firm  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  people.  He 
had  -disregarded  not  only  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  but  the  accustomed  rules 
of  war,  and  had  enforced  submission 
by  the  terrors  of  indiscriminate  ruin 
and  proscription.  He  still  affected 
to  follow  the  same  system  in  Russia, 
but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  returned 
upon  him  with  interest.  The  Russians 
felt  enough  of  hatred  to  the  French 
name;,  they  were  roused  by  an  inva- 
sion which  threatened  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country ;  but  they  be- 
came exasperated  to  the  utmost  pitch 
by  the  insolence  and  cruelty  of  the  in- 
vaders.— A  striking  example  of  this  is 
said  to  have  happened  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Twer.  A  detachment  of 
French  prisoners,  accompanied  by  a 
small  escort,  arrived  in  a  village  near 
Smolensko,  where  they  contrived  to 
overpower  the  Russian  soldiers  who 
had  them  in  charge.  A  party  of  pea- 
sants instantly  made  their  appearance, 
and,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  they 
could  most  easily  procure,  attacked 
the  French,  and  finally  subdued  them. 
Nor  was  this  enough  for  their  zeal ; 
for  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a 
few  of  the  prisoners  escaped  their  ven- 
geance. The  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, supposing  that  the  French 
had  actually  made  their  way  into  this 
district  of  the  empire,  sounded  the 
alarm,  and  no  less  than  9000  men, 
armed  in  the  best  way  which  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  would  permit, 
made  their  appearance.  They  in- 
stantly declared  their  readiness  to  de- 
stroy their  property,  that  it  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  to  make  any  other  sacrifice  which 
the  cause  of  their  country  might  re- 
quire. Instances  of  such  devotion  as 
this  occurred  frequently;  and  Buo- 
naparte was  inconsistent  enough  to 
complain  of  the  savage  mode  of  war- 


fare pursued  by  the  Russians,  with- 
out reflecting  that  enormities,  even 
greater  than  ever  were  committed  by 
this  people  in  revenge  of  his  perfidy, 
had  been  executed  by  himself,  in  the 
wantonness  of  power,  against  innocent 
and  unoffending  nations. 

Wittgenstein,  who  had  continued  to 
occupy  the  ground  won  by  him  from 
the  enemy  on  the  10th  and  11th  of 
August,  received  reinforcements  from 
Dinabourg,  and  determined  to  dis- 
lodge Oudinot  from  the  position  which 
he  was  fortifying  at  Polotsk. — On  the 
17th  of  August  he  advanced  in  two 
columns,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  reach- 
ed the  ground  on  which  he  meant  to 
give  the  enemy  battle.  Oudinot  has- 
tened to  give  the  Russians  a  check 
before  they  should  have  reached  the 
position,  which  he  foresaw  it  was  their 
object  t9  take  up  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed. — The  effect  of  the  Rus- 
sian artillery  was  here,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  found  irresistible ; 
and  its  well-directed  operation  in  the 
affairs  of  which  we  are  now  giving  a 
brief  account,  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  result  of  the  conflict.  A 
heavy  fire  from  a  Russian  battery,  di- 
rected against  the  enemy's  masses, 
while  they  were  yet  unformed,  crea- 
ted the  utmost  confusion  ;  a  dreadful 
carnage  ensued,  in  which  Marshal 
Oudinot  was  severely  wounded,  and 
the  enemy  was  at  last  driven  with 
great  slaughter  to  his  intrenched 
camp. — St  Cyr,  who  succeeded  Ou- 
dinot in  the  command,  was  anxious  to 
distinguish  himself  by  reprieving  these 
disasters,  and  on  the  following  day  de- 
termined to  renew  the  conflict.  Count 
Wrede  commanded  the  Bavarians  on 
the  right ;  General  Maison  was  en- 
trusted with  the  left  flank  ;  and  St 
Cyr  himself  led  on  the  centre.  Witt- 
genstein, who  had  by  this  time  gained 
possession  of  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments,  determined  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  allowed  them  to  make 
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their  dispositions  for  the  attack  with- 
out interruption.  The  attack  was  be- 
gun by  a  discharge  of  the  Bavarian 
artillery,  which  was  instantly  follow- 
ed by  a  general  and  destructive  fire 
from  the  whole  French  line.  The 
Russians  made  a  bold  attack  on  the 
enemy's  left,  which  entirely  succeed- 
ed in  driving  him  in  that  quarter  back 
upon  his  reserves.  The  contest  in 
the  centre,  commanded  on  the  one 
side  by  St  Cyr,  and  on  the  other  by 
Wittgenstein,  was  maintained  with  the 
most  obstinate  bravery  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  was  forced  to  give 
way  at  all  points,  and  was  pursued 
with  such  activity,  that  numbers  of 
his  fugitive  soldiers  fell  even  in  the 
streets  of  Polotsk,  into  which  they 


were  driven  by  the  Russians.  The 
battle  lasted  upwards  of  twelve  hours, 
and  the  pursuit  did  not  cease  till  mid- 
night.—The  French  left  about  10,000 
men  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  ; 
they  lost  also  many  prisoners,  inclu- 
ding no  less  than  30  officers.  The 
Russians  stated  their  loss  at  4000  men 
put  hors  de  combat y  among  whom 
were  several  of  their  generals. — Such 
was  the  result  of  Buonaparte's  attempt 
to  open  for  his  armies  a  passage  to  St 
Petersburgh,  and  thus  to  inflict  a  fa- 
tal blow  on  the  independence  of  the 
Russian  empire.  But  it  is  proper  to 
return  to  operations  of  still  greater 
moment,  which  were  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  French  ruler. 
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Russian  Affairs  continued.     Capture  of  Smolensho  by  the  French,    Battle  of 
Borodino.    The  French  occupy  Moscow.  Their  unsuccessfid  Attempts  to  ne- 
gociate.     They  evacuate  Moscotv. 


JiuoNAPARTE  remained  at  Vitepsk 
until  he  received  intelligence  that  his 
reinforcements  from  Tilsit  were  advan- 
cing upon  Wilna^  He  then  resolved 
immediately  to  attack  Smolensko  ;  and 
with  this  view,  on  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust he  ordered  Murat  and  Beauhar- 
nois  to  advance  and  effect  the  passage 
of  the  Boristhenes.  The  Russian  ge- 
neral-in-chief,  aware  of  those  move- 
ments, ordered  Prince  Bagration  to 
fall  back  to  Smolensko  by  the  Mos- 
cow road,  while  on 'the  14th  he  him- 
self retired  to  the  high  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  by  which 
Smolensko  is  commanded.  He  learn- 
ed also,  that  the  enemy  under  Murat 
and  Ney  had  already  advanced  in  great 
force,  and  driven  the  Russians  from 
Krasnoy  with  severe  loss. — The  garri- 
son of  Smolensko  was  in  the  meantime 
strengthened,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
parations made,  that  the  Russians 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  situation  of  this  city 
presented,  to  check,  for  a  while  at 
least,  the  advance  of  the  invader.  The 
communication  betwixt  the  garrison 
of  Smolensko,  now  30,000  strong, 
and  the  army  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
which  occupied  the  heights,  was  fully 
established  by  three  bridges  ;  and  the 
ancient  walls  of  Smolensko,  although 
ill  adapted  to  resist  the  operations  of 


modem  warfare,  were  mounted  with 
cannon,  that  nothing  might  be  left  un- 
done by  the  Russians  of  which  cir- 
cumstances permitted  them  to  avail 
themselves. 

The  French  main  army  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  junction  of  Ponia- 
towski,  and  presented  at  this  moment 
a  very  compact  and  formidable  body. 
— The  capture  of  Smolensko  was  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  the  ene- 
my, for  he  would  thus  be  able  to  dis- 
lodge the  Russians  from  the  only  fa- 
vourable position  for  defence  which 
was  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  Mos- 
cow, while  the  occupation  of  a  city  so 
ancient  and  venerable,  would  give  that 
sort  of  eclat  to  his  operations,  of  which 
he  has  always  known  well  how  to  avail 
himself — On  the  16th  of  August 
Buonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
my before  Smolensko  ;  and  he  no  soon- 
er saw  the  position  and  strength  of 
his  enemy  than  he  decided  on  his  plan 
of  operations.  He  determined  to  car- 
ry the  intrenched  suburbs  and  the  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the 
bridges  by  which  a  communication 
was  maintained  betwixt  the  garrison 
and  the  army  on  the  heights.  With 
this  view.  Marshal  Ney  was  ordered 
to  take  up  the  ground  on  the  left, 
Davoust  to  occupy  the  centre,  and 
Foniatowski  to  place  himself  on  the 
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right.  The  reserves  consisting  of  ca- 
valry and  guards,  formed  the  rear ; 
the  cavalry  was  commanded  by  Murat 
and  Beauharnois,  and  Buonaparte  him- 
self remained  with  the  guards.  On  the 
17th  of  August  the  sanguinary  contest 
was  begun,  which  ended  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Smolensko  by  the  French 
armies. 

The  fire  from  the  Russian  cannon 
was  answered  by  the  French  with 
energy  and  effect.  Poniatowski  first 
iBUCceeded  in  driving  a  body  of  Rus- 
sians from  a  formidable  position,  on 
which  a  battery  v»as  instantly  con- 
structed, and  directed  against  one  of 
the  bridges.  This  gave  the  enemy  a 
great  advantage,  and,  animated  as  he 
now  was  by  success,  he  pushed  for- 
ward in  great  numbers,  and  with  un- 
wonted fury  ;  drove  the  Russians  be- 
fore him  into  their  intrenchraents,  and 
even  there  vigorously  attacked  them 
with  the  bayionet.  The  Russians  for 
two  hours  maintained  this  unequal  and 
sanguinary  contest  with  firmness,  and 
resisted  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to 
pierce  their  lines.  The  enemy,  hoW' 
ever,  still  pressed  on  with  additional 
numbers  ;  the  fight  was  every  moment 
becoming  more  arduous,  and  already 
the  operations  of  the  Russians  were 
impeded  by  the  heaps  of  slain  which 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  In  these 
desperate  circumstances  they  retired, 
still  fighting,  into  the  city,  and  already 
%he  French  were  under  its  walls. — It 
was  the  object  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  to 
prolong  the  defence  till  Prince  Bagra- 
tion  should  be  enabled  to  march  to 
Dorogobouche,  where  it  was  propo- 
sed to  reunite  the  armies  ;  and  the 
brave  garrison  of  Smolensko  was  rea- 
dy to  second  his  views.  The  fire  from 
the  walls  slili  kept  the  enemy  in  check  ; 
but  he  quickly  ordered  batteries  to  be 
constructed  which  compelled  the  Rus- 
sian*-  to  abandon  the  city.  Their  re- 
sistance continued,  however,  till  tke 
movements  of  the  main  army  could  be 


accomplished;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
every  thing  in  the  city,  and  even  the 
buildings,  were  hastily  destroyed  by 
the  hands  of  their  devoted  owners. — 
General  Korff  having  destroyed  the 
communication  with  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dnieper,  led  ofF  what  still  remain- 
ed of  his  gallant  army  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  August  the 
enemy  entered  Smolensko  without  fur- 
ther opposition. 

When  the  French  leader  entered 
the  city,  he  found  it  a  heap  of  ruins. 
He  was  anxious  to  save  something 
from  the  general  destruction  which 
met  his  view,  and  he  ordered  his  sol- 
diers to  exert  themselves  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames.  They  were  too  busily 
employed,  however,  in  seizing  what 
remained  amid  the  wreck  of  this  once 
celebrated  city,  and  paid  but  little  re- 
spect to  the  orders  of  their  chief.  The 
anxiety  of  Buonaparte  to  enter  Smo- 
lensko in  triumph,  and  to  secure  it  as  a 
place  of  repose  for  his  troops,  was  ma- 
nifested in  the  reflections  which  he 
made  on  this  scene  of  ruin  and  horror. 
— "  Smolensko,"  said  he,  *•  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
.Russia,  and  of  the  most  commanding 
situation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
circumstances  of  war,  which  involved 
it  in  flames,  and  consumed  its  maga- 
zines filled  with  merchandize,  this  city 
would  now  be  regarded  as  the  richest 
resource  of  our  army.  But  even  in 
its  present  ruined  state,  it  puts  us  in 
posiiession  of  a  formidable  military 
post,  and  its  remaining  buildings  af- 
ford excellent  hospitals  for  the  sick." 
The  reflections  here  made  could  de- 
ceive no  one ;  chagrin  and  mortifi- 
cation were  evident  in  every  line.  In 
contemplating  the  ruins  of  this  once 
celebrated  city,  Buonaparte  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  <♦  Never  was  a  war  pro- 
secuted with  such  ferocity — never  did 
defence  put  on  so  hostile  a  shape 
against  the  common  feelings  of  self- 
preservation.  These  people  treat  their 
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own  country  as  if  they  were  its  ene- 
mies."— He  could  not  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  real  patriotism  ;  he  judged  of 
the  Russians  on  principles  which  could 
have  applied  to  those  only  over  whom 
he  had  usurped  authority.  They  met 
him  with  flattery,  because  they  dread- 
ed his  power ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Russia  knew  no  terms  of  compromise 
with  his  arrogance  and  ambition. 

In  the  obstinate  affair  before  Smo- 
iensko,  the  Russians  lost  about  4000* 
men  killed  and  wounded;  but  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater. 
If  the  French  accounts  were  entitled 
to  credit,  it  might  seem,  indeed,  that 
the  enemy  had  achieved  wonders,  un- 
paralleled even  in  romance ;  for  we 
are  told,  that  the  dreadful  contest 
which  preceded  the  occupation  of 
Smolensko  cost  him  no  more  than 
700  killed,  and  3200  wounded.  It 
is  surprising,  that  the  authors  of  re- 
ports so  absurd  should  at  any  time 
have  hoped  to  be  believed  ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  the  French  accounts 
are  now  very  generally  disregarded, 
while  the  reports  of  the  Russians  have 
been  uniformly  verified  by  the  event, 
pothing  more  seems  necessary  than  to 
oppose  the  candid  history  which  the 
latter  give  of  the  campaign,  to  the  idle 
and  absurd  fabrications  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

Some  Spanish  prisoners,  who  were 
taken  in  this  very  battle,  stated  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed alone,  as  high  as  13,000  or  M.OOO 
men  ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  situation  of  the 
contending  parties  are  kept  in  view, 
this  account  cannot  be  deemed  incre- 
dible.— But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  action,  the 
city,  on  the  entrance  of  the  French, 
disappointed  their  hopes  of  comfort 
and  repose.  Buonaparte  and  a  few  of 
his  favourite  generals  occupied  the 
episcopal  palace  ;  his  infantry  sought 
relief  from  their  fatigues  amid  a  heap 


of  ruins,  while  the  cavalry  took  pos- 
session of  the  churches, — as  if  they 
had  meant  by  this  act  of  sacrilege,  to 
raise  to  the  highest  pitch  the  fury  and 
indignation  of  the  pious  Russians. 

Buonaparte  hastened  to  repair  the 
bridges  which  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  with  that  alacrity  which  so  long 
characterized  all  his  military  opera- 
tions, ordered  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge  farther  up  the  river,  that 
he  might  at  the  same  time  harass  the 
rear-guard  of  the  retiring  army,  and 
endeavour,  by  a  movement  in  another 
direction,  to  cut  it  off  entirely  from 
the  main  body. — His  orders  were  so 
promptly  obeyed,  that  Baron  Korff, 
who  commanded  the  Russian  rear- 
guard, had  not  marched  far  from  Smo- 
lensko,  when  he  found  his  progress  in- 
terrupted, the  enemy  having  already 
pre -occupied  his  line  of  march,  and  in 
great  force  taken  a  position  to  inter- 
cept him.  Korff  had  no  resource  left 
but  to  form  on  the  spot,  and  try  to 
maintain  his  ground,  till  the  general- 
in-chief  should  send  him  reinforce- 
ments. He  had  not  time,  however, 
to  make  even  these  arrangements,  till 
he  was  assailed  with  impetuosity  by 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney.  The  Rus- 
sian general  was  thus  surrounded  in  an 
instant,  and  placed  in  the  most  critical 
circumstances. — The  furious  cannon- 
ade, which  instantly  commenced,  wa« 
heard  by  the  main  army  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtsm- 
burg  was  dispatched  with  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  to  support  their  companions 
under  Korff,  who  had  been  thus  expo- 
sed to  so  unequal  a  conflict.  The 
prince  made  good  his  passage  in  spite 
of  all  opposition  ;  and  as  the  ground 
which  General  Korff  occupied  was 
favourable,  and  he  found  himself  so 
strongly  supported,  he  determined  to 
meet  with  firmness  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy,  who  commenced  a  furious  at- 
tack on  the  Russian  centre,  which  he 
hoped  to  break.  A  heavy  discharge  of 
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artillery,  however,  baffled  all  his  ef- 
forts, and  he  was  forced  to  withdraw. — 
He  now  changed  his  plans,  and  as  he 
found  that  a  small  party  of  Russians 
had  occupied  a  village  near  the  high 
road  to  Moscow,  he  expected  by  fall- 
ing on  this  position  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  KorfF,  and  to  force  him  to 
abandon  the  ground  which  he  had  so 
well  defended.  It  fortunately  hap- 
pened, that  General  Touchkoff,  who  ^ 
had  been  ordered  from  the  main  army 
to  the  support  of  this  position,  arrived 
at  this  critical  moment.  A  furious 
battle  ensued  ;  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  was  now  directed  to  this  point, 
and  fought  with  a  resolution  which 
did  them  honour.  The  battle  lasted 
till  midnight,  when  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  withdraw, — to  leave  the 
Russians  in  full  possession  of  the  field, 
and  at  liberty  to  direct  their  future 
movements  according  to  their  own 
choice.  The  affair  of  this  day  cost 
the  Russians  a  loss  of  4000  men  kill- 
ed and  wounded  ;  the  loss  of  the  ene- 
'my  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test, have  been  still  greater. — The 
French,  besides,  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  day  about  1300  prisoners. 

The  rear  guard  of  the  Russians  pro- 
ceeded on  their  march  to  join  the  main 
army ;  and  on  the  23d  they  accom- 
plished their  object. — The  enemy  again 
made  his  appearance  in  force,  and 
shewed  a  design  of  turning  the  left  of 
the  Russians,  that  he  might  intercept 
their  retreat,  and  compel  them  to  en- 
gage in  a  general  battle ;  but  as  the 
ground  was  unfavourable,  the  Russian 
general-in-chief  continued  his  retreat. 
—At  Wiasma  every  thing  that  could 
be  useful  to  the  enemy  was  destroyed, 
and  a  position  nearer  Moscow  taken 
tip  by  the  Russian  army,  where  it  was 
determined  for  some  time  to  make  a 
stand. — ^While  matters  were  in  this 
state,  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  inform- 
ed by  a  courier,  that  Prince  Kutusoff 


had  been  appointed  in  his  stead  to  the 
command  of  the  Russian  armies. 

The  appointment  of  this  veteran 
hero  to  so  honourable  a  station  at 
this  critical  moment,  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  His  talents  were  known 
and  admired  by  his  countrymen  ;  his 
long  experience  and  various  services 
appeared  to  entitle  him  above  all 
others  to  the  distinction  which  he 
now  attained.  His  great  age  alone, 
might  have  seemed  an  obstacle  to  his 
elevation,  at  a  season  when  so  many 
vigorous  efforts  would  be  required ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  found,  as  his  so- 
vereign had  anticipated,  that  length  of 
years  had  not  impaired  his  capacity, 
nor  relaxed  his  spirit  of  enterprise. — In 
his  way  to  head-quarters,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  29th  August,  he  passed 
through  Moscow,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Count  Rostopchin  the  governor, 
whose  memory  will  be  cherished  with 
fondness  so  long  as  the  campaign  in 
Russia  is  remembered.— Whether  they 
at  this  period  foresaw  the  events  which 
were  so  soon  to  follow,  and  aware 
that  Moscow  must  be  entered  by  the 
enemy,  formed  the  singular  determi- 
nation of  sacrificing  this  ancient  and 
venerable  capital  to  the  independence 
of  their  country,  has  not  been  hitherto 
ascertained.  Certain  it  is,  that  both 
these  great  men  were  animated  by  the 
warmest  patriotism,  and  had  their 
whole  minds  absorbed  in  the  result  of 
the  momentous  conflict  which  was  ap- 
proaching. 

When  the  prince  arrived  at  head- 
quarters, he  perceived  that  the  posi- 
tion which  the  army  then  occupied, 
was  altogether  unfavourable  for  a  ge- 
neral battle,  and  he  instantly  determi- 
ned on  seeking  another,  where  the 
troops  might  repose  for  a  while  in  se- 
curity, and  prepare  for  new  fatigues 
and  dangers. — On  the  30th  of  August 
he  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  halted 
it  on  the  following  day  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  village  of  Borodino, 
situated  near  the  great  road  leading  to 
Moscow. — He  could  find  no  position 
betwixt  this  and  Moscow  more  fa- 
vourable for  the  great  battle  which  he 
had  resolved  to  hazard. — At  a  small 
distance  from  the  village  there  is  a  deep 
ravine,  through  which  a  rivulet  runs, 
and  of  which  the  prince  availed  him- 
self for  the  protection  of  his  right  and 
centre  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  and 
Benningsen.  The  left  under  Bagra- 
tion,  stretched  to  the  village  of  Se- 
menofka,  and  as  it  had  no  natural  de- 
fences, it  might  easily  have  been  turn- 
ed by  the  road  leading  from  Smolensko 
to  Mojaisk.  But  every  thing  was 
done  which  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
would  permit,  to  strengthen  it  with 
redoubts  and  batteries,  which  might 
impede  the  rapid  approach  of  the  ene- 
my.— The  general-in-chief  communi- 
cated the  plans  which  he  had  formed 
to  his  of&cers  ;  he  encouraged  his  sol- 
diers  by  his  presence  and  exhortations, 
and  made  every  arrangement  which 
circumstances  would  permit,  to  ensure 
success  in  this  great  encounter. 

It  was  remarked,  that  so  soon  as 
Buonaparte  was  apprised  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prince  Kutusoff  as  gene- 
ral in-chief,  he  became  more  cautious 
in  his  operations,  and  paid  this  silent 
and  involuntary  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  his  antagonist. — On  the  30th  of 
August,  the  French  leader  had  reach- 
ed Wiasma,  which,  like  Smolensko,  he 
found  a  scene  of  desolation.  Yet  he 
did  not  advance  from  its  vicinity  till 
the  4th  September.  On  the  5th  of 
the  same  month,  the  reconnoitring 
parties  #f  the  enemy  were  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded by  strong  masses  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  which,  by  advancing  on 
the  Russian  left,  unequivocally  indica- 
ted the  intention  of  Buonaparte,  to  di- 
rect his  efforts  against  that  part  of  the 
army  under  Kutusoff,  which  the  prince 
expected  would  be  first  assailed. 
The  rear-Gfuard  of  the  Russian  ar- 


my under  Lieutenant- General  Kono- 
vitzen,  was  still  a  little  in  front  of  the 
Russian  left,  where  it  was  attacked 
with  great  impetuosity.  After  a  short 
resistance,  it  fell  back  on  Prince  Ba- 
gration's  line,  under  cover  of  a  redoubt 
which  was  powerfully  defended,  and 
was  as  vigorously  assailed.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  enemy  to  carry  the  re- 
doubt, and  to  dislodge  the  Russians 
from  a  neighbouring  wood  in  which 
they  had  been  posted  ;  but  a  furious 
discharge  from  the  Russian  artillery 
compelled  him  for  a  while  to  with- 
draw.— The  corps  under  Poniatowski 
was  more  fortunate  ;  and  the  assail- 
ants, who  had  already  been  repulsed, 
were  inspired  with  fresh  courage.     A 
most  obstinate  affair  ensued ;  the  post 
was  abandoned   and  retaken  by  the 
Russians  no  less  than  four  times,  but 
they  were  at  last  compelled  to  fall 
'back,  and  leave  it  in  possession  of  the 
enemy. — The  general- in-chief  afterthis 
affair  ordered  the  left-wing  to  with- 
draw towards  the  adjoining  heights, 
that,  should  it  be  again  attacked,  it 
might  be  better  protected  by  the  strong 
batteries  with  which  they  were  cover- 
ed.    They  were  left  to  do  this  with- 
out interruption  from  the  enemy  ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  6th  of  September, 
(the  day  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  the  most  sanguinary  which 
has   been  fought   in  modern  times,) 
passed  without  military  operations  of 
any  kind,  and  was  employed  in  active 
preparation    for    the   conflict   which 
was  expected  to  decide  the   fate  of 
Russia. 

The  skill  and  activity  of  Buona- 
parte were  conspicuous  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  covered  the  height  which 
his  troops  had  carried  the  preceding 
day  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  he  constructed  three  other  bat- 
teries, two  of  which  were  directed 
against  the  centre,  and  one  against  the 
left  of  the  Russians  ;  detachments  of 
artillery  were  also  distributed  along  the 
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French  line,  so  that  he  had  not  less 
than  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  ready 
to  open  their  fire  — It  was  obvious,  that 
he  still  meant  to  direct  his  chief  efforts 

f  against  the  Russian  left ;  and  he  did 
every  thing  to  ensure  success  in  this 
quarter,  by  ordering  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  and  his  ablest  ge- 

'  nerals. 

Nor  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
Russian  general  less  profound.  He 
quickly  penetrated  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy,  and  strengthened  his  left 
with  the  best  part  of  his  troops,  which 
he  formed  into  two  lines,  supported  by 
artillery  and  cavalry.  He  posted  a 
strong  body  of  the  militia  of  Moscow 
in  a  wood  on  the  left,  that  they  might 
act  on  the  enemy's  right  and  rear, 
should  he  attempt  to  turn  the  Russian 
flank.  Strong  batteries  were  also  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  the  cen- 
tre and  other  parts  of  the  army  ;  and 
pothing  seemed  wanting  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  Russians,  but  an  equa- 
lity in  point  of  numbers  with  their 
enemies,  who,  in  this  respect,  still  boast- 
ed a  superiority. 

The  prince  knew  well  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  different  principles  of 
action  which  guide  the  Russian  soldier ; 
and  he  did  not  omit  on  this  great  oc- 
casion, to  touch  his  feelings  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  The  holy  pictures 
which  had  been  saved  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Smolensko,  were  carried  along  the 
line  by  the  priests  attached  to  the  ar- 
my, and  inspired  the  soldiers  to  a  de- 
gree, which,  in  the  religious  apathy  of 
more  civilized  nations,  will  not  easily 
be  conceived.  While  their  minds  were 

"in  this  state  of  excitement,  he  made  a 
speech,  which,  pronounced,  as  it  was, 
on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  greatest  bat- 
tles fought  in  modem  times,  the  histo- 
rian would  be  unpardonable  in  omit- 
ting ;  "  Russians  and  fellow  soldiers," 
he  said,  "  behold  before  you  in  these 
sacred  representatives  of  the  holy 
•bjects   of  our   worship,    an   appeal 


which  calls  upon  heaven,  to  unite  with 
men  against  the  despotic  troubler  ot 
the  world.  Not  content  with  defa- 
cing the  image  of  God,  in  the  per- 
sons of  millions  of  his  creatures,  this 
universal  tyrant,  this  arch-rebel  a- 
gainst  all  laws  human  and  divine, 
breaks  into  the  sanctuary,  pollutes  it 
with  blood,  overthrows  its  altars, 
tramples  on  its  rites,  and  exposes  the 
very  ark  of  the  Lord,  consecrated  in 
these  holy  insignia  of  our  church,  to 
all  the  profanations  of  accident,  of  the 
elements,  and  of  unsanctified  hands. 
Fear  not,  then,  but  that  the  Lord, 
whose  altars  have  been  so  insulted  by 
the  very  worm  his  Almighty  power 
had  raised  from  the  dust ;  fear  not 
that  he  will  not  be  with  you;  that 
he  will  not  stretch  forth  his  shield  over 
your  ranks,  and  with  the  sword  of 
vengeance  fight  against  his  enemies  ! 
This  is  the  faith  in  which  I  will  fight 
and  conquer  ;  this  is  the  faith  in  which 
I  would  fight  and  fall,  and  still  behold 
the  final  victory  with  my  dying  eyes. 
Soldiers !  do  your  part.  Think  on 
the  pollution  of  your  altars  ;  think  of 
your  wives  and  children  looking  to  you 
for  protection  ;  think  of  your  empe- 
ror, regarding  you  as  the  sinews  of 
his  strength  ;  and.before  to-morrow's 
sun  sets,  write  your  faith  and  your 
fealty  on  the  field  of  your  country 
with  the  Hfe's  blood  of  the  invader  and 
his  legions." 

The  address  of  Buonaparte  to  his 
army  was  not  less  characteristic.  "  Sol- 
diers, before  you  is  the  field  you  have 
so  ardently  desired.  The  victory  de- 
pends upon  you;  it  is  necessary  to 
you.  It  will  give  you  abundance  ; 
good  winter-quarters  ;  and  a  quick  re- 
turn to  your  country.  Conduct  your- 
selves as  when  at  Austerlitz,  at  Fried- 
land,  at  Vitepsk,  at  Smolensk,  and  the 
latest  posterity  will  cite  with  pride 
your  conduct  on  this  day.  They  will 
say,  he  tvns  in  that  great  battle  under 
the  walls  ofMoscotv.*' — Little  did  he 
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anticipate  that  the  battle  of  Borodino 
would  be  referred  to  in  history,  as  a 
glorious  and  eternal  contrast  to  the 
treachery  which  disgraced  the  com- 
batants at  Austerlitz,  and  the  pusilla- 
nimity which  at  Jena  laid  the  Prussian 
monarchy  prostrate  before  his  ambi- 
tion. 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  September,  the  corps  of  Davoust 
and  Poniatowski  advanced  by  the  wood 
•which  supported  the  Russian  left  ;  at 
six  the  action  commenced,  and  the  ene- 
my experienced  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  possession  of  the  redoubt 
which  he  had  taken  the  preceding  day. 
Ney  bore  down  with  great  force  on  the 
Russian  centre,  and  Beauharnois  assail- 
ed the  right.     The  battle  became  ge- 
neral ;  but  the  left  of  the   Russians 
under  Prince  Bagration  had  still  to 
combat  with  nearly  one  half  of  the 
French  force.     The  resolution  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  on  this  flank  was  con- 
spicuous ;  they  charged  the  Russians 
even  to  their  batteries,  and  whole  squa- 
drons of  them  were  instantly  destroyed. 
For  three  hours  did  this  furious  attack 
continue  without  effect ;  and  Buona- 
parte perceived  the  necessity  of  order- 
ing up  reinforcements,  both  of  cavalry 
and  artillery — The  R  ussians  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back,  and  the  enemy  im- 
mediately turned  against  the  retiring 
columns  the  guns  which  they  had  aban- 
doned.    The  Russian  general  seeing 
the  left  of  the  army  thus  overpowered, 
reinforced  it  from   the   reserve  with 
grenadiers  and  cavalry  ;  they  returned 
to  the  combat  with  fresh  vigour,  and 
in  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  regain 
their  Tost  position,    the  militia,   and 
other  troops  which  had  been  posted  in 
the  wood,  rushed  forth  and  took  a 
dreadful  vengeance  on  the  enemy.  The 
shock  of  this  concentrated  force  was 
irresistible,  and  the  French  were  for- 
ced to  retire  with  precipitation. — Such 
were  the  eventi  which  occurred  on  the 


Russian  left.    On  the  other  extremity 
of  their  line  a  combat   scarcely  less 
obstinate  was  maintained.     Beauhar- 
nois   made   repeated   efforts  to  carry 
the  village  of  Borodino,  and  the  re- 
doubts which  protected  it ;   but  his 
failure  in  all  of  them  was  complete, 
and  he  was  ultimately  repulsed  with 
great  loss.     The  Russian  commander 
was  thus  enabled  to  reinforce  his  cen- 
tre, where  the  battle  still  raged  with 
great  fury. — Night  at  last  approach- 
ed,   and  added  only  to  the    sublime 
horrors  of  the   scene.      But   victory- 
had  now  declared  for  the   Russians, 
and  the  enemy,  aware  that  he  could 
no   longer   make   a    stand    after    the 
dreadful  havoc  which  had  been  made 
among  his  legions,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  withdraw  at   all 
points,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  con- 
querors.— The  field  of  battle,  on  the 
return  of  day,  presented  a  frightful 
scene — for  the  carnage  on  both  sides, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  had  been  made,  and  the 
resolution   displayed   by  the   comba- 
tants, was   immense. — The    Russians 
estimate  their  own  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  at  40,000  men,  and  that  of 
the  enemy  so  high  as  60,000.     The 
French,  who,  as  usual,  claimed  the 
victory,  told  a  very  dilFerent  tale  ;  but 
we  may  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  their 
story,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  al- 
though victorious,  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  retreat,  and  were  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  exposed  in  their  movements 
to  the  galling  attacks  of  Platoff  and  his 
Cossaks,  who  were  sent  in  pursuit. — 
The  Russians  lost  some  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, among  whom  were  Generals 
ToutchkoffandKonovitzen ;  the  brave 
Prince  Bagration  afterwards  died  of 
his  wounds. — Of  the  French  generals, 
CaulaincourtandMontbrunwerekilled, 
and  twelve  others  dangerously  wound- 
ed.   The  Russians  made  5000  prison- 
ers, and  took  30  pieces  of  cannon. — 
These  detail*  will  n©t  be  deemed  im- 
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pertinent,  when  the  magnitude  of  this 
day's  operations,  and  the  consequences 
to  which  they  led,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. A  battle  in  which  about 
80,000  human  beings  were  destroyed, 
is  not  an  ordinary  occurrence,  even  in 
this  age  of  mihtary  exploits  ;  and  de- 
serves, therefore,  to  he  recorded  with  a 
minuteness,  which,  in  other  circumstan- 
ces,  would  be  trifling  and  inexcusable. 
It  has  been  demanded,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  why  Prince  Kutu- 
sofF  did  not  follow  up  this  victory 
whicli  had  cost  him  so  dear,  and  why 
he  afterwards  left  the  ancient  capital 
of  Russia  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of 
the  vanquished  ?  To  this  question  va- 
rious answers  have  been  given,  some 
ef  them  dictated  by  prejudice,  and 
others  which  setm  founded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  military  events  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Borodino,  as 
■well  as  of  the  plans  of  the  Russian 
chief  which  were  soon  developed. — 
The  Russian  armies  have  not  been  of- 
ten beaten  in  the  field,  but  few  occa- 
sions have  occurred  in  which  they  were 
able  to  profit  by  the  victories  they  have 
achieved.  They  are  but  ill  qualified 
for  rapid  movement,  or  for  repairing 
w^ith  alacrity  the  disorganization  which 
even  a  victory  such  as  that  of  Borodi- 
no must  have  produced.  They  had 
already  suffered  extreme  fatigue,  and 
numerous  privations,  that  department 
of  the  army  on  which  the  comfort  of 
a  soldier  depends  being  most  lamenta- 
bly defective  in  the  Russian  service.— 
The  French  indeed  were  fatigued,  and 
had  suffered  privations  ;  but  they  had 
ether  motives  than  their  enemies  to 
pursue  their  march  without  relaxation. 
They  sought  safety  and  repose,  the 
Russians  had  both  ;  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  in  this  condition  their  lead- 
er should  h"ave  thought  of  giving  them 
some  relaxation.  It  would  not  have 
been  humane — it  might  not  have  been 
prudent  in  him,  to  have  hurried  them 
into  new  trials  of  their  patience  and  for- 


titude. The  intelligence  which  Kutu- 
soff  received,  that  the  enemy  had  still 
in  his  rear  strong  reserves  of  troops 
who  had  not  been  engaged  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  would,  of  itself,  if  all 
other  arguments  had  been  unavailing, 
have  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution 
of  waiting  till  his  army  should  have  re- 
covered by  repose,  and  gained  strength 
by  the  reinforcements  which  were  eve- 
ly  day  advancing,  and  which  promised 
him  an  early  'opportunity  of  meeting 
the  invader  with  the  full  assurance  of 
success. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  chief 
which  excited  surprise.  His  not  fol- 
lowing up  the  victory  of  Borodino  ad- 
mitted of  some  explanation  ;  but  a  feel- 
ingof  astonishment  was  universalamong 
those  to  whom  his  plans  were  unknown, 
when  they  learned  his  determination 
to  abandon  Moscow  to  its  fate — Mos- 
cow, the  ancient  and  venerable  capital 
of  the  Russians — the  grand  repository 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  centre  of  their 
patriotic  affections.  For  such  a  city 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  even 
a  beaten  army  would  have  continued 
to  struggle  ;  but  that  the  conquerors 
should  wiJhngly  give  it  up  to  destruc- 
tion, seemed  wholly  inexplicable.  Yet 
no  sooner  did  the  prince  learn  that 
the  French  had  been  strongly  rein- 
forced, and  were  advancing,  than  he 
marched  his  army  through  Moscow, 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Kalou- 
ga  road. — The  French  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  march  directly  on  the  capital, 
and  at  noon,  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  appeared  before  it. 

To  explain  the  singular  determina- 
tion which  Prince  Kutusoff  had  taken, 
he  addressed  to  the  emperor  on  the 
16th  of  September,  a  letter  which 
discovers  the  extent  of  his  mihtary 
genius. — He  began  by  stating,  that 
the  late  victory,  glorious  as  it  had 
been  to  the  Russian  arms,  had  cost 
him  many  lives  ;  and  that  his  armv, 
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encumbered  with  sick  and  wounded, 
was  but  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  fresh 
troops  which  it  was  known  that  the 
enemy  could  bring  forward.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  un- 
wise to  risk  another  battle,  and  he 
therefore  determined  on  retiring.  No 
position  of  any  strength  presented  it- 
self betwixt  Borodino  and  Moscow  ; 
the  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy  already 
threatened  the  Russian  lines  ;  his  whole 
force  was  now  double  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  a  general  engagement  could 
therefore  have  promised  little  hope 
of  success.  A  defeat  before  the  vralls 
of  Moscow,  while  no  measures  had 
been  taken  to  abandon  the  city,  would 
have  exposed  it  to  be  entered  in  tri- 
umph by  the  invader,  to  whom  its 
wealth  and  resources  of  all  kinds  would 
have  become  available.  The  resolu- 
tion was  therefore  taken  to  abandon 
the  capital,  after  removing  its  trea- 
sures, and  to  present  to  the  enemy,  on 
his  entrance,  no  prospect  but  that  of  fa- 
mine and  desolation. — The  sacrifice  of 
Moscow  was  a  dreadful  alternative  to 
every  Russsian,  said  the  Prince,  but  it 
was  a  sacrifice  of  part  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  whole — of  a  great  city,  to 
the  independence  of  a  mighty  empire. 
Had  Moscow  been  defended  to  the 
last  extremity,  the  rich  provinces  of 
Toula  and  Kalouga,  from  which  the 
resources  of  the  army  were  drawn, 
must  have  been  abandoned  ;  the  army 
would  have  been  ruined,  and  the  em- 
pire might  have  been  lost.  By  relin- 
quishing Moscow,  the  Russian  army 
became  masters  of  the  Toula  and  Ka- 
louga roads,  covered  these  fertile  pro- 
vinces, maintained  its  communications 
uninternipted  with  the  corps  of  Tor- 
mozoif  and  TchichagofF,  interrupted 
the  enemy's  line  of  operations  from 
Smolensko  to  Moscow,  cut  off  the  sup- 
plies which  lie  expected  from  his  rear, 
and  actually  blockaded  him  in  the  ca- 
pital.— ^Tiie  occupation  of  Twer  by 
General  Winzengerode  completed  the 


line  which  was  drawn  around  the  ene- 
my ;  and  the  Russian  general-in -chief 
promised  that  Moscow  would  very  soon 
be  evacuated  by  its  new  possessors. 

This  reasoning  was  uiianswerable, 
and  appeared  so  even  at  the  time  to 
the  Russian  emperor,  who  was  fill- 
ed with  admiration  of  the  genius  dis- 
played by  the  general-in-chief. — Had 
the  arguments  of  Prince  Kutusoff  been 
less  cogent  in  themselves,  it  is  proba- 
ble, at  all  events,  that  the  ruin  which 
so  quickly  overtook  the  French,  would, 
long  ere  this  time,  have  silenced  all 
controversy  on  the  subject.  Yet  there 
is  one  remark  which  prejudice  may 
still  render  necessary.  The  final  de- 
struction of  the  French  army  was  not, 
as  some  persons  affect  to  believe,  the 
consequence  of  accident  alone,  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  and  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  but  the  result  of 
a  concerted  plan  of  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  generals,  on  which 
they  relied  with  confidence  from  the 
moment  that  the  enemy  threatened  to 
advance  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try.— The  views  which  Kutusoff  thus 
unfolded  to  his  master  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1812,  anfl  which  were  so 
signally  confirmed  in  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  winter,  were  formed  evea 
before  the  enemy  had  entered  the  ca- 
pital. No  better  proof  than  this  can 
be  required,  that  the  ruin  of  the  inva- 
ders was  not  the  effect  of  accident, 
but  of  design — not  imputable  to  the 
climate  alone,  but  to  the  martial  genius 
of  the  Russian  commander,  who  so 
promptly  availed  himself  of  the  various 
expedients  which  were  calculated  to 
ensure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his 
country. 

The  plans  of  the  prince  were  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  his  court. 
Yet,  as  the  occupation  of  Moscow 
would  naturally  fill  the  vulgar  mind 
with  despondency  and  alarm,  the  em- 
peror determined  to  give  the  unequi- 
vocal sanction  of  the  government  to 
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the  operations  of  the  armies,  and  once 
tnore  addressed  his  people.  "  Mos- 
cow," said  he,  "  was  entered  by  the 
enemy  on  the  15th  September;  at  this 
inteUigence  it  might  be  expected  that 
consternation  would  appear  on  every 
countenance  ;  but  far  from  us  be  such 
pusillanimity.  Rather  let  us  swear  to 
redouble  our  perseverance  and  our  re- 
solution ;  let  us  hope,  that  fighting  in 
a  just  cause,  we  shall  hurl  back  upon 
the  enemy  all  the  evil  with  which  he 
seeks  to  overwhelm  us.  Moscow,  in- 
deed, is  occupied  by  French  troops  ; 
it  has  not  become  theirs  in  consequence 
of  their  having  destroyed  our  armies : 
The  commander-in-chief,  in  concert 
with  the  most  distinguished  of  our  ge- 
nerals, has  deemed  it  prudent  to  bend 
for  a  moment  to  necessity.  He  retires 
only  to  give  additional  force  to  the 
weight  with  which  he  will  fall  on  our 
enemy.  Then  will  the  short  triumph 
of  the  French  ruler  lead  to  his  inevita- 
ble destruction.  He  finds  in  Moscow 
not  only  no  means  for  domination,  but 
no  means  of  existence.  Our  forces 
already  surrounding  Moscow,  to  which 
every  day  is  bringing  an  accession  of 
strength,  will  occupy  all  the  roads, 
and  destroy  every  detachment  the  ene- 
my may  send  forth  in  search  of  provi- 
sions. Thus  will  he  be  fatally  con- 
vinced of  his  error,  in  calculating  tliat 
the  possession  of  Moscow  would  be 
the  conquest  of  the  empire  ;  and  ne- 
cessity will  at  last  compel  him  to  fly 
from  famine  through  the  ranks  of  our 
intrepid  army.  Without  doubt,  the 
bold,  or  rather  it  should  be  called  the 
rash  enterprise,  of  penetrating  into  the 
bosom  of  Russia,  nay,  of  occupying  its 
ancient  c'apital,  feeds  the  pride  of  the 
supposed  conqueror,  but  it  is  the  fatal 
point  to  which  his  destinies  have  drag- 
ged him  on.  He  has  not  yet  penetra- 
ted into  a  country  where  one  of  his 
actions  has  diffused  terror,  or  brought 
a  single  Russian  to  submit.  Is  there 
an  iiidividu»l  in  the  empire  so  abject 


as  to  despond  when  a  feeling  of  ven- 
geance animates  his  brethren  ?  When 
the  enemy,  deprived  of  all  his  resour- 
ces, and  exhausting  his  strength  from 
day  to  day,  sees  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  powerful  nation,  encircled  by  her 
armies,  one  of  which  menaces  him  in 
front,  while  the  other  three  watch  to 
interrupt  the  arrival  of  succours,  and 
to  prevent  his  escape,  can  Russians  be 
alarmed  ?" — The  whole  of  this  address 
shewed  that  the  emperor  and  the  go- 
vernment were  well  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  contest  which  they  had  to 
sustain — -that  they  understood  and  con- 
curred in  the  plans  of  the  general,  and 
waited  with  firmness  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  enemy  as  the  result  of  his 
admirable  combinations. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Rostopschin,  the 
military  governor  of  Moscow,  had 
wisely  prepared  for  the  event,  which' 
he,  as  well  as  the  other  Russian  chiefs, 
had  expected.  He  had  done  every 
thing  to  equip  and  organise  for  the 
army  the  inhabitants,  whose  age  and 
sex  quahfied  them  for  taking  the 
field.  He  had  been  careful  to  re- 
move the  women  and  children,  the 
sick  and  aged  ;  and  he  had  withdrawn 
every  thing  which  could  be  serviceable 
to  the  enemy. — The  scene  which  Mos- 
cow now  presented  was  shocking  to 
humanity ;  every  attempt  to  describe 
it  must  prove  abortive.  Two  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  ignorant  where  they  might  seek 
protection,  and  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  a  Russian  winter,  which  was 
fast  approaching.  But  there  were 
no  sacrifices  which  this  devoted  peo- 
ple would  not  have  made,  rather  than 
remain  exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  their 
enemies.  They  had  heard  of  the  ex- 
cesses in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
indulge  ;  they  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  murders,  rapine,  and  sacrilege 
whicl>  he  had  so  often  committed ; 
and  the  biting  frosts,  the  endless  fa- 
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tigues,  the  famine  and  misery  of  all 
kinds  to  which  they  knew  that  they 
must  now  expose  themselves,  filled  not 
their  minds  with  half  the  horror  which 
was  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  in- 
vader. The  greater  part  of  them  a- 
bandoned  their  homes  with  precipita- 
tion ;  a  few  only  of  those  whose  minds 
were  influenced  by  a  stronger  impulse 
——who  had  vowed  revenge  on  the  inva- 
der, and  determined  to  perish  in  a  des- 
perate  attempt  for  its  gratification, 
remained. —The  governor,  having  made 
every  preparation  which  circumstances 
permitted,  gave  the  signal  for  evacu- 
ating the  city,  and  at  the  head  of 
40,(X)0  of  its  brave  inhabitants,  pro- 
ceeded tp  join  the  gri^od  Russian 
army. 

The  enemy  appeared  before  Mos- 
cow :  his  advanced  guard,  under  Mu- 
rat  and  Beauharnois,  first  entered  the 
city,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Krem- 
lin, the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars, 
which  was  ineffectually  defended  by  a 
small  band  of  those  who  still  lingered 
in  the  capital  The  gates  were  rapidly 
forced ;  but  scarcely  had  the  French 
accomplished  this  inglorious  achieve- 
ment, when  a  scene  presented  itself 
which  threatened  to  baffle  all  their 
hopes.  The  city  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire  in  different  quarters ;  and 
in  whatever  way  the  flames  may  have 
been  first  kindled,  so  brutal  was  the 

violence    of   the    French    soldiers 

such  their  desire  of  seizing  on  the 
plunder  of  that  great  city,  which  their 
leader  had  so  long  promised  them  as 
the  reward  of  their  toils,  and  so  zea- 
lous their  e^ertioii^  to  increase  the 
confusion  which  might  favour  their 
base  designs,  that,  far  from  endea- 
vouring to  extinguish  the  conflagra- 
tion, they  were  most  active  to  increase 
it  — They  were  little  aware  of  the 
long  train  of  miseries  which  they  were 
thus  preparing  ior  themselves. 

It  did  not  suit  the  dignity  of  Buo- 
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naparte,  it  would  seem,  to  make  his 
entrance  into  Moscow  till  he  should 
be  attended  by  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  hailed  as  a  conqueror. — He 
waited  at  the  barrier  leading  to  the 
Smolensko  road,  expecting  that  a  de- 
putation of  the  citizens  would  quick- 
ly arrive ;  but  after  a  delay  of  many 
hours,  no  such  deputation  was  des- 
cried. He  sent  a  polish  general  to  re- 
mind the  citizens  of  their  duty  ;  but 
the  general  brought  him  information 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  consti- 
tuted authorities  in  Moscow  ;  that  he 
had  found  it  a  desart,  and  expected  soon 
to  see  it  a  heap  of  ruins. — The  French 
ruler  still  cherished  a  hope  that  the 
solemn  farce,  which  he  so  much  de- 
sired, might  in  one  way  or  other  be 
accomplished  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  Petrofsky  pa- 
lace, about  a  mile  from  the  city. — ^Thc 
next  day, however,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  way  to  necessity,  and  he  entered 
the  city  without  parade  or  ostentation, 
deeply  incensed  by  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  meditating  schemes  of  re- 
venge. 

He  took  possession  of  the  Kreinlin  ; 
and,  yielding  to  the  gloomy  passions 
with  which  his  soul  was  filled,  he  deter- 
mined on  an  exemplary  punishment  of 
Russian  patriotism. — While  his  dark 
consultations  proceeded,  the  flames 
spread  even  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
palace.  The  rage  of  the  disappointed 
tyrant  no  longer  knew  any  bounds  ; 
and  he  instantly  ordered  his  satellites 
to  seize  all  Russians  who  might  be 
found  near  the  spot,  or  could  be  sus- 
pected of  participating  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  One  hundred  of  these 
unhappy  pensons  were  soon  brought 
before  him  ;  they  were  questioned  as 
to  their  proceedings,  and  a  pardon  was 
offered  them  on  condition  of  their  di- 
vulging the  pretended  conspiracy  ; 
but  they  remained  silent,  and  despised 
the  threats  and  promises  of  their  ene- 
2  a 
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my.^The  mock  trial  was  soon  ended  ; 
the  Russian  patriots  were  ordered  to 
immediate  execution,  and  died  with 
the  assurance  and  constancy  of  true 
virtue. — There  are  some  persons  who 
have  pretended  to  apologise  for  this 
act  of  judicial  murder,  and  who  have 
even  ventured  to  maintain,  before  in- 
sulted humanity,  that  these  proceed- 
ings were  conformable  to  the  law  of 
nations. — Their  arguments  are  puerile, 
as  their  feelings  have  always  been 
base ;  and  the  mere  statement  of  the 
fact,  that  a  hundred  loyal  Russians, 
who  were  faithful  to  their  allegiance, 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  to  the  chance 
of  annoying  their  invaders,. were  pu- 
nished as  criminals,  must  be  enough  to 
raise  against  the  perpetrators  of  such 
enormities  the  universal  hatred  of  man- 
kind. Buonaparte  was  in  possession 
of  Moscow,  no  doubt ;  but  every  Rus^ 
8ian,  whether  soldier  or  citizen,  owed 
it  to  his  emperor  and  his  country,  that 
he  should  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  dislodge  the  enemy.  It  is  only 
since  the  French  revolution  has  made 
the  world  familiar  with  crimes,  and 
habituated  the  mind  to  the  most  da- 
ring violations  of  international  law, 
that  invaders  have  pretended  to  chas- 
tise the  faithful  inhabitants  of  an  in- 
sulted country  for  rising  in  its  defence. 
The  sacred  law  of  self-preservation 
calls  on  every  man,  when  his  country 
is  invaded,  to  arm  in  its  support ;  and 
from  the  moment  he  does  so  he  is  a 
soldier.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Ru$. 
eian  army  to  have  dislodged  the  inva- 
der from  Moscow,  by  all  the  means 
which  it  could  employ  ;  and  the  same 
was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  and  patri- 
otic citizen.  When  Buonaparte  there- 
fore dared  to  punish  with  death  the 
brave  men  who  tried  to  expel  him  and 
his  soldiers  from  the  ancient  capital  of 
their  country,  by  the  only  means  which 
fortune  had  now  left  them,  he  com- 
mitted a  more  flagrant  outrage  on  pub- 
lic law  and  on  humanity  than  ever  be- 


fore occurred  in  the  history  even  of  his 
own  life,  already  stained  with  every 
species  of  atrocity. 

The  cruelties  of  a  tyrant  begin  and 
end  in  cowardice.  It  was  fear  that  in- 
duced Buonaparte  to  make  that  terri- 
ble example  ;  and  after  he  made  it,  his 
fears  seemed  still  to  increase.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  attem.pt  to  burn  the 
Kremlin  would  be  repeated ;  and  he 
consented  to  become  a  prisoner  in  this 
palace,  and  ordered  that  every  en- 
trance to  it  should  be  shut,  except  one 
which  was  open  only  to  his  favourites 
and  confidential  officers.  His  efforts, 
however,  to  preserve  Moscow  were 
unavailing,  although  his  pride  and  his 
necessities  equally  called  upon  him  to 
save  it  from  destruction.  He  had  pro- 
mised the  wealth  of  this  capital  as  the 
reward  of  his  soldiers ;  its  spacious 
palaces  as  their  retreat  for  the  winter ; 
and  he  had  anxiously  expected  that 
from  this  great  city  he  should  give  the 
law  to  the  Russian  empire,  and  con- 
summate his  authority  on  the  conti- 
nent. But  the  flames  were  spread- 
ing rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  the 
entire  destruction  of  Moscow  already 
seemed  inevitable. — The  description 
even  of  an  eye-witness  must  convey  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  this  scene  of  hor- 
ror ;  yet  as  it  can  afford  the  only  ap- 
proximation to  truth,  the  following 
sketch  shall  be  inserted. — "  From  the 
night  of  yesterday,  September  14-th,'* 
says  the  narrator,  "  until  that  of  the 
19th,  the  fire  blazed  in  all  quarters. 
It  first  broke  out  near  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  almost  immediately  af- 
terwards on  the  side  of  the  city  close 
to  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  palace  which  the 
King  of  Naples  selected  for  his  resi- 
dence. A  third  and  more  extensive 
fire  broke  out  and  spread  itself  along 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  inhabi- 
tants beheld  their  burning  houses  with 
a  resignation  which  evidently  proceed- 
ed from  the  belief  that  they  should  not 
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long  survive  their  destruction.  The 
Conviction  that  their  losses  would  be 
deprivations  to  the  enemy  also ;  that 
in  the  flames  perished  his  most  impor- 
tant resources,  was  their  sincere  con- 
solation.. New  fires  broke  forth  where- 
ever  the  French  soldiers  directed  their 
ruthless  steps.  Women  cast  themselves 
into  the  flames  to  escape  insult ;  and 
no  sacrifice  to  patriotism  was  left  un- 
performed. On  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  after  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy  a  violent  wind  arose,  and  then 
indeed  the  conflagration  became  gene- 
ral. In  less  than  an  hour  the  whole 
extent  of  the  capital  for  many  versts 
seemed  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  im- 
mense tract  of  land  above  the  river, 
which  was  formerly  covered  with 
houses,  was  one  sea  of  fire ;  and  the 
sky  was  hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the 
tremendous  volumes  of  smoke  which 
rolled  over  the  city.  Dreadful  as  was 
the  calamity,  though  it  even  menaced 
the  lives  of  our  destroyers,  yet  they 
felt  no  pity  ;  not  a  touch  of  remorse 
came  near  their  obdurate  hearts.  Still 
they  proceeded  in  search  of  plunder  ; 
still  they  heaped  crime  upon  crime, 
and  aggravated,  by  every  act  of  cruel- 
ty, the  tremendous  horrors  of  the 
scene.  Surely  the  Almighty  Judge, 
in  his  utmost  wrath,  never  before  pre- 
sented so  awful  a  spectacle  to  man- 
kind. Where  was  there  an  asylum, 
at  this  awful  moment,  for  suffering 
humanity  ? — where  for  feeble  age, 
shrinking  from  the  impending  ruin  ? — 
where  for  the  bleeding  limbs  of  the 
young  patriot  ? — where  for  the  frantic 
maid,  flying  from  the  grasp  of  the  law- 
less ruffian  ?  There  was  no  refuge  on 
earth ;  and  guilt,  for  a  time,  had  its 
triumph.  Napoleon,  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Kremlin,  must  have  con- 
templated the  progress  of  this  deluge 
of  destruction.  While  he  shuddered, 
for  his  own  sake,  at  the  stormy  ocean 
of  fire  swelling  on  all  sides,  and  ur- 
ging its  waves  towards  him,  he  must 


assuredly  have  been  visited  by  some 
feelings  of  horror,  and  have  dreaded 
that  the  hour  should  come,  when  he 
must  account  for  the  scene  before 
him  to  the  Being,  by  whom  himself 
and  all  the  creatures  now  perishing  in 
his  sight  were  alike  created.  If  ever 
his  conscience  has  spoken — if  ever  it 
has  made  itself  heard,  it  was  in  one  of 
these  dreadful  nights.  The  flames  of 
Moscow  must  have  been  to  him  the 
torch  of  the  furies  !" — This  scene  of 
horrors  had  indeed  some  effect  on  the 
mind  of  Buonaparte ;  but  the  impulse 
which  directed  him  was  of  a  nature 
entirely  selfish.  He  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  need  of  Moscow  entire,  to 
shelter  his  followers  during  the  win- 
ter ;  and  he  therefore  exerted  himself, 
although  without  effect,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  and  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  by  tlie  semblance  of 
civil  authority.  By  threats  and  pro- 
mises, he  at  last  prevailed  on  a  few 
wretches,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
M.  Lesseps,  the  ci-devant  French  con- 
sul at  St  Petersburgh,  to  assume  the 
functions  of  civil  magistracy ;  but 
their  authority  was  disregarded,  and 
their  persons  insulted  even  in  the  streets 
of  Moscow. — The  French  ruler  had 
already  committed  himself  too  far  with 
his  soldiers  to  venture  on  the  prompt 
chastisement  of  the  enormities  which 
they  were  now  perpetrating  ;  he  had 
promised  them  the  plunder  of  Moscow, 
and  they  determined  that  he  should 
keep  his  word. — When  he  came  with- 
in sight  of  the  capital,  he  said  to  his 
soldiers,  "  Behold  the  end  of  your 
campaign  ;  its  gold  and  its  plenty  arc 
yours  ;"  and  after  all  the  disappoint- 
ments which  they  had  already  expe- 
rienced in  this  luckless  campaign,  it 
might  have  been  dangerous  for  their 
chief  had  he  dared  to  restrain  them. — 
Examples  were  at  last  made  of  one  or 
two  of  the  most  atrocious  delinquents  ; 
but  even  these  were  without  effect  on 
the  army  :  the  invaders  still  advanced 
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in  their  career  of  guilt ;  their  discipline 
and  activity  relaxed  apace,  until  their 
excesses  became  so  great  as  to  con- 
tribute in  no  small  degree  to  the  aw- 
ful catastrophe  which  was  approach- 
ing. 

The  Russian  army,  after  various 
manoeuvres  which  deceived  the  ene- 
iny,  took  up  the  position  which 
had  been  selected  by  the  counsels  of 
their  chief.  Their  right  stretched 
across  the  Toula  road,  their  centre 
occupied  the  old,  and  their  left  the 
new  Kalouga  road  ;  and  by  this  dis- 
position the  most  fertile  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  placed  beyond  the 
enemy's  grasp.  General  Dochtoroff 
was  sent  towards  Monjaisk  to  act  in 
'the  rear  of  the  French  ;  and  Cossacks 
"were  employed  in  all  directions  to  in- 
terrupt their  supplies.  Thus  was  the 
"French  army  in  a  great  measure  sur- 
rounded without  any  hope  but  in  re- 
treat, and  that  a  retreat  which  threa- 
tened the  most  serious  difficulties. 
The  whole  Russian  empire  was  in  a  state 
of  activity ;  and  reinforcements  of  regu- 
lar and  irregular  troops  were  arriving 
every  day  to  secure  the  annihilation  of 
the  invaders.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  the  enemy  remained  for 
some  time  in  perfect  ignorance  as  to 
the  numbers  and  position  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
the  fallacious  security  of  a  moment. 
He  may  have  thought  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  for  ever  abandoned  the  cause 
of  the  empire  ;  and  that,  overwhelmed 
-with  despondency  by  the  fall  of  Mos- 
cow, they  had  lost  all. their  spirit,  and 
had  begun  to  despair.  From  this  vain 
dream,  however,  he  was  roused  by 
the  appearance  of  Russian  forces  in 
his  rear  ;  for  Winzengerode,  who 
had  been  stationed  at  Twer,  had  al- 
ready sent  forward  parties  of  his  troops 
to  Monjai  k,  and  got  into  communica- 
tion with  detachments  from  the  grand 
»rmy.    These  movements  were  bo  less 


honourable  to  the  Russian  chiefs  than 
discreditable  to  their  enemies,  to  whom 
they  remained  so  long  unknown.  The 
French,  however,  when  they  heard  of 
the  advance  of  the  Russians,  dispatch- 
ed from  Moscow  strong  divisions  to 
occupy  all  the  adjoining  roads  by 
which  a  surprise  might  have  been  at- 
tempted. 

But  the  French  ruler  was  now  awa- 
kened from  his  vision  of  conquest,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  his  situation  at  once 
opened  to  his  view.  His  soldiers  be- 
came turbulent  and  clamorous  ;  they 
demanded  from  their  leader  that  peace 
which  he  had  promised  to  dictate  in  the 
Russian  capital.  The  blood  through 
which  they  had  waded  to  Moscow, 
had  never  for  a  moment  inspired  them 
with  one  sentiment  of  pity  or  remorse  ; 
but  the  awful  retribution  which  they 
now  saw  inevitable,  and  of  which  they 
were  to  become  the  victims,  speedily 
changed  their  resolution.  Buona- 
parte saw  at  once  the  perils  of  his  si- 
tuation ;  he  perceived  that  peace  could  \ 
now  afford  the  only  hope  to  him  and 
his  followers  ;  but  he  was  yet  unwil- 
ling to  stoop  from  the  attitude  of  con- 
quest, and  to  implore  the  forbearance 
of  those  whom  he  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured. His  dignity  seemed  still  to 
require  that  he  should  be  addressed 
as  a  conqueror ;  and  he  was  perhaps 
afraid,  that,  if  he  had  talked  of  peace, 
the  weakness  of  his  situation,  and 
the  extent  of  his  fears,  must  have 
been  exposed  to  his  en^my.  He  wait- 
ed, therefore,  in  anxious  expectation, 
that  proposals  of  some  kind  might 
come  from  Russia  ;  he  trusted  to  his 
erroneous  impressions  of  the  character 
of  the  Russian  government  and  peo- 
ple ;  but  all  his  expectations  were  dis- 
appointed. The  fatal  delay  which  he 
required  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  pride,  was 
increasing  his  difficulties  every  mo- 
ment ;  his  stores  were  exhausted,  his 
supplies  intercepted,  and  zdready  his 
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troops  had  become  the  victims  of  fa- 
mine and  disease.  They  were  impa- 
tient from  suffering,  and  despised  all 
the  rules  of  discipline  ;  the  efforts  of 
their  leaders  to  restrain  their  discon- 
tent were  unavailing.  Famine  forced 
them  to  the  most  dreadful  extremities  ; 
they  sallied  forth  into  the  adjoining 
country  in  quest  of  sustenance,  and 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  peasantry,  who 
watched  their  movements  with  vindic- 
tive ferocity.  It  was  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  to  keep  them  longer  in  the 
position  which  they  occupied,  would  be 
to  expose  them  to  lingering  but  inevit- 
able destruction.  The  pride  of  Buo- 
naparte was  humbled  ;  he  was  at  last 
compelled  to  give  way  to  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  sue  for  peace  to  those, 
over  whom,  but  a  few  short  weeks  be- 
fore, he  had  pretended  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  conquest. 

The  effort  which  the  French  ruler 
was  compelled  to  make  was  humilia- 
ting in  the  extreme  ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  disguise  its  real  character 
by  affecting,  as  usual,  a  sincere  desire 
for  the  repose  of  nations.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular circumstance,  that  this  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  whose  life  be- 
gan amid  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  mi- 
Sery,  has  on  all  occasions  been  the 
first  to  profess  an  ardent  desire  of 
peace,  and  to  affect  the  greates;  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  in  the 
vulgar  way,  by  saying  that  such 
professions  were  the  result  of  mere 
artifice  on  the  part  of  this  personage, 
whose  conviction  of  the  great  share 
which  he  has  had  in  all  the  commotions 
of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  of  the 
odium  which  such  a  course  must  have 
brought  upon  his  name,  may  have 
led  him  to  hope  to  counteract  it  by 
professions  of  more  than  ordinary 
warmth  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  There  is  another  view  of 
his  character,  however,  which  may 
perhaps  afford  a  better  explanatioa  of 


this  singularitj^.  Buonaparte  has  neVef 
desired  peace,  except  when  he  had  ei- 
ther obtained  the  ultimate  objects  of 
war,  or  had  at  all  events  made  as  great 
progress  towards  them  as  circum- 
stances at  the  time  would  permit ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  point  was  gained,  surely 
no  man  had  so  much  reason  to  wish 
for  peace,  as  the  person  to  whom  a" 
general  pacification  promised  to  se- 
cure the  grand  points  of  his  ambi- 
tion.— Some  persons  have  very  much 
admired  the  magnanimity  of  the  man,' 
who,  in  the  moment  of  victory  so  fre- 
quently offered  terms  of  peace  to  hi»' 
enemy  ;  but  they  should  recollect,  that 
as  soon  as  victory  had  conducted  him 
to  his  immediate  end,  it  became  his" 
manifest  interest  to  secure,  by  treaty,' 
what  he  held  but  on  a  precarious  foot- 
ing—what he  owed  to  the  chance  of 
war,  and  could  never,  from  the  nature 
of  his  authority,  claim  in  virtue  of  any 
title  hitherto  recognized  in  modern 
Europe.  Buonaparte  was  a  mere  soI» 
dier  ;  he  recollected  that  the  acquisi- 
tions of  a  soldier  and  an  usurper  are 
held  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  he 
wished,  an  all  occasions,  to  superadd 
to  the  right  of  conquest  the  solid  ti- 
tle which  is  conferred  by  the  princi- 
ples of  political  and  international  law. 
With  a  wise  deference  to  the  preju- 
dices of  human  nature,  he  preferred  the 
acquisition  of  a  territory  by  treaty  to 
the  occupation  of  it  by  force,  and  pru- 
dently endeavoured  to  sink  the  soldier 
in  the  politician. 

General  Lauriston,  a  favourite  di- 
plomatist of  Buonaparte,  was  sent 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Russian 
head-quarti;rs  After  an  idle  preface 
about  the  anxiety  of  his  master  to  pre- 
vent the  farther  effusion  of  blood,  he 
announced  the  readiness  of  Buonaparte 
still  to  treat  with  the  Russian  court. 
The  answer  of  Prince  Kutusoff  was 
resolute  ;  he  said,  that,  as  to  t^e  effu- 
sion of  blood,  there  was  no  Russian 
who  would  not  sacrifice  his  Ufe  in  thj^ 
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contest,  and  that  no  terms  could  be 
entered  into  while  an  enemy  remained 
within  the  Russian  territory. — Buona- 
parte was  incensed  by  this  refusal ;  but 
as  the  discontent  of  his  army  became 
more  alarming  than  ever,  he  affected 
to  believe  that  Kutusoff  had  exceeded 
his  powers  in  this  peremptory  rejection 
of  the  French  proposals,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  should  reach  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  negociations  would  be 
opened.  The  most  extravagant  re- 
ports were  in  the  mean  time  circulated 
throughout  the  French  army  ;  Riga, 
it  was  pretended,  had  been  taken  by 
assault ;  Macdonald  had  entered  Pe- 
tersburgh  in  triumph  ;  a  large  convoy 
was  on  its  way  to  the  relief  of  the 
grand  army  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Russians  were  yet  more  severe  than 
those  of  their  enemies.  While  these 
efforts  were  made  to  deceive  the  sol- 
diers, famine  and  disease  spread  their 
ravages  throughout  the  camp  ;  and 
the  Russian  armies  were  already  begin- 
ning to  inflict  that  signal  chastisement, 
the  account  of  which  will  afterwards 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
history  of  this  memorable  campaign. 

The  Russian  Generals  Dochtoroff, 
Korff,  Milaradovitch,  and  Winzen- 
gerode,  who,  with  their  detached 
corps,  occupied  all  the  roads  which 
surrounded  Moscow,  cut  oft'  the  sup- 
plies, dispersed  the  straggling  parties 
of  the  enemy,  and  took  many  prison- 
ers.— The  sufferings  and  discontent  of 
the  French  increased  ;  and  yet  there 
-was  no  intelligence  that  the  proposals 
of  their  ruler  had  been  listened  to  at 
St  Petersburgh.  They  now  saw  be- 
fore them  nothing  but  the  prospect  of 
the  most  cruel  and  lingering  death  ; 
and  their  suspicions  of  their  leader,  by 
.whom  they  had  been  betrayed,  were 
confirmed.  He  saw  this,  and  once 
more  humbled  himself  so  far,  as  to 
send  Count  Lauriston  to  the  Russian 
head-quarters,  to  demand,  that  if 
iPrince  Kutusoff  would  not  listen  to 


negociation,  he  should  forward  a  let- 
ter from  Buonaparte  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  «  I  will  do  that,"  (re- 
plied Kutusoff)  "  provided  the  word 
peace  is  not  expressed  in  that  letter. 
I  would  not  be  a  party  in  such  an  in- 
sult to  my  sovereign,  nor  have  a  hand 
in  forwarding  to  him,  what  he  would 
instantly  order  to  be  destroyed  in  his 
presence.  You  already  know  on  what 
terms  alone  offers  of  peace  will  be  at- 
tended to.  His  imperial  majesty,  we 
know,  will  keep  firm  to  his  resolves, 
as  we  shall  stand  stedfast  in  ours  to 
support  the  independence  of  the  em- 
pire." This  reply  was  noble,  and  al- 
together worthy  of  the  great  general 
to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed. — It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  strongest  dis- 
like to  the  interference  of  his  master 
in  these  momentous  negociations,  and 
was  very  unwilling  that  any  offers  of 
peace  from  Buonaparte  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reach  his  ear.  He  assigns  a 
reason  for  this,  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  flattering  to  the  character  of 
the  emperor ;  but  there  are  some 
who  have  put  a  different  interpretation 
on  this  transaction,  and  have  insinua- 
ted that  the  firmness  of  Alexander 
might  have  been  shaken  by  the  arti- 
fices of  his  enemy.  That  the  benefi- 
cent feelings  of  this  great  monarch 
might  have  been  in  some  measure  at 
variance  with  his  policy,  when  the  war 
was  first  undertaken,  is  extremely  pro- 
bable ;  but  after  the  destruction  of 
Moscow,  and  the  forlorn  condition  of 
the  invader,  were  known  to  him,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  what  inducement 
he  could  have  had  to  relax  in  his  po- 
licy. The  die  was  cast — the  measure 
of  Russian  suffering  had  now  been 
filled  up  ;  retribution  was  ready  to 
overtake  the  foe  ;  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, could  the  mildest  and  most  pa- 
ternal of  sovereigns  have  interposed 
to  arrest  its  progress  ?  The  prince 
might  with  all  safety  h?ive  trusted  te 
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the  resolution  of  his  master ;  he  must 
have  known  this  j  and,  at  all  events, 
would  scarcely,  without  authority, 
have  dared  to  become  responsible  in 
circumstances  so  full  of  peril.  The 
reasons  which  he  assignea,  therefore, 
•when  he  declined  to  consult  the  ca- 
binet of  St  Petersburgh,  were  doubt- 
less those  which  really  influenced  him, 
whatever  may  be  said  by  the  calum- 
niators of  the  Russian  name. 

The  contemptuous  refusal  of  Buo- 
naparte's second  offer  for  negociation 
exasperated  him  to  madness,  and  he 
would  assuredly  have  attempted  some- 
thing decisive  in  this  moment  of  frenzy, 
had  his  fears  not  whispered  to  him, 
that  his  own  soldiers  had  now  become 
almost  as  dangerous  to  him  as  the  ene- 
my. The  foreigners  in  his  service  de- 
serted in  thousands,  and  carried  intel- 
ligence of  all  kinds  to  the  Russians  ; 
even  the  French  were  seized  with  de- 
spair. There  was  neither  advance  nor 
retreat  for  them  ;  no  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  the  present,  nor  hope  of  de- 
liverance for  the  future. — It  remained 
for  their  leader  but  to  make  one  fur- 
ther effort  at  negociation.  Lauriston 
was  again  ordered  into  his  presence, 
and  desired,  for  the  third  and  last  time, 
to  repair  to  the  head-quarters  of  Prince 
Kutusoff  with  new  proposals  for  an 
armistice,  and  with  an  offer  that  the 
French  should  evacuate  Moscow,  and 
take  up  a  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,   where   the  terms  of  a  treaty 

might     be    afterwards    arranged. 

The  Russians  were  not  to  be  deceived 
by  such  overtures  ;  they  had  their  ene- 
my in  their  power ;  they  had  every- 
thing to  gain  by  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  every  thing  to  lose  by  its 
abrupt  and  unseasonable  termination  ; 
and,  above  all,  they  were  perfectly 
sensible  that  the  evacuation  of  Mos- 
cow, which  the  French  ruler  seemed 
to  hold  out  as  an  inducement,  would 
have  counteracted  all  their  plans  of 
vengeance.    To  the  proposal  for  an 


armistice  and  a  negociation  for  peace, 
the  Russian  general-in-chief  replied 
with  firmness,  "  It  is  not  time  for  us 
to  grant  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
when  the  campaign  on  our  part  is  just 
opening." — Thus  were  extinguished 
all  the  hopes  which  had  for  a  while 
sustained  the  sinking  spirits  of  Buona- 
parte and  his  army.  His  disappoint- 
ment on  account  of  what  was  past,  was 
equalled  only  by  his  apprehension  of 
what  was  to  come  ;  and  in  order  to 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  misery, 
which  was  every  day  extending  around 
him,  he  abandoned  Moscow,  and  re- 
turned to  the  palace  of  Petrofsky, 
where  he  had  formerly  expected  the 
Russian  authorities  to  welcome  him 
to  the  capital.  Here  he  was  left  to 
meditate  on  his  errors,  and  form  un- 
availing plans  for  extricating  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded them. 

The  desire  of  revenge  was  the  first 
impulse  of  his  mind.  He  determined 
that  Moscow  should  bear  lasting  marks 
of  his  resentment,  and  that  whatever 
of  its  magnificence  yet  remained  should 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  disappointed 
hopes.  He  summoned  his  officers  to 
the  place  where  he  had  now  fixed  his 
residence ;  he  ordered  them  to  inti- 
mate to  the  soldiers  that  the  barba- 
rous warfare  of  the  Russians  had  re- 
duced the  capital  so  much,  that  he 
could  no  longer  avail  himself  of  it  as 
a  military  position,  and  that  he  had, 
therefore,  determined  on  abandoning 
it.  The  severity  of  a  Russian  winter 
called  upon  him  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  his  followers  ;  and  he  meant 
therefore  to  lead  them  into  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  where  all  their 
wants  would  be  supplied.  When  the 
return  of  spring  should  again  open  the 
field  to  their  prowess,  they  would 
triumph  in  every  quarter,  and,  advan- 
cing upon  St  Petersburgh,  erase  the 
name  of  Russia  from  the  list  of  Euro- 
pean nations. 
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Orders  were  given  by  Buonaparte 
to  his  generals  and  by  them  announ- 
ced to  the  army,  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  Moscow,  These  orders 
were  obeyed  with  ferocious  alacrity  ; 
and  scenes  occurred  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  even  a  faint  impres- 
sion. The  soldiers  indulged  all  their 
vile  passions  with  confidence,  for  their 
atrocities  had  the  sanction  of  their 
leader.  For  eight  days  every  species 
of  crime  was  committed  with  impuni- 
ty ;  nor  did  this  memorable  tragedy 
conclude  until  Moscow  was  no  more. 
On  this  subject  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate ;  for  every  description  must 
fall  beneath  the  dreadful  reality.  Let 
hni  who  doubts  this,  recollect  to  what 
a  state  of  desperation  the  minds  of  the 
French  soldiers  had  been  wrought  «p 
by  disasters  and  calamities  of  all  kinds 
— let  him  recollect  what  a  ruffian  sol- 
diery is  even  in  their  calmest  moments 
— and  then  let  him  reflect  also  how 
much  their  audacious  violence  must 
hare  been  inflamed  under  the  sanction 
of  that  power  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  obey.  When  he  takes  these 
circumstances  into  account,  he  may  be 
able  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  these 
disgraceful  set  nes ;  but  he  will  yet  have 
difficulty  in  believing,  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  most  unparalleled 
atrocities  should  have  been  committed 
by  the  armies  of  a  nation,  which  pre- 
tends to  greater  refinement  and  huma- 
nity than  the  other  states  of  Europe. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Buonaparte 
to  have  placed  a  garrison  in  the  Krem- 
lin, and  to  have  retained  military  pos- 
fleiSsion  of  Moscow.  With  this  view,  he 
employed  his  troops  in  fortifying  the 
palace ;  but  when  he  discovered  the  full 
extent  of  the  perils  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  he  abandoned  this  project  ; 
he  had  the  palace  undermined,  and 
gave  orders  that  it  should  be  destroy- 
ed. He  thought  proper  to  assign  his 
reasons  for  taking  this  step.  He  told 
feia  followers  that  the  Kremlin  had  not 


sufficient  natural  strength  to  be  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  of  less  than  20,000 
men  ;  that  so  many  could  not  be  spa- 
red without  forfeiting  advantages  of 
greater  moment  ;  and  that  Moscow, 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  was  not  worth  so 
great  a  sacrifice. — The  enemy's  official 
reports  gave  an  exulting  account  of 
the  success  of  this  grand  enterprise. 
"AH  the  adjoining  buildings  having 
been  emptied  with  great  care,  and  the 
Kremlin  being  judiciously  mined,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  October  it  was  blown  into  the  air 
by  the  Duke  of  Treviso  (Mortier. ) 
Tlie  arsenal,  the  barracks,  the  maga- 
zines, all  have  been  destroyed.  This 
ancient  citadel,  from  which  is  dated 
the  foundation  of  the  empire,  this  first 
palace  of  the  czars,  exists  no  more!" 
This  is,  however,  a  very  erroneous  ac- 
count of  the  enemy's  success,  for  he 
was  fortunately  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting his  plans  to  their  full  extent  by 
the  activity  of  the  Russian  corps  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  arrived  in 
time  to  save  the  greater  part  of  this 
venerable  edifice. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October  the 
French  sent  out  strong  detachments 
from  Moscow,  that  they  might  de- 
ceive Winzengerode  and  the  other 
Russian  generals  as  to  the  real  move- 
ments of  their  army.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  by  the  Russians  that  these 
detachments  had  been  sent  out  merely 
to  plunder  the  surrbunding  country  ; 
but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by  the 
reports  of  deserters  and  prisoners. 
Winzengerode  received  intelligence 
also,  that  the  enemy's  force  still  re- 
maining in  Moscow  was  very  much  re- 
duced ;  and  on  the  IDth  of  October 
he  observed  that  the  corps  under  Mor- 
tier, stationed  on  the  Moujaisk  road, 
had  fallen  back  towards  the  capital. 
He  sent  a  small  party  to  reconnoitre 
the  new  positions  which  the  enemy 
had  taken  up  ;  and  the  Russians  v<'ere 
enabled  gradually  to  approach  evea  tai 
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the  city  without  opposition.  They 
were  at  last  assailed,  however,  by  a 
strong  body  of  French  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  must  have  been  cut  to 
pieces  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
General  Iliovaskoy,  with  the  whole 
force  under  his  command,  by  whom 
the  French  were  repulsed. — Winzen- 
gerode  was  thus  enabled  to  draw  his 
forces  round  Moscow  ;  and  on  the  22d 
he  passed  the  barriers  of  the  city, 
overthrew  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
under  the  guns  of  the  citadel.  At 
this  moment  the  Russian  general,  ac- 
companied by  his  aid- de-camp,  rode 
forward  to  the  French  lines,  carrying 
a  flag  of  truce,  to  intimate  that  fur- 
ther resistance  by  the  enemy  must  be 
rain,  and  to  propose  a  capitulation. 
The  French  answered  by  making  the 
general  and  his  aid-de-camp  prisoners. 
This  singular  violation  of  tiie  usages 
of  war  animated  the  Russians  with  re- 
sistless fury ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d  of  October,  when  the  first  mine 
was  about  to  be  sprung,  which  was  to 
level  the  Kremhn  to  the  ground,  they 
marched  forward  under  their  general, 
Iliovaskoy,  and  seized  the  incendiaries 
with  the  torches  in  their  hands.  Thus 
was  the  Kremlin  saved,  and  what  re- 
mained of  Moscow  recovered  to  the 
Russian  empire.  Although  Buona- 
parte, in  his  report,  had  remarked, 
**  that  the  Kremlin  exists  no  more," 
scarcely  any  part  of  it  had  been  inju- 
red ;  and  the  Russians,  besides  reco- 
vering their  ancient  capital,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  saving  from  the  flames 
thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  French, 
with  whom  the  palace,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  churches,  was  crowded. 
The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  returned 
to  their  desolated  city  ;  their  wants 
were  supplied  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  permit  ;  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possible 
the  seventy  of  suffering,  which  no  hu- 
man power  could  altogether  relieve. 
The  return  of  the  civil  and  military 


authorities  contributed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order  ;  and,  above  ail,  the  re- 
appearance of  the  magnanimous  Ros- 
topschin  filled  every  heart  with  confi- 
dence and  joy. 

Those  w'tio  recollect,  that  to  the 
councils  and  example  of  this  nobleman 
the  abandonment  of  Moscow  has  been 
chiefly  ascribed,  and  whose  hearts  are 
too  cold  to  sympathize  with  the  feel- 
ings which  at  this  moment  inspired 
the  people  of  Russia,  may  wonder 
that  the  apparent  author  of  so  many 
calamities  should  have  excited  any 
other  sentiments  than  those  of  horror 
and  indignation.  To  such  persons  he 
will  appt- ar  in  the  light  only  of  a  des- 
perate and  unrelenting  barbarian,  fill- 
ed with  vulgar  antipathies  towards  the 
more  civilized  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  altogether  regardless  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  fellow  creatures  — A  very 
different  view  of  his  character  was  ta- 
ken  by  his  more  generous  country- 
men, who  attributed  to  his  wise  coun- 
cils, and  heroic  resolution,  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  from  a  foreign 
yoke.  He  was  not  one  of  those  self- 
ish patriots,  who  advise  others  to 
submit  to  sacrifices  from  which  they 
themselves  would  shrink ;  for  as  he 
was  among  the  most  resolute  of  his 
countrymen  in  recommending  eternal 
resistance  to  the  enemy,  so  was  he 
among  the  foremost  in  setting  an 
example  of  the  virtues  which  he  so 
strenuously  inculcated.  Besides  his 
houses  in  Moscow,  he  had  a  fine  villa 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  he 
set  fire  with  his  own  hands,  liaving 
first  affixed  to  one  of  the  gates  the 
following  singular  notification  :  "  For 
eight  years  I  found  my  pleaaure  in 
embellishing  this  country  retreat.  I 
lived  here  in  perfect  happiness  within 
the  bosom  of  my  family  ;  and  those 
around  me  largely  partook  of  my  fe- 
licity. But  you  approach,  and  the 
peasantry  of  this  domain,  to  the  num- 
ber  of  1720  human  beings,    fly   for 
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mercy,  and  I  set  fire  to  my  house  ! 
We  abandon  all,  we  consume  all,  that 
neither  ourselves  nor  our  habitations 
may  be  polluted  with  your  presence. 
Frenchmen,  I  left  to  your  rapacity 
two  of  my  houses  in  Moscow,  full  of 
furniture  and  valuables,  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  million  of  rubles.    Here  you 


will  find  nothing  but  ashes." — So  long 
as  this  memorable  campaign  shall  be 
remembered,  the  name  of  Rostopschin 
will  be  pronounced  with  exultation 
and  dehght  by  all  those  who  have  any 
sympathy  with  the  noblest  virtues  oi 
human  nature. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Russian  Affairs  continued.  The  French  prepare  to  retreat.  The?/  are  sur- 
rounded by  Difficulties.  Account  ofthe  numerous  Engagements  vohich  occur- 
red during  the  Retreat — Ofthe  Sufferings  ofthe  French — Of  the  Dispersion 
of  their  Armies,  and  their  Expulsion  from  the  Russian  Empire.  Buonaparte 
returns  to  Paris,  and  the  Russians  occupy  Wilna. 


¥ 


1  HE  reoccupation  of  the  capital  by 
the  Russian  troops,  was  an  event  of 
such  importance,  that  the  general-in- 
chief  immediately  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  now  offered  him  for 
developing  his  plains,  and  explaining 
to  his  soldiers  the  condition  to  which 
their  enemies  had  been  reduced,  and 
the  glorious  prospects  which  began  to 
unfold  themselves.  The  address,  which 
he  circulated  throughout  the  army, 
contained  many  just  remarks  and  noble 
sentiments  ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
so  faithful  a  description  of  the  state  of 
Russian  feelings  at  this  great  crisis, 
that  it  shall  be  inserted.  It  is  dated 
the  31st  of  October,  and  declared  to 
be  for  the  instruction  of  the  troops : 
**  At  the  moment  in  which  the  enemy 
entered  Moscow,"  says  the  general- 
in-chief,  "  he  beheld  the  destruction 
of  those  vain  hopes  by  which  he  had 
been  flattered  ;  he  expected  to  find 
there  plenty  and  peace  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  saw  himself  deprived  of  every 
necessary  of  life  ;  harassed  by  long 
marches  ;  exhausted  for  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  wearied  by  our  parties  inter- 
cepting his  slender  resources  ;  losing, 
without  the  honour  of  battle,  thou- 
sands of  his  troops,  cut  off  by  our 
6 


provincial  detachments,  and  no  pros- 
pect before  him  but  the  vengeance 
of  an  armed  nation,  threatening  an- 
nihilation to  the  whole  of  his  army. 
Tn  every.  Russian  he  beheld  a  hero 
disdainful  of  his  fallacious  promises ; 
in  every  state  of  the  empire  he  met 
an  insurmountable  rampart  of  pe- 
ril to  his  efforts.  After  sustaining 
incalculable  losses  by  the  attacks  of 
our  brave  troops,  he  recognized  at 
last  the  frenzy  of  his  expectations, 
that  the  foundation  of  the  empire 
would  be  shaken  by  his  possession  of 
Moscow.  Nothing  remained  for  him 
but  a  precipitate  flight ;  the  resolution 
was  no  sooner  taken  than  it  was  exe- 
cuted ;  and  he  fled,  abandoning  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  sick  to  the  mercy  of 
an  outraged  people,  and  leaving  Mos- 
cow on  the  23d  of  the  month  com- 
pletely evacuated.  The  horrible  ex- 
cesses which  he  committed  while  in 
that  city  are  already  well  known,  and 
have  I'jft  an  unconquerable  desire  of 
vengeance  in  the  bottom  of  every  Rus- 
sian heart ;  but  I  have  to  add,  that 
his  impotent  rage  exercised  itself  in 
blowing  up  part  of  the  Kremlin, 
where,  by  a  signal  interference  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  the  sacred  temples 
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and  cathedral  have  been  saved.  Let 
us  then  hasten  to  pursue  this  impious 
enemy,  while  other  Russian  armies, 
once  more  occupying  Lithuania,  act 
in  concert  with  us  for  his  destruction. 
Already  do  we  behold  him  in  full 
flight,  abandoning  his  baggage,  burn- 
ing his  war  carriages,  and  reluctantly 
eeparating  himself  from  those  treasures 
which  his  profane  hands  had  torn  from 
the  very  altars  of  God.  Already  de- 
struction and  famine  spread  confusion 
before  Napoleon,  and  behind  him  arise 
the  murmurs  of  his  troops,  like  the 
sound  of  threatening  waves.  While 
these  appalling  sounds  attend  the  re- 
treat of  the  French,  in  the  ears  of  the 
Russians  resounds  the  name  of  their 
magnanimous  monarch.  Listen,  sol- 
diers, while  he  thus  addresses  you, 
*  Extinguish  the  flames  of  Moscow  in 
the  blood  of  our  invaders.'  Russians, 
let  us  obey  this  solemn  command  ;  our 
injured  country,  appeased  by  this  great 
vengeance,  will  then  retire  satisfied 
from  the  field  of  war,  and  behind  the 
line  of  her  extensive  frontier  will  take 
her  august  station,  between  peace  and 
glory.  Russian  warriors,  God  is  our 
leader!" — This  address  had  great  ef- 
fect throughout  the  army,  and  redou- 
bled the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  their  country. 

While  these  great  events  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
some  affairs  of  considerable  moment 
took  place  in  other  quarters.  A  short 
summary  of  these  events,  which  may 
fix  attention  on  the  state  of  the  de- 
tached corps  during  the  intermediate 
period,  will  be  necessary  to  a  right 
understanding  of  their  movements  and 
operations,  when  they  came  to  act  un- 
der one  great  system  against  the  re- 
treating enemy. — The  army  of  Gene- 
ral Essen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Riga,  for  some  time  maintained  the 
position  which  it  had  taken  up  with- 
out molestation,  and  preserved  its 
communication  with  the  cofps  of  Count 


Wittgenstein,  which  the  enemy  scarce- 
ly attempted  to  interrupt.  The  French, ' 
however,  for  a  moment  weakened  their 
force,  and  withdrew  from  Mittau  ; 
and  Essen,  knowing  the  importance 
of  this  station,  hastened  to  occupy 
it,  and  succeeded  almost  without 
resistance  — General  D'Yorck,  who 
commanded  the  Prussians  in  this 
quarter,  advanced  to  retake  the  posi- 
tion. Essen,  aware  of  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  assailants,  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  in  the  direction  of  Riga, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  unite  his  ar- 
my to  that  of  General  Steingel,  who 
was  acting  in  front  of  this  place. — 
Steingel's  position  was  at  this  time 
threatened  by  the  French,  who  had 
assembled  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Petergoff,  and  occupied 
a  station  which  gave  them  many  ad- 
vantages. The  Russian  general  advan- 
ced to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small 
village  called  Garossen,  where,  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  September,  a 
severe  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
the  French  succeeded  at  first  in  dri- 
ving the  Russians  from  their  position, 
but  were  afterwards  repulsed. — A 
similar  attempt  was  made  by  the 
enemy  four  several  times  during  the 
day,  and  the  same  result  regularly  fol- 
lowed. These  affairs,  and  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Russians  had  received 
considerable  reinforcements  at  Riga, 
induced  Macdonald  to  form  a  closer 
junction  with  the  Prussians  ;  and  this 
movement  had  the  effect  of  liberating 
the  corps  which  Wittgenstein  had  sta- 
tioned to  observe  the  French  marshal 
at  Dinaburg.  The  Prussian  auxilia- 
ries did  not  exert  themselves  on  this 
occasion  with  very  great  zeal  ;  the 
French  already  began  to  abandon  the 
shores  of  the  Dv^ina  ;  and  the  Russian 
generals,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
object  of  these  singular  movements, 
thought  that  the  enemy  prepared  to 
unite  the  whole  of  his  tenth  division, 
a«d  fail  at  once  upon  Riga  with  bis 
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combined  forces.  The  Marquis  of 
Panlutchi,  who  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand at  Riga,  took  some  additional 
measures  of  defence  in  consequence  of 
these  speculations  ;  but  far  different 
indeed  were  the  motives  which  now 
influenced  the  enemy's  generals  from 
those  which  were  thus  ignorantly  as- 
cribed to  them. 

The  army  of  Steingel  pursued  its 
march  atter  the  advantages  which  it 
had  just  gained  ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
October  found  itself  in  close  commu- 
nication with  a  part  of  Wittgenstein's 
corps  near  Dris^a.  Wittgenstein  in- 
stantly determined  to  turn  so  fortu- 
nate a  circumstance  to  good  account, 
by  attacking  the  enemy  at  Polotsk, 
driving  him  from  his  works  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  forcing  him  to  re- 
treat by  Vitepsk,  where  he  must  be 
entirely  separated  from  Macdonald. — 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber Count  Wittgenstein's  troops  were 
in  motion  ;  by  sun-rise  the  advance  of 
both  armies  was  engaged  ;  and  the 
French  right  was  quickly  attacked  with 
great  spirit  by  Wittgenstein  ifl  person. 
i>t  Cyr,  who  commanded  the  enemy, 
and  who  had  done  every  thing  to  re- 
cover his  army  that  became  an  able 
commander,  saw  his  right  give  way  be- 
fore the  impetuosity  of  the  Russians, 
and  ordered  up  to  its  support  a  strong 
body  of  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Poles. 
The  fight  was  renewed  with  greater 
fury  than  before,  but  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  valour  of  the 
Russians  :  the  confusion  which  over- 
took his  right  spread  rapidly  through 
his  other  columns,  and  the  retreat  be- 
came general.  The  French  retired 
■within  their  intrenchments,  and  main- 
tained an  unavailing  cannonade  against 
their  pursuers. — At  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  Rus- 
sians again  advanced,  and  the  enemy 
began  to  pour  among  them  a  dreadful 
fire  from  his  intrenchments.  The  pa- 
lisadoes,  which  guarded  the  city,  were 


quick  y  carried  by  the  Russians  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  ;  the  battle  raged 
in  the  streets  ;  and  St  Cyr,  perceiving 
that  all  hope  of  resistance  was  vain, 
gave  orders  for  a  retreat.  General 
Steingel  had  in  the  meantime  advanced 
in  a  different  direction,  and  had  drivea 
the  French  to  the  very  intrenchments 
which  surrounded  Polotsk,  so  that 
their  retreat  seemed  to  be  cut  off- 
There  was  no  alternative  left  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  by  three  o'clock  of  the- 
morning  of  the  20th  of  October  he 
evacuated  the  city,  crossed  the  Dwina, 
and  took  the  road  towards  Vilezka, 
where  he  hoped  to  join  his  brokea 
corps  to  that  of  Marshal  Victor,  who 
was  now  on  his  march  to  join  the 
grand  army  with  iiis  reinforcements.— 
Thus  terminated  these  sanguinary  en- 
gagements, in  which  the  enemy  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, besides  2000  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  45  officers  of  different 
ranks,  including  the  general-in-chief 
St  Cyr.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  waa 
also  severe — As  the  enemy  was  vigor- 
ously pursued  in  his  retreat  by  the  ca- 
valry belonging  to  the  array  of  General 
Steingel,  the  whole  country  around 
was  soon  cleared,  and  St  Petcrsburgh 
was  happily  delivered  from  the  alarm 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  opera- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  invading  army. 
The  Russian  general-in-chief  had 
ordered  all  the  armies  to  advance  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  around  the  re- 
treating enemy. — And  here  it  is  pro- 
per to  mention,  that  in  the  month 
of  September,  the  armies  of  the  Da- 
nube and  of  Tormozoif,  had  united 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loutsk ; 
while  the  enemy  had  again  over-run 
those  parts  of  Volhynia  which  he  had 
for  a  time  abandoned.  The  Polish 
division  under  Dombrowski  once  more 
communicated  with  those  of  Renier 
and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  ;  and  se- 
veral affairs  unimportant,  but  for  the 
gallantry  displayed  on  both  sides,  oc- 
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curred  betwixt  their  detached  parties 
and  those  of  the  Russians. — On  the 
l-l-th  September,  General  Hertel  at- 
tacked the  enemy  in  front  of  Sloutzk, 
and  pursued  him  into  the  town.  He 
afterwards  overtook  them  at  some  dis- 
tance from  this  place,  where  a  battle 
was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  dis- 
persion of  the  enemy,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods. — 
The  object  of  these  operations  was  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  magazines 
in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  in  this  ob- 
ject the  Russians  completely  succeed- 
ed, the  whole  of  the  places  occupied 
by  the  French,  with  the  stores,  &c. 
having  fallen  into  their  hands. 

When  Renier  and  Schwartzenberg 
•were  apprised  of  the  junction  of  Tor- 
jnozoff's  army  with  that  of  the  Da- 
nube, they  decided  on  retiring.  They 
were  actively  pursued,  however,  in  their 
retreat,  and  sustained  great  loss,  till 
they  reached  a  strong  position  in  which 
they  entrenched  themselves. — On  the 
11th  October,  Tchichagoff  came  up 
with  them,  and  prepared  to  attack 
them  next  day  ;  but  as  the  night  was 
dark,  the  Austrian  and  French  com- 
manders availed  themselves  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  evacuate  their  position, 
and  to  continue  their  retreat.  The 
pursuit  re-commenced  so  soon  as  the 
Russians  discovered  that  the  enemy 
had  retreated,  and  was  continued  with 
such  effect,  that  the  allies  did  not  ven- 
ture to  halt  at  the  station  which  they 
had  originally  chosen,  but  continued 
their  flight  towards  Bialistock. — Tchi- 
chagoff intended  by  these  movements 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  those  dis- 
tricts of  country  on  which  his  own 
troops  depended  for  supplies  ;  to  cut 
off  their  communication  with  the  grand 
French  army,  and  to  facilitate  his 
own  with  the  Russian  army  of  the 
Dwina  under  Wittgenstein.  In  these 
objects  he  ultimately  succeeded,  and 
thus  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  the  coin- 
mander.  in -chief. 


At  this  juncture.  Admiral  Tchi- 
chagoff received  orders  from  Prince 
Kutusoff  to  hasten  towards  Minsk, 
and  interrupt  the  retreat  of  the  grand 
French  army  ;  he  set  out  accordingly 
on  the  1st  November,  and  was  expect- 
ed by  the  19th  to  reach  the  place  of  , 
his  destination.— Such  were  the  ar- 
rangements made  in  this  quarter  to  in- 
terrupt the  invaders,  who  had  now  be- 
gun their  flight  through  the  Russian 
territories. 

On  the  4th  October,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Kutusoff  were  at  Litachsoka, 
on  the  Kalouga  road.  Before  the 
Russian  army  took  up  this  position, 
it  had  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions  of  all  kinds  from  the  neigh- 
bouring governments,  and  had  recei- 
ved great  reinforcements  of  new  troops, 
which  were  rapidly  disciplined  and  or- 
ganised. The  enemy  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  meet  them  ;  he  was  suffering 
all  manner  of  privations,  and  was  ha- 
rassed at  all  points  by  the  troops  who 
were  fast  closing  round  him.  Before 
any  decisive  arrangement,  therefore, 
had  been  made  by  the  enemy,  the  Rus- 
sians had  completed  their  preparations ; 
they  had  taken  by  storm  the  town  of 
Vereya,  which  had  been  fortified  and 
provisioned  by  the  French,  and  formed 
a  depot  for  their  arms,  ammunition, 
and  plunder.  The  enemy,  alarmed  by 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  towards 
this  point,  had  sent  a  reinforcement 
from  Mojaisk  to  support  the  gover- 
nor ;  but  it  arrived  too  late,  and  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  retiring. 
The  whole  country  in  this  direction 
was  thus  cleared  ;  and  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  moverhents  of  the  left  of 
the  Russian  grand  army  was  removed. 

The  French  armies  now  began  to 
move  on  all  sides  towards  the  Dneiper ; 
and  the  intentions  6f  their  chief  were 
no  longer  doubtful.  He  saw  the  dif- 
ficulties which  surrounded  him  ;  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  issue  of  any 
attempt  to  cat  his  way  through  the 
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gathered  hosts  of  his  enemies,  and  he 
therefore  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient, which,  although  it  threatened  to 
sacrifice  one  part  of  his  armies,  pro- 
mised to  secure  the  flight  of  the  other 
divisions,  as  well  as  his  own  personal 
safety.  He  sent  towards  Smolensko  his 
carts,  carriages,  and  waggons  filled 
with  plunder,  ammunition,  and  wound- 
ed soldiers  ;  and  he  dispatched  a  large 
force  under  Murat  and  Beauharnois 
to  attack  the  Russian  grand  army  by 
surprise,  as  if  it  had  been  his  object  to 
cut  his  way  through  it,  and  reach  the 
fertile  provinces  in  the  south.  He  en- 
deavoured at  the  same  time  to  conduct 
the  other  divisions  under  his  own  im- 
mediate command  towards  Minsk, 
where  a  grand  depot  had  been  esta- 
blished.— Even  the  partial  success  of 
this  plan  depended  on  the  surprise  of 
the  Russian  army  by  Murat  and  Beau- 
harnois ;  but  the  Russian  general  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  outdone.  He  had 
intelligence  of  the  whole  plan ;  he  de- 
termined, instead  of  being  surprised 
himself,  to  fall  upon  the  French  unex- 
pectedly, and  with  this  view  he  order- 
ed some  divisions  of  his  army  rapidly 
to  advance  under  General  Benningsen, 
and  anticipate  the  enemy.  This  brave 
officer  set  out  on  his  enterprise  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  October,  and  on 
the  foUowing  day,  his  approach  be- 
came known  to  the  enemy,  whom  this 
unexpected  occurrence  altogether  con- 
founded.— One  of  the  Russian  columns 
was  commanded  by  Count  OrlofFDen- 
zoff,  another  by  General  Baggavant, 
and  a  third  by  Count  Osterman  Tol- 
stoy. The  French  under  Murat  and 
Beauharnois,  to  the  num.ber  of  50,000 
men,  presented  an  extended  front,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. — 
I A  terrible  fire  was  opened  on  the 
French  from  the  Russian  centre  ;  a 
battery  hastily  constructed  placed  the 
[  enemy's  line  in  the  greatest  danger ;  and 
'r  the  lout  was  nearly  completed  by  the 
success  of  Orloff  Denzoff,  who  turn- 


ed the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  attack- 
ed his  rear  with  great  impetuosity. 
The  Cossacks  made  a  furious  charge  j 
and  the  French  were  driven  from  the 
field  in  confusion.— They  lost  2500 
killed  and  wounded,  1000  prisoners, 
36  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  ammu- 
nition, baggage  and  plunder,  to  an 
amount  almost  incredible. — The  loss 
of  the  Russians  was  not  so  great  j  but 
they  had  to  lament  the  brave  General 
Baggavant,  who  was  killed  early  ia 
the  action  by  a  cannon  ball.  Ge- 
neral Benningsen  also  was  severely 
wounded. — The  conduct  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops  on  this  occasion  was  much 
praised  by  their  superiors ;  their 
good  order  and  discipline  in  particu- 
lar were  conspicuous.  Prince  Ku- 
tusoff  remarked,  *'  The  circumstance 
in  this  victory  that  I  dwell  on  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  is,  that  all  the 
columns  performed  their  movements 
with  an  order  and  tranquillity,  more 
resembling  the  calm  evolutions  of  a 
field-day,  than  the  tumultous  hour  of 
battle." — General  Benningsen  said, 
"  I  cannot  sufiiciently  express  my  ap- 
probation of  the  good  order  and  cou- 
rage with  which  the  troops  executed 
their  different  movements,  and  made 
their  attacks.  Their  coolness  and  in- 
trepidity, as  well  as  discipline,  cannot 
be  excelled.  They  have  covered  them- 
selves with  glory.  In  justice  to  the 
other  part  of  the  army,  which  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  to  join  in  the 
action,  I  must  add  what  is  due  to 
them,  that  the  commanding  disposi- 
tion which  they  took  on  the  extended 
heights  to  the  left,  materially  facilita- 
ted the  brilliant  issue  of  this  memora- 
ble day." — Of  such  materials  were 
those  Russian  armies  composed,  of 
whom  many  persons  affected  to  enter- 
tain a  very  mean  opinion. 

The  plans  of  Buonaparte  had  been 
entirely  defeated  ;  and  lys  mind  waa 
now  filled  with  despair. — He  has  been 
blamed    for    the    movement    which 
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brought  on  this  fatal  encounter,  and 
apparently  with  justice.  It  was  his 
duty,  in  retreating  from  Moscow,  to 
have  kept  as  long  as  possible  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Russian  army,  to  have 
av.iided  rousing  it  into  immediate  ac- 
tion, and  to  have  directed  the  move- 
ments of  his  columns  to  the  northward 
by  the  Mojaisk  road.  By  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  he  manifestly  sacri- 
ficed any  temporary  advantages  which 
be  might  have  gained  by  the  protract- 
ed inactivity  of  the  Russians,  and  at 
once  precipitated  his  armies  upon  their 
destroyers. — But  after  the  defeat  of  the 
18th  October,  it  was  too  late  to  deli- 
berate ;  every  thing  which  was  after- 
wards done  was  prompted  by  des- 
pair alone  ;  for  there  seemed  even  at 
this  early  period  of  the  retreat  to  be 
no  longer  any  hope  of  escape  for  the 
invaders. — On  the  19th  of  October, 
Buonaparte  ordered  the  whole  of  his 
zrmy  to  break  up  ;  the  divisions  under 
his  own  command  to  move  directly 
upon  Mojaisk,  and  those  under  Murat 
and  Beauharnois  to  attempt  gaining  the 
same  point  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 
Kutuspff,  for  a  short  time,  resumed  his 
position  at  Touratino,  that  he  might 
direct  the  movements  of  his  armies  ac- 
cording to  the  intelligence  which  he 
should  receive  of  the  enemy  ;  and  he 
ordered  25  new  regiments  of  Cossacks, 
under  Platoff,  to  scour  the  country  in 
all  directions,  and  harass  the  invaders. 
And  now,  indeed,  a  scene  of  hor- 
rors commenced,  to  which  no  paral- 
lei  can  be  found  in  hit-tury  Flight, 
disgrace,  fatigue,  famine,  pestilence — 
misery,  in  short,  in  all  the  varied  as 
pects  which  it  can  assume,  was  before 
the  view  of  the  French  soldier.  At 
this  awful  moment  there  was  no  ray  of 
hope  but  for  those  who  were  so  igno- 
rant and  credulous  (if  indeed  there 
were  any  such)  as  to  believe  the  pro- 
mises of  their  leader,  who  had  so  woe- 
fully deceived  them.  He  himself  and 
his  generals  saw  clearly  the  disasters 


that  were  so  fast  approaching  ;  yet  did 
they  make  a  thousand  efforts  to  con- 
ceal them  from  their  followers,  and  to 
encourage  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
soldiers  with  hopes  of  plenty  and  re- 
pose, which  were  never  to  be  realised. 
So  sensible  was  Buonaparte  of  the 
overwhelming  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, that  he  had  already  meditated  his 
own  escape,  and  the  abandonment  of 
his  armies  ;  already  did  he  cease  to 
command  men  who  were  no  longer  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  soldiers,  among 
whom  discipline  was  unknown,  and 
military  virtue  forgotten,  unless  when 
they  were  called  forth  by  despair.  To 
his  generals  he,  in  a  great  measure, 
abandoned  the  care  of  this  unhappy 
multitude,  and  began  to  retire  from 
the  indignant  view  of  thousands  of 
wretched  beings  whom  he  had  led  on 
to  inevitable  destruction.  Surrounded 
by  his  favourite  generals,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  guards,  he  seemed  to 
think  only  of  the  means  of  ensuring 
his  own  return  to  that  country  which 
so  few  of  his  followers  were  ever  to 
revisit. 

Murat,  in  the  first  instance,  endea- 
voured to  reach  the  neighbourhood  of 
Minsk  ;  but  found  his  advance  en- 
compassed by  so  many  perils,  that  he 
resolved  on  joining  his  forces  to  those 
of  the  main  army  on  the  road  to  Mo- 
jaisk.—  KutusofF  ordered  his  troops 
to  advance  ;  with  one  part  of  the 
arn-.y  he  rr.oved  on  Krasnoy,  and  direct- 
ed the  advance  under  Miloradovitch 
to  move  in  a  parallel  direction  betwixt 
himself  and  the  enemy  The  Cossacks 
and  light  troops  sustained,  as  usual, 
their  harassing  anf^  destructive  war- 
fare— broke  down  the  bridges  in  the 
enemy's  line,  and  contributed  essential- 
ly to  those  memi  labie  disaster-f,  which 
form  th-  conclusion  of  this  eventful 
story. — A  ^hort  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits peiforuied  iibout  this  period  by 
these  savage  warriors  cannot  be  unin- 
teresting. 
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platofF,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Cossacks,  received  intelligence  on  the 
30th  October,  that  a  large  convoy, 
strongly  escorted,  was-  on  its  way 
towards  Smolensko.  He  came  up 
with  it  near  the  monastery  of  Kolotsk 
at  day-break  on  the  31st,  and  began  a 
spirited  attack  upon  its  left  flank. 
The  enemy  shewed  no  disposition  to 
resist ;  but  the  Cossacks  havmg  press- 
ed on  with  their  wonted  Impetuosity, 
great  slaughter  ensued.  Two  entire 
battalions  of  French  were  cut  to  pieces 
in  this  affair ;  and  the  object  of  the 
victors  was  attained  by  the  desperate 
resolution  of  the  fugitives,  who  blew 
up  the  whole  of  their  waggons. 

Straggling  parties  of  the  enemyj 
rendered  frantic  by  suffering,  broke 
off  from  the  main  body  in  quest  of  sus- 
tenance, which  was  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  this  desolated  tract  of  country.  It 
was  seldom  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
join their  comrades,  such  were  the 
activity  and  skill  of  the  Warriors  by 
whom  they  were  beset.  Platoff  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  state 
of  the  enemy  about  this  period  : — 
**  The  retreat  of  the  French,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  is  a  flight  without  exam- 
ple, abandoning  every  thing  that  de- 
mands carriage,  even  to  their  sick  and 
wounded.  The  traces  of  their  career 
are  marked  with  every  species  of  hor- 
ror ;  at  every  step  is  seen  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  not  merely  those  who 
have  fallen  in  battle,  but  the  victims 
of  famine  and  fatigue.  In  two  days, 
even  in  .^ight  of  my  division,  their  des- 
pair has  blown  up  one  hundred  am- 
munition waggons,  while  the  sudden 
movement  of  my  troops  has  compelled 
them  to  leave  untouched  almost  an 
equal  number.  We  destroy  these  fu- 
gitives wherever  we  meet  them  ;  and 
when  they  attempt  to  make  a  stand, 
the  brave  sons  of  the  Don,  assisted  by 
their  artillery  and  the  chasseurs,  soon 
telieve  the  empire  of  hundreds  of  its  in- 
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vaders." — An  instance  of  such  a  stand 
as  that  mentioned  by  Platoff,  occurred 
on  the  20th  November  ;  the  enemy 
had  assembled  a  considerable  force 
near  Gchatz  j  he  had  placed  cannon  in 
his  front,  and  had  lined  the  neighbour- 
ing woods  with  tirailleurs.  The  Cos- 
sacks quickly  cleared  the  woods  of  the 
tirailleurs,  and  then  fell  upon  the  ene- 
my's wings  with  their  cannon.  Aftet 
two  hours  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight, 
and  pursued  next  day  till  the  scattered 
fugitives  found  a  temporary  protection 
from  the  corps  of  Davoust,  with  which, 
they  were  fortunate' enough  to  unite. 
Seventy  waggons,  20  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  several  stands  of  colours,  reward- 
ed the  activity  of  the  Cossacks  — On 
the  very  same  day,  Count  Orloff  De- 
nizofF  discovered  a  vast  concourse  of 
miserable  beings,  who,  hunted  by  the 
Cossacks  from  the  woods  where  they 
had  sought  shelter,  assembled  on  the 
high  road.  He  immediately  attacked 
them  ;  they  made  some  show  of  resist- 
ance, but  were  soon  overpowered.  Up- 
wards of  1000  prisoners,  besides  wag- 
gons, &c.  were  taken  by  the  Russians. 
General  Miloradovitch,  who  com- 
manded the  advance  of  the  grand  Rus- 
sian army,  and  to  whom  had  been  con- 
fided nearly  one  half  of  its  force,  came 
into  contact  with  the  French  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wiasma.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  November,  he  con- 
founded the  fugitive  army  by  his  un- 
expected appearance  before  this  place  ; 
and  as  it  was  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  enemy  to  faciUtate  the 
movements  of  the  other  corps  in  their 
retreat,  a  line  of  battle  was  immediate- 
ly formed  by  Murat,  Beauharnois,  and 
Ney,  with  the  troops  under  their  com- 
mand. But  they  were  not  allowed 
time  to  take  advantage  of  the  positions 
which  presented  themselves  ;  and  the 
resistance  which  they  made  was  whol- 
ly unavailing.  They  were  assailed  by 
the  Russians  with  such  impetuositv, 
2b 
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that  in  spite  of  the  insulated  acts  of 
bravery  to  which  the  French  were 
roused  by  despair,  the  contest  was  not 
long  sustained.  The  Russians  pushed 
them  into  the  town  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet — the  carnage.was  dreadful,  and 
the  enemy  was  compelled  to  give  way 
in  all  directions.  Beauharnois  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  Douchovechina  ;  Da- 
voust  and  Ney  took  the  road  to  Do- 
rogonbouche,  and  the  stragglers  and 
fugitives  scattered  themselves  along  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  without  purpose 
and  without  hope.  In  this  murderous 
affair  the  French  lost  6000  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  28  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  by  the  con- 
querors till  darkness  imposed  a  tem- 
porary check  on  their  ferocity. — The 
night  which  followed  was  indeed  dread- 
ful to  the  scattered  French  ;  now  for 
the  first  time  did  the  Russian  winter, 
which  they  had  so  much  dreaded,  but 
of  which  their  imaginations  could  form 
but  a  faint  picture,  set  in  with  more 
than  usual  severity.  The  fall  of  snow 
was  considerable,  the  frost  became  in- 
tense, and  a  new  enemy,  of  which  the 
French  had  as  yet  no  experience,  thus 
appeared  to  consummate  the  work 
already  begun  by  famine,  pestilence, 
and  the  Russian  sword.  Their  leader 
had,  in  the  pride  of  conquest,  taught 
them  that  they  ought  to  despise  a  Rus- 
sian winter,  that  they  ought  to  rise  su- 
perior to  accident  and  circumstances. 
He  had  made  them  believe  that  his 
foresight,  his  comprehensive  genius, 
would  make  every  provision  for  their 
comfort  and  security  ;  and  now  they 
were  destined  to  experience  the  fallacy 
of  all  their  expectations.  The  soft  in- 
habitants of  a  warm  cl-mate  sunk  at 
once  under  the  trial  which  the  hardy 
sons  of  the  north  heeded  not  ;  and  tlie 
genius  and  discipline  of  the  finest  Eu- 
ropean army  were  compelled  to  give 
way  before  the  native  couiage  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  which  yielded  not 
ro  the  accidents  of  climate  and  seasons, 


but  stood  erect  and  threatening  amid 
the  desolation  of  nature. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Russian 
winter  set  in,  the  French  seem  to  have 
lost  all  their  military  ardour.  They 
no  longer  thought  of  meeting  their 
enemies  ;  they  scarcely  even  tried  to 
secure  their  retreat.  Protection  a- 
gainst  the  miseries  which  they  suffer- 
ed ;  relief  from  extreme  hunger  and 
piercing  cold,  formed  the  only  objects 
of  their  future  enterprises.  The  pic- 
ture given  by  eye-witnesses  of  their 
famished  appearance  ;  their  ghastly 
mien,  their  frantic  demeanour  in  thig 
dreadful  season,  might  obliterate  for 
a  moment  the  recollection  of  their 
crimes,  and  drive  from  the  mind  every 
other  feeling,  but  that  of  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  victims.  "  Many  thou- 
sands," we  are  told,  "  died  from  cold 
alone ;  famine  destroyed  still  more  ; 
v?hile  others  perished  by  the  sabres 
and  bayonets  of  the  Russians.  Dis- 
eases, unheard-of  before,  seized  the 
unfortunate  survivors  ;  madness,  pro- 
duced by  extreme  suffering,  became 
frequent  through  the  army  ;  and  the 
most  frantic  and  horrible  deeds,  which 
history  would  willingly  consign  to 
oblivion,  were  committed  by  the  suf- 
ferers. The  Russians,  however,  were 
insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  their 
enemy  ;  they  had  been  too  deeply  in- 
jured by  him  to  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  miseries  which  he  endured  ; 
and  had  felt  too  sensibly  the  insult 
which  his  invasion  had  offered  to  their 
country,  to  rest  satisfied  but  with  his 
destruction." 

The  retreat  of  Beauharnois  towards 
Dorogobauche,  and  his  attempt  to 
cross  the  Dnieper  at  that  point,  were 
foreseen  by  the  Russian  general  ;  and 
effectual  measures  were  taken  to  im- 
pede his  movements.  The  Cossacks, 
of  whom  Buonaparte  about  this  time 
complained  so  much,  followed  the 
course  of  the  retreating  army  ;  and 
exerted  themselves  not   only  for   h:? 
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destruction,  but  for  the  protection  of 
the  numerous  villages,  which  had  yet 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  invader.  The 
Field  Marshal  Kutusoff,  about  this 
period,  paid  high  compliments  to 
the  zeal  and  bravery  of  these  war- 
riors. "  The  Cossacks,'*  said  he, 
**  perform  miracles  of  bravery  ;  they 
not  only  destroy  columns  of  the  ene- 
my's infantry,  but  fall  with  undaunted 
resolution  upon  his  artillery ;  they  de- 
stroy all  that  opposes  them.  Indeed, 
the  same  spirit  animates  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  army." — While  Beau- 
harnois  was  accelerating  his  retreat, 
one  of  his  divisions  was  met  at  a  small 
village  by  the  Cossacks  under  PlatofF, 
who  instantly  attacked  the  enemy  at 
all  points.  The  French  were  surround- 
ed in  a  moment ;  and  the  whole  divi- 
sion fled  in  different  directions  ;  one 
part  taking  the  road  to  Douchova- 
china,  and  the  other  that  of  Smolen- 
sko.  A  body  of  troops  was  dispatch- 
ed by  Platoff  in  pursuit  of  the  one  ; 
while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  detachment  of  his  warriors,  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  under  Beauhamois, 
with  whom  he  came  up  on  the  follow- 
ing day  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Vope.  An  obstinate  contest  began  ; 
the  Cossacks  fighting  with  their  usual 
ardour,  and  the  French  sustaining 
themselves  with  all  the  courage  of  de- 
spair.— The  enemy  was  at  last  forced 
to  give  way,  after  losing  1500  killed, 
S500  prisoners,  upwards  of  60  pieces 
of  cannon,  besides  baggage,  standards, 
&c.  Thus  was  the  division  under 
Beauhamois  almost  entirely  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
Cossacks  andhght  troops,  unassisted 
by  the  other  bodies  of  the  Russian 
army. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  official 
accounts  of  the  French  in  this  cam- 
paign without  the  strongest  suspicion 
of  their  fidelity-  They  are  not  only 
contradictory  to  all  the  accounts  which 


the  Russians  have  published,  but  what 
is  far  more  material,  they  are  contra- 
dictory of  themselves  in  many  points, 
and  at  variance  with  the  whole  train 
of  events.  It  would  be  highly  inter 
resting  to  have  an  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary campaign  from  the  pen  of 
an  honest  and  intelligent  French  offi- 
cer ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  ac- 
counts, which  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  receive,  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  French  report  which  bears  the 
marks  of  even  ordinary  candour,  can- 
not be  without  its  value. — A  Rus- 
sian party  chanced  about  this  time  to 
intercept  a  courier  with  dispatches 
from  Beauhamois  to  his  friends  at 
Smolensko  ;  and  the  following  letters, 
which  express  withoTit^disguise  the 
extremities  to  which  the  general  was 
reduced,  have  been  published.  They 
are  addressed  by  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram ; 
and  the  first  of  them  dated  November 
7th,  1812,  is  in  the  following  terms  : 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
highness,  that  I  put  myself  in  motion 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning  ;  but  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  severity  of 
the  frost  opposed  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  march  of  my  division,  that  our 
van  only  was  able  to  reach  the  place 
by  six  in  the  evening,  the  rest  taking 
up  a  position  nearly  two  leagues  be- 
hind. At  five  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  appeared  on  our  right,  attack- 
ing at  the  same  instant  our  van,  our 
centre,  and  our  rear,  with  artillery, 
Cossacks,  and  dragoons.  At  the  head 
he  found  an  opening  of  which  he  took 
immediate  advantage,  and,  charging 
with  a  loud  huzza,  made  a  prize  of 
two  pieces  of  regimental  cannon,  which 
had  been  stopped  by  a  steep  acclivity 
at  some  distance  from  the  escorts. 
The  9th  regiment  ran  to  recover  them, 
but  they  had  been  already  carried  off. 
On  the  rear-guard,  the  enemy  opened 
a  fire  from  Tour  guns,  and  General 
Ornano  believes  that  he  saw  infantj-y 
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on  every  other  point  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon  each  ;  but  he  does  not  assert 
it  as  a  positive  fact.  Your  highness 
must  allow  that  my  situation  is  ex- 
tremely critical  ;  embarrassed  as  I  ani 
1)y  the  quantity  of  baggage  with  which 
I  have  been  forced  to  encumber  my 
self,  and  by  a  long  train  of  artillery, 
of  which,  without  exaggeration,  400 
horses  have  died  this  day.  Neverthe- 
less I  shall  continue  my  march  by 
dawn  to-morrow  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  Pologgie,  when  I  shall  en- 
de?V(.ur  to  learn  that  information 
which  must  determine  whether  I  shall 
proceed  to  Douchovcchina  or  to  f  ue- 
va.  I  will  not  conceal  from  your 
highness,  that,  after  making  every  sa- 
crifice to  carry  forward  the  artillery, 
I  am  at  last  under  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  so  fruitless  an  attempt. 
In  our  present  situation,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices ; 
and  this  very  day  several  guns  have 
been  spiked  and  buried." — The  se- 
cond dispatch  is  dated  the  following 
day  "  I  enclose  to  your  highness," 
says  the  viceroy,  *♦  a  letter,  which 
though  written  by  me  yesterday,  fail- 
ed of  reaching  you,  the  officer,  who 
was  to  have  delivered  it,  having  been 
I»d  astray  by  his  guide.  Your  high- 
ness will  be  surprised  to  find  me  yet 
upon  the  Vope.  i  have  not,  however, 
been  the  less  active  in  quitting  Zescha 
by  five  this  morning  ;  but  the  roads 
are  so  cut  by  ravine.'^,  that  it  has  requi- 
red almost  miraculous  efforts  to  reach 
even  this  far.  It  is  with  the  most 
paniful  feelings  that  I  discover  the 
necessity  T  am  under  of 'confessing  to 
your  highness,  the  great  sacrifices  we 
have  made  to  expedite  our  march. 
These  three  days  only  have  cost  us 
two-thirds  of  our  artillery,  and  of  the 
troops ;  400^  horses  died  yesterday, 
and  to  day  1  have  lost  double  that 
n  rrbt-r,  not  including  any  of  thost-  I 
was  obliged  to  procnre  for  the  bag- 
gage-waggons aud  other  carriages. 
9 


Whole  trains  perished  nearly  at  the 
same  instant,  several  of  which  had 
been  three  times  renewed.  To- day 
this  division  of  the  army  has  not  beeit 
disturbed  in  its  march.  Some  thought 
they  perceived  Cossacks  without  ar- 
tillery ;  but  that  circumstance  not  be- 
ing usual,  it  may  be  a  mistake.  If 
the  report  of  one  of  the  voltigeurs, 
who  was  sent   out  on   a  marauding 

f)arty,  may  be  believed,  he  was  fol- 
owed  by  a  column  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  taking  the  same  direction 
with  ourselves.  To-night  1  send  a 
strong  reconnoissance  upon  Doucho- 
vcchina, which  place  I  expect  to  reach 
to-morrow,  provided  the  enemy  does 
not  oppose  a  serious  resistance  to  my 
march  ;  for  I  must  not  conceal  from 
your  highness,  that  the  sufferings  of 
these  three  last  days  have  so  complete- 
ly depressed  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery, 
that  I  fear  that  they  are  at  this  mo- 
ment incapable  of  making  any  sort  of 
exertion.  Many  of  the  troops  are 
dead  from  famine  and  from  cold,  and 
others  in  despair  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  the  enemy."— 
Such  is  the  strain  in  which  the  French 
bulletins  of  this  period  ought  to  have 
been  written,  if  it  had  been  the  object 
of  their  author  to  make  the  truth 
known  ;  but  they  were  framed  in  a  very 
different  style,  and  fiiU  of  an  ostenta- 
tion which  was  once  dangerous,  but 
is  now  only  ridiculous. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  Beau- 
harnois,  by  directing  his  course  to- 
wards Douchovechina,  and  losing  his 
communication  with  the  army,  must 
have  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  solely 
with  the  viev/  of  relieving  the  small 
remnant  of  his  followers  from  the  fa- 
mine with  3)vhich  they  were  threatened. 
He  may  have  expected  to  reach  Vi-  M 
tepsk,  and  to  find  some  supplies ;  m 
but  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  other 
projects,  he  was  entirely  disappoint- 
ed by  the  active  zeal  of  his  enemies, 
wtio  hung  upon  his  dismayed  legiou6« 
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till  they  were  wholly  dispersed  or 
destroyed  ;  and  never  lost  sight  of 
the  commander  and  his  staff,  till  they 
were  fairly  driven  into  Smolensko. 
—Thus  perished  one  grand  division  of 
the  french  army,  which  could  hardly 
in  any  circumstances  have  escaped, 
but  might,  at  all  events,  have  been 
somewhat  more  prosperous,  but  for 
the  obstmacy  of  the  French  ruler,  who 
thought  fit  to  encumber  it  with  artil- 
lery, which  greatly  impeded  its  move- 
ments A  sort  of  fatality  seemed  to 
mark  all  liis  measures  during  these 
xlireful  scenes  ;  for  although,  from  the 
moment  he  quitted  Moscow,  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  flight  ought  to  have  been 
his  sole  object,  yet,  as  if  he  had  intend- 
ed to  impede  the  march  of  his  soldiers 
—to  bear  them  down  by  a  burden  now 
become  useless — to  expose  them  to  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  to  hasten 
their  final  overthrow,  he  gave  strict 
order*  that  they  should  drag  along 
with  them,  through  roads  nearly  im- 
passable, the  whole  of  their  cannon. 
They  could  not  in  such  circumstances 
accelerate  their  movements  ;  and  in 
this  manner  they  became  an  easy  prey 
to  their  eager  ind  enterprismg  ene- 
mies. 

A  great  part  of  the  French  army 
had  now  reached  the  vicinity  of  Do- 
rogobouche ;  and  a  detachment  had 
been  ordered  at  some  distance  from 
the  village  to  construct  an  additional 
bridge  across  the  Dueiper.  The  Rus- 
sian general  Miloradovitch  with  the 
advanced  guard  fell  upon  this  detach- 
ment and  destroyed  it,  after  which  he 
crossed  the  river  with  his  whole  force, 
and  marched  upon  the  town.  The 
French  had  here  taken  up  a  fine  posi- 
tion, and  were  resolved  to  defend  it  to 
the  utmost  extremity.  Their  right 
was  secured  by  the  river ;  but  the 
Russians  attacked  their  left  with  en- 
ergy ;  and  although  a  good  defence  was 
made,  the  French  were  compelled,  af- 
ter a  resistance  of  two  houra,  to  give 


way  at  all  points.  Cannon  and  bag- 
gage and  ammunition  waggons  were 
taken  by  the  Russians  ;  6000  prison- 
ers also  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and  so 
great  was  the  carnage  in  the  enemy's 
ranks,  that  the  field  of  battle  was  co- 
vered with  his  killed  and  wounded. 
Dreadful,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  latter,  who  were  left  t6 
perish,  with  their  wounds  exposed  to 
the  biting  frosts  which  had  now  set  in 
with  unwonted  severity. 

Count  Orloff  DenizofiF,  with  a  de- 
tached corps,  had  pushed  forward  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  main 
army  under  Miloradovitch  ;  and,  on 
arriving  at  the  village  of  Kolpitha,  he 
learned  that  the  enemy  under  the  Bri- 
gadier-General Augereau,  to  the  num- 
ber of  9000  or  10,000  men,  were  dis- 
tributed in  some  small  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  first  attacked 
those  stationed  at  a  place  called  Lia- 
chavo,  and  compelled  them  to  surren- 
der. Their  comrades  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  their  assistance,  which,  on  it« 
way,  wa6  attacked  by  the  Russians 
and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Count  did 
not  stop  on  achieving  these  successes  ; 
for  the  very  next  day  he  proceeded  to 
clear  the  remaining  villages  of  the  ene- 
my. He  attacked  a  large  convoy 
with  an  escort  of  about  0000  men,  ad- 
vancing from  Mohiloff  towards  Smo- 
lensko ;  he  fell  on  them  unexpectedly, 
killed  1500,  and  took  many  prisoners, 
besidesvvaggons,  cattle,  ammunition, 
and  other  stores  destined  for  the  grand 
army — Thus  were  the  hopes  of  the 
French,  that  they  should  find  provi- 
sions and  ammunition  at  Smolensko, 
on  which  they  were  now  moving, 
wholly  blasted  by  the  enterprise  of 
the  Russian  armies. 

On  the  9th  November,  Buonaparte 
entered  Smolensko  ;  and  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  he  arrived  in  this  city  in 
the  most  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
movements  and  positions  of  his  pur- 
suers.    He  expected  to  reach  Minsk 
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before  TchichagofF,  with  his  army  of 
the  Danube,  could  arrive  there,  after 
clearing  Volhynia  of  the  invaders  ; 
and  down  to  this  period,  he  seems  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  his  enemies. — -Prince  Kutu- 
sofF,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
on  the  13th  November,  advanced  so 
far  as  Lobcovo.  But  the  French  ruler, 
whose  usual  circumspection  seems  to 
have  abandoned  him — who  had  already 
determined  to  desert  his  unfortunate 
army,  to  resign  the  project  of  conquer- 
ing Russia,  and  to  secure  his  own  re- 
turn to  France,  knew  not  how  near 
his  enemies  had  approached,  nor  the 
fate  which  was  reserved  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  mighty  host. 

While  tbe  French  remained  at  Smo- 
lensko  on  their  retreat,  they  rendered 
themselves  infamous  by  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cesses. The  desperate  condition  of 
their  affairs  did  not  for  a  moment  in- 
terrupt them  in  their  crimes.  Smo- 
lensko  had  already  suffered  much  from 
their  invasion  ;  but  the  disappointment 
of  all  their  hopes  on  arriving  at  this 
place,  where  they  expected  relief,  pre- 
cipitated them  into  enormities  scarce- 
ly known  in  the  history  of  modern  war- 
fare. There  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smolensko,  a  brave  and  pa- 
triotic man  (Colonel  Engelbart),  who 
had  defended  his  house  with  success 
against  the  straggling  parties  of  the 
foe  ;  who  had  cut  down  gome  of  them 
•  with  his  own  hand  ;  who  was  beco- 
ming formidable  by  the  confidence 
which  his  courage  inspired  among  his 
countrymen  ;  and  who  wa,-;,  therefore, 
a  fit  object  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
invaders.  But  his  courage  and  talents 
for  a  while  defied  all  their  efforts  ; 
and  he  was  undone  at  last  not  by  the 
skill  of  his  enemies,  but  by  the  trea- 
chery of  his  pretended  friends.  A 
bane  wretch,  whom  he  had  unsuspect- 
ingly admitted  into  his  confidence,  de- 
livered him  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  that  enemy  was  not  generous 


enough  to  respect  his  courage  and 
patriotism.  After  one  of  the  mock 
trials,  which  must  for  ever  disgrace  the 
history  of  this  age,  he  was  condemned 
to  die  as  a  felon. — When  this  gallant 
man  was  brought  before  his  judges, 
he  made  to  all  their  interrogatories 
this  firm  reply :  "  I  have  only  done 
my  duty  as  a  Russian  subject.  The 
obligation  of  opposing  them  who 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  our  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  and  destroy  our  coun- 
try, is  imposed  by  the  divine  laws  up- 
on us  all ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
gret, but  that  I  am  restrained  by  these 
fetters  (he  was  loaded  with  chains) 
from  dying  in  the  act  of  inflicting 
vengeance  upon  our  invaders." — Co- 
lonel Engelbart  died  with  the  bravery 
and  resignation  which  became  his  cha- 
racter and  his  cause  ;  and  his  fate  is 
but  one  instance  among  thousands  of 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  French 
during  their  stay  at  Smolensko. — Who 
can  read  with  pity  the  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  invaders,  when  he  re- 
collects the  fate  of  Engelbart  i 

The  destruction  of  its  ancient  ram- 
parts and  fortifications  was  the  last  act 
of  the  invaders  before  abandoning  Smo- 
lensko :  a  number  of  sick  were  left  in 
the  hospitals  ;  and,  the  order  for  the 
destruction  of  the  ramparts  concludes 
\vith  a  recommendation,  that  "  as  few 
of  these  as  possible"  should  be  left. 
They  set  fire  to  the  mines  which  had 
been  prepared,  and  reduced  the  ram- 
parts of  Smolensko  to  aheap  of  ruins. 
They  immediately  hastened  their  re- 
treat, and  proceeded  to  join  their  mas- 
ter, who,  on  the  15th  of  November, 
had  set  out  for  Krasnoy. 

The  Russians  continued  to  follow 
the  French,  who,  in  moving  from 
Smolensko  to  Krasnoy,  were  much 
harassed  by  their  enemies.  When 
Buonaparte  reached  Krasnoy,  he  be- 
came better  informed  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  his  pursuers,  and  he  felt  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the 
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corps  under  Davoust,  to  which  the 
destruction  of  Smolensko  had  been 
committed.  He  took  every  precau- 
tion,  however,  which  his  present  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  ;  he  dispo- 
sed his  troops  in  the  best  positione 
which  the  neighbouring  grounds  af- 
forded ;  and  he  provided  for  his  own 
retreat,  should  his  affairs  become  des- 
perate, by  occupying  the  village  of 
Dobre.  But  his  destiny  had  ordain- 
ed, that  in  the  very  position  which  be 
now  occupied  he  should  be  a  witness 
of  the  entire  annihilation  of  one  grand 
division  of  his  troops.  Davoust,  for 
whose  approach  he  was  so  impatient, 
.  .'  was  never  again  to  meet  him  but  as  a 
fugitive  after  the  destruction  of  his 
followers. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Gene- 
ral Miloradovitch,  who  was  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  movements  of  Davoust, 
prepared  for  his  approach  by  post- 
ing his  troops  in  ambuscade  behind 
a  village  on  the  road  to  Krasnoy. 
Cossacks,  light  troops,  and  artillery, 
were  also  ordered  to  approach  the  vil- 
lage  of  Dobre,  that  the  marshal  might 
have  no  hopes  of  retreat  in  this  direc- 
tion. Davoust  advanced  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  perfect  security  till  he  had 
gained  the  first  of  these  villages,  when 
the  Russians  suddenly  attacked  him  at 
all  points,  and  pressed  him  so  much, 
that  all  his  efforts  to  form  his  soldiers, 
and  to  attempt  resistance,  were  un- 
availing. He  was  soon  overpowered, 
and  his  army  routed  and  dispersed. — 
Buonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
witnessed  this  desperate  encounter, 
but  he  did  not  stop  to  support  the 
general  and  his  soldiers.  Those  who 
escaped  destruction  from  the  Russians 
betook  themselves  for  slielter  to  the 
neighbouring  woods,  which  cover  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  where  they  at  last 
found  in  death  relief  from  their  suffer- 
ings.— The  French  loss,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  very  great;  4000  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded — upwards  of  9000, 


including  60  officer",  were  taken  pri- 
soners :  70  pieces  of  cannon,  3  stand-- 
ards,  the  baton  of  Davoust,  with  the 
whole  of  his  baggage,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. — Such  a  re- 
sult seemed  to  resemble  the  works  of 
enchantment  rather  than  the  efforts  of 
human  courage  and  dexterity. 

Ney's  division,  which  formed  the 
rear  guard  of  the  army,  left  Smolen- 
sko  on  the  very  day  of  this  decisive 
victory.  The  Russian  general-in-chief 
determined  that  it  should  share  the 
same  fate  ;  for  this  purpose  he  reinfor- 
ced the  corps  uilder  Miloradovitch, 
and  had  strong  detachments  of  troops, 
supported  by  artillery,  stationed  on 
the  high  road  which  leads  to  Krasnoy. 
When  the  French  marshal  first  obser- 
ved the  Russian  troops,  he  declared  to 
his  followers  that  they  were  mere  re- 
connoitring' parties ;  but  when  a  tre- 
mendous fire  opened  from  the  Russian 
batteries — when  his  soldiers,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  form,  and  to  give 
battle  to  their  enemy,  were  thrown  in- 
to confusion,  then  indeed  he  was  for- 
ced to  confess  his  error,  and  to  hasten 
his  retreat  with  the  small  remnant  of. 
his  division.  He  was  rapidly  pursued 
by  the  Russian  General  Korff;  and 
he  himself,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
his  staff,  alone  escaped  -to  recount  to 
his  master  the  disastrous  tale. — The 
Russians  afterwards  met  with  the  last 
party  of  the  French  rear  guard,  a- 
monnting  to  11,000  men,  which,  after 
a  feeble  resistance,  was  compelled  to 
surrender. — Thus  wre  some  of  the 
finest  divisions  of  the  French  army, 
those  of  Beauharnois,Murat,  Davoust, 
and  Ney,  entirely  destroyed  ;  but  a 
fate,  not  less  severe,  was  about  to  over- 
take their  wretched  companions. 

General  Count  Wittgenstein,  who 
had  already  gained  so  much  honour 
during  this  campaign,  although  still 
ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the 
grand  armies,  sustained  his  victc  rious 
career  against    the   divisions   of   the 
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French  under  St  Cyr,  Oudinot,  and 
Victor. — The  capture  of  Polotsk, 
which  the  count,  assisted  by  General 
Steingel,  had  accomplished,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  advance  of  some  Ba- 
varians, who  forced  Steingel  to  fall 
back  on  Disna.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  a  strong  detachment  from  Witt- 

genstein's  army,  with  the  aid  of  which 
e  drove  the  Bavarians  from  the 
ground,  pursued  them,  and  took  the 
greater  part  of  their  baggage  and  am- 
munition. The  Bavarians  were  thus 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  corps  of  St  Cyr,  which  hastened 
towards  Lepel  to  join  Victor,  who  had 
advanced  so  far  with  reinforcements 
for  the  grand  army.  Wittgenstein 
having  sent  a  detachment  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Macdonald,  set  out 
to  pursue  the  enemy  under  St  Cyr — 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  Victor  with 
the  grand  army  Under  Buonaparte, 
and  to  establish  a  communication  be- 
twixt his  own  corps  and  that  of  the 
Danube  under  Admiral  ThichagofF. — 
The  corps  under  St  Cyr  succeeded 
on  the  30th  of  October  in  forming  a 
junction  with  Victor's  reinforcement, 
amounting  to  15,000  men,  posted  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  village 
called  Tcharniki.  The  Russian  gene- 
ral resolved  on  dislodging  them  from 
this  position  ;  and  on  the  31st  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  short  resistance,  in  pur- 
suing the  enemy  as  far  as  Semno. — 
Wittgenstein  then  advanced  his  army 
to  the  village  of  Smolnya,  and  de- 
tached a  body  of  troops  under  Gene- 
ral La  Harpe  to  take  possession  of 
Vitepsk,  which  was  done  accordingly 
on  the  Sth  of  November. — It  was  here 
that  Wittgenstein  and  his  followers 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  disas- 
trous retreat  of  the  French  grand  ar- 
my, and  the  altered  posture  of  Rus- 
sian affairs  ;  and  they  became  impatient 
to  signalize  themselves  still  more  in 
the  great  work  of  national  vengeance. 
Marshal  Victor,  smarting  under  the 


chastisement  which  he  had  lately  re- 
ceived, meditated  an  attempt  to  re- 
move the  stain  from  his  military  cha- 
racter. He  ordered  up  a  reinforcement 
of  3000  men  ;  he  called  in  the  whole 
of  his  detached  parties,  and,  assisted 
by  Oudinot,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  he  determi- 
ned to  attack  the  Russians  under  Witt- 
genstein at  Smolnya.  The  Russian 
advanced  guard,  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  retired  upon  the  main 
body  ;  and  Victor  found  himself  in 
front  of  the  centre,  which  was  strong- 
ly protected  by  cannon,  A  very  se- 
vere engagement  followed  ;  the  village 
of  Smolnya  was  taken  and  retaken  six 
different  times  ;  its  streets  were  dyed 
with  blood,  and  covered  with  heaps  of 
slain.  The  battle  was  not  less  obsti- 
nate on  the  different  flanks,  against 
which  the  French  advanced  in  great 
force  ;  but  the  grape-shot  which  was 
poured  into  their  ranks  from  the  Rus- 
sian guns,  at  last  forced  them  to  re- 
tire. The  French  marshal  perceived 
with  dismay  the  probable  result  of  this 
day's  affair ;  but  with  the  energy  of  a 
man  who  had  his  reputation  at  stake, 
he  endeavoured  to  rally  his  forces,  and 
push  them  forward  once  mt^re  to  the 
assault.  The  momentary  resolution, 
however,  with  which  he  was  able  to 
inspire  his  soldiers,  gave  way  before 
the  Russian  bayonets,  and  victory  a- 
gain  declared  for  the  army  of  Witt- 
genstein. The  French  marshal  made 
a  last  effort  to  turn  the  flank  of  the 
Russians,  but  here  too  he  was  un- 
fortunate— The  loss  of  the  French  in 
the  severe  conflict  of  this  day,  has 
been  estimated  at  1.500  killed  and 
wounded,  and  nearly  as  many  prison- 
ers :  the  Russians  had  1000  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  18th  of  November  was  ren- 
dered memorable  in  the  history  of  this 
campaign,  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Czernicheff  from  the  army  of  the  Da- 
nube at  the  head-quarters  of  Count 
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Wittgenstein,  after  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  marches  recorded  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  world.  He  had 
to  encounter  at  every  step  numerous 
bands  of  the  enemy ;  but  these  he  either 
eluded  or  overcame,  frequently  sei- 
zing their  convoys,  and  destroying  the 
escorts  which  accompanied  them.  In 
other  respects,  his  march  was  such  as 
no  other  than  Russian  troops  could 
have  accomplished ;  he  had  many  ri- 
vers to  cross,  and  he  had  no  leisure  to 
construct  bridges,  but  he  and  his 
troops,  without  difficulty,  swam  across 
even  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year. 
On  his  arrival  he  brought  to  Count 
Wittgenstein  the  welcome  intelligence 
of  the  flight  of  the  Austrian  and  Sax- 
on auxiliaries,  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
grand  French  army,  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians  in  pursuit.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  general  aid- 
de-camp  KutusofF  also  arrived,  and 
confirmed  the  whole  intelligence 
brought  by  CzernichefF,  by  announ- 
cing to  the  count  that  he  was  now  in 
communication  with  PlatotF  and  with 
the  main  army. — The  whole  force  of 
the  Russian  empire  was  now  in  full 
communication,  and  the  circle  was  thus 
completed  around  the  remains  of  the 
French  armies. 

The  army  of  the  Danube  had  di- 
rected its  movements  upon  Minsk.  The 
advanced  guard,  under  Count  de  Lam- 
bert, in  its  progress  towards  this  place, 
fell  in  with  a  detachment  from  the 
corps  of  Dombrowski,  and  made  them 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  4  or  5000 
<nen. — On  the  16th  of  November  the 
whole  army  reached  the  place  of  its 
destinati  -n  ;  and  General  Lambert 
was  instantly  sent  forward  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  army  under  the 
Polish  general. — On  the  21st  the  Rus- 
sians appeared  before  the  works  which 
he  had  constructed,  and  attacked  them 
with  vigour.  The  rout  of  the  enemy 
was  soon  completed.  Upwards  of 
4000  of  his  troops  were  raaue  prison- 


ers ;  the  remainder  made  a  hasty  re- 
treat upon  Orcha The  town  of  Be- 

risofF  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  spread  themselves  over  the 
left  bank  of  the  Beresina  in  all  direc- 
tions, that  they  might  destroy  the 
bridges,  and  prevent  Buonaparte  and 
his  army  from  effecting  the  passage 
of  the  river. 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  Buo- 
naparte when  he  reached  Orcha,  was 
not  such  as  to  raise  his  sinking  spirits* 
Minsk,  in  which  he  had  accumulated 
stores  of  all  kinds,  and  where  he  had 
promised  himself  a  short  repose,  waa 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
The  corps  of  Oudiiiot  and  Victor,  on 
which  he  relied  for  support,  were  dis- 
persed ;  and  even  his  Polish  ally  Dom- 
browski had  beea  unable  to  retain  a 
position  which  might  have  secured  for 
the  retreating  army  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina.  A  Russian  corps  occupied 
the  left  bank  of  this  river,  and  was 
hastening  to  intercept  his  flight  ;  and 
ail  the  armies,  those  of  the  Danube 
and  Dwina,  as  well  as  the  grand  army, 
were  closing  upon  him.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  if  he  hoped 
to  secure  even  his  person  from  capti- 
vity ;  and  he  immediately  quitted  Or- 
cha, giving  orders  at  the  same  time 
that  the  passage  of  the  river  should  be 
secured  by  any  sacrifice. 

The  disasters  which  Buonaparte 
had  sustained  could  no  longer  admit 
of  concealment,  and  his  bulletins  indi- 
cated tiie  altered  state  of  his  affairs. 
*'  Ttie  army,"  said  he  in  one  of  these 
famous  productions,  »*  so  complete  on 
the  6th,  became  very  different  after 
the  I4th,  nearly  desutute  of  cavalry, 
of  artillery,  and  of  transport  carriages. 
Without  cavalry  it  w^as  impossible  for 
us  to  reconnoitre  beyond  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league  ;  while  with- 
out artillery  we  could  not  risk  a  bat- 
tle and  firmly  remain  in  expectation  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  indispensable  for 
us  to  occupy  a  c'ertain  space  of  groua4 
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to  avoid  being  turned,  and  thus,  with- 
out cavalry,  to  unite  the  cohimns,  and 
advance  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion. This  difficulty,  joined  to  the 
suddenness  of  the  intense  cold,  render- 
ed our  situation  extremely  vexatious. 
Those  feebly  constructed  men,  to 
whom  Nature  had  denied  the  power  of 
rising  above  the  changes  of  place  and 
fortune,  appeared  shaken,  lost  their 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  brooded 
over  present  suffering  and  future  ca- 
lamity ;  but  such  as  she  had  created 
superior  to  every  accident,  preserved 
their  spirits  and  ordinary  temper,  and 
saw  in  every  new  obstacle  additional 
glory." — These  reflections  on  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  situation  were  just  and 
comprehensive  ;  it  was  but  a  bad  com- 
pliment, however,  to  the  prescience 
and  wisdom  which  he  was  so  fond  of 
arrogating,  that  he  should  have  been 
thus  compelled  to  regret  his  errors 
■when  they  had  become  irretrievable. 
In  proportion  to  the  depth  of  his  pre- 
sent misery  had  been  his  presumption 
when  he  advanced  into  Russia. — There 
are  few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  who' will 
not  think  the  worse  of  his  heart  for 
the  unfeeling  taunts  which  the  above 
passage  contains  on  the  depression  of 
spirits  indicated  by  his  soldiers,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  errors, 
were  surely  entitled  to  some  share  of 
sympathy  from  the  man  whose  ambi- 
tion had  plunged  them  in  miseries, 
against  which  there  are  but  few  who 
could  have  borne  up.  In  this  part  of 
his  character,  Buonaparte  more  nearly 
resembles  the  hereditary  tyrant  who 
has  been  educated  in  selfishness,  than 
the  adventurous  soldier,  who,  having 
been  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
courage  and  fidelity  of  his  companions 
in  arms,  commonly  retains  for  them  a 
warm  and  generous  regard. 

The  Russians  had  been  detained  at 
Krasnoy  till  their  provisions  and  stores 
should  arrive,  the  rapidity  of  their  late 
marches  having  rendered  it  impossible 


to  bring  up  these  cumbrous  appen- 
dages of  the  army.  Buonaparte  has- 
tened to  avail  himself  of  this  pause  to 
effect  his  retreat  across  the  river.  He 
ordtred  Dombrowski,  with  the  wreck 
of  his  division,  to  the  left  of  Berisoff  ; 
Victor  and  Oudinot  to  the  right  to 
oppose  Wittgenstein,  while  he  himself 
advanced  directly  towards  the  Beresi- 
na — He  hft  Orcha  on  the  20th  of 
November,  and  he  had  hardly  reached 
the  gates  when  the  Cossacks,  under 
Ogrosski,  who  had  followed  the  rear 
of  the  fugitives,  rushed  along  with 
them  into  the  town  — Platoff,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  continued  his 
usual  career.  Having  received  intelli- 
gence that  Marshal  Ney  was  collect- 
ing the  stragglers  near  the  village  of 
Goussinova,  and  proceeding  with 
them  to  Orcha,  the  Cossack  chief  had 
an  ambuscade  prepared  for  them  along 
the  road  which  they  were  to  pass  ;  he 
fell  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  dis- 
persed or  destroyed  them.  Ney  him- 
self wandered  a  whole  night  among 
the  woods,  and  was  one  of  the  very- 
small  number  of  his  party  who  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. — Such  af- 
fairs as  this,  how  creditable  soever  to 
the  corps  engaged,  make  but  a  small 
figure  in  a  narration  of  great  battles, 
and  are  explained  merely  with  the  view 
of  preserving  the  chain  of  events  en- 
tire. 

The  army  of  Prince  Kutusoff  was 
once  more  in  motion  ;  and  on  the  26th 
of  November  it  reached  the  city  oi 
Zezerinza,  whence  it  was  to  move  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  either  upon 
Bobre  or  the  Beresina.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, had  determined  that  the  last  act 
of  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  upon  the  shores  of  this  river 
should  be  directed  by  Count  Witt- 
genstein. This  officer  advanced  on 
the  village  of  Holopalichi,  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  succeed  in  cuttinjf 
off  the  corps  of  Oudinot  and  Victor, 
which  new  formed  the  rear  guard  of 
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the  grand  army.  But  he  found  them 
already  retreating  in  such  haste  that 
he  thought  proper  to  turn  round  to 
intercept  the  foe  in  his  flight  by  Le- 
pel,  and  to  act  on  Vesselova,  through 
which  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  re- 
tire  By  these  movements,  however, 

Wittgenstein  defeated  the  hopes  of  Vic- 
tor, and  cut  him  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  his  master. — The  French, 
who  were  hastening  to  Stoudentzi, 
made  their  appearance  ;  a  dreadful 
cannonade,  succeeded  by  a  furious  on- 
set of  the  Russians,  overwhelmed 
them,  and  covered  the  ground  with 
their  slain.  The  Russian  general  sup- 
posed that  Buonaparte  himself  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  fugitives,  and  unwill- 
ing to  continue  the  carnage,  equally 
dreadful  as  it  was  useless,  he  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy,  who  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  but  was  soon  re- 
lieved from  his  suspense  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Cossacks.  The  French 
surrendered  at  discretion  ;  4  generals, 
nearly  300  other  officers  of  different 
ranks,  and  about  8000  soldiers,  were 
made  prisoners.  To  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  Russians,  however, 
Buonaparte  was  not  of  the  number'; 
and  Wittgenstein  lost  not  a  moment 
to  search  for  him  in  another  quarter. 
^The  French  had  constructed  two 
bridges,  the  one  at  Stoudentzi,  and 
the  other  at  Vasselova  ;  and  at  the 
latter  point,  where  Buonaparte  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  river,  a  scene  en- 
sued which  baffles  all  description. 
Wittgenstein  reached  the  spot  just  as 
the  bridges  were  completed,  and  when 
Buonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
v/as  making  his  escape.  A  lively  can- 
nonade was  commenced,  and  the  un- 
happy fugitives,  who  saw  no  safety 
but  in  flight,  scarcely  attempted  re- 
sistance. They  rushed  in  crowds  to- 
wards the  bridge  ;  they  plunged  into 
the  river  ;  nothing  could  save  them 
from  the  fury  of  the  Russians.  Those 
who  found  the  briUyes  preoccupied  oa 


their  arrival,  rushed  into  the  stream  in 
a  state  of  desperation  ;  but  large  frag- 
ments of  ice  covering  the  waters,  de- 
fied their  utmost  efforts  to  reach  the 
opposite  shore,  and  bore  them  down 
with  resistless  impetuosity.  The  air 
was  filled  with  a  confused  noise — vj^ith. 
the  roaring  of  the  Russian  cannon, 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  despairing  ene- 
my— with  the  mingled  horrors  of  ven- 
geance and  agony.  And  that  this 
scene  of  misery  might  be  complete  in  all 
its  parts — that  nought  might  be  want- 
ing to  fill  up  the  measure  of  Buona- 
parte's guilt,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  bridge  was  crowded  with  his  hap- 
less followers,  it  was  blown  up  by  hit 
order.  This  cruel  expedient  saved 
him  from  the  immediate  pursuit  of  hi*" 
enemies,  and  perhaps  it  fortunately 
put  an  end  to  the  unexampled  suffer- 
inys  of  the  French  soldiers  ;  but  it  will 
be  a  lasting  stain  on  the  memory  of  its 
contriver.  On  such  a  point  it  were 
useless  to  reason  ;  the  universal  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  must  decide  the 
controversy.  It  signifies  not  that  by 
this  act  Buonaparte  secured  himself 
and  that  part  of  his  army  which  had 
already  passed  the  river  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Russians  ;  and  it  were  mon- 
strous to  refer  to  the  misery  of  the 
French  armies  as  an  apology  for  the 
mandate  which  at  once  consigned  thou- 
sands of  them  to  destruction  Had 
Buonaparte,  like  a  ^rave  and  generous 
commander,  sustained  his  sinking 
troops  by  his  presence  to  the  last  mo- 
ment— had  he  himself  been  in  the  rear 
of  the  fugitives,  and  the  last  man  to 
pass  the  bridge,  his  order  for  blowing 
it  up  after  the  escape  of  his  army, 
would  have  required  no  justification  ; 
but  since  he  was  among  the  first  to 
escape — since  his  disregard  of  conse- 
quences became  apparent  only  after  he 
had  saved  himself — since  on  this,  as  oa 
many  other  occasions,  he  sacrificed  his 
soldiers  to  the  most  selfish  considera- 
tions, impartial  history  must  consign 
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him  to  reprobation.  The  events  of  this 
dreadfulday  must  have  gone  far  to  efface 
the  remembrance  of  all  that  was  good 
or  great  in  the  character  of  the  French 
ruler,  even  had  his  talents  and  achieve- 
ments possessed  an  unquestionable  ti- 
tle to  the  very  highest  renown. — In 
this  memorable  affair  5000  of  the  ene- 
my were  killed  on  the  spot,  as  many 
were  drowned,  and  13,000  were  taken 
prisoners,  including  a  large  proportion 
of  officers.  The  artillery-,  baguage, 
and  ammunition,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  -zreater  part 
of  the  plunder  which  the  French  had 
seized  in  the  different  Russian  cities 
was  recovered  on  this  occasion,  and 
nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete 
the  vengeance  of  Russia,  but  that  the 
author  of  all  her  miseries  should  be  se- 
cured. To  accomplish  an  object,  which 
all  Russia  now  expected  with  such 
anxiety,  Wittgenstein  dispatched  the 
general  aid-de-camp  Kutusoff  towards 
JLepel,  with  instructions  to  cross  the 
river  at  that  point,  and  move  with 
all  haste  on  the  enemy's  flank,  while 
Colonel  Tettenborn  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  Bavarians,  and  separate 
them  from  the  French  army.  In  this 
enterprise  Tettenborn  completely  suc- 
ceeded, after  an  affair  in  which  he 
took  1000  prisoners  ;  and  every  thing 
had  thus  been  done  by  Wittgenstein 
which  became  a  good  general,  who 
was  impatient  only  because  the  fatal 
device  of  the  enemy  had  prevented 
him  from  bringing  the  contest  to  a 
more  rapid  and  decisive  issue. 

The  army  under Tchichagoff,  which, 
with  the  Cossacks,  occupied  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  proceeded  to  ac- 
complish what  was  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  Wittgenstein.  The  fugi- 
tives were  pursued  with  the  most  un- 
relenting activity,  till  the  darkness  of 
night  overtook  them,  and  favoured 
their  retreat.  Buonaparte,  who  va» 
still  accompanied  by  a  iew  of  his  ge- 


nerals, too  faithful  to  his  fortunes, 
took  shelter  during  the  night  in  the 
woods  which  surround  the  village  of 
Tchatchovo.  His  soldiers  also  sought 
security  in  the  same  retreats  ;  and  be- 
fore the  morning,  he  had  contrived  to 
give  them  for  the  last  time  some  ap- 
pearance of  order,  and  to  exhibit  to 
the  Russians  a  feeble  resistance  He 
found  this  expedient  necessary  for 
the  singular  step  which  he  determi- 
ned immediately  to  take — the  entire 
abandonment  of  his  army.  He  wished 
to  place  them  once  more  betwixt  him- 
self and  the  pursuing  enemy,  that  he 
might  not  be  interrupted  in  his  flight. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the 
soldiers  could  be  prevailed  on  to  make 
any  further  exertion  ;  and  the  marshals 
were  seen  riding  along  their  ranks  stri- 
ving to  revive  their  drooping  courage, 
Oudinot  alone  could  prevail  on  his  fol- 
lowers to  engage  ;  but  this  last  effort 
of  their  courage  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Oudinot  himself  was  severely 
wounded  ;  and  his  followers  abandon- 
ed themselves  to  despair. — Buonaparte, 
meanwhile,  executed  the  plan  which 
he  had  long  formed,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  afflicting  scene,  hastily  set  off 
towards  the  frontiers.  To  this  mea- 
sure he  was  urged  partly  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation  in  Russia,  and 
partly  by  some  recent  occurrences  in 
Paris. — A  conspiracy  had  been  disco- 
vered, which,  if  it  had  been  conducted 
v.'ith  any  thing  hke  talent  or  address, 
might  have  somewhat  abridged  the 
duration  of  his  power.  But  the 
leaders  seem  to  have  been  destitute 
of  all  capacity  for  their  enterprise  ; 
and  although  they  at  first  succeeded 
in  exciting  a  slight  commotion  in  the 
capital,  they  were  speedily  arrested 
and  put  to  death.  But  the  existence 
of  such  sentiments  among  the  French 
people  was  enough  to  appal  Buona- 
parte ;  and  his  return  to  France  was 
probably  hastened  by  the  late  disco- 
veries.—To  the  honour  of  his  mar- 
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ahals,  however,  it  should  be  mention- 
ed, that  they  did  every  thing  which 
could  be  required  of  skill  and  constan- 
cy to  animate  and  sustain  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  soldiers  j  and  by 
their  good  conduct,  secured  the  re- 
treat of  their  leader.  But  all  their  ef- 
forts soon  proved  unavailing  ;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Russians  was  marked  on 
all  sides  by  the  confusion  of  their  ene- 
mies, who  were  so  completely  over- 
powered, that  they  no  longer  retreat- 
ed as  an  army,  but  dispersed  in  crowds 
to  escape  the  immediate  notice  of  their 
pursuers  — Never  surely  did  more  sig- 
nal disasters  overtake  the  army  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

Prince  KutusofF  was  no  sooner  ap- 
prised  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge 
by  which  Buonaparte  had  crossed  the 
Berezina,  and  the  impediment  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Count  Wittgen- 
stein, than  he  ordered  new  bridges  to 
be  erected  for  the  passage  of  this  ge- 
neral and  his  troops.  His  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed,  and  the  count  was 
soon  in  active  co-operation  with  the 
right  of  the  army  of  the  Danube. 
Some  parties  were  ordered  to  pass  ra- 
pidly forward,  even  beyond  Wilna ; 
to  destroy  the  bridges  as  they  advan- 
ced, and  to  intercept  the  French  ruler 
before  he  should  pass  the  Niemen. 
The  army  of  Tchichagoff,  supported 
by  the  Cossacks,  advanced  in  full  pur- 
suit ;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  was  thus  again  in  motion. 
— Those  who  do  not  reflect  that,  from 
the  time  the  French  left  Moscow,  and 
for  weeks  before,  they  had  been  with- 
out any  regular  supply  of  food  ;  that 
they  had  been  exposed  to  fatigues  al- 
most incredible  ;  compelled  to  meet 
what  they  were  even  less  able  to  sus- 
tain, the  severity  of  a  Russian  winter, 
and  assailed  at  all  points  by  an  enga- 
ged and  merciless  enemy,  will  scarcely 
give  credit  to  the  account  of  their  suf- 
ferings, on  any  authority  inferior  to 
that  of  aa  eye-witne89.     No  other 


words  than  those  of  a  spectator,  in- 
deed, could  do  any  thing  like  justice 
to  this  dreadful  scene ;  and  as  it  has 
been  described  by  a  person  who  had 
this  advantage,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
the  details  in  his  own  hardly  exaggerated 
language. — "  Though  besieged  with 
miseries,"  saysoneof the  Russian  pursu- 
ers in  a  letter  to  his  friend  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  "  and  assailed  with  all  the  fury 
ofourcannonand  our  bayonets,  itis  cer- 
tain that  nearly  40,000  of  our  merciless 
invaders  escaped  to  the  nearest  bank  of 
the  Beresiua.  But  numbers  of  the  fu- 
gitives, even  in  the  moment  in  which 
they  believed  themselves  safe,  met  their 
destruction  ;  they  plunged  in  to  gain  the 
opposite  shore,  and  met  the  death  from 
which  they  fled  in  the  cold  bed  of  the 
river,  in  the  direful  flames  which  roll- 
ed along  its  surface.  They  who  esca- 
ped the  flood  and  the  conflagration, 
were  not  more  secure,  for  all  nature 
seemed  to  fight  against  them  ;  Hea- 
ven itself  appeared  to  hurl  its  last  bolt 
against  these  sacrilegious  hordes,  by 
increasing  the  cold  to  a  degree,  that 
was  almost  intolerable  to  the  best  de- 
fended ;  but  to  those  who  had  no  co- 
vering, it  was  suffering  worse  than  the 
to;-tures  of  the  rack.  It  was  at  this 
crisis,  when  nearly  deprived  of  the 
power  of  moving,  they  abandoned 
their  guns,  baggage,  and  ammunition, 
and  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
drifting  snow,  called  on  the  blast  to 
end  their  miseries.  Then  rising  in  fran- 
tic despair,  they  ran  howling  among 
each  other,  exclaiming  aloud  against 
their  betrayer,  and  demanding  death  at 
the  hands  of  their  equally  distracted 
companions.  Thousands  of  these  poor 
wretches  were  nearly  naked  ;  few  had 
either  a  shoe,  or  boot,  or  pantaloon, 
to  protect  their  freezing  limbs.  Many 
had  endeavoured  to  shield  them  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  by  wrap- 
ping about  them  the  raw  hides  they 
had  stripped  from  the  perished  horses. 
Others  covered  their  bodies  with  old 
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matting,  canvas,  women's  clothes, 
priests'  vestments,  or  any  other  thing 
that  might  assist  in  sheltering  their 
emaciated  persons  from  the  piercing 
wind,  and  a  frost  that  seemed  to  cut  into 
their  souls  Happy  was  he  who  had 
been  so  lucky  as  to  have  purloined 
from  the  countryman  his  winter  sheep- 
skin, or  saved  a  pelisse  from  the  gene- 
ral pillage.  Officers  and  men  were  in 
the  same  condition.  The  wretched 
fragments  which  decency  would  still 
wrap  round  them,  were  tattered  into  a 
hundred  shreds,  but  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season  there  was  no 
shelter.  Thousands  became  benumbed 
and  stupified  ;  many  dropped  in  si- 
lence into  the  grasp  of  death  ;  others 
tnoved  on  their  gradually  freezing  bo- 
dies, bewailing  their  fate,  and  cursing 
the  name  of  him  who  had  brought 
them  into  such  depths  of  unimaginable 
suffering.  Every  corps  and  every  rank 
of  officers  partook  of  the  general  dis- 
tress. The  guards  even,  the  proud 
favourites  of  their  proud  chief,  were 
alike  the  sport  of  the  angry  elements  ; 
were  alike  exposed  to  nakedness  and 
privation.  Their  gay  caparisons  were 
changed  into  loathsome  rags  ;  and,  a 
prey  to  ev(?ry  evil  of  squalid  wretch- 
edness, to  hunger,  an^  to  cold,  they 
dropped  down  dead  in  heaps,  groan- 
ing out  the  reproaches  their  tongues 
were  too  feeble  to  utter.  Defence 
was  now  totally  out  of  the  question. 
Fhght,  not  escape,  was  their  object ; 
for  none  p(4ssessed  within  himself  suffi- 
cient strength  to  preserve  him  in  ex 
istence  for  many  hours.  It  was  not 
life  they  sought,  but  relief  from  the 
agonies  of  fear.  An  undeflnable  ter- 
ror struck  the  soul  of  the  famished 
wretch,  who,  stretched  on  the  chill- 
ing snow,  called  fervently  on  death  to 
release  him  from  his  misery.  Even  in 
this  state  let  but  the  cry  of  the  Cos- 
sacks be  sounded  in  his  ear,  and  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  rouse  him  to 
temporary  energy  ;  a  thousand  would 


partake  his  agony,and  suddenly  spread- 
ing in  flight,  they  would  every  where 
darken  the  snow  with  their  flying  sha- 
dows, and  fill  the  air  with  their  de- 
spairing shrieks.  In  this  state  some 
thousands  would  be  made  prisoners,  by 
a  horde  of  perhaps  no  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Cossacks.  The  road  along  which 
this  ruined  army  moved  was  rough 
with  their  dead,  who,  heaped  on  each 
other,  shewed  through  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  snow  their  grisly  and  dis- 
figured visages,  their  perishing  and 
dismembered  bodies,  and  all  the  horrid 
variety  of  deaths  inflicted  by  want  and 
pain  and  the  sword.  Every  bivouaCf 
at  the.dawn  of  morning,  resembled  ra- 
ther the  place  of  a  sanguinary  conflict 
than  that  of  rest.  Cold  and  fatigue 
benumbed  many  into  their  last  repose  ; 
but  scarcely  did  the  hand  of  death 
close  their  eyes  before  they  were  des- 
poiled ;  nay,  even  while  breathing,  their 
companions  seiz.d  on  their  expiring 
bodies,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
ragged  coverings  to  defend  themselves. 
— Vast  are  the  circles  of  the  dead  they 
leave  behind  them  in  their  dismal  night 
watches,  and  when  they  proceed  in  the 
morning,  there  is  nothing  before  them 
but  a  similar  fate  ;  and,  desperate  with 
cold,  they  set  every  house  and  town 
on  fire  in  their  way,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate with  the  heat  the  pangs  which 
rack  their  joints.  But  the  expe- 
dient is  fraught  with  new  sufferings. 
Hundreds  hasten  to  the  blazing  scene 
to  enjoy  a  few  minutes  warmth,  but 
not  having  strength  to  retire  with  suf- 
ficient speed  from  the  influence  of  the 
flames  when  they  become  outrageous, 
they  fall  a  prey  to  their  fury,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  burning  houses  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  expiring  remains  of 
their  htlpless  consumers.  Many  of 
those  who  escape  immediate  destruc- 
tion from  the  fire,  seared  by  its  flames, 
biackc-ned  in  part  by  the  smoke,  other- 
wise pale  as  the  snow  itself,  range 
themselves    like  a   horde  of  ghastly 
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spectres   upon  the  lifeless  bodies   of 
their  countrymen,  and  there  remain  in 
motionless  apathy,  till  the  benumbing 
hand  of  death    stretches  by  degrees 
over  their  vitals,  and  they  fall  amid 
the  icy  and  scorched  corpses  of  their 
comrades.    Numbers  having  their  feet 
frozen  and  half -mortified,  were  reduced 
to  a  situation  of  complete  helpless- 
ness,  and  being  left  upon  the  road, 
were  forced  to  abandon  themselves  to 
the  death  they  might  otherwise  have 
averted  tor  some  time.   In  these  days, 
now  so  cruelly  cut  off  from  their  ex- 
istence, some  succours  might  arrive ! 
The  idea  alone  seemed  to  speak  a  hope 
of  which  they  were  for  ever  to  be  de- 
prived ;  and  their  despair  broke  out  in 
cries  of  the  bitterest  anguish  ;  it  was 
a  lamentation  that  parahzed  the  hear- 
er, and  made  him  feel  the  unparalleled 
depth  of  misery  into  which  the  French 
ruler  had  plunged  his  too  confident 
followers.     Multitudes  of  these  deso- 
late fugitives  lost  their  spirits  ;  others 
were  seized  with  frenzy,  and  madden- 
ed by  the  extremes  of  pain  and  hunger. 
But  I  will  not  attempt  a  further  enu- 
meration of  the  varieties  of  human  mi- 
sery I  have  seen  ;  those  only  who  have 
witnessed  such  extreme  of  distress  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  horrors  I  have  left 
yet  untold — of  the  hideous  spectacles 
exhibited  between  the  Berezina  and 
the  Niemen,  whose  parallel  for  misery 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
world." — Such  descriptions  as  these 
might  seem  fanciful,    were  they  not 
confirmed  by  the  authentic  history  of 
this  campaign ;  by  the  fact,  as  striking 
as  it  is  unquestionable,  that,  in    the 
course  of  a  very  few  months,  betwixt 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  men 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  complication  of 
miseries  of  which  the  above  passages 
profess  to  give  an  imperfect  account. 
There  remained  but  little  to  be  done 
by  the  Russians  ;  the  grand  army  was 
now  annihilated.     When  Buonaparte 
reached  Smeymo,  he  made  his  flight 


known  to  the  world ;  he  had  before 
abandoned  his  soldiers,  and  he  now  for- 
mally appointed  Murat  to  the  command 
of  the  armies  — On  the  7th  he  reached 
Wilna,  accompanied  by  Caulaincourt, 
who  was  worthy  of  the  honour  now 
conferred  on  him. — The  Russians  did 
not  relax  the  pursuit.     Platoff,  at  the 
village  of  Orchniani,   fell   in  with   a 
small  reinforcement  advancing  under 
Loison,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.     Tcha- 
plitz,  after  destroying  what  was  still 
called  the  rear-guard  of  the   French 
armies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wil- 
na, on   the   JOth    attacked    and    car- 
ried the  suburbs  of  that  city  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  entered  it,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  French  were 
retiring.     The  enemy  had  no  leisure 
to  destroy  any  thing,  and  his  whole 
stores  and  ammunition  fell   into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.-Strong  detach- 
ments of  Cossacks  and  hght  troops 
were  spread  along  the  shores  of  the 
Niemen,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Mac- 
donald,  and  to  ensure  the  destruction 
of  his  army. — On  the  11th  December, 
Tchichagoff  addressed  a  report  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wilna,  in  which  he  esti- 
thnated  the  loss  of  the  enemy  from  the 
date  of  his  passing  the  Bercsina  down- 
wards, at  no  less  than  30,000  men. — 
On  the    12th,    the   head-quarters    of 
Prince  KutusofF  were  established  in 
the  capital  of  Russian  Poland. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  this  event- 
ful campaign,  in  which  a  greater  num- 
ber of  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 
than  had  ever  been  before  crov/ded 
together  within  so  short  a  space. 
Never  surely  was  enterprise  more  dis- 
astrous than  that  of  the  French  ty- 
rant against  Russia;  never  were  per- 
severing virtue  and  patriotism  crown- 
ed with  so  signal  a  triumph,  as  upon 
this  memorable  occasion.  Of  an  army 
consisting  of  more  than  400,000  men, 
finely  appointed,  an^^  commanded  by 
the  most  distinguished  captains  of  the 
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age,  not  more  than  ,50,000,  including  Such  was  the   awful  retribution  by 
the  Austrian  auxiliaries,  ever  re-cross-  which  it  pleased  Heaven  to  chastise  a 
ed  the   Russian  frontiers ;  while  the  cruel  and  profligate  ambition,  that  da- 
revenge  of  an  insulted  people  was  gra-  red  to  meditate  the  slavery  of  the  hu-* . 
tified  to  the  utmost  by  the  unparallel-  man  race. 
ed  sufferings  of  their  ruthless  foes. 
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Capture  of  Java. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary ^ 
Tuesday i  Jan.  21. 

Downing-Street,  Jan.  20, 1812. 
Capt.  Harris,  commanding  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Sir  Francis  Drake,  arrived 
last  night  at  Lord  Liverpool's  office 
with  a  dispatch,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  : — 

Batavia,  Sept.  29, 1811. 

Sir, — I  had  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  in  my  dispatch  of  the  1st  instant, 
that  the  conquest  of  Java  was  at  that 
time  substantially  accomplished  by  the 
glorious  and  decisive  victory  of  the  20th 
of  August. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  your  ex- 
cellency the  realization  of  those  views, 
by  the  actual  surrender  of  the  island 
and  its  dependencies  by  a  capitulation 
concluded  between  their  excellencies 
Lieut.. General  Sir  Samuel  Auchmu- 
ty  and  General  Jansens,  on  the  18th 
of  September. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  re- 
port which  the  commander-in-chief  has 
addressed  to  me,  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  army  subsequent  to  the  26th  of 
August,  with  its  enclosures. 

Your  excellency  will  observe  with  sa- 
tisfaction, from  these  documents,  that 
the  final  pacification  of  the  island  has 
been  hastened  by  fresh  examples  of  the 
same  spirit,  decision,  and  judgment, 


which  have  marked  the  measures  xA 
his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  of  the  same  gallantry  which  has 
characterised  the  troops  since  the  hour 
of  their  disembarkation  on  this  coast. 

The  commander-in-chief  will  sail  in 
a  few  days  for  India  ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  embarjk 
on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Modeste, 
for  Bengal,  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be»  &c. 

(Signed)  MiNT(V' 

To  his  Excellency  R.  T.  Farquhar,  <i* 
Esq.  &c.  Isle  of  France. 

Modeste,  off  Samarang,  Sept.  21,  1811. ' 
My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  your  lordship  a  continua- 
tion of  the  report  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  lay  before  you,  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  army  under  my  command. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  intel- 
ligence of  General  Jansens' retreat  from 
Bugtenzorg  by  an  eastern  route,  and 
the  occupation  of  that  post  by  our 
troops,  I  placed  a  force,  consisting  of 
the  3d  battalion  of  Bengal  volunteers, 
and  a  detachment  of  artillery  with  two 
guns,  under  the  order  of  Col.  Wood, 
and  directed  his  embarkation,  in  com- 
munication with  Rear-Admiral  Stop- 
ford,  who  ordered  three  frigates  on 
this  service,  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
pying the  fort  of  Cheribon.  Trans- 
ports were  at  the  same  time  put  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  a  force,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  detachment  of  the  royal, 
and  a  company  of  Bengal  artillery,  a 
troop  of  his  majesty's  22d  dragoons, 
his  majesty's  14th  and  78th  regiments 
of  foot,  the  4th  battalion  of  Bengal 
volunteer  Sepoys,  the  Madras  pioneers, 
and  a  small  ordnance  equipment,  with 
which  it  was  my  intention  to  embark, 
and  accompanying  Rear- Admiral  Stop- 
ford  with  the  squadron,  for  the  attack 
of  Sourabaya  and  Fort  Louis,  towards 
•which  place  it  was  supposed  the  enemy 
had  retired. 

A  large  part  of  his  majesty's  14th 
regiment,  the  royal  artillery,  and  six 
field.pieces,  were,  by  the  kindness  of 
Rear-Admiral  Stopford,  received  on 
board  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  and 
they,  with  the  transports,  sailed  as  they 
could  be  got  ready  for  sea,  with  orders 
to  rendezvous  off  the  point  of  Sidayo, 
near  the  western  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour of  Sourabaya.  I  embarked  on 
the  4th  of  September  ;  and  early  in 
the  morning  on  the  5th,  sailed  to  join 
the  troops  in  his  majesty's  ship  Mo- 
deste,  which  the  admiral,  in  attention 
to  my  convenience,  had  allotted  for 
my  accommodation. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  when  on 
the  point  of  Indermayo,  I  learned  from 
an  express-boat  which  had  been  board- 
ed by  Commodore  Broughton,  that 
Cheribon  was  in  possession  of  the  fri- 
gates detached  on  that  service,  having 
separated  from  the  transport  on  board 
of  which  all  their  troops  but  the  com- 
modore had  embarked.  Captain  Bea- 
ver, the  senior  officer  of  the  squadron, 
had  landed  the  seamen  and  marines,  and 
occupied  the  fort,  which  surrendered 
to  his  summons  in  time  to  make  a  pri- 
soner of  Brigadier  Jamelle,  while  pass- 
ing on  his  route  from  Bugtenzorg,  with 
many  other  officers  and  troops.  Let- 
ters intercepted  on  this  occasion  from 
General  Jansens,  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  collect  his  remaining  force  near 
Samarang,  and  to  retire  on  Solo.  This 
intelligence  determined  me  to  sail  for 


Cheribon,  where  I  arrived  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7  th  of  September ;  and  find- 
ing that  no  troops  had  yet  arrived,  that 
a  detachment  of  seamen  and  marines 
had  marched  inland  on  the  Bugtenzorg 
road,  and  been  successful  in  securing 
great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  from 
thencc;  and  gaining  possession,  on  terms 
of  capitulation,  of  the  post  of  Carong 
Sambong  on  that  route,  I  sent  imme- 
diate orders  for  the  march  of  reinforce- 
ments from  the  district  of  Batavia.  The 
cavalry,  half  of  the  horse  artillery,  and 
the  detachment  of  his  majesty's  89th 
regiment  from,  Bugtenzorg,  were  de- 
sired to  join  me  at  Samarang,  by  the 
route  of  Cheribon,  and  the  light  infan- 
try volunteer  battalion  was  ordered  to 
embark  at  Batavia  for  the  same  place. 

I  obtained  from  Captain  Beaver,  of 
his  majesty's  ship  Nisus,  the  dispatch 
of  vessels  in  every  direction,  to  meet 
the  straggling  transports  on  their  route 
to  Sourabaya,  and  direct  them  all  to 
rendezvous  at  Samarang ;  addressing 
a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Admiral  Stop- 
ford,  to  Commodore  Broughton,  and 
all  the  captains  of  his  majesty's  ships, 
requesting  them  to  give  similar  orders, 
I  sailed  the  same  evening  in  the  Mo- 
deste,  and,  after  meeting  the  Windham 
transport,  and  ordering  her  with  the 
3d  volunteer  battalion  to  Cheribon,  di- 
rected my  course  to  Samarang.  I  ar- 
rived there  on  the  9th,  and  was  short- 
ly afterwards  joined  by  Rear-Admiral 
Stopford,  the  commodore,  and  a  few 
transports,  having  on  board  a  part  of 
his  majesty's  14th  regiment,  half  the 
78th,  the  artillery  detachments,  siy. 
field-pieces,  and  the  detachment  of 
pioneers. 

To  ascertain  the  fact  of  General 
Jansens'  presence,  and  feel  how  far 
the  capture  of  General  Jamelle  and 
the  troops  from  Bugtenzorg  might 
have  changed  his  plan,  I  repeated  to 
him  on  the  10th,  in  concert  with  the 
admiral,  an  invitation  to  surrender  the 
i&land  oa  terms  of  capitulation ;  and 
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Captain  Elliott  and  Colonel  Agnew 
were  charged  with  the  communication. 
They  saw  the  general,— received  his 
reply, — ascertained  that  he  had  still 
with  him  at  least  a  numerous  staff, — 
and  that  he  professed  a  determination 
to  persevere  in  the  contest.  The  small 
force  with  me  did  not  admit  of  my  at- 
tempting to  assault  the  place,  while  it 
was  supposed  to  be  thus  occupied;  but 
an  attack  was  made  that  night  by  the 
boats  of  the  squadron,  on  several  gun- 
vessel&of  the  enemy  moored  across  the 
entranceof  the  riversleadingto  the  town 
end  ;  the  precipitation  with  which  they 
were  abandoned,  gave  a  character  of 
probability  to  accounts  which  reached 
us  from  fishermen  and  others,  that  the 

feneral  was  occupied  in  withdrawing 
is  troops  to  the  interior,  and  had  for- 
tified a  position  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  road  towards  Solo  or  Soercarta, 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  of  Java. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  as  no 
Other  troops  had  arrived,  it  was  de- 
termined to  attack  the  town  :  a  sum- 
mons was  first  sent  to  the  command- 
ant, and  it  appeared,  that  the  enemy 
had  (as  at  Batavia)  evacuated  the 
place,  leaving  it  to  be  surrendered  by 
the  commander  of  the  burghers.  It 
was  that  night  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment under  Colonel  Gibbs  ;  and  all 
the  troops  I  could  collect  were  landed 
on  the  following  day. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  retired  to  a  strong  position,  about 
six  miles  distance  on  the  Solo  road, 
carrying  with  him  all  the  chief  civil, 
as  well  as  military  officers  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  that  he  was  busied  in  com- 
pleting batteries  and  intrenchments  in 
a  pass  of  the  hills,  where  he  had  col- 
lected the  residue  of  his  regular  troops, 
some  cannon,  and  a  force,  including  the 
auxiliary  troops  of  the  native  princes, 
exceeding  eight  hundred  men,  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  commanded  by 
many  European  of&cers  of  rank. 

As  any  check  of  the  attempts  of 


our  troops  at  this  important  period 
might  have  been  productive  of  the 
worst  effects,  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  wait  the  hourly  expected  arrival 
of  a  larger  force  ;  but  after  two  days 
passed  at  Samarang  without  their  ap- 
pearance, I  resolved  to  risk  an  attack 
with  the  slender  means  at  my  disposal, 
rather  than  to  give  the  enemy  confi- 
dence by  a  longer  delay,  or  afford  them 
time  to  complete  their  works,  which 
were  said  to  be  still  imperfect. 

For  these  reasons,  on  the  evening 
of  the  14fth,  I  had  directed  prepara- 
tions to  be  made  for  an  attack  on  the 
following  day,  when  intelligence  arri- 
ved that  the  Windham  had  sailed  for 
Cheribon  with  some  troops,  and  seve- 
ral vessels  were  seen  in  the  offing ;  I 
therefore  countermanded  the  orders, 
in  the  expectation  of  succours }  but 
the  admiral,  anxious,  on  account  of 
the  approaching  unfavourable  season, 
to  secure  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  ships, 
sailed  in  the  morning,  with  two  ships 
of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  to  attack 
Fort  Louis,  and,  if  successful,  to  oc- 
cupy the  harbour  of  Sourabaya. 

The  Windham  alone  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  even  the 
very  slender  reinforcement  which  she 
brought  was,  situated  as  we  were,  of 
great  importance,  and  it  enabled  me 
to  withdraw  all  the  European  garrison 
from  the  fort  of  Samarang,  and  to  add 
a  company  of  sepoys  to  the  field  force, 
which,  thus  strengthened,  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  one  hundred  infan- 
try, and  the  necessary  artillery  to  marj 
four  six-pounders,  with  some  pioneers. 

I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  assume 
the  direct  command  of  so  small  a  de- 
tachment :  1  confided  it  to  Colonel 
Gibbs,  of  hie  majesty's  59th  regiment, 
proceeding,  however,  with  the  troops, 
that  I  might  be  at  hand  to  profit  by 
any  fortunate  result  of  the  attack. 

Experience  had  warranted  my  re- 
posing the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
valour  and  discipline  wi  the  troops  1 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  command, 
and  taught  me  to  appreciate  those 
which  the  enemy  could  oppose  to 
them.  Many  of  the  fugitives  from 
Gomelius  were  in  their  ranks,  and  the 
rest  of  their  forces  were  strongly  im- 
pressed, by  their  exaggerated  accounts, 
with  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  impetuosity  of  our  troops.  I  did 
not,  therefore,  feel  apprehension  of  any 
unfortunate  result  from  attacking  the 
enemy  with  numbers  so  very  dispro- 
portionate ;  but  from  our  total  want 
of  cavalry,  I  did  not  expect  to  derive 
from  it  any  very  decisive  advantage, 
beyond  that  of  dnving  them  from^  the 
position  they  had  chosen. 
•  The  small  party  of  cavalry,  of  which 
I  had  been  disappointed  by  the  absence 
of  the  transports  which  conveyed  them, 
would  have  been  invaluable  ;  much  of 
the  enemy's  force  was  mounted,  and 
they  had  some  horse  artillery,  while 
not  even  the  horses  of  my  staff"  were 
arrived,  and  our  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition were  to  be  moved  by  hand  by 
the  lascars  and  pioneers,  who  for  this 
purpose  were  attached  to  the  field- 
pieces.  • 

Colonel  Gibbs  marched  at  two  o'- 
clock on  the  morning  of  the  16th  from 
Samarang,  and  after  ascending  some 
steep  hills,  at  the  distance  of  near  six 
miles,  the  fires  of  the  enemy  appeared 
a  little  before  the  dawn  of  day  extend- 
ing along  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
crossed  our  front  at  Jattee  Allee,  and 
over  part  of  which  the  road  was  cut ; 
the  doubtful  hght,  and  great  height  of 
the  hill  they  occupied,  made  the  posi- 
tion appear  at  fir»t  most  formidable. 
It  was  resolved  to  attack  it  immedi- 
ately ;  and  as  the  leading  division  or 
advance  of  the  detachments  moved  for- 
ward to  turn  the  enemy's  left,  a  fire 
was  opened  on  them  from  many  guns 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
various  positions  on  its  face,  which 
completely  commanded  the  road  ; 
these  were  answered  by  our  field-pie- 
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ces  as  they  came  up,  with  the  effect, 
though  fired  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  with  great  elevation,  of  con- 
fusing the  enemy's  artillery  in  direct- 
ing their  fire,  from  which  a  very  tri- 
fling loss  was  sustained.  Their  flank 
was  turned  with  little  difficulty  but 
what  arose  from  the  extreme  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent ;  and  after  a  short 
but  ineff^ectual  attempt  to  stop,  by  the 
fire  of  some  guns  advantageously  post- 
ed across  a  deep  ravine,  the  advance 
of  the  hody  of  our  detachment,  the 
enemy  abandoned  the  greatest  part  of 
their  artillery,  and  were  seen  in  great 
numbers,  and  in  great  confusion,  in 
full  retreat. 

Our  want  of  cavalry  to  follow  the 
fugitives  writh  speed,  the  steepness  of 
the  road,  and  the  necessity  for  remo- 
ving chevaux  de  frise  with  which  the 
passage  was  obstructed,  gave  time  for 
the  escape  of  the  enemy,  while  ouf 
troops,  exhausted  by  their  exertions, 
were  recovering  their  breath. 

It  was  evident  that  their  army  was 
completely  disunited  ;  several  officers, 
some  of  them  of  rank,  were  taken  ; 
their  native  allies,  panic-struck,  had 
abandoned  their  officers,  and  only  a  few 
pieces  of  horse  artillery  remained  of 
their  field  ordnance.  With  these  they 
attempted  to  cover  their  retreat,  pur- 
sued by  Colonel  Gibbs,  who,  with  the 
detachment,  passed  several  incomplete 
and  abandoned  batteries  ;  and  at  noon, 
and  after  twelve  miles  march  over  a 
rugged  country,  approached  the  vil- 
lage of  Oonarang,  in  which,  and  in  the 
small  fort  beyond  it,  the  enemy  appear- 
ed to  have  halted,  and  collected  in  ir- 
regular masses.  Small  cannon  from 
the  fort  and  village  opened  on  the  line 
as  it  advanced.  Our  field-pieces  were 
brought  up  to  a  commanding  station, 
and  by  their  fire  covered  the  formation 
of  the  troops,  who,  led  by  Colonel 
Gibbs,  were  advancing  to  assault  the 
fort,  when  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  j  alarmed  by  our  fire,  they  were 
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seen  to  abandon  it  and  its  vicinity  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  some 
light jruai  with  much  ammunition  and 
provisions  in  the  village,  where  they 
had  broken  the  bridge  to  impede  pur- 
suit ;  the  road  beyond  it  was  covered 
with  the  caps,  clothing,  and  military 
equipments  of  their  troops,  who  seem- 
ed  to  have  been  completely  routed  and 
dispersed. 

A  number  of  officers  made  prisoners 
confirmed  this  belief ;  our  troops  had 
however  marched  so  far,  that  they  were 
unequal  to  a  longer  pursuit,  and  were 
quartered  in  the  fort  and  the  barracks 
which  the  enemy  had  quitted. 

Early  in  the  night  Brigadier  Win- 
kleman,  with  some  other  officers,  came 
into  my  quarters  with  a  flag  of  truce 
from  General  Jansens,  who  was  stated 
to  be  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of  my 
position,  Solatiga,  on  the  road  to  Solo  j 
the  brigadier  was  charged  to  request 
an  armistice,  that  the  governor-gene- 
ral  might  communicate  with  your  lord- 
ship on  terms  of  capitulation.  He  was 
informed  by  my  directipn,  that  he  must 
treat  with  me,  and  that  without  delay  ; 
I,  however,  consented,  in  consideration 
of  the  distance  of  his  position,  to 
grant,  for  the  express  purpose  of  capi- 
tulation, an  armistice  of  twenty-four 
hours,  to  commence  from  six  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  and  limited 
in  its  effect  to  the  forces  present. 
With  this  answer  Brigadier  Winkle- 
man  returned,  accepting  the  armistice 
proposed. 

1  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  general 
sentiments  of  Rear- Admiral  Stopford, 
regarding  the  object  on  which  our 
joint  services  were  employed,  from  the 
unreserved  communication  I  had  held 
with  him.  He  had  sailed  for  Soura- 
baya  with  the  declared  intention  of  at- 
tacking Fort  Louis,  and  of  returning 
to  his  station  when  the  service  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  he  was  most  anxious 
for  its  speedy  termination,  as  he  had 
informed  me,  he  did  not  think  ships 


would  be  safe  on  the  northern  coasts 
of  Java  after  the  -tth  of  October,  un- 
less Sourabaya  was  in  our  possession. 
AH  these  considerations  were  strong 
in  my  mind  against  the  delay  of  a  re- 
ference to  him  ;  and  confident  that  the 
important  object  of  obtaining  for  Great 
Britain  an  immediate  surrender  of  the 
island  ought  not  to  be  impeded  or  de- 
layed by  any  point  n»erely  of  form,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  act  individually,  and 
on  my  sole  responsibility,  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  state.  I  had  also  cause  to 
fear,  if  the  favourable  moment  was  al- 
lowed to  pass,  that  the  allies  of  the 
enemy  might  recover  from  their  panic, 
that  Grcneral  Jansens  might  learn  the 
small  amount  of  our  force,  that  he 
might  again  collect  his  troops  and  re- 
tire  on  Solo,  where,  profiting  by  the 
period  of  approaching  rains,  he  might 
prolong  the  contest ;  and  though  I 
could  not  doubt  its  ultimate  success,  a 
war  in  the  interior  would  have  embar- 
rassed our  arrangements,  and  have  in- 
volved the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  inex- 
tricable confusion. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Commandeur  de  Kock, 
brigadier  and  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
French  army  on  Java,  arrived  at  Oona- 
rang,  with  powers  from  General  Jan- 
sens to  treat  of  a  capitulation,  which  I 
authorised  Colonel  Agnew,  the  adju 
tant-general  of  the  forces,  to  discuss 
with  him  on  my  part  :  the  result  was 
the  signature  by  them  of  the  articles  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose,  No.  1, 
with  which  General  de  Kock  returned 
in  the  afternoon  to  obtain  General  Jan- 
sens' approval. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  Brigadier  Winkleman  arri- 
ved  at  my  quarters  from  General  Jan- 
sens, who  declined  to  sign  the  articles 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  adverting 
particularly  to  those  which  concerned 
the  debts  of  the  government  to  indivi- 
duals. He  requested  that  I  wonld 
meet  the  general  half-way,  or  stated 
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that  he  would,  if  preferred,  come  to 
my  quarters  at  Oonarang,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussion  or  explanation  of 
those  articles. 

As  the  situation  in  which  it  is  evi- 
dent he  stood  deprived  him  of  all  claim 
to  those  terms  of  capitulation  which, 
had  he  profited  by  the  former  invita- 
tions made  while  he  still  possessed  the 
means  of  defence,  he  might  perhaps 
have  obtained,  and  as  my  situation 
■with  a  force  unequal  to  prosecute  ope- 
rations further  in  the  interior  would 
not  admit  of  delay,  I  assumed  a  firm 
tone;  anddesiring  General  Winkleman 
to  be  informed  that  personal  respect 
for  the  character  of  General  Jan  sens 
had  alone  induced  me  to  grant  any 
t'crms  to  his  army,  announced  to  him 
that  the  armistice  would  cease  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  the  troops  march 
forward  at  the  same  time. 

Colonel  Agnew  gave  orders  for  this^ 
purpose  in  his  presence  ;  and  informed 
him,  that  if  General  Jansens  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  capitulating  now 
offered  to  escape,  by  not  accepting  the 
terms  already  prepared,  no  other  could 
be  offered.  Brigadier  Winkleman  re- 
turned with,  all  speed  to  General  Jan- 
sens, and  Colonel  Gibbs  marched  with 
his  detachments  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
road  to  Sohgata,  where,  after  advan- 
cing about  five  miles,  he  was  met  by 
Brigadier  Winkleman,  bearing  the  ca- 
pitulation confirmed  by  the  signature 
of  General  Jansens,  and  accompanied 
by  a  letter,  No.  2,  which  atrongly 
marked  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings  at 
being  compelled,  by  the  desertion  of 
his  aJlies,  and  the  destructioa  of  his 
army,  to  adopt  this  measure. 

The  detachment  counter-marched 
immediately,  and  after  sending  a  com- 
pany (at  the  request  ©f  Brigadier 
Winkleman)  to  secure  the  guns  m  the 
post  of  Soligata,  moved  back  to  Oona- 
rang, whence  on  the  evening  I  return- 
ed to  Samaraug,  just  before  General 
Jansens  had  announced  his  intention  of 


joining  me  at  the  former  place.  The 
general,  with  great  part  of  his  officers, 
also  reached  Samarang  that  night ;  I 
visited  him  on  the  following  day,  and 
arranged  for  the  equipment  of  a  trans- 
port to  convey  him  to  Batavia  with 
his  suite,  on  which  they  embarked  this 
morning. 

I  have  dispatched  Colonel  Gibbs  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  division  of 
Sourabaya,  to  which  I  have  allotted' 
his  majesty's  78th  regiment,  the  4th 
volunteer  battalion,  the  light  infantry 
battalion,  and  the  royal  artillery ;   I 
have  sent  a  small  detachment  under 
Major  Yule,  of  the  20th  Bengal  regi- 
ment, an  officer  on  whose  conduct  I. 
have  much  reliance,  to  accompany  the 
Prince  of  Samanap  and  his  force  to 
the  island  of  Madura,  where  I  have 
directed  the  major  to  assume  command^ 
subject  to  the  general  control  of  Colo- 
nel Gibbs  ;  he  has  been  instructed  to 
occupy  the  small  forts  of  Joanna  and 
Rambang  on  his  route,  and  I  have  di- 
rected that  of  Jiapara  to  be  occupied 
from  Samarang.    Idiamayo  and  Paca- 
longa  have  been  garrisoned  by  troops 
from  Cheribon.     In   mentioning  the 
Prince  of  Samanap,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  him  not  to  report,  that,  prior  to  my 
march  from  Samarang,  to  attack  the 
enemy,  he  sent  to  ask  my  orders,  be- 
ing, with  two  thousand  of  his  people^ 
wfthin  a  short  distance  at  Damak.  He 
visited  me  on  my  return  to  Samarang, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  the 
protection  and  friendship  of  the  British* 
nation. 

As  Colonel  Wood  requested  per- 
mission to  relinquish  the  command"  of 
Samarang,  and  return  to  Bengal,  I 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wat- 
son, of  his  majesty's  Hth  regiment,  to 
relieve  him  in  the  command.  The 
H-th  regiment,  a  small  detachment  of 
artillery,  and  part  of  the  3d  volunteer 
battalion,  have  been  stationed  at  Sa- 
marang, and  will  shortly,  I  trust,  be 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  detach' 
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tnents  of  the  horse-artillery,  cavalry, 
and  89th  regiment. 

I  have  detached  Captain  Robinson, 
your  lordship's  aid- de-camp,  v^ith  a 
9mall  escort,  to  the  courts  of  Solo  and 
D'Jogocarta,  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
me  to  the  emperor  and  sultan,  and  an- 
nounce the  change  that  has  taken 
place  ;  I  have  also  called  upon  the  re- 
sidents at  their  courts,  Van  Braam  and 
Englehard,  to  continue,  agreeably  to 
the  capitulation,  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  in  behalf  of  the  British  go- 
Tcrnmenty  and  to  secure  carefully  the 
public  property  of  the  late  government, 
placed  in  the  territories  of  the  respec- 
tive princes  at  whose  court  they  reside. 

I  have  also  required  the  other  pub- 
Kc  functionaries  of  the  late  government 
to  continue  in  the  temporary  exercise  of 
their  functions,  which  hitherto  I  have 
found  no  instance  of  their  declining  to 
perform. 

It  will  be  necessary  soon  to  arrange 
for  the  guard  of  honour  attached  to 
the  emperor  and  sultan  of  the  troops 
of  the  European  government  of  Java, 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  forts  at 
their  capital,  and  on  the  Hues  of  com- 
munication to  and  between  these :  but 
this  will  be  easily  arranged  when  the 
troops  ordered  to  Samarang  shall  have 
arrived,  and  the  report  of  Captain  Ro- 
binson shall  have  warranted  a  judg- 
ment of  the  strength  of  these  detach- 
ments. 

I  embarked  this  morning  in  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Modeste  for  Batavia,  and 
shall  have  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  lordship's  personal  commands, 
and  discussing  with  you  the  several  mi- 
litary arrangements  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  for  the  security  of 
the  island  of  Java  and  its  dependencies, 
previous  to  my  return  to  Madras, 
which  it  is  my  wish  to  do  without  delay. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  S.  Auchmuty, 

Lieut. -Gen. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Minto, 
Governor-General,  &c. 


The  articles  of  capitulation  follow, 
with  various  of&cial  returns,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  naval  force  under 
Rear-Admiral  Stopford. 


Defence  of  Tariffa. — London  Ga- 
zette,  Jan.  25. 

Tarifia,  Dec,  24. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report, 
that,  on  the  20th  instant,  the  enemy 
invested  this  town  with  from  4  to 
5,000  infantry,  and  from  2  to  300  ca- 
valry. As.  it  was  not  advisable  to 
fight  so  superior  a  force,  I  resisted 
him  for  an  hour  with  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  Spanish  and  British  piquet* 
of  the  garrison,  reinforced  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  95th,  and  two  six-  pounder 
field-guns  of  Captain  Hughes's  bri- 
gade. The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
considerable.  On  the  21  st,  Captain 
Wren,  of  the  11th,  destroyed,  with 
his  company,  a  small  piquet  of  the 
enemy.  The  32d,  I  made  a  sortie  at 
the  request  of  General  Copons,  and  ia 
conjunction  with  his  troops,  with  the 
intention  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  by  inducing  him  to  shew 
his  columns.  His  light  troops  suffer- 
ed considerably  from  our  shells.  The 
enemy  is  now  making  his  approaches 
at  a  long  musket-shot  from  the  town  j 
but  the  ground  so  completely  com- 
mands us,  and  is  so  favourable  to  him^ 
that  our  small  guns  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  him.  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Skerrett, 

Colonel. 
To  Major-General  Cooke,  &c. 

TarifFa,  Dec.  30. 
Sir,— In  my  last  I  had  the  honour 
to  state,  that  the  enemy  had  invested 
this  town  on  the  20th  instant ;  since 
which  period  he  has  rapidly  carried  on 
a  regular  parallel  and  approach  against 
the  wall  oi  the  town,  which  I  consider 
as  doing  much  honour  to  the  garrison.. 
I  have  several  times  found  it  necessary 
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to  drive  back  the  enemy's  advance, 
and  to  interrupt  his  works,  in  which 
we  have  met  with  a  slight  loss ;  and 
the  enemy,  from  being  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  few  small  guns  we  possess 
on  the  towers,  has  suffered  considera 
biy  It  was  only  on  these  occasions 
that  we  materially  annoyed  the  ene- 
my :  for  the  wall  of  the  town  is  so 
completely  commanded,  that,  in  a  few 
hours'  work,  he  has  every  where  much 
better  covt  r  than  ourselves.  The  ene- 
my yesterday  opened  his  fire  at  half- 
past  ten,  and  continued  to  batter  in 
breach  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards, 
with  four  French  16- pounders  on  the 
east  wall,  near  the  Retiro  gate,  and 
four  howitzers  and  other  smaller  pieces 
playing  on  the  island  and  causeway. 
He  continued  a  constant  fire  until 
night,  the  first  and  each  shot  passing 
through  the  wall,  and  through  some 
houses  in  the  rear  6{  it.  Before  night 
a  practicable  breach  was  effected.  He 
this  day  continued  to  widen  the  breach, 
and,  I  imagine,  will  not  attempt  the 
assault  until  it  is  extended  to  the  tower 
on  each  flank  (a  space  of  about  forty 
yards)  I  have  traversed  the  streets, 
and  have  taken  the  only  measure  by 
which  there  is  a  chance  of  preserving 
the  place — that  of  defending  the 
houses.  The  enemy's  force  employed 
in  the  siege  is  stated  at  10,000  ;  pro 
bably  this  is  in  some  degree  exaggera- 
ted. A  constant  fire  of  musketry  is 
interchanged.  I  have  particularly  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  service  of  Lieu- 
tenant Guanter,  deputy- assistant  quar- 
ter-master-general, a  very  intelligent 
and  brave  officer,  who  is  severely 
wounded.  Enclosed  is  a  return  of 
killed  and  wounded  since  my  last. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Skerrett, 

Colonel. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary/. 

Downing-Street,- Jan.  28. 

Captain  O'Donoghue,  acting  aid- 
de-camp  to  Colonel  Skerrett,  has  arri- 
ved this  morning  at  Lord  Liverpool's 
ofiice,  with  dispatches  from  Major-Gc- 
neral  Cooke,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies : 

My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  congratu- 
late your  lordship  upon  the  complete 
f  ail  ure  of  the  enemy 's  expedition  against 
Tariffa,  and  refer  you  to  the  enclosed 
copy  of  my  letter  to  General  Lord 
Wellington,  conveying  Colonel  Sker- 
rett's  reports  of  the  French  having 
been  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  assault- 
ing the  breach  which  they  had  effect- 
ed in  the  wall,  and  of  their  having  re- 
treated on  the  night  of  the  4th,  leaving 
their  heavy  artillery  and  a  quantity  of 
stores  on  the  ground. 

Your  lordship  will  see  that  Colonel 
Skerrett,  and  the  brave  troops  under  his 
command,  have  thoroughly  done  their 
duty.  He  has  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  effectual  co-operation  of  the  Spa- 
nish troops  under  General  Copons, 
who,  in  his  report,  gives  his  full  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Sker- 
rett, and  the  British  troops  under  his 
orders,  upon  this,  as  he  has  done  upon 
former  occasions  during  the  last  three 
months. 

Captain  O'Donoghue,  of  the  4)7th 
regiment,  acting  aid-de-camp  to  Colo- 
nel Skerrett,  has  charge  of  this  dis- 
patch, and  will  give  your  lordship  any 
details  relative  to  the  late  events  at  Ta- 
riffa. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  G.  Cooke, 

Major- General. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  &c. 

Cadiz,  Jan.  10. 
My  Lord, — I  last  night  received  a 
dispatch  from  Colonel  Skerrett,  da- 
ted the  let  instant,  of  which  I  have  the 
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honour  to  transmit  a  copy,  reporting 
the  defeat  of  a  strong  column  of  the 
enemy  on  the  day  before,  in  an  assault 
of  the  breach  which  they  had  made  in 
the  wall  of  TarifFa.  I  received  at  the 
same  time  intelligence  from  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Campbell,  that  the 
French  had  broke  up  from  before  the 
place  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  leaving 
their  artillery,  &c.  and  retiring  by  a 
pass  of  La  Pena,  under  the  fire  of  the 
navy.  I  have  this  morning  received 
Colonel  Skerret's  report  or  that  most 
satisfactory  event  by  his  aid-de-camp, 
Captain  O'Donoghue,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  your  lordship  to  copies  of 
them. 

I  have,  &c. 
George  Cooke,  Maj.-Gen. 
Gen.  Lord  Vise.  Wellington,  &c. 

TarifFa,  Jan.  1. 

Sir, — In  my  last  I  had  the  honour  to 
state,  that  the  enemy  commenced  to 
batter  in  breach  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  since  which  period,  until  yester- 
day, he  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon 
onthebreach,  and  of  shellsonthe  'own, 
causeway,  and  island.  At  eight  o'- 
clock on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  Dec. 
a  strong  column  was  seen  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  the  breach  ;  our  musketry 
several  times  checked  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  firm  front  and  intrepid  behaviour  of 
the  troops,  in  less  than  an  hour,  gained 
a  complete  victory.  The  most  bold  of 
the  enemy  fell  near  the  foot  of  the 
breach,  and  the  mass  of  the  column 
made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

The  situation  of  the  enemy's  wound- 
ed, with  which  the  ground  was  covered 
between  his  battery  and  our  fire,  where 
they  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
induced  me,  from  motives  of  compas- 
sion, to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce  to  carry 
them  off.  Some  were  brought  into  the 
place  over  the  breach  ;  but  from  the 
extreme  difficulty  attending  this  I  al- 
lowed the  enemy  to  carry  the  remain- 
der awav.    General  Laval,  the  French 


commander-in-chief,  expressed  his  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  conduct  of  the 
British  and  Spanish  nations  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  the  most  feeHng  and  grateful 
terms.  We  have  made  prisoners,  ten 
officers,  and  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  ; 
the  enemy's  loss  has  been  very  severe. 
The  column  that  attacked  the  breach 
was  two  thousand  men,  composed  of 
all  the  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs  of  the 
army.  The  enemy  invested  this  town 
on  the  20th  of  December,  since  which 
period,  one  thousand  British  and  seven 
or  eight  hundred  Spanish  troops,  with 
only  a  defence  of  a  wall,  which  appears 
to  have  been  built  as  a  defence  against 
archery,  and  before  the  use  of  gunpow- 
der, have  resisted  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  regular  battering 
train  of  artillery,  and  have  at  last  de- 
feated and  repulsed  them.  The  wall 
of  the  town  has  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  being  commanded  within 
half  musket-shot,  and  flanked  or  taken 
in  reverse  in  almost  every  part. 

The  conduct  of  all  the  troops  has 
been  admirable,  and  that  of  Lieutenant-, 
Colonel  Gough,  and  the  2d  battalion 
of  the  87  th  regiment,  exceeds  all  praise. 
Equal  credit  is  due  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble exertions  of  Captain  Smith's  royal 
engineers,  to  whom  much  of  our  suc- 
cess is  due.  I  have  on  all  occasions 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from 
the  military  experience  and  the  great 
.exertions  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord 
Proby,  second  in  command. 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  two 
officers  killed  :  Lieutenant  Longley, 
royal  engineers,  and  Lieutenant  Hall, 
47th  regiment.         I  have  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Skerrett, 

Colonel. 
To  Major-General  Cooke,  &c.  &c. 

Return  of  hilled,  tvoiinded,  and  misS' 
ing  in  the  action  at  Tariffd  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1811. 
Royal  Engineers — 1  lieutenant  kill- 
ed. 
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2d  Battalion  47th  regiment — 1  lieu* 
tenant,  1  rank  and  file,  killed ;  1  lieu- 
tenant, 2  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

2d  battalion  87th  regiment — 5  rank 
and  file  killed  ;  1  lieutenant,  1  ensign, 
21  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

2d  battalion  95th  regiment — 1  rank 
and  file  killed  ;  1  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed. 

Total — 2  officers,  7  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  3  officers,  24  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

Names  of  officers  hilled  and  iuounded. 

Royal  Engineers.— —Lieutenant 
Longley,  killed. 

2d  Battalion  47th  regiment — Lieu- 
tenant Hall,  killed  ;  Lieutenant  Hill, 
slightly  wounded. 

2d  battalion  87th  regiment — Lieu- 
tenant M.  Carroll  and  Ensign  Waller, 
slightly  wounded. 

(Signed)  T.  Bunbury, 

Brigade-Major. 

TarifFa,  Jan,  5. 

Sir, — in  my  letter  of  the  1st  in- 
stant, I  had  the  honour  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  our  proceedings  here, 
and  of  our  victory  at  the  breach.  Since 
that  period  the  enemy  has  kept  up  a 
partial  fire,  and  the  breach  was  yester- 
day completely  open  for  the  space  of 
25  or  30  yards. 

From  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
last  night,  1  was  induced  to  suppose  he 
intended  another  assault,  and  the  gar- 
rison waited  in  eager  expectation  to 
give  him  another  proof  of  British  va- 
lour. To  our  astonishment,  this  morn- 
ing at  daylight,  the  columns  of  the 
enemy  were  already  at  a  distance,  ha- 
ving' taken  advantage  of  a  dark  and 
stormy  night  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, leaving  in  our  possession  all  his 
artillery,  aramunition,  stores,  &c.  &c. 
I  immediately  ordered  Major  Brand, 
with  a  part  of  the  47th  regiment,  to 
follow  the  enemy  j  he  took  possession 


of  his  artillery,  waggons,  and  a  quanti- 
ty of  stores,  time  enough  to  save  them 
from  the  flames,  the  enemy  having  set 
fire  to  them.  We  have  made  some 
prisoners.  From  the  number  of  dead 
found  upon  the  ground  the  enemy  oc- 
cupied, his  loss  on  the  whole  must  have 
been  very  great.  Marshal  Victor  was 
present  in  the  French  camp,  to  give  or- 
ders for  the  retreat. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  greatest  ef- 
fort the  French  are  capable  of  making 
frustrated  by  eighteen  hundred  British 
and  Spanish  troops,  with  only  the  de- 
fence of  a  paltry  wall ;  and  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  commanded  by  a 
marshal  of  France,  retreating  from 
tht  m  silently  in  the  night,  after  having 
been  repulsed  and  defeated,  leaving  be- 
hind all  their  artillery  and  stores,  col- 
lected at  a  great  expence,  and  by  im- 
mense exertions. 

I  enclose  a  return  of  artillery  and 
stores  taken  from  the  enemy.  The 
unremitting  vigilance  and  exertion,  the 
zeal  and  intrepidity,  of  every  individu- 
al of  this  garrison  is  above  praise. 

I  have  the  honour  to  dispatch  this 
by  my  acting  aid-de-camp,  Captain 
O'Donoghue,  of  the  4?th  regiment, 
who  is  in  possession  of  every  informa- 
tion relative  to  my  proceedings  at  this 
place,  an  officer  of  great  merit  and  con- 
siderable length  of  service. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Set. 
(Signed)       J.  B.  Skerrett, 
Colonel. 


Siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — Lo7t- 
don  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  5,  1812. 

Dovirning  Street,  Feb.  4. 
Major  the  Honourable  A.  Gordon 
has  arrived  this  evefting  at  Lord  Li- 
verpool's office  with  a  dispatch,  ad- 
dressed to  his  lordship  by  General  Vis- 
count Welhngton,  dated  Galiegos, 
Jan.  20,  1812. 
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My  Lord,— I  informed  your  lord- 
ship in  my  dispatch  of  the  9th  that  T 
had  attacked  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  in 
that  of  the  15th,  of  the  progress  of 
the  operations  to  that  period  ;  and  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  that  we  took  the  place 
by  storm  yesterday  evening  after  dark. 

We  continued  from  the  1 5th  lo  the 
19th  to  complete  the  second  parallel, 
and  the  communications  with  that 
work ;  and  we  had  made  some  pro- 
gress by  sap  towards  the  crest  of  the 
glacis.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  we 
likewise  advanced  from  the  left  of  the 
first  parallel  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  towards  the  convent  of  St  Fran- 
cisco, to  a  situation  from  which  the 
walls  of  the  Fausse  Braye  and  of  the 
town  were  seen,  on  which  a  battery  of 
seven  guns  was  constructed,  and  they 
commenced  their  fire  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  in 
the  parallel  continued  their  fire  ;  and 
yesterday  evening  their  fire  had  not 
only  considerably  injured  the  defences 
of  the  place,  but  had  made  breaches  in 
the  Fausse  Braye  wall,  and  in  the  bo- 
dy of  the  place,  which  were  considered 
practicable  ;  while  the  battery  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  which  had  been  com- 
menced on  the  night  of  the  15th,  and 
had  opened  on  the  18th,  had  been 
equally  eificient  still  further  to  the  left, 
and  opposite  to  the  suburb  of  St  Fran- 
cisco. 

I  therefore  determined  to  storm  the 
place,  notwithstanding  that  the  ap- 
proaches had  not  been  brought  to  the 
crest  of  the  glacis,  and  the  counter- 
scarp of  the  ditch  was  still  entire. 
The  attack  was  accordmgly  made  yes- 
terday evening  in  five  separate  columns, 
consisting  of  the  troops  of  the  third 
and  right  divisions,  and  of  Brigadier 
General  Pack's  brigade.  The  two 
light  columns,  conducted  by  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel O'Toole,  of  the  21  Ca- 
cadoreS)  and  Major  Kidge,  of  the  5th 


regiment,  were  destined  to  protect  the 
advance  of  Major-General  M'Kinnon'a 
brigade,  forming  the  third,  to  tne  top 
of  the  breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye  wall; 
and  all  these,  being  composed  of  troopa 
of  the  third  division,  were  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant-General  Pic- 
ton. 

The  fourth  column,  consisting  of 
the  43d  and  52d  regiments,  and  part 
of  the  95th  regiment,  being  of  the  light 
division  under  tiie  direction  of  Major- 
General  Craufurd,  attacked  the  breach- 
es on  the  left,  in  front  of  the  suburb  of 
St  Francisco,  and  covered  the  left  of 
the  attack  of  the  principal  breach  by 
the  troops  of  the  third  division  ;  and 
Brigadier-General  Pack  was  destined 
with  his  brigade,  forming  the  fifth  co- 
lumn, to  make  a  false  attack  upon  the 
southern  face  of  the  fort.  Besides 
these  five  columns,  the  94th  regiment, 
belonging  to  the  third  division,  de- 
scended into  the  ditch  into  two  co- 
lumns on  the  right  of  Major-General 
M'Kinnon's  brigade,  with  a  view  to 
protect  the  descent  of  that  body  into 
the  ditch,  and  its  attack  of  the  breach 
in  the  Fausse  Braye,  against  the  ob- 
stacles which  it  was  supposed  the  ene- 
my would  construct  to  oppose  their 
progress. 

Ail  these  attacks  succeeded ;  and 
Brigadier-General  Pack  even  surpass- 
ed my  expectations,  having  converted 
his  false  attack  into  a  real  one,  and  his 
advanced  guard,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Lynch,  having  followed  the 
enemy's  troops  from  the  advanced 
works  into  the  Fausse  Braye,  where 
they  made  prisoners  of  all  opposed  to 
them. 

Major  Ridge,  of  the  2d  battalion  of 
the  5Lh  regiment,  having  escaladed  the 
Fausse  Braye  wall,  stormed  the  prin- 
cipal breach  in  the  body  of  the  place, 
together  with  the  94'th  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Camp- 
bell, which  had  moved  along  the  ditch 
at  the  same  time,  and  stormed  the 
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breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye,  both  in 
front  of  Major-General  M'Kinnon's 
brigade.  Thus  these  regiments  not 
only  effectually  covered  the  advance 
from  the  trenches  of  Major-General 
M'Kinnon's  brigade  by  their  first 
movements  and  operations,  but  they 
preceded  them  in  the  attack. 

Major-General  Craufurd,  and  Ma- 
jor-General Vandeleur,  and  the  troops 
of  the  light  division  on  the  left,  were 
likewise  very  forward  on  that  side ; 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  the  attack  commenced,  ourtroops 
were  in  possession  of,  and  formed  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  place,  each  body 
contiguous  to  the  other.  The  enemy 
then  submitted,  having  sustained  a 
considerable  loss  in  the  contest. 

Our  loss  was  also,  I  am  concerned 
to  add,  severe,  particularly  in  officers 
of  high  rank  and  estimation  in  this  ar- 
my. Major-General  M'Kinnon  was 
unfortunately  blown  up  by  the  acci- 
dental explosion  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
expense  magazines,  close  to  the  breach, 
after  he  had  gallantly  and  successfully 
led  the  troops  under  his  command  to 
the  attack.  Major-General  Craufurd 
likewise  received  a  severe  wound  while 
he  was  leading  on  the  light  division  to 
the  storm,  and  I  am  apprehensive  that 
I  shall  be  deprived  for  some  time  of 
his  assistance.  Major-General  Van- 
deleur was  likewise  wounded  in  the 
same  manner,  but  not  so  severely,  and 
he  was  able  to  continue  in  the  field.  I 
have  to  add  to  this  list,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Colbourne,  of  the  53d  regi- 
ment, and  Major  George  Napier,  who 
led  the  storming  party  of  the  light  di- 
vision, and  was  wounded  on  the  top  of 
the  breach. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to 
your  lordship  the  uniform  good  con- 
duct, spirit  of  enterprize,  and  patience 
and  perseverance  in  the  performance 
of  great  labour,  by  which  the  general 
officers,  officers,  and  troops  of  the  Ist, 
3d,  4th)  and  light  divisions,  and  Bri- 


gadier-General Pack's  brigade,  by 
whom  the  siege  was  carried  on,  have 
been  distinguished  during  the  late  ope- 
rations. Lieutenant-General  Graham 
assisted  me  in  superintending  the  con- 
duct of  the  details  of  the  siege,  besides 
performing  the  duties  of  the  general 
officer  commanding  the  first  division  ; 
and  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  sug- 
gestions and  assistance  I  received 
from  him  for  the  success  of  this  enter- 
prize. 

The  conduct  of  all  parts  of  the 
third  division,  in  the  operations  which 
they  performed  with  so  much  gallant- 
ry and  exactness  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  in  the  dark,  afford  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  abilities  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Picton  and  Major-General 
M'Kinnon,  by  whom  they  were  direct- 
ed and  led  ;  but  I  b^g  particularly  to 
draw  your  lordship's  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  O*- 
Toole  of  the  2d  Cacadores,  of  Major 
Ridge  of  the  2d.battalion  5th  foot,  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  of  the 
94th  regiment,  of  Major  Manners  of 
the  74th,  and  of  Major  Grey  of  the 
2d  battalion  5th  foot,  who  has  been 
twice  wounded  during  this  siege. 

It  is  but  justice  also  to  the  3d  divi- 
sion to  report,  that  the  men  who  per- 
formed the  sap  belonged  to  the  45th, 
74th,  and  88th  regiments,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  M*Leod  of  the 
royal  engineers,  and  Captain  Thomp- 
son of  the  74th,  Lieutenant  Beresford 
of  the  88th,  and  Lieutenant  Metcalf 
of  the  45th,  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  not  less  in  the  storm  of  the 
place,  than  they  had  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  laborious  duty  during  the 
siege. 

I  have  already  reported  in  my  letter 
of  the  9th  instant,  my  sense  of  the 
conduct  of  Major-General  Craufurd, 
and  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Colbourne, 
and  of  the  troops  of  the  light  division, 
in  the  storm  of  the  redoubt  of  St 
Francisco,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
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instant.  The  conduct  of  these  troops 
was  equally  distinguished  throughout 
the  siege,  and  in  the  storm  nothing 
could  exceed  the  gallantry  with  which 
these  brave  officers  and  troops  advan- 
ced and  accomplished  the  difficult  ope- 
ration allotted  to  them,  notwithstand- 
ing that  all  their  leaders  had  fallen. 

I  particularly  request  yooir  lord 
ship's  attention  to  the  conduct  of  Ma- 
jor-General  Craufurd,  Major-General 
Vandeleur,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bar- 
nard of  the  95th,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colbourne,  Major  Gibbs,  and  Major 
Napier  of  the  52d,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  M'Leod  of  the  43d.  The  con- 
duct of  Captain  Duffy  of  the  4f5d,  and 
that  of  Lieutenant  Gorwood  of  the 
52d  regiment,  who  was  wounded, 
have  likewise  been  particularly  report- 
ed to  me  ;  Lieutenant- Colonel  Elder, 
and  the  3d  Cacadorcs,  were  likewise 
distinguished  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Ist  Portuguese  regiment,  un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill,  and  the 
16th,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  being 
Brigadier-Gen.  Pack's  brigade,  were 
likewise  distinguished  in  the  storm, 
under  the  command  of  the  Brigadier- 
General,  who  particularly  mentions 
Major  Lynch. 

In  my  dispatch  of  the  15th,  I  re- 
ported to  your  lordship  the  attack  of 
the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  by  the 
troops  of  the  1st  division,  under  the 
direction  of  Lieut. -General  Graham, 
and  that  of  the  convent  of  St  Francis- 
co, on  the  l^th  instant,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Major-General  the  honour- 
able C.  Colville.  The  first-mentioned 
enterprise  was  performed  by  Captain 
Laroche  de  Stackenfels,  of  the  1st  line 
battalion  of  the  King's  German  legion  ; 
the  last  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Harcourt, 
with  the  40th  regiment.  This  regi- 
ment remained  from  that  time  in  the 
suburb  of  St  Francisco,  and  material- 
ly assisted  our  attack  on  that  side  of 
the  place. 

Although  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot 


of  the  troops  of  the  1st  and  4th  di- 
visions to  bring  these  operations  to 
their  successful  close,  they  distinguish- 
ed themselves  throughout  their  pro- 
gress, by  the  patience  and  perseverance 
with  which  they  performed  the  labours 
of  the  siege.  The  brigade  of  guards, 
tinder  Major  Gen.  H.  Campbell,  was 
particularly  distinguished  in  this  re- 
spect. 

I  likewise  request  your  lordship's 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Fletcher,  the  chief  engi- 
neer, and  of  Brigade- Major  Jones,  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  royal  engi- 
neers. The  ability  with  which  these 
operations  were  carried  on  exceeds  all 
praise  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
those  officers  to  your  lordship  most 
particularly. 

Major  Dickson,  of  the  royal  artil- 
lery, attached  to  the  Portuguese  ar- 
tillery, has  for  some  time  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  heavy  train  attached  to 
this  army,  and  has  conducted  the  in- 
tricate details  of  the  late  operation,  as 
he  did  those  of  the  late  sieges  of  Ba- 
dajoz,  in  the  last  summer,  much  to  my 
satisfaction.  Trie  rapid  execution  pro- 
duced by  the  well-directed  fire  kept 
up  from  our  batteries,  affords  the  best 
proof  of  the  merits  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  royal  artillery,  and  of  the 
Portuguese  artillery,  employed  on  this 
occasion.  But  I  must  particularly  men- 
tion Brigade-Majoi  May,  and  Captains 
Holcombe,  Power,  Dynely,  and  Dun- 
das,  of  the  royal  artillery  ;  and  Cap- 
tains Da  Cunha  and  Da  Corta,  and 
Lieutenant  Silva  of  the  Ist  regiment 
of  Portuguese  artillery. 

I  have  likewise  particularly  to  re- 
port to  your  lordship  the  conduct  of 
Major  Sturgeon,  of  the  royal  staff 
corps  He  constructed  and  placed 
for  us  the  bridge  over  the  Agueda, 
without  which  the  t-nterprise  could 
not  have  been  attempted  ;  and  he  af- 
terwards materially  assisted  Lieute- 
nant-General Graham  and  myself)  in 
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our  rcconnoisaance  of  the  place,  on 
which  the  plan  of  the  attack  was 
founded ;  and  he  finally  conducted 
the  2d  battalion  5th  regiment,  as  well 
as  the  2d  ca^adores,  to  their  points 
of  attack. 

The  adjutant'general,  and  the  de- 
puty quarter-master-general,  and  the 
officers  of  their  several  departments, 
gave  me  every  assistance  throughout 
this  service,  as  well  as  those  of  my 
personal  staff ;  and  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  adding,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  increa- 
sed difficulties  of  procuring  supplies 
for  the  troops,  the  whole  army  have 
been  well  supplied,  and  every  branch 
of  the  service  provided  for  during  the 
late  operations,  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Mr  Commissary-general 
Bisset,  and  the  officers  belonging  to 
his  department. 

The  Marshal  del  Campo,  Don  Car- 
los d'Espana,  and  Don  Julian  Sanchez, 
observed  the  enemy's  movements  be- 
yond the  Tormes,  during  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege ;  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  them,  and  to  the  people  of 
Castile  in  general,  for  the  assistance  I 
received  from  them.  The  latter  have 
invariably  shewn  their  detestation  of 
the  French  tyranny,  and  their  desire 
to  contribute  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  remove  it. 

I  will  hereafter  transmit  to  your 
lordship  a  detailed  account  of  what 
we  have  found  in  the  place  ;  but  I 
believe  there  are  153  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, including  the  heavy  train  be- 
longing to  the  French  army,  and  great 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores. 
We  have  the  governor,  General  Ba- 
nier,  about  seventy-eight  officers,  and 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  pri- 
soners. 

I  transmit  this  dispatch  by  my  aid- 
dc-damp,  the  honourable  Major  Gor- 
don, who  will  give  your  lordship  any 
further  details  you  may  require  ;  and 


I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  year 
protection. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Wellington. 

I  enclose  a  return  of  the  prisoners, 
and  of  the  ordrtance  which  has  been 
taken  on  this  occasion.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  collect  the  returns  of 
the  killed  and  wounded ;  I  therefore 
transmit  a  list  containing  the  names 
of  those  who  have  fallen  according  to 
the  best  information  I  could  obtain, 
and  I  will  forward  the  returns  to  your 
lordship  as  soon  as  possible. 

Gallegos,  January  22. 
My  Lord,— -I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  the  returns  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  transmit  to  your 
lordship  in  my  dispatch  of  the  20th 
instant.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Wellington. 

Return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  misS' 
ing,  qftke  army  under  the  command 
of  liii  Excellency  General  Viscount 
Wellington,  K.B.  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo, betxveen  Ihe  1 5th  and  the  19th 
days  of  January,  1812. 
Total  British  loss  between  the  15th 
and  19th  of  January,  1812. — 1  gene- 
ral staff,  5  captains,  2  lieutenants,  8 
Serjeants,  1  drummer,    113  rank  and 
file,  killed  ; — 3  general  staff,  1  lieute- 
nant-colonel, 2  majors,   19  captains, 
28  lieutenants,  5  ensigns,  2  staff,  '■1^ 
Serjeants,  5  drummers,  403  rank  and 
file,  wounded  ;  5  rank  and  file  missing. 
Total  Portuguese  loss, — 1  Serjeant, 
18  rank  and  file,  killed  ; — 1  captain, 
3  lieutenants,  1  serjeant,  91  rank  and 
file,  wounded ; — 2  rank  and  file  miss- 
ing. 

General  total, — 1  general  staff,  5 
captains,  2  lieutenants,  9  Serjeants,  1 
drummer,  131  rank  and  file,  killed  ;— - 
3  general  staff,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2 
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majors,  20  captains,  31  lieutenants,  5 
ensigns,  2  staff,  29  Serjeants,  5  drum- 
mers, 494  rank  and  file,  wounded  j — 
7  rank  and  file,  missing. 

C.  Stewart, 
Maj.-Gen.  and  Adj.-Gen. 

Actions  at  Sea. 

London  Gazette ^  March  28. 

Dispatches  have  been  received  from 
Sir  E.  Pellew,  with  the  following  in- 
closures : — 

His  Majesty's  ship  Alceste,  off 
Lissa,  Dec.  11,  1811. 

His  majesty's  ships  under  my  orders 
having  been  driven  from  their  anchor- 
age before  Lugina,  by  strong  gales, 
had  taken  shelter  in  Lissa  ;  when  the 
telegraph  on  Whitby  Hill  signalized 
three  suspicious  sail  south ;  Alceste, 
Active,  and  Unite,  were  warped  out 
of  Port  St  George,  the  moment  a 
strong  E.N.E.  wind  would  permit  ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  ult. 
off  the  south  end  of  Lissa,  I  met  with 
Lieutenant  M'Dougall,  of  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Unite,  who,  with  a  judgment 
and  zeal  which  does  him  infinite  cre- 
dit, had  put  back,  when  on  his  voyage 
to  Malta  in  a  neutral,  to  acquaint  me 
he  had  seen  three  French  frigates,  40 
miles  to  the  southward.  Every  sail 
was  carried  on  in  chace,  and  at  nine  in 
the  morning  of  the  29th  the  enemy 
were  seen  off  the  island  of  Augusta  : 
he  formed  in  line  upon  the  larboard 
tack,  and  stood  towards  us  for  a  short 
time  ;  but  finding  his  majesty's  ships 
bearing  upon  him  under  all  sail  in  close 
line  abreast,  he  bore  up  to  the  N.W. 
and  set  steering  sails.  At  eleven  the 
rear  ship  separated,  and  stood  to  the 
N.E.  ;  I  immediately  detached  the 
Unite  after  her,  (and  Captain  Cham- 
berlayne's  report  to  me  of  the  result  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose).  At  20 
minutes  after  one  p.  m.  the  Alceste 
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commenced  action  with  the  other  two, 
by  engaging  the  rear  in  passing  to  get 
at  the  commodore,  but  an  unlucky  shot 
soon  afterwards  bringing  down  our 
maintop- mast,  we  unavoidably  drop- 
ped a  little  astern  :  cheers  of  «  Vive 
I'Empereur*  resounded  from  both 
ships,  they  thought  the  day  their  own, 
not  aware  of  what  a  second  I  had  in 
my  gallant  friend  Capt.  Gordon,  who 
pushed  the  Active  up  under  every  sail, 
and  brought  the  sternmost  to  action, 
within  pistol-shot ;  the  headmost  then 
shortened  sail,  tacked,  and  stood  for 
the  Alceste,  (which,  though  disabled 
in  her  masts,  I  trust  he  experienced 
was  by  no  means  so  at  her  guns),  and 
after  a  warm  conflict  of  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  it  ended  by  the  French 
commodore  making  sail  to  the  west- 
ward, which,  from  my  crippled  state, 
I  was  unable  to  prevent,  and  the  other 
surrendering  after  being  totally  dis- 
masted and  five  feet  water  in  the  hold  ; 
she  proved  to  be  the  Pomone,  of  44? 
guns,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
1  wo  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Ro- 
samel,  who  fought  his  Ship  with  a  skill 
and  bravery  that  have  obtained  for  him 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  oppo- 
nents :  the  other  was  the  Pauline,  of 
similar  force,  commanded  by  Monsieur 
Monford,  Capitaine  de  Vaisseau,  with 
a  broad  pendant ;  they  were  from  Cor- 
fu, going  to  join  the  squadron  at  Trieste. 
The  Alceste  had  20  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Active  32,  and  Pomone  50  ;  and 
it  is  with  poignant  regret  I  inform  you 
that  Captain  Gordon  has  lost  a  leg  : 
but,  thank  God,  he  is  doing  well;  his 
merits  as  an  officer  I  need  not  dwell 
upon,  they  are  known  to  his  country  ; 
and  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
have  the  happiness  to  know  him.  His 
first  lieutenant.  Dash  wood,  lost  his  arm 
soon  after  he  was  wounded,  and  the 
ship  was  fought  by  Lieutenant  Haye 
in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upon  him  ;  his  services  before 
had  frequently  merited  and  obtained 
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the  high  approbation  and  strong  re- 
comm>  iidation  of  his  captain,  who  al- 
so speaks  in  the  warmest  praise  of  act- 
ing Lieutenant  Moriarty,  Mr  Lothian, 
master,  Lieut.  Mters,  royal  marines, 
and  every  ofBcer,  seaman,  and  marine 
under  his  command  And  though  our 
8ucct  ss  was  not  so  complr-te  as  I  trust 
it  would  have  been,  could  the  Alceste 
have  taken  up  her  intended  position 
alongside  Pauline,  instead  of  that  ship, 
from  the  fall  of  our  top  mast,  being 
enabled  to  manoeuvre  and  choose  her 
distance,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state, 
that  every  officer  and  man  here  beha- 
ved mo^t  gallantly.  I  was  most  ably 
assisted  on  ihc  quarter  deck  by  my 
fir-Jt  lieutenant,  A.  Wilson,  and  Mr 
H.  M.)ore,  master  ;  and  the  main  deck 
guns  were  admirably  directed  by  Lieu- 
tei<a::t  Jam*  ,s  Montague  and  Mr  James 
Adair,  acting  in  the  place  of  Lieute- 
nant Mickiiiali,  at  Lis-^a,  with  the  gun- 
boats. In  justice  to  two  very  deser- 
ving officers,  (Lieut.  Miller,  royal  ma- 
rines. Active,  and  Lieut.  Lloyd,  royal 
marines,  Alceste),  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  they  were  ashore  with  most 
of  their  respective  parties  at  Camesa 
Castle  and  Hoste's  Islands,  for  the 
defence  of  Lissa,  hourly  threatened 
with  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  as- 
sembled in  great  force  at  Scisina.  The 
Kiiigfissher  hove  in  sight,  and  joined 
sboi  after  the  action  ;  and  Capt.  Trit- 
ton  rendered  essential  service  by  taking 
thi  prize  m  tow.  Captain  Bligh,  of 
the  Acorn,  to  whom  i  have  entrusted 
the  t;eft;  ce  of  Li«sa  in  our  absence, 
has  had  an  an'uous  duty  to  perform  ; 
but  no  difficulties  ari-e,  when  all  are 
actuated  by  %■  al  for  his  majesty's  st-r- 
vice  ;  ai.d  the  little  t,quadron  yciu  have 
dont  me  the  hoiiour  to  entrust  nie  with, 
possess  it  in  an  eminent  dtgree.  Unite 
has  j.!8t  joined,  aft'  r  seeing  the  Per- 
tanno  into  Lissa  ;  and  Captain  Cham- 
berlayne,  with  his  usual  alacrity,  has 
rep;:ired  his  damage,  and  made  the  sig- 
nal of  being  lit  for  service  j  and  I  am 


happy  to  say,  this  ship  will  in  a  fevr 
hours  more  be  perfectly  so  also.  I  in- 
tend sending  the  Active  with  prizes 
and  prisoners  to  Malta  as  soon  at 
possible,  which,  from  the  state  of  her 
wounded  officers  and  men,  I  am  sure 
will  meet  your  approbation  Inclosed 
are  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)      Murray  Maxwell. 
To  Capt.  Rowley,  &c. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Unite, 
Nov.  29,  1811. 

Sir, — I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that  in 
obedience  to  your  signal  to  chase  this 
morning,  I  was  enabled,  by  the  supe- 
rior sailing  of  his  majesty's  ship  under 
my  command,  to  so  far  close  immedia- 
tely in  the  wake  of  the  enemy's  frigate 
at  noon,  as  to  exchange  bow  and  stern  ^ 
chasers,  but  the  very  variable  state  of 
the  weather  from  that  time,  the  wind 
veering  from  the  f^ouih  to  the  east,  and 
opr  opponent  keeping  directly  astern, 
prevented  my  getting  closer  until  near 
four  o'clock,  >vhen,  part  of  our  broad- 
side being  fired  at  him,  he  returned 
his,  and  struck  his  colours.  You  will 
judge  my  astonishment  at  her  proving 
to  be  La  Pcrsanne,  of  860  tons,  26  I 
9- pounders,  and  a  complement  of  125  ' 
men  and  65  troops,  having  on  board 
120  iron  and  a  few  brass  ordnance: 
she  was  commanded  by  Mons.  Joseph 
Endie  Stotie,  capitainne  de  frigate, 
whose  masterly  manoeuvres  and  perse- 
vering resistance  for  near  four  hours, 
reflect  great  credit  on  hini.  Our 
masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  his  gaUing  fire. 
We  have  only  one  man  wounded :  the 
enemy  two  killed,  and  four  wounded, 

The  coolness  and  steady  attention  to 
my  orders  on  the  part  of  my  first  lieu- 
tenant, Mr  W.  Crabb,  Lieutenant 
M'Dougall,  Lieutenant  Hotham,  Mr 
Gibson,  lately  promoted  for  his  gal- 
lantry on  board  the  Active,  and  the 
whole  of  the  other  officers  and  ship's 
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•otnpany,  could  be  only  equalled  by 
their  extreme  disappointment  at  disco- 
Yering,  at  the  enemy's  surrender,  we 
had  been  opposed  to  a  vessel  of  inferi- 
or force.  I  enclose  a  list  of  our  de- 
fects, and  the  name  of  the  wounded 
man —  (Thomas  Tate,  ordinary,  se- 
Terely) — I  remain,  &c. 
(Signed) 
E.  H.  Chamberlayne,  Capt. 
M.  Maxwell,  Captain  of  His 

Majesty'*  ship  Alceste,  and 

senior  officer,  &c. 

List  of  tlie  enemy's  squadron  engaged 
by  his  Maj  sty's  ships  Alceste,  c- 
tivey  and  Unite,  off  Lissa,  on  the 
29M  of  November,  1811. 
La  Pauhne,  M.  Montfort,  Captain, 
of  4'4'  guns,  322  men,  and  1100  tons ; 
escaped. 

La  Pomone,  C.  Rosamel,  Captain, 
of  ■i^  guns,  322  men,  and  1100  tons, 
taken.  Has  in  her  hold  42  iron  and 
9  brass  guns,  and  220  iron  wheels  for 
gun  carriages. 

La  Persanne,  M.  Stotie,  of  26  guns, 
190  men,  and  860  tons,  taken.  Is  a 
store  ship  of  26  nine-pound  guns 
(new)  has  about  130  iron  and  some 
brass  guns  in  her  hold. 
(Signed) 
Murray  Maxwell,  Capt. 

Admiralty  Office,  March  31. 
Copy  of  a  letter  to  Rear-Admiral 
Foley,    commander-in-chief    in    the 
Downs  : — 

His  Majesty's  sloop,  Rosario,  off 
Dieppe,  March  27. 

Sir, — It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I 
have  to  acquaint  you,  that  at  half  past 
eight,  a.  m.  Dieppe  bearing  8.  W. 
four  or  five  miles,  we  observed  an  ene- 
my's flotilla,  consisting  of  twelve  brigs 
and  one  lugger,  standing  along  shore  ; 
and  immediately  made  sail  to  cut  off 
the  leeward-most.  The  enemy,  by 
signal  from  their  commodore,  formed 


into  a  line,  and  engaged  us  severally  as 
we  passed  ;  but  upon  luffing  up  to  cut 
off  the  sternmost,  the  whole  bore  up 
to  support  her,  and  endeavour  to  close 
with  us.  Finding  them  thus  determi- 
ned to  support  each  other,  and  the 
small  force  of  the  Rosario  not  admit- 
ting my  running  the  risk  of  being  laid 
on  board  by  several  at  once,  I  bore  up 
to  a  brig  we  observed  in  the  offing 
(and  which  proved  to  be  the  Griffon) 
and  made  the  signal  for  an  enemy. 
The  moment  she  had  answered,  we 
hauled  to  the  wind,  and  at  forty  mi- 
nutes after  twelve,  began  to  harass  the 
enemy's  rear,  who  were  then  endea-, 
vouring  to  get  into  Dieppe  under  all 
sail  ;  tacked  and  wore  occasionally  to 
close,  receiving  and  returning  the  fire 
of  the  whole  line  eaqh  time  ;  at  half- 
past  one,  being  far  enough  to  wind- 
ward, run  into  the  body  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  cutting  away  the  running  rig- 
ging of  the  two  nearest,  drove  them  on 
board  each  other,  backed  the  maintop- 
sail,  and  engaged  them  within  musket 
shot  till  they  were  clear  ;  then  stood 
on  and  engaged  another,  whose  main- 
mast and  foretop-mast  soon  went  by 
the  board,  when  she  immediately  an- 
chored ;  passed  \ict%  and  drove  the 
next  in  the  line  on  shore :  two  more 
of  their  line  yet  remained  to  leeward  : 
bore  up,  and  ran  the  nearest  one  on 
board  (then  not  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  tbe  shore).  So  far 
the  Rosario  had  acted  alone,  as  the 
Griffon  had  not  yet  arrived  within 
gun-shot :  bore  ayvay  with  prize  be- 
yond range  of  the  batteries,  and  hailed 
the  Griffon  (then  passing  under  a  press 
of  sail),  to  chase  the  remaining  brig, 
and  which  service  she  performed  in  a 
very  handsome  manner,  by  running 
her  on  shore  near  St  Aubin,  under  a 
very  heavy  fire  from  the  shore  :  seeing 
no  probability  of  the  Gnffon  being 
able  to  destroy  the  brig,  made  her  sig- 
nal to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  S.  E., 
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then  anchoring  close  in  shore.     In  the 
mean  time  we  were  getting  the  priso- 
ners on  board,  jind  repairing  the  run- 
ning rigging,  which  was  much  dama- 
ged.   Captain  Trollope  having  closed 
with  the  enemy,  run  the  Griffon  in 
shore  of  one  at  anchor  nearly  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
laid  her  on  board,  cut  her  cables,  and 
stood  out,  under  the  fire  of  the  batte- 
ries, and  the  whole  of  the  other  brigs  : 
upon  passing  the  Griffon,  I  found  her 
too  much  disabled  to  immediately  make 
wil  again  to  the  attack,  but  being  de- 
termined to  have   another,   (and   al- 
though we  had  nearly  as  many  prison- 
ers as  our  own  sloop's  company,)  I 
run  the  dismasted  one  on  board,  which 
we  found  the  enemy  had  deserted,  hut 
this  circumstance  the  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  our  being  enabled  pre- 
viously to  discover,  at  which  time  the 
remaining  seven  of  the  flotilla  were  un- 
der weigh,  getting  into  Dieppe  har- 
bour. I  must  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
very  able  assistance   I  received  from 
the  exertions  of  my  first  lieutenant, 
Mr  James  Shaw,  in  boarding  the  ene- 
my, and  during  the  whole  of  the  day 
in  the  arduous  task  of  working  the 
ship  while  engaging  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  of  the  other  officers  and 
ship's  company  was  such  as  to  merit 
my  warmest  approbation.     We  have 
only  one  petty  officer  and  four  men 
wounded  ;  the  officer  is  Mr  Jonathan 
Widdicome  Dyer,  midshipman,  whose 
•unremitted  exertions  during  the  action, 
and  activity  in  boarding,  (when  he  re- 
ceived the  wound),  together  with  his 
general  good  conduct,  renders  it  my 
duty  to  recommend  him. 

The  flotilla  is  the  fourteenth  divisi- 
on, commanded  by  Monsieur  Sarue, 
eapitaine  de  vaisseau,  and  commandant 
de  division  ;  sailed  from  Boulogne  at 
ten  p.  m.  the  26th  instant,  and  intend- 
ed going  to  Cherbourg:  each  brig 
has  three  long  brass  twenty-four  poun- 


ders, and  an  8-inch  brass  howitzer, 
with  a  complement  of  fifty  men.  When 
I  consider  this  flotilla,  united  to  batte- 
ries keeping  up  a  conssant  fire  of  both 
shot  and  shells,  and  the  very  small  force 
we  had,  I  trust  the  having  taken  three, 
run  two  on  shore,  and  much  damaged 
the  others,  will  shew  our  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  and  meet  your  appro- 
bation. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
B.  Harvey,  Commander. 
Rear-Admiral  Foley,  &c. 


Siege  of  Badajoz. 
London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Downing-Street,  April  24. 
Captain  Canning,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  the  Earl  of  WcUington,  arri- 
ved last  night  at  this  office,  bringing 
dispatches,  addressed  by  his  lordship 
to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts  or  copies. 

Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  Earl 

of  IVellington,  dated  Camp  before 

Badajoz,  April  3. 

We  opened  our  fire  on  the  31st  of 
March  from  26  pieces  of  cannon,  in 
the  second  parallel,  to  breach  the  faca . 
of  the  bastion  at  the  south-east  angl6 
of  the  fort  called  La  Trinidad ;  and 
the  flank  of  the  bastion  by  which  the 
face  is  defended  called  Santa  Maria. 
The  fire  upon  these  has  continued  since 
with  great  effect. 

The  enemy  made  a  sortie  on  the 
night  of  the  29th,  upon  the  troops  of 
General  Hamilton's  division,  which 
invest  the  place  oa  the  right  of  the 
Guadiana,  but  were  immediately  dri- 
ven in  with  loss.  We  lost  no  men  on 
this  occasion. 

The  movements  of  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral Sir  T.  Graham  and  of  Lieute- 
nant-General  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  have 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  by  the  dif- 
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ferent  roads  towards  Cordova,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  body  of  infan- 
try and  cavalry,  which  remained  at  Za- 
lamea  de  la  Serena,  in  front  of  Belalca- 
zer. 

Marshal  Soult  broke  up  in  front  of 
Cadiz  on  the  23d  and  24th,  and  has 
marched  upon  Seville  with  all  the 
troops  which  were  there,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  tho'tisand  men. 

I  understand  that  he  was  to  march 
from  Seville  again  on  the  30th  or  31st. 
I  have  not  heard  from  Castile  since 
the  30th  ultimo.  One  division  of  the 
army  of  Portugal,  which  had  been  in 
the  province  of  Avila,  had  on  that  day 
arrived  at  Guadapero,  within  two 
leagues  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  Marshal  Marmont 
was  on  his  march  with  other  troops 
from  the  side  of  Salamanca. 

The  river  Agueda  was  not  fordable 
for  troops  on  the  30th. 

Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  Earl  of 

IVetlington,  dated  Camp  before  Ba- 

dajoZf  April  7. 
i  My  Lord, — My  dispatch  of  the  3d 
instant  will  have  apprised  your  lordship 
of  the  state  of  the  operations  against 
Badajoz  to  that  date,  which  were 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  night  of  the 
6th,  by  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
storm. 

The  fire  continued  diiring  the  4th 
and  5th  against  the  face  of  the  bastion 
of  La  Trinidad,  and  the  flank  of  the 
bastion  of  Santa  Maria  ;  and  on  the 
4th,  in  the  morning,  weopened  another 
battery  of  six  guns,  in  the  second  pa- 
rallel, against  the  shoulder  of  the  rave- 
lin of  St  Roque,  and  the  wall  in  its 
gorge. 

Practicable  breaches  were  effected 
in  the  bastions  above-mentioned,  in  the 
evening  of  the  5th  ;  but  as  I  had  ob- 
served that  the  enemy  had  entrenched 
the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad,  and  the 
most  formidable  preparations  were  ma- 


king for  the  defence  as  well  of  the 
breach  in  that  hastioM,  as  of  that  in 
the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  I  determi- 
ned to  delay  the  attack  for  another 
day,  and  to  turn  all  the  guns  in  the 
batteries  in  the  second  parallel  on  the 
curtain  of  La  Trinidad,  in  hopes  that 
by  effecting  a  third  breach,  the  troops 
would  be  enabled  to  turn  the  enemy's 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  other  two, 
the  attack  of  which  would  besides  be 
connected  by  the  troops  destined  to 
attack  the  breach  in  the  curtain. 

This  breach  was  effected  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th,  and  the  fire  of  the 
face  of  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria  and 
of  the  flank  of  the  bastion  of  La  Tri- 
nidad being  overcome,  I  determined 
to  attack  the  place  that  night. 

I  had  kept  in  reserve,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  camp,  the  5th  divi- 
sion, under  Lieutenant-General  Leith, 
which  had  left  Castile  only  in  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  and  had  but  lately  arri- 
ved in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I 
brought  them  up  on  that  evening. 

The  plan  for  the  attack  was,  that 
Lieutenant-General  Picton  should  at- 
tack the  castle  at  Badajoz  by  escalade 
with  the  3d  division  ;   and  a  detach- 
ment from  the  guard  in  the  trenches, 
furnished  that  evening  by  the  4th  di- 
vision, under  Major  Wilson  of  the  48th 
regiment,  should  attack  the  ravelin  of 
St    Roque  upon  his  left ;  while  the 
4th  division,  under  the  Hon.  Major- 
General  Colvillc,  and  the  light  division 
under    Lieutenant-Colonel    Bernard, 
should  attack  the  breaches  in  the  bas- 
tions of  La  Trinidad  and  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria, and  in  the  curtain  by  which  they 
are  connected.    The  5th  division  were 
to  occupy  the  ground  which  the  4th 
and  light  divisions  had  occupied  during 
the    srege,     and    Lieutenant-General 
Leith  was  to  make  a  false  attack  upon 
the  outwork  called  Pardeleras,  and  an- 
other on  the  works  of  the  fort  towards 
the  Guadiana,  with  the  left  brigade  o€ 
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the  division,  uiidef  Major-General 
Walker,  which  he  was  to  turn  into  a 
real  attack,  if  circumstances  should 
prove  favourable  :  and  Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Power,  who  invested  the  place 
with  his  Portugueze  brigade  on  the 
right  of  the  Guadiana,  was  directed  to 
make  false  attacks  on  the  tete-du-pont, 
the  fort  St  Christoval,  and  the  new 
redoubt  called  Moncceur. 

The  attack  was  accordingly  made 
at  ten  at  night,  Lieutenant-General 
Picton  preceding,  by  a  few  minutes, 
the  attack  by  the  remainder  of  the 
troops. 

Major-General  Kempt  led  this  at- 
tack, which  went  out  from  the  right 
of  the  first  parallel ;  he  was  unfortu- 
nately wounded  in  crossing  the  river 
Rivellas  below  the  inundation ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
the  castle  was  carried  by  escalade,  and 
the  3d  division  established  in  it  at  about 
half- past  eleven. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Major 
Wilson,  of  the  48th  regiment,  carried 
the  ravelin  of  St  Roque  by  the  gorge, 
•with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
men  of  the  guard  in  the  trenches,  and, 
■with  the  assistance  of  Major  Squire, 
of  the  engineers,  established  himself 
.  within  that  work. 

The  ^th  and  light  divisions  moved 
to  the  attack  from  the  camp,  along  the 
left  of  the  river  Rivellas,  and  of  the 
inundation.  They  were  not  perceived 
by  the  enemy  till  they  reached  the  co- 
vered way,  and  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  two  divisions  descended  without 
difficulty  into  the  ditch,  protected  by 
the  tire  of  the  parties  stationed  on  the 
glacis  for  that  purpose  ;  and  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault  of  the  breaches, 
led  by  their  gallant  officers,  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity  ;  but  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  obstacles  prepated  by  the 
enemy  at  the  top  and  behind  the 
breaches,  aad  so  determined  their  re- 


sistance, that  our  troops  could  not  es* 
tablish  themselves  ^within  the  place* 
Many  brave  officers  end  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded  by  explosions  at  the 
top  of  the  breaches  ;  others  who  suc- 
ceeded to  them  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  having  found  it  impossible  to  pe- 
netrate the  obstacles  which  the  enemy 
had  prepared  to  impede  their  progress. 
These  attempts  were  repeated  till  after 
twelve  at  night,  when,  finding  that 
success  was  not  to  be  attained,  and 
that  Lieutenant-General  Picton  was 
estabhshed  in  the  castle,  I  ordered  that 
the  ith  Snd  light  divisions  might  retire 
to  the  ground  on  which  they  had  first 
assembled  for  the  attack. 

In  the  mean  time  Major-General 
Leith  had  pushed  forward  Major-Ge- 
neral Walker's  brigade  on  the  left, 
supported  by  the  38th  regiment  under 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Nugent,  and  the 
15th  Portuguese  regiment  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel De  Regoa;  and  he  had 
made  a  false  attack  upon  the  Pardele- 
ras  with  the  8th  Cagadores  under  Ma- 
jor Hill.  Major-General  Walker 
forced  the  barrier  on  the  road  of  Oli- 
venca,  and  entered  the  covered  way  on 
the  left  of  the  bastion  of  St  Vicente, 
close  to  the  Guadiana.  He  there  de- 
scended into  the  ditch,  and  escaladed 
the  face  of  the  bastion  of  St  Vicente. 

Lieutenant-General  Leith  support- 
ed this  attack  by  the  38th  regiment 
and  the  15th  Portuguese  regiment; 
and  our  troops  being  thus  established 
in  the  castle  which  commands  all  the 
works  of  the  town  and  in  the  town, 
and  the  4'th  and  light  divisions  being 
formed  again  for  the  attack  of  the 
breaches,  all  resistance  ceased  j  and  at 
day-hght  in  the  morning,  the  gover- 
nor, General  Philippon,  who  had  reti- 
red to  fort  St  Chribtoval,  surrendered, 
together  with  General  Veilande,  and 
all  the  staff  and  the  whole  garrison. 

I  have  not  got  accurate  reports  of 
the  strength  of  the  garrison,  or  of  the 
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number  of  the  prisoners  }  but  General 
Philippon  has  informed  me,  that  it 
consisted  of  five  thousand  men  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  of  which 
twelve  hundred  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed during  the  operations,  besides  those 
lost  in  the  assault  of  the  place.  There 
Were  five  French  battalions,  besides 
two  of  the  regiments  of  Hesse  D'Arm- 
stadt,  and  the  artillery,  engineers,  &c. ; 
and  I  understand  there  are  four  thou- 
sand prisoners. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  expressions 
of  mine  can  convey  to  your  lordship 
the  sense  which  I  entertain  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  officers  and  troops  upon 
this  occasion. 

The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  will 
shew  that  the  general  officers,  the  staff 
attached  to  them,  the  commanding, 
and  other  officers  of  regiments,  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  attacks 
which  they  severally  directed,  and  set 
the  example  of  gallantry  which  was  so 
well  followed  by  their  men. 

The  duties  in  the  trenches  were  con- 
ducted successively  by  the  Hon.  Ma- 
jor-General  Colville,  Major-General 
Bowes,  and  Major-General  Kempt, 
under  the  superintendance  of  Lieute- 
nant General  Picton.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  all  these  officers  du 
ring  the  course  of  the  operations,  and 
they  all  distinguished  themselves,  and 
were  all  wounded  in  the  assault  I 
am  particularly  obliged  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Picton,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  arranged  the  attack  of  the 
castle,  and  for  that  in  which  he  sup- 
ported the  attack,  and  established  his 
troops  in  that  important  post. 

Marshal  Sir  WiUiam  Beresford  as- 
sisted me  in  conducting  the  details  of 
this  siege,  and  I  am  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  cordial  assistance  which  I 
received  from  bim,  as  well  during  its 
progress,  asin  the  last  operation,  which 
brought  it  to  a  termination. 
Lieutenant-General  Leith's  arrange- 


ments for  the  false  attack  upon  the 
Pardeleras,  and  th^t  under  Major  Ge- 
neral Walker,  were  likewise  most  ju- 
dicious; and  he  availed  hm-self  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  to  push 
forward  and  support  the  attack  uuder 
Major-Geueral  Walker,  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  him.  The  gal- 
lantry and  conduct  of  Major-General 
Walker,  who  was  also  wounded,  and. 
that  of  the  officers  and  troops  under 
his  command,  were  highly  conspicu- 
ous. 

The  arrangements  made  by  Major- 
General  Colville  for  the  attack  by  the 
4th  division,  were  Very  judicious,  and 
he  led  them  to  the  attack  in  the  most 
gallant  manner. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence,  on 
account  of  sickness,  of  Major  Geaeral 
Vandeleur  and  «Jolohel  Beckwith, 
Lieut. -Col.  Barnard  commanded  the 
light  division  in  the  assault,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  not  less  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  itiade  the  arrangements 
for  that  operation,  than  by  his  person- 
al gallantry  in  its  execution. 

I  have  also  to  mention  Major-Gene- 
ral Harvey,  of  the  Portuguese  service, 
commanding  a  brigade  in  the  'I'th  divi- 
sion, and  Brigadier  General  Chample- 
mond,  commanding  the  Portuguese 
brigade  in  the  3d  division,  as  highly 
distinguished.  Brigadier  Gen.  Har- 
vey was  wounded  in  the  storm. 

Your  lordship  will  see,  in  the  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  a  list  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments.  In 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Leod,  of  the 
43d  reg.ment,  who  was  killed  in  the 
breach,  his  majesty  has  sustained  the 
loss  of  an  officer  who  was  an  ornament 
to  his  profession,  and  was  capable  of 
rendering  the  most  importatit  services 
to  his  country.  I  must  likewise  men- 
tion Lieutenant  Colonel  Gibbs  of  the 
52d  regiment,  who  was  wounded,  and 
Major  O'Hara  of  the  95th,  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  the  breach  ;  Lieuie- 
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nant-Colonel  Elder  of  the  3d,  and  Ma- 
jor Algeo  of  the  1st  Ca^adores. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Harcourt,  of  the 
40th,  hkewise  wounded,  was  highly 
distinguished,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blakeneyof  the  royal  fusileers,  Knight 
of  the  27th,  Erskine  of  the  48th,  and 
Captain  Leaky,  who  commanded  the 
23d  regiment.  Lieutenant- Colonel  El- 
lis  having  been  wounded  during  the 
previous  operations  of  the  siege. 

la  the  5th  division  I  must  mention 
Major  Hill,  of  the  8th  Ca9adores,  who 
directed  the  false  attack  upon  the  fort 
Pardeleras.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
men  to  behave  better  than  these  did. 
I  must  likewise  mention  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brook  of  the  4'th  regiment, 
the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carlton 
of  the  44th,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grey,  of  the  30th,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately killed.  The  2d  battalion  of  the 
S8th,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nu- 
gent, and  the  15th  Portuguese  regi- 
ment under  Colonel  De  Regoa,  like- 
wise performed  their  part  in  a  very  ex- 
emplary manner. 

The  officers  and  troops  in  the  3d 
division  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  usual  in  these  operations.  Lieute- 
nant-General  Picton  has  reported  to 
me  particularly  the  conduct  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Williams  of  the  60th, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ridge  of  the  5th, 
who  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
assault  of  the  castle  ;  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Forbes  of  the  45th  regiment. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Fitzgerald  of  the 
60th,  Lieutenant-Colonels  Trench  and 
Manners  of  the  74th  regiment,  Major 
Carr,  of  the  83d,  and  the  Hon.  Major 
Pakenham,  assistant-adjutant-general 
to  the  3d  division. 

He  has  likewise  particularly  report- 
ed the  good  conduct  of  Colonel  Camp- 
bell of  the  94th,  commanding  the  Hon. 
Major-Generai  Colville's  brigade  du- 
ring his  absence  in  command  of  the 
4th  division,  whose  conduct  I  have  so 
frequently  had  occasion  to  report  to 


your  lordship.  The  officers  and  mcH 
of  the  corps  of  engineers  and  artillery 
were  equally  distinguished  during  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  and  in  its  close. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fletcher  continued 
to  direct  the  works  Tnotwithstandrng 
that  he  was  wounded  m  the  sortie  made 
by  the  enemy  on  the  19th  of  March), 
which  were  carried  on  by  Major  Squire 
and  Major  Burgoyne,  under  his  direc- 
tions. The  former  established  the  de- 
tachments under  Major  Wilson  in  the 
ravehn  of  St  Roqueon  the  night  of  the 
storm  ;  the  latter  attended  the  attack 
of  the  3d  division  on  the  castle.  I 
have  likewise  to  report  the  good  con- 
duct of  Major  Jones,  Capt.  Nicholas, 
and  Capt.  Williams  of  the  royal  en- 
gineers. 

Major  Dickson  conducted  the  de- 
tails of  the  artillery  service  during  this 
siege,  as  well  as  upon  former  occasions, 
under  the  general  superintendance  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Framingham,  who, 
since  the  absence  of  Major- General 
Borthwick,  has  commanded  the  artil- 
lery with  this  army.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently applaud  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  British  and  Portugueze 
artillery  during  this  siege,  particularly 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Robe,  who  open- 
ed the  breaching  batteries.  Majors 
May  and  Holcombe,  Captain  Gardner 
and  Lieutenant  Bouchier,  of  the  royal 
artillery  ;  Captain  De  Rettberg,  of  the 
King's  German  artillery ;  and  Major 
Tulloh,  of  the  Portuguese. 

Adverting  to  the  extent  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  ordnance  department  during 
this  siege,  to  the  difficulty  of  weather. 
Sec.  with  which  Major  Dickson  had 
to  contend,  I  must  mention  him  most 
particularly  to  your  lordship. 

The  officers  of  the  adjutant  and 
quarter-master-general's  departments 
rendered  me  every  assistance  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  those  of  my  per- 
sonal staff;  and  I  have  to  add,  that  I 
have  received  reports  from  the  general 
officers  commanding  divisions,  of  the 
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assistance  they  received  from  the  offi- 
cers of  those  departments  attached  to 
them,  the  greatest  number  of  whom 
and  of  their  personal  stafFare  wounded. 

In  a  former  dispatch,  1  reported  to 
your  lordship  the  difficulties  with 
which  I  had  to  contend,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  province  of  Alentego  to  perform 
their  duty,  and  supply  the  army  with 
means  of  transport ;  these  difficulties 
have  continued  to  exist ;  but  I  must 
do  General  Victoria,  the  governor  of 
Elvas,  the  justice  to  report,  that  he 
and  the  troops  under  his  command, 
have  made  every  exertion,  and  have 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
contribute  to  our  success. 

Marshal  Soult  left  Seville  on  the  1st 
instant  with  all  the  troops  which  he 
could  collect  in  Andalusia ;  and  he 
was  in  communication  with  the  troops 
which  had  retired  from  Estremadura, 
under  General  Drouet,  on  the  3d,  and 
he  arrived  at  Llerena  on  the  4th.  I  had 
intended  to  collect  the  enemy  in  pro- 
portion as  Marshal  Soult  should  ad- 
vance ;  and  I  requested  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to  retire 
gradually,  while  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  should  do  the  same 
from  Don  Benito  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Guadiana. 

I  do  not  think  it  certain  that  Mar. 
shal  Soult  has  made  any  decided  move- 
ment from  Llerena  since  the  ^th,  al- 
though he  has  patroled  forward  with 
snriall  detachments  of  cavalry,  and  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  infantry  have 
been  at  Usagre. 

None  of  the  army  of  Portugal  have 
moved  to  join  him. 

According  to  the  last  reports  which 
I  have  received  to  the  4th  instant  on 
the  frontiers  of  Castile,  it  appears  that 
Marshal  Marmont  had  established  a 
body  of  troops  between  the  Agueda 
and  the  Coa,  and  he  had  reconnoitred 
Almeida  on  the  3d.  Brigadier- Gene- 
ral Trant's  division  of  militia  had  arri- 


ved on  the  Coa,  and  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Wilson's  division  was  following 
with  the  cavalry,  and  Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral the  Conde  D'Amarante  was  on 
his  march,  with  a  part  of  the  corps 
under  his  command,  towards  the  Dou- 
ro. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  returns 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  from  the 
31st  of  March,  and  in  the  assault  of 
Badajoz,  and  a  return  of  the  ordnance, 
small  arms,  and  ammunition  found  in 
the  place  ;  I  will  send  returns  of  provi- 
sions by  the  next  dispatch. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 
your  lordship  by  my  aid-de-camp. 
Captain  Canning  ;  whom  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  your  protection.  He 
has  likewise  the  colours  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  colours  of  the  Hesse  D'Arm- 
stadt  regiment,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. The  French  battalions  in  the 
garrison  had  no  eagles. 

(Signed)    Wellington. 

Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  Earl  of 

Wellington^  dated  Camp  at  Bada- 
joZy  April  8. 

My  Lord, — It  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure to  inform  your  lordship  that  our 
numerous  wounded  officers  and  soldiers 
are  doing  well. 

I  have  had  great  reason  to  be  satis- 
ed  with  the  attention  paid  to  them  by 
Mr  M'Gregor,  the  inspector-general 
of  hospitals,  and  the  medical  gentle- 
men under  his  direction  ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  loss  to  the  service,  upon  this 
occasion,  will  not  eventually  be  great. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Wellington. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  &c. 

Return  of  killed,  tuounded,  and  missincr^ 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of 
his  Excellency  General  Arthur  Earl 
of  IVellington,  K.  B.  at  the  Siege 
of  Badajoz. 
British  loss  from  3d  to  5th  April,, 
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1812—3  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  offi- 
cer, 26  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

British  loss  from  6th  to  7th  April, 
1812 — 51  officers,  40  Serjeants,  557 
rank  and  file  killed  ;  212  officers,  153 
Serjeants,  12  drummers,  1945  rank  and 
file,  wounded  ;  1  Serjeant,  21  rank  and 
file,  missing. 

Total  British  loss— 51  officers,  40 
Serjeants,  560  rank  and  file  killed  ;  213 
officers,  153  Serjeants,  12  drummers, 
1971  rank  and  file,  wounded;  1  Ser- 
jeant, 21  rank  and  file,  missing. 

Portuguese  loss  from  2.1  to  5th 
April,  1812—1  officer,  9  rank  and  file, 
killed  ;  3  officers^  1  drummer,  12  rank 
and  file,  wounded. 

Portuguese  loss  from  6th  to  7th 
April,  1812 — 8  officers,  6  Serjeants,  1 
drummer,  1 4-0  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  45 
officers,  32  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  466 
rank  and  file,  wounded  ;  30  rank  and 
file  missing. 

Total  Por  uguese  loss  -  9  officers,  6 
Serjeants,!  drummer,  1 49 rank  and  file, 
killed  ;  48  officers,  32  Serjeants,  3 
drummers,  478  rank  and  file,  w^ouhded; 
30  rank  and  file  missing. 

British  loss  during  the  siege — 60 
officers,  45  Serjeants,  715  rank  and 
file,  wounded  ;  1  Serjeant,  32  rank  and 
file,  missing. 

Portuguese  loss  during  the  sicge-^- 
12  officers,  6  Serjeants,  2  drummers, 
195  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  55  officers, 
38  Serjeants,  3  drummers,  684  rank  and 
file,  wounded ;  30  rank  and  file  mis- 
sing. 

Grand  total  from  18th  March  to 
7th  April,  1812,  inclusive — 72  officers, 
51  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  910  rank  and 
file,  killed  ;  308  officers,  216  Serjeants, 
17  drummers,  3248  rank  and  file, 
wounded  ;  1  Serjeant;  62  rank  and  file, 
Bussing. 


Actions  at  Sea. 
London  Gazette,  Saturday,  May  9. 

Admiralty-Office,  May  9. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Victorious,  Port  St 
George,  Lissa,  March  3. 
Sir, — On  the  16ch  ultimo,  I  arrived 
ofi^  the  port  of  Venice  ;  the  weather 
was  very  foggy  at  the  time,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  the  21  St,  which  prevent- 
ed me  reconnoitring  the  port.  At 
half.past  two  o'clock  p.  m.  on  that 
day,  a  brig  was  seen  K  N.S.  ;  at  three 
o'clock,  a  large  ship  with  two  more 
brigs  and  two  settees  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  all  sail  was  made  in  chase  ; 
at  four  o'clock  I  made  the  Weazle's 
signal  to  prepare  for  action  ;  at  this 
time  I  was  convinced  that  the  ship  seen 
was  one  of  the  enemy's  line-of-battle 
ships,  proceeding  from  Venice  to  the 
port  of  Pola,  in  I  stria.  The  enemy- 
were  sailing  in  a  line  of  battle,  with 
the  two  gun-boats,  and  o;e  brig  a- 
head,  the  other  two  brigs  in  a  line  a- 
stenii  At  half.past  two  o'clock  a. 
m  I  perceived  that  one  of  the  enemy's 
brigs  dropped  a-stern,  and  that  the 
line-of-battle  ship  had  shortened  sail 
to  allow  her  to  close  again.  I  hailed 
the  Weazle,  and  ordered  Captain  An- 
drew to  endeavour  to  pass  the  Victo- 
rious, and,  if  possible,  to  bring  the 
biigS  a  stern  of  the  commodore  to  ac- 
tion, in  hopes  of  inducnig  him  to  short- 
en sail,  which  had  the  desired  effect. 
At  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock,  his 
majesty  s  brig  Weiizle  commenced  the 
action  with  the  two  brigs.  x\x.  half- 
past  four  we  commenct  d  action  at  the 
di-tance  of  half  pistol  shot,  with  the 
line-of-battle  ship,  neither  ship  having 
fired  a  single  snot  until  that  time.  At 
five  we  perceived  a  brig  to  blow  up  : 
at  day-light  1  perceived  the  Weazle  in 
chace  of  the  brigs,  the  gun-boats  not 
in  sight.  I  recalled  her,  as  ehe  did  not 
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»pp*ar  to  close  with  the  chace.  We 
were  at  this  time  in  seven  fathoms  wa- 
ter off  the  Point  of  Grao,  and  I  was 
fearful  we  might  want  assistance  from 
her,  in  case  either  of  the  ships  had  got 
on  shore  on  the  bank.  Captain  An- 
drew, on  being  recalled,  placed  his  brig 
very  judiciously  on  the  bow  of  the 
line-of- battle  ship,  within  pistol  shot, 
and  in  that  situation  he  gave  her  three 
broadsides.  The  enemy  for  nearly  the 
last  two  hours  had  been  rendered  per- 
fectly unmanageable,  and  had  kept  up 
a  very  slow  fire,  and  that  chiefly  from 
two  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  :  her 
mizen-mast  fell  over  her  side  about  a 
quarter  before  nine  o'clock.  At  nine 
they  hailed  us,  and  said  they  had  struck ; 
I  sent  on  board  Mr  Peake,  the  first 
lieutenant,  to  take  possession  of  her.  I 
found  the  squadron  we  had  engaged 
consisted  of  two  gun-boats,  the  Mame- 
luke brig  of  10  guns,  and  Jena  and 
Mercure  of  18  guns  each,  with  the 
Rivoli,  of  74<  guns,  bearing  the  broad 
pendant  of  Commodore  Barre,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy's 
forces  in  the  Adriatic.  From  the 
length  of  the  action,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  water,  the  loss  of  men  and 
the  damages  on  both  sides,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  been  very  great  indeed, 
neither  ship  having  been  above  half 
musket  shot  from  each  other  during 
the  whole  of  the  action,  which  only 
ceased  at  intervals,  when  the  ships  were 
hid  from  each  other  by  the  fog  and 
smoke,  and  were  not  even  able  to  see 
the  flashes  of  each  other's  guns. 

I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  saying 
that  the  cond  net  of  Commodore  Barre, 
during  the  whole  of  the  action,  con- 
vinced me  I  had  to  deal  with  a  most 
gallant  and  brave  man,  and,  in  ma- 
ncBuvring  his  ship,  a  most  experienced 
and  skilful  officer.  He  did  not  sur- 
render his  ship  till  nearly  two  hours 
after  she  vvas  rendered  unmanageable, 
and  had  400  killed  or  wounded ;  his 


captain  and  most  of  his  officers  either 
killed  or  wounded.  By  the  return* 
you  will  perceive,  sir,  that  our  loss,  too» 
has  been  very  severe.  I  have  to  regret> 
as  well  as  the  service,  the  loss  of  two 
very  fine  young  men,  Lieutenant* 
Thomas  H.  Griffiths  and  Robert  S. 
Ashbridge,  of  the  royal  marineSj  who 
were  mortally  wounded  early  in  the 
action,  with  many  other  brave  and 
good  men,  both  seamen  and  marines. 
The  conduct  of  the  officers  has  been 
throughout  highly  meritorious,  both 
during  the  action,  and  also  in  securing 
the  masts  of  the  ship,  in  the  very  bad 
weather  we  met  before  we  gained  the 
port  of  Liissa.  Having  received  a  con- 
tusion from  a  spHnter  early  in  the  ac- 
tion, for  some  days  afterwards  I  have 
been  deprived  nearly  of  my  eye-sight ; 
all  which  time  the  exertions  by  Mr 
Peake,  my  senior  lieutenant,  prevented 
my  inability  from  being  of  any  detri- 
ment to  his  majesty's  service.  The  Ri- 
voli, in  crossing  the  Gulph  of  Fiume, 
lost  her  fore  and  main-masts  ;  but  by 
the  exertions  of  Lieutenants  Whyte 
and  Coffin,  who  had  charge  of  her,  she 
was  brought  safe  into  the  port  of  Lis- 
sa  under  jury-masts.  I  feel  particular- 
ly indebted  to  Captain  Andrew,  of  the 
Weazle,  for  his  exertions  during  the 
action,  and  also  for  the  assistance  he 
gave  to  the  Rivoli  afterwards.  I  have 
sent  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  letter,  re- 
porting to  me  his  conduct,  and  that  of 
his  officers  and  crew,  during  the  night 
of  the  action.  He  particularly  men- 
tions his  senior  lieutenant,  whom  he 
strongly  recommends  to  the  notice  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  numbers 
of  wounded,  and  the  severity  of  the 
wounds,  have  caused  Mr  Baird,  the 
surgeon,  and  Mr  O'Mcara,  the  only 
assistant  on  board,  very  great  fatigue. 
The  conduct  of  Mr  W.  H.  Gibbons 
and  Mr  John  J.  Keeling,  raaster's- 
mates,  deserves  notice.  The  conduct 
of  Captain  Stevens,  of  the  royal  ma- 
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rines,  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  and 
that  of  Mr  Crawford  the  master  was 
perfectly  to  my  satisfaction.  During 
the  whole  of  this  severe  action  not  a 
single  explosion  took  place  on  board, 
or  a  man  hurt,  either  through  careless- 
ness or  accident ;  both  the  officers  and 
men,  for  their  steady  and  cool  conduct, 
deserve  every  credit.  I  have  sent 
herewith  the  returns,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  procure,  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  Rivoli.  I  land- 
ed a  great  number  of  the  wounded  pri- 
soners in  Istria,  having  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  thetownof  Pirang,  to  request 
the  commandant  of  that  port  would 
send  off  boats  to  receive  them,  which 
accordingly  he  did.  I  have  sent  the 
remainder  of  them  from  this  port  by 
a  schooner  to  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia. 
When  we  commenced  the  action,  the 
Victorious  had  only  506  persons  ac- 
tually on  board,  60  of  which  were  in 
the  sick  list,  but  most  of  the  sick  were 
able  to  assist  in  the  action.  The  Ri- 
voli had  on  board  863  persons  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  John  Talbot, 
Captain  of  the  Victorious,  and  senior 
officer  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Ad- 
riatic. 
To  Charles  Rowley,  Esq.  Captain  of 
the  Eagle,  and  senior  officer  in  the 
Adriatic. 

His  Majesty's  sloop  Weazle,  Feb.  22,  Cape 
Salvore,  S.E.  by  E.  distant  12  or  14  miles. 

Sir, — In  pursuance  of  your  direc- 
tions this  morning  at  half  past  two, 
ordering  me  to  a-head  and  bring  the 
enemy's  brigs  to  action,  I  have  the 
hoHour  to  inform  you,  that  at  a  quar- 
ter past  four  A.  M.  I  came  up  with  two 
French  brigs,  one  within  half  pistol- 
shot,  which  we  immediately  engaged, 
and  after  an  action  of  40  minutes,  she 
blew  up  without  doing  us  any  damage. 
I  am  sorry  we  saved  only  three  men 
from  her,  and  those  much  bruised  and 


wounded.  She  proves  to  have  been 
the  French  brig  Le  Mercure,  of  18 
24-pounder  carronades,  commanded 
by  a  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau.  Du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  this  time  the 
other  brig  engaged  us  on  our  bow, 
but  seeing  the  fate  of  her  companion, 
and  from  the  darkness  of  the  morning, 
and  our  rigging  being  much  cut,  she 
made  her  escape.  At  day-light  we  ob- 
served this  brig  and  another,  the  first 
about  three  miles  a-head.  At  six  o'- 
clock made  all  sail  in  chace  ;  answer- 
ed the  signal  of  recall ;  bore  up.  At 
eight  o'clock  came  across  the  Rivoli*s 
bows,  within  musket-shot,  and  gave 
her  a  broadside,  wore,  and  tacked  as 
necessary  to  continue  raking  her ;  at 
nine  she  fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  when 
we  ceased  firing.  The  whole  of  the 
afore-mentioned  service,  I  am  extreme- 
ly happy  to  say,  was  performed  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man  on  my  part,  from 
the  steady,  determined,  and  cool  beha- 
viour of  every  officer  and  man  on  board  ; 
and  I  most  earnestly  request  you  will  be 
pleased  to  recommend  to  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, Mr  George  Elliott,  my 
first  lieutenant,  and  every  other  officer 
and  man  on  board  his  majesty's  sloop, 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  command. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  John  Akdrew, 

Commander. 
To  John  Talbot,  Esq.  Captain  of  his 

Majesty's  ship  Victorious. 

Northumberland,  ofF  the  Penmarks,  wind 
S.S.W.  light  breeze,  and  fine  weather. 
May  24. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  the  object  of  the  orders  I  received 
from  you  on  the  12th  instant,  to  pro- 
ceed off  L'Oricnt  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  two  French  frigates  and 
a  brig  lately  seen  at  sea,  has  been  ac- 
complished, by  their  total  destruction, 
at  the  entrance  of  that  port,  by  his 
majesty's  ship  under  my  command, 
(the  Growler  giin-brig  being  in  com- 
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pany)  under  the  circumstances  I  beg 
leave  to  relate  to  you.  On  Friday  the 
22d  instant,  at  a  quarter  past  ten  a.m. 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  Isle  Groa  bear- 
ing from  the  Northumberland  north 
by  compass,  ten  miles  distant,  and  the 
wind  very  light  from  W.  by  W.  they 
were  discovered  in  the  N.W.  crowding 
all  sail  before  it  for  L'Orient.  My 
first  wish  was  to  endeavour  to  cut 
them  off  to  windward  of  the  island, 
and  a  signal  was  made  to  the  Grow- 
ler (seven  miles  off  in  the  S.W.) 
to  chace  ;  but  finding  I  could  not  ef- 
fect it,  the  Northumberland  was  push- 
ed by  every  exertion  round  the  S.E. 
end  of  Groa,  and,  by  hauling  to  the 
wind  as  close  as  I  could  to  leeward  of 
it,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  fetching 
to  windward  of  the  harbour's  mouth, 
before  the  enemy's  ships  reached  it. 
Their  commander  seeing  himself  thus 
cut  off,  made  a  signal  to  his  consorts, 
and  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard 
tack  to  windward  of  Point  Taleet,  and 
they  appeared  to  speak  each  other.  1 
continued  beating  to  windward  between 
Groa  and  the  continent  to  close  with 
them,  exposed  to  the  batteries  on  both 
sides  when  I  stood  within  their  reach, 
which  was  unavoidable.  The  wind  had 
by  this  time  freshened  considerably,  and 
was  about  W.N.W.  :  at  49  minutes 
after  two  p.  m.  the  enemy  (in  force  as 
above  described)  bore  up  in  close  line 
a- head ;  and  under  every  sail  that  could 
be  set,  favoured  by  the  fresh  wind, 
made  a  bold  and  determined  attempt 
to  run  between  me  and  the  shore,  un- 
der cover  of  the  numerous  batteries 
with  which  it  is  lined  in  that  part.  I 
placed  the  Northumberland  to  meet 
them  as  close  as  I  could  to  the  Point 
de  Pierre  Laye;  with  her  head  to  the 
shore,  and  the  main-topsail  shivering, 
and  made  dispositions  for  laying  them 
alongside ;  but  they  hauled  so  very 
close  round  the  point,  following  the 
direction  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward 
of  it,  that,  in  my  ignorance  of  the 


depth  of  water  so  near  the  shore,  I 
did  not  think  it  practicable,  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  ship 
(drawing  near  25  feet  water)  to  prose- 
cute that  plan,  I  therefore  bore  up,  and 
steered  parallel  to  them  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  cables'  length,  and  open- 
ed the  broadside  on  them,  which  was 
returned  by  a  very  animated  and  well- 
directed  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  other 
descriptions  of  shot,  supported  by  three 
batteries,  for  the  space  of  twenty-one 
minutes,  and  was  very  destructive  to 
our  sails  and  rigging.  My  object  du- 
ring that  time  was  to  prevent  their 
hauling  outside  the  dry  dock  named 
Le  Graul ;  but  in  steering  sufficient- 
ly close  to  it  to  leave  them  no  room 
to  pass  between  me  and  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  running  on  it  my- 
self, the  utmost  difficulty  and  anxiety- 
was  produced  by  the  cloud  of  smoke 
which  drifted  a-head  of  the  ship  and 
totally  obscured  it.  However,  by  the 
care  and  attention  of  Mr  Hugh  Stew- 
art, the  master,  the  ship  was  carried 
within  the  distance  of  her  own  length 
on  the  south-west  side,  in  quarter-lesa 
seven  fathoms,  and  the  enemy  were  in 
consequence  obliged,  as  their  only  al- 
ternative, to  attempt  passing  within  it, 
where  there  was  not  water  enough,  and 
they  all  grounded,  under  every  sail,  on 
the  rocks  between  it  and  the  shore. 
The  sails  and  rigging  of  the  Northum- 
berland were  so  much  damaged,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  enemy  to 
the  effects  of  the  faUing  tide,  it  being 
only  one  quarter  ebb,  while  I  repaired 
the  rigging,  and  shifted  the  foretop- 
sail,  which  was  rendered  entirely  use- 
less ;  working  to  windward  during 
that  time  under  what  sail  I  could  set, 
to  prevent  falling  to  leeward  ;  in  which 
interval,  at  five  o'clock,  the  Growler 
joined,  and  fired  on  the  enemy  occa- 
sionally. At  twenty-eight  minutes  af- 
ter five,  I  anchored  the  Northumber- 
land in  six  and  a  half  fathoms  water. 
Point  de  Pierre  Laye  bearing  N.W. 
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half  N.,  the  citadel  of  Port  Louis  E. 
three  quarters  E.,  and  the  rock  named 
Le  Grand  N.  half  E  two  cables' 
length  distant,  with  her  broadside 
bearing  on  the  enemy's  two  frigates 
end  a  brig,  at  point-blank  range,  all 
of  them  having  fallen  over  on  their 
sides  next  the  shore  as  the  tide  left 
them,  and  exposed  their  copper  to  us, 
and  the  main-masts  of  one  frigate  and 
the  brig  were  gone  ;  and  from  34  mi- 
nutes after  five  till  49  minutes  past  six 
{which  was  near  the  time  of  low  wa- 
ter), a  deliberate  and  careful  fire  was 
kept  up  on  them,  at  which  time,  be- 
lieving I  had  fully  effected  the  object 
of  my  endeavours,  the  crews  having 
quitted  their  vessels,  all  their  bottoms 
be  ng  pierced  by  very  many  of  our 
shot,  so  low  down  as  to  ensure  their 
filling  on  the  rising  tide,  and  the  lead- 
ing frigate  being  completely  in  flames, 
communicated  to  the  hull  from  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  her  foretop,  I  got 
under  sail.  Three  batteries  fired  at  the 
ship  during  the  whole  time  she  was  at 
anchor,  and  although  the  position  was 
to  far  well  chosen  that  she  was  out  of 
the  range  of  two  of  th^m,  the  other 
(to  which  the  enemy's  vessels  were 
nearest)  reached  her,  and  did  as  much 
execution  in  the  hull  as  all  the  fire  she 
had  been  exposed  to  before.  1  direct- 
ed the  commander  of  the  Growler  to 
stand  in  and  fire,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  returning  to  their  vessels  after  I 
had  ceased  At  five  minutes  before 
eight,  the  frigate  on  fire  blew  up  with 
an  awful  explosion,  leaving  no  remains 
of  her  visible.  At  the  close  of  day  I 
anchored  for  the  night,  out  of  reach 
of  the  batteries  on  both  sides.  Point 
Taleet bearing N.N.W.  half  W.;  S.E. 
point  of  Groa  S.S.W.  half  W.  the 
eneny's  vessels  N.  by  E.  At  ten,  the 
other  fngate  appeared  to  be  en  fire  al- 
so (seme  smoke  having  been  seen  on 
board  her  from  the  time  the  firing  cea- 
sed), and  at  half  past  eleven  the  flames 
burst  forth  from  her  ports  and  every 


part  with  unextinguishable  fury,  whick 
unlooked-for  event  leaving  me  nothing 
more  to  attempt  in  the  morning,  the 
brig  being  quite  on  her  beam  ends,  and 
very  much  damaged  by  our  shot  in  eve- 
ry part  of  her  bottom,  even  very  near 
her  keel,  I  weighed  anchor  at  midnight, 
with  a  very  light  air  from  the  north- 
ward, with  the  Growler  in  company, 
profiting  by  the  brightness  of  the  moon 
to  get  to  sea  ;  but  it  was  so  near  calm 
that  I  made  very  little  progress,  and 
therefore  saw  the  frigate  burnmg  from 
head  to  stern  all  night,  and  explode  at 
35  minutes  after  two  in  the  morning  of 
yesterday,  leaving  a  portion  of  her  af- 
terpart  still  burnmg  till  it  was  entirely 
consumed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see,  from  off 
the  N.W.  point  of  Groa,  a  third  fire 
and  explosion  in  the  same  spot,  which 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  brig. 
During  the  time  of  firing  on  the  ene- 
my's vessf  Is,  a  seaman,  who  states  him- 
self to  be  a  native  of  Portugal,  captu- 
red in  the  ship  Harmony,  of  Lisbon, 
by  the  frigates,  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, swam  from  one  of  them  to  the 
Northumberland,  by  whom  1  am  in- 
formed their  names  were  I'Arianne  and 
I'Andromache,  of  44guns  and  450  men 
each,  and  the  Mameluke  brig,  of  18 
guns  and  150  men  ;  that  they  sailed 
from  the  Loire  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, had  been  cruizing  in  various  parts 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  had  destroyed  36 
vessels  of  different  nations  (Americans, 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  English), 
taking  the  most  valuable  parts  of  their 
cargoes  on  board  the  frigates  (and  they 
appeared  very  deep  for  ships  so  long  at 
sea),  and  one  vessel  they  sent  as  a  car- 
tel to  England,  with  about  200  prison- 
ers. I  am  happy  to  have  now  the  gra- 
tifying duty  to  discharge  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  creditable  conduct  of 
every  officer  and  man  I  had  the  honour 
to  command  on  the  occasion  above  re- 
lated, whose  zealous  exertions  in  sup- 
porting the  honour  of  his  majesty's 
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Baval  power,  and  in  humbling  that  of 
the  enemy,  were  conspicuously  display- 
ed, without  regard  to  the  peculiar  in- 
tricacy of  the  situation,  or  the  risks 
and  difficulties  which  appeared  to  in- 
terpose ;  and  I  h'lpe  the  circumstances 
of  his  station  may  permit  me  to  make 
particular  report  of  the  services  of  the 
senior  lieutenant,  John  Banks,  without 
prejudice  to,  or  neglect  of,  the  other 
meritorious  and  deserving  officers,  who 
were  all  equally  inspired  with  intrepi- 
dity, and  possess  d  with  cojifidence 
and  coolness,  which  rendered  that 
qualification  the  more  valuable.  But 
as  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  ship, 
and  the  success  of  the  operations  which 
resulted  ni  a  navigation  so  iiarrow  and 
difficult,  with  almost  every  description 
of  danger  to  avoid,  is  attributable, 
next  to  Providence,  to  the  abiHty  with 
which  she  was  steered  and  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Stewart  (the 
maiiter),  and  the  pilot,  I  should  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  were  to  omit 
to  represent  to  you,  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  firmness,  good  judgment, 
and  skill  of  those  officers  whose  expe- 
rience on  the  coast  was  extremely  be- 
nt ficial  to  the  service,  and  Mr  Stew- 
art's counsels  were  of  the  greatest  as- 
sistance to  me.  Lieutenant  J.  Weeks, 
commanding  the  Growler  gun  brig, 
made  every  effort  that  vessel  was  ca- 
pable of  to  render  me  service,  and 
shewed  a  perfect  readiness  to  execute 
the  few  directions  1  had  occasion  to 
give  him. 

The  captain  then  reports  the  injury 
sustained  by  his  ship,  which  was  that 
of  being  damaged  a  little  in  the  hull, 
but  more  in  the  masts,  yards,  and  rig- 
ging ;  and  concludes, —  \  line-of-bat- 
tle  bhip,  with  sails  bent,  and  top  gal- 
lant yards,  across,  lay  in  the  harbour 
of  I'Orient,  spectator  of  the  operations 
of  the  day,  at  the  entrance  of  it  ;  but 
the  wind  did  not  serve  till  night  for  her 
coming  to  the  support  of  her  friends  : 
every  assistance,  however,  was  afford- 


ed them  of  boats,  men,  &c.  from  the 
port,  directed,  as  1  apprehend,  by  the 
admiral  in  person.  1  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c. 

(Sig'.ied)  H.  HoTHAM,  Capt. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale, 
Bart.  &c. 

A  list  oflcilled  and  wounded  on  hoard 

his  Majesti/'s  ship  Northuml>erlandt 

on  the  22d  day  of  May. 

Killed — 1  seaman  and  one  private 
marine. 

Wounded — 1  officer,  3  petty  offi- 
cers, 1 9  seamen,  and  5  private  marines  ; 
of  whom  4  are  dangerously,  10  severe- 
ly, and  14  slightly. 


Storm  and  Capture  of  Fort  Na» 

POLEON,  &c. 

Itondon  Gazette  Extraordinary , 
Thursday,  June  18,  1812. 

Downlng-Street,  June  17. 

Major  Currie,  aid-de  camp  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  ar- 
rived this  evening  at  Lord  Bathurst's 
office  with  a  dispatch,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract,  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  by  General  the 
Earl  of  Wellington,  dated  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  May  28,  1812  :— 

When  I  found  that  the  enemy  had 
retired  from  this  frontier,  on  the  2  kh 
of  April,  I  directed  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  operations  against  the  ene- 
my's posts  and  establishments  at  the 
passage  of  the  T^gus  at  Almarez. 

Owing  to  the  necessary  preparations 
for  this  expedition,  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  Sir  Rowland  Hill  could  not  begin 
his  march,  with  part  of  the  2d  division 
of  infantry,  till  the  12th  inst.  and  he 
attained  the  objects  of  his  expedition 
on  the  19th,  by  taking  by  storm  Forts 
Napoleon  and  Ragusa  and  the  tetes- 
du-pont,  and  other  work?,  by  which 
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the  enemy's  bridge  was  guarded,  by 
destroying  those  forts  and  works,  and 
the  enemy's  bridge  and  establishments, 
and  by  taking  their  magazines,  and  259 
prisoners,  and  18  pieces  of  cannon. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  re- 
port of  this  brilliant  exploit ;  and  1  beg 
to  draw  your  lordship's  attention  to 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend,  as  well  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  as  from  the  w  orks  which 
the  enemy  had  constructed,  and  to  the 
ability  and  the  characteristic  qualities 
displayed  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  in  persevering  in  the  line, 
and  confining  himself  to  the  objects 
chalked  out  by  his  instructions,  not- 
withstanding the  various  obstacles  op- 
posed to  his  progress. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  Lieutenant 
General  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  report  of 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  troops 
under  his  command,  excepting  to  ex- 
press my  concurrence  in  ail  he  says  in 
their  praise.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  brave  officers  and  troops 
who  took  by  storm,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  cannon,  s\ich  works  as  the  ene- 
my's forts  on  both  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
fully  garrisoned,  in  good  order,  and 
defended  by  l8  pieces  of  artillery. 

Your  lordship  is  aware,  that  the 
road  of  Almaraz  affords  the  only  good 
military  communication  across  the  Ta- 
gus, and  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Gua- 
diana,  below  Toledo.  All  the  perma- 
nent bridges  below  the  bridge  of  Ar- 
zobispo,  have  been  destroyed  during 
the  war,  by  one  or  other  of  the  belli- 
gerents, and  the  enemy  have  found  it 
impossible  to  repair  them.  Their 
bridge,  which  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  has  destroyed,  was  one 
of  boats,  and  I  doubt  their  having  the 
means  of  replacing  it.  The  commu- 
nications from  the  bridges  of  Arzo- 
bispo  and  Talavera  to  the  Guadiana, 
are  very  difficult,  aud  cannot  be  deem- 
ed military  communications  for  a  large 


army.  The  result,  then,  of  Lieute- 
nant-General Hill's  expedition  has 
been  to  cut  off  the  shortest  and  best 
communication  between  the  armies  of 
the  South  and  of  Portugal. 

Nearly  about  the  time  that  the  ene- 
my's troops,  reported  in  my  last  dis- 
patch to  have  moved  into  the  Condado 
de  Nicbla,  marched  from  Seville,  it  is 
reported  that  another  considerable  de- 
tachment under  Marshal  Soult  went 
towards  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  it 
was  expected  that  another  attack  wa» 
to  be  made  upon  Tarift'a. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  enemy 
received  early  intelligence  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill's  march.  The  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  Drouet  made 
a  movement  to  their  left,  and  arrived 
upon  the  Guadiana  at  Medellin  on  the 
7th  instant  :  and  on  the  18th,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  cavalry  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  same  general  drove  in,  as 
far  as  Ribera,  the  picquets  of  Lieute- 
nant-General Sir  William  Erskine's 
division  of  cavalry,  which  had  remain- 
ed in  lower  Estremadura,  with  a  part 
of  the  2d  division  of  infantry,  and 
Lieutenant-General  Hamilton's  divi- 
sion of  infantry.  Marshal  Sonlt  like- 
wise  moved  from  the  blockade  of  Ca- 
diz towards  Cordova  ;  and  the  troops 
which  had  marched  from  Seville  into 
the  Condado  de  Niebla,  returned  to 
Seville  nearly  about  the  same  time  ; 
but  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  had  attained  his  object  on  the 
19th,  and  had  returned  to  Truxillo, 
and  was  beyond  all  risk  of  being  at- 
tacked by  a  superior  force  on  the  21st. 
The  enemy's  troops  have  retired  into 
Cordova. 

Since  the  accounts  have  been  recei- 
ved of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Row- 
land Hill's  expedition,  the  enemy's 
troops  have  likewise  been  put  in  mo- 
tion in  Old  and  New  Castile  ;  the  first 
division,  under  General  Foy,  and  a  di- 
vision of  the  army  of  the  centre  under 
General  D'Armagnac,  crossed  the  Ta- 
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gU8,  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  on 
the  21  St,  and  have  moved  by  the  road 
of  Deleytosa,  to  relieve  or  withdraw 
the  post  which  still  remained  in  the 
tower  of  Mirabete. 

The  whole  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
have  likewise  made  a  movement  to 
their  left  :  the  2d  division  being,  on 
the  Tagus,  and  Marshal  Marmont'» 
head  quarters  have  been  removed  from 
Salamanca  to  Fontieros. 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Howard  Dou- 
glas, of  the  S'ith  instant^  I  learn,  that 
the  troops  under  General  Bonnet,  af- 
ter having  made  two  plundering  ex- 
cursions towards  the  frontiers  of  Gal- 
licia,  had  again  entered  the  Asturias, 
and  were  on  the  I7th  in  possession  of 
Oviedo,  Gijon,  and  Grado. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  under 
General  Mendizabel,  are  in  possession 
of  the  town  of  Burgos,  the  enemy 
still  keeping  the  castle  ;  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  boldness  and 
activity  of  the  chiefs  of  Guerillas 
are  increasing  ;  and  iheir  operations 
against  the  enemy  are  becoming  daily 
more  important. 

I  forward  this  dispatch  by  Major 
Currie,  aid-de-camp  to  Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral Sir  Rowland  Hill,  whom  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  your  lordship's 
notice  and  protection. 

TruxJllo,  May  21,  1812, 
My  Lord,  I  have  the  satiifaction 
to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that  your 
instructions  relative  to  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  works  at 
Alnnraz  have  been  most  fully  carried 
into  effect  by  a  detachment  of  troops 
under  my  orders,  which  marched  from 
Almandraiejo  on  the  12th  instant. 

The  bridge  was,  as  your  lordship 
knows,  protected  by  strong  works 
thrown  up  by  the  French  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  further  covered  on 
the  scuthern  side  by  the  castle  and 
redoubts  of  Mirabete,  about  a  league 
cff,  con^manding  the  pass  of  that  naiiie, 
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through  which  runs  the  road  to  Ma- 
drid, being  the  only  one  pasi^able  for 
carriages  of  any  description  by  which 
the  bridge  can  be  approached. 

The  works  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  were  a  tete  du-pont,  built  of  ma- 
sonry, and  strongly  entrenched  ;  and 
on  the  high  ground  above  it,  a  lar^e 
and  well-constructed  fort,  called  Na- 
poleon, with  an  interior  entrenchment, 
and  loop-holed  tower  in  its  centre  ; 
this  fort  contained  nine  pieces  of  can- 
non, with  a  garrison  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred  men.  There  being' 
also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
on  a  height  immediately  above  the 
bridge,  a  very  cemplete  fort  recently 
constructed,  which  flanked  and  added 
much  to  its  defence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the 
troops  reached  Jareiccjo,  and  the  same 
evening  marched  in  three  columns ; 
the  left  column,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Chowne  (28th  and 
34th  regiments  under  Colonel  Wilson 
and  the  6th  Portuguese  ca^adores,). 
towards  the  castle  of  Mirabete  ;  the 
right  column,  under  Major-General 
Howard  (30th,  71  st,  and  92d  regi- 
ments), which  I  accompanied  myself 
to  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  through 
which  a  most  difficult  and  circuitous 
footpath  leads  by  the  village  of  Roman- 
gordo  to  the  bridge;  the  centre  column 
under  Major-General  Long  (6th  and 
18th  Portuguese  infantry,  uiider  Co- 
lonel Ashworth,  and  IMth  Light  Dra- 
goons, with  the  artillery,)  advanced 
upon  the  high  road  to  the  pass  of  Mi- 
rabete. 

The  two  flank  columns  were  provi- 
ded with  ladders,  and  it  was  intended 
that  either  of  them  should  proceed  to 
escalade  the  forts  against  which  they 
were  directed,  had  circumstances  pro- 
ved favourable  ;  the  difficuiti^s,  how- 
ever, which  each  had  to  encounter- on 
its  march  were  such,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  reach  their  re- 
spective points  before  day  bre^k  ;  I 
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judged  it  best,  therefore,  as  there  was 
no  longer  a  possibility  of  surprise,  to 
defer  the  attack  until  we  should  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  works  ;  and  the  troops 
bivouacked  on  the  Leina. 

I  determined  on  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  to  the  bridge  by  the  moun- 
tain path  leading  through  the  village 
of  Romangordo,  although,  by  that 
means,  I  should  be  deprived  of  the 
use  of  my  artillery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  I  mo- 
ved with  Major-General  Howard's  bri- 
gade, and  the  6th  Portuguese  regi- 
ment, for  the  operation,  provided  with 
scaling  ladders,  &c.  Although  the 
distance  marched  did  not  exceed  five 
or  six  miles,  the  difficulties  of  the  road 
were  such,  that  with  the  united  exer- 
tions of  officers  and  men,  the  column 
could  not  be  formed  for  the  attack  be- 
fore daylight.  Confiding,  however, 
in  the  valour  of  the  troops,  I  ordered 
the  immediate  assault  of  Fort  Napo- 
leon. My  confidence  was  fully  justifi- 
ed by  the  event. 

The  1st  battalion  of  the  50th,  and 
one  wing  of  the  71  st  regiment,  re- 
gardless of  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
musketry,  escaladed  the  work  in  three 
places,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
enemy  seemed  at  first  determined,  and 
his  fire  was  destructive ;  but  the  ar- 
dour of  our  troops  was  irresistible,  and 
the  garrison  was  driven  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  through  the  several  en- 
trenchments of  the  tete-du-pont,  across 
the  bridge,  which  having  been  cut  by 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
many  leaped  into  the  river,  and  thus 
perished. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  ene- 
my's troops  was  such,  that  the  panic 
soon  communicated  itself  to  those  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  Fort 
Ragusa  was  instantly  abandoned,  the 
garrison  flying  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion towards  Naval  Moral. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  con. 


duct  of  the  50th  and  71st  regiments, 
to  whom  the  assault  fell.  The  cool 
and  steady  manner  in  which  they  form- 
ed and  advanced,  and  the  intrepidity 
with  which  tliey  mounted  the  ladders, 
and  carried  the  place,  was  worthy  of 
those  distinguished  corps,  and  the  offi- 
cers who  led  them. 

Could  the  attack  have  been  made  be- 
fore day,  the  92d  regiment,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cameron,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  71  St  regiment,  under 
the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cadogan,  were  to  have  escaladed  the 
tete-du-pont,  and  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Na- 
poleon. The  impossibility  of  advan- 
cing deprived  them  of  this  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves  ;  but  the 
share  which  they  had  in  the  operation, 
and  the  zeal  which  they  displayed,  en- 
titles them  to  my  warmest  commenda- 
tion ;  and  I  cannot  avoid  to  mention 
the  steadiness  and  good  disciphne  of 
the  6th  Portuguese  infantry,  and  two 
companies  of  the  60th  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Ashworth,  which  formed  the 
reserve  to  this  attack. 

Our  operations  in  this  quarter  were 
much  favoured  by  a  diversion  made  by 
Lieutenant.  General  Chowne,  with  the 
troops  under  his  orders,  against  the 
castle  of  Mirabete,  which  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  enemy  to  believe  that 
we  should  not  attack  the  forts  near 
the  bridge,  until  we  had  formed  the 
pass,  and  thus  have  made  way  for  our 
artillery.  The  lieutenant-general  con- 
ducted this  operation,  as  well  as  his 
former  advance,  entirely  to  my  satis- 
faction. I  regret  much  that  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  Mirabete  should  have 
prevented  my  allowing  the  gallant 
corps  under  his  orders  to  follow  up  an 
operation  which  they  had  commenced 
with  much  spirit,  and  were  so  anxious 
to  complete. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  express  how 
much  I  am  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
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of  Major-General  Howard  through 
the  whole  of  this  operation,  the  most 
arduous  part  of  which  has  fallen  to 
his  share  ;  and  particularly  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  led  his  brigade  to  the 
assault.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
staff,  Brigade  Major  Wemyss,  of  the 
50th,  and  Lieutenant  Battersby,  of 
the  2Sd  light  dragoons. 

To  Major-General  Long  I  am  also 
indebted  for  his  assistance,  although 
his  column  was  not  immediately  enga- 
ged. 

Lieutenant-Col.  Stewart  and  Ma- 
jor Harrison,  of  the  50th,  and  Major 
Cother,  of  the  7 1st,  commanded  the 
three  attacks,  and  led  them  in  a  most 
gallant  and  spirited  manner. 

I  have  received  the  greatest  assist- 
ance from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dick- 
son, of  the  royal  artillery,  whom,  with 
a  brigade  of  24-pounders,  a  company 
of  British  and  one  of  Portuguese  ar- 
tillery, your  lordship  was  pleased  to 
put  under  my  orders.  Circumstances 
did  not  permit  his  guns  being  brought 
into  play  ;  but  his  exertions  and  those 
of  his  officers  and  men,  during  the  at- 
tack and  destruction  of  the  place, 
were  unwearied.  In  the  latter  service, 
Lieutenant  Thiele,  of  the  Royal  Ger- 
man artillery,  was  blown  up  ;  and  we 
have  to  regret  in  him  a  most  gallant 
officer:  he  had  particularly  distinguish- 
,  ed  himself  in  the  asasult.  Lieutenant 
Wright,  of  the  royal  engineers,  has 
also  rendered  me  very  essential  service  ; 
he  is  a  most  intelligent,  gallant,  and 
meritorious  officer ;  and  1  must  not 
omit  also  to  mention  Lieutenant  Hil- 
lier,  of  the  29th  regiment,  whose 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  country 
proved  of  great  assistance. 

Your  lordship  will  observe,  from  the 
return  of  ordnance  and  stores  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  that  Al- 
«iaraz  had  been  considered  by  the  ene- 
my in  the  light  of  a  most  important 
station,  and  I  am  happy  to  state,  that 
its  destruction  has  been  most  complete. 


The  towers  of  masonry  which  were  in 
Forts  Napoleon  and  Ragusa,  have 
been  entirely  levelled ;  the  ram'parts 
of  both  in  great  measure  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  bridge, 
together  with  the  work-shops,  maga- 
zines, and  every  piece  of  timber  which 
could  be  found,  entirely  destroyed. 

A  colour  belonging  to  the  4?th  bat- 
talion of  the  Corps  Etranger  was  ta- 
ken by  the  71st  regiment,  and  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  forwarding  it  to 
your  lordship. 

Our  loss  has  not  been  severe,  consi- 
dering the  circumstances  under  which 
the  attack  was  made.  I  enclose  a  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Captain 
Chandler,  of  the  50th  regiment,  (the 
only  officer  killed  in  the  assault)  has,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  left  a  large  family  to 
deplore  his  loss.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  mount  the  ladder,  and  fell  upon 
the  parapet,  after  giving  a  distinguish- 
ed example  to  his  men.' 

I  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
mention  to  your  lordship,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise,  the  conduct  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rooke,  assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General. During  the  whole  pe- 
riod I  have  had  a  separate  command  in 
this  country,  that  officer  has  been  with 
me,  and  rendered  most  essential  service 
to  my  corps ;  on  the  present  expedition 
he  has  eminently  distinguished  himself, 
and  I  beg  leave  particularly  to  notice 
his  conduct.  Your  lordship  is  also 
aware  of  the  merits  of  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Offeney,  my  assistant  Quarter- 
Master- General,  of  whose  valuable  aid 
I  have  been  deprived  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  expedition.  Though  la- 
bouring under  severe  illness,  he  accomi. 
panied  me  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
his  health,  and  until  it  was  totally  im- 
practicable for  him  to  proceed.  Cap- 
tain Thorn,  deputy  assistant  Quarter- 
Master- General,  succeeded  to  his  du- 
ties ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  his- 
assistance,  and  also  to  Major  Hill,  and 
my  personal  staff.^ 
8 
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The  Mnrquis  de  Almeida,  member 
of  the  junta  of  Estremadura,  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  accompany  me,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  province  :  I  have 
received  from  him,  as  w^ell  as  from  the 
pe^ple,  the  most  ready  and  effectual  as- 
sistance which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
bestow. 

Major  Currie,  my  Aide.de-camp, 
will  deliver  to  your  lordship  this  dis- 
patch, and  the  colour  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  will  be  able  to  give  you 
any  further  particulars.  I  beg  to  re- 
commend him  to  your  lordship. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sec. 

(Signed)      R.  Hill,  Lieut.-Gen. 

I  enclose  a  return  of  prisoners,  in 
number  2.59,  including  the  Governor, 
one  Lieutenant-Col.,  and  15  officers. 
I  also  transmit  a  return  of  provisions 
in  the  forts  near  the  bndsfe,  taken  from 
one  signed  by  the  Chief  of  the  French 
Commissariat  on  the  18th  of  May. 

Return  o'"  killed,  and  "mounded,  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  his  Ex- 
celleucy  General  the  Earl  of  Welling- 
ton, K  B  under  the  immediate  or- 
ders   of    Lieutenant -General     Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  K.  B.  at  the  storm 
and  capture  of  Fort  Napoleon,  and 
the  enemy's  other  vcorks,  in  theneigh- 
bourhoodof   Imaraz,  on  the  morning 
o   the  19th  of  May,  1812. 
Total    British    loss — 1    captain,    1 
lieutenant,  1  serj^-ant,  30  rank  and  file, 
killed ;    2   captain^   6   lieutenants,    4> 
ensigns,  10  Serjeants,  1  drummer,   117 
rank  and  file,  wounded. 

Total  Portuguese  loss — 1  ensign,  3 
rank  and  file,  wou'.ided. 

General  Total — 1  captain,  1  Lieu- 
tenant, 1  Serjeant,  30  rank  and  file, 
killed  ;,2  captains,  6  litrutenants,  5  en- 
signs, 10  Serjeants,  1  drummer,  120 
rank  and  file,  wouudcd. 


Actions  at  Sea. 
London  Gazette,  Saturday,  July  18* 

His  Majesty  s  ship,  Dictator, 
in  the  Sleeve,  July  7. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  yesterday  evening,  being  off 
Mardoe  with  the  brigs  named  in 
the  margin,*  the  mast-hieads  of  the 
enemy's  squadron  were  seen  over  the 
rocks  ;  and  Captain  Robiliard,  of  the 
Podargus,  in  the  most  handsome  man- 
ner volunteered  to  lead  the  squadron  in 
to  attack  them,  he  having  a  man  on 
board  acquainted  with  the  place ;  and 
as  neither  the  master*  or  the  pilots  of 
either  of  the  ships  conceived  themselves 
equal  to  the  charge,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  his  kind  offer,  well  knowing 
that  the  British  flag  would  meet  with 
nothing  but  honour  in  such  hands.  In 
the  entrance  of  the  passage  the  Podar- 
gus unfortunately  took  the  ground  ; 
by  which  circumstance  I  was  deprived 
of  the  valuable  and  gallant  services  of 
her  commander  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  leave  the  Flamer  to  her  as- 
sistance ;  but  in  Captain  Weir,  of  the 
Calypso,  I  found  every  thing  that  could 
be  wished  for,  which,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, made  up  for  the  loss  which  I  liad 
sustained  in  the  Podargus  and  Flamer. 
By  this  time,  half-past  seven  p.  m.  we 
had  arrived  within  one  mile  of  the  ene- 
my, who  were  running  inside  the  rocks 
under  a  press  of  sail ;  the  Calypso, 
which  had  also  grounded  for  a  short 
time,  was  now  leading  us  through  the 
passage,  and  both  she  and  ourselves  en- 
gaged with  the  squadron  and  numerous 
gun-boat3.  However,  at  half  past 
nine,  I  had  the  satisfaction,  after  sail- 
ing 12  miles  through  a  passage  in  some 
places  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  our  studding  sail  booms  being  out. 


Potiargus,  Caljpso,  Flamer  gun  brig. 
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«F  running  the  Dictator's  bow  upon 
the  land  with  her  broadside  towards 
the  enemy  (withinhail)  as  per  margin, "|" 
who  were  anchored  with  springs  on 
their  cables,  close  top^ether,  and  sup- 
ported by  gUR-boats,  in  the  small  creek 
of  Lyngoe,  the  Calypso  most  nobly 
following  us  up.  In  half  an  hour  the 
frigate  was  liteTally  battered  to  atoms, 
and  the  flames  bursting  forth  from  her 
hatchways  ;  the  brigs  had  also  struck  ; 
and  most  of  the  gun-boats  were  com- 
pletely beaten,  and  some  sunk.  The 
action  had  scarcely  ct-ased,  and  the 
ship  afloat,  than  we  found  ourselves 
again  attacked  by  the  gun-boats  which 
had  retreated  on  seeing  the  fate  of  their 
squadron,  and  were  again  collecting 
from  all  quarters  ;  but  Captain  Weir, 
of  the  Calypso,  having  taken  a  most 
advantageous  position,  engaged  them 
wirh  the  greatest  gallantry  snd  efi"ect ; 
indeed,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express 
my  approbation  of  the  prompt  exer- 
tion of  this  gallant  and  meritorious  of- 
ficer The  Podargus  and  Flamer  in 
the  mean  time  were  warmly  engaged 
with  numerous  batteries  and  gun-boats, 
both  brigs  being  aground  ;  but  by  the 
uncommon  exertion  and  extreme  gal- 
lantry  of  Captain  Robihard,  and  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  brigs,  they  at 
last  got  afloat  very  much  cut  up  :  on 
this  occasion  Lieutenant  England  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself.  At 
three  a.  m.  having  got  the  Dictator, 
Calypso,  and  prize  brigs  in  the  fair 
way,  we  attempted  to  get  out  through 
the  passages,  when  we  were  assailed  by 
a  division  of  gun-boats  from  behind 
the  rocks,  so  situated  that  not  a  gun 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  them 
from  either  vessel  ;  in  this  situation 
both  prize  brigs  grounded,  and  not- 
withstanding every  exertion  on  the  part 
of  Lieutenant  James  Wilkie,  of  this 
ship,  in  the  Laaland,  who  had  extin- 


guished a  fire  on  board  her  which  was 
burning  with  great  fury,  and  Lieute- 
nant Hooper,  of  the  Calypso,  in  ttie 
Kiel,  we  had  to  abandon  them  com- 
plete wrecks,  humanity  forbidding  our 
setting  them  on  lire,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  wounded  men  they  had  on  board. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  with- 
out mentioning  in  terms  of  praise,  Mr 
William  Buchanan,  the  first  lieutenant 
of  this  ship,  a  most  gallant  and  excel- 
lent officer-  Frorn  the  nature  of  the 
attack,  I  have  been  obliged  to  length- 
en my  report,  probably  more  than  the 
service  performed  justifies  ;  but  in  that 
case,  I  trust  you  will  only  attribute  it 
to  my  anxiety  to  endeavour  to  do  jus- 
tice to  a  set  of  officers  and  men  who, 
1  am  sure,  have  done  their  duty  to  ad- 
miration. The  conduct  of  every  indi- 
vidual on  board  his  majesty's  ship  I 
have  the  honour  to  command  has  been 
highly  meritorious,  and  I  cannot  omit 
to  add  the  names  of  Lieuts.  Duell, 
Dutton,  and  Edwards,  Captain  Tris- 
cott,  Lieut.  James  Baker,  and  Lieut. 
F.  Micnamara,  of  the  royal  marines, 
Mr  K.  West,  the  master,  and  Mr 
John  Luckamlee,  the  purser.  The 
skilful  attention  ot  Mr  Hay,  the  sur- 
geon, to  our  own  men  as  well  as  our 
enemies,  has  been  beyond  all  praise  ; 
and  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Mr  Sauiiderson,  his  assistant.  Cap- 
tains Robiliard  and  Weir,  mi-ntion  the 
conduct  of  all  their  officers  and  men  to 
have  been  such  as  characterise  Britons 
on  such  occasions,  and  I  am  sure  I  cau 
with  great  justice  add  my  tribute  of 
applause.  Enclosed  I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit  a  list  of  the  killed,  &c.  al- 
though I  cannot  help  deploring  the 
loss  of  so  many  brave  men,  it  is  much 
less  than  could  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed. The  Danes  acknowledge  to 
have  lost  tfbout  3(X)  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  I  rather  suspect  five.     Our  ships 
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have  suffered  extremely  in  their  hulls, 
masts,  and  riggingi 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  J.  P.  Stewart, 

Captain. 
To  Sir  James  Saumarez,  Bart.  K.  B. 
Vice  Admiral   and  Commander  in 
Chief,  &c. 

Statement  qfthe  Enemy* s  Force. 

Nayaden,  of  38  guns,  mounting  50 
long  24<-pounders  on  the  main  deck, 
and  300  men. 

Laaland,  of  20  guns,  long  18- 
pounders,  and  125  men. 

Ssmsoe,  of  18  guns,  long  18-pound- 
ers,  and  125  men. 

Kiel,  of  18  guns,  long  18-pounders, 
and  125  men. 

25  gun-boats,  carrying  each  2  long 
18  or  24-pounders,  and  from  50  to  60 
men. 

Return  of  killed,  tvounded,  and  missing 

on  board  his  Majesty* s  ships  Dicta- 

tor,  Podargus,  Calypso,  and  Fla- 

mer. 

Dictator — 5  killed  ;  16  severely,  8 
slightly,  wounded. 

Podargus— *  severely,  5  slightly, 
wounded. 

Calypso 3    killed  ;    1    severely 

wounded  ;  2  missing. 

Flamer — 1  killed ;  1  severely  wound- 
ed. 

Total— 9  killed  ;  26  severely  ;  13 
slightly  wounded  ;  2  missing. 

J.  P.  Stewart,  Capt. 


Battle  of  Salamanca. 

^London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
Sunday,  jiugust  16. 

Downing-Street,  August  16. 
Lord  Clinton,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Earl  of  Wellington,  arrived  this  morn- 
ing at  the  War  Pepartment,  with  dis- 


patches, addressed  by  his  lordship  to 
Earl  Bathurst,  dated  the  21st,  24th, 
and  28th  ultimo,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts : — 

Cabrerizos,  near  Salamanca, 
July  21,  1812. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  and  16th 
the  enemy  moved  all  their  troops  to 
the  right  of  their  position  on  the  Dou- 
ro,  and  their  army  was  concentrated 
between  Toro  and  San  Roman. 

A  considerable  body  passed  the 
Douro  at  Toro,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  ;  and  I  moved  the  allied  army  to 
their  left  on  that  night,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  concentrate  on  the  Guerena. 

It  was  totally  out  of  my  power  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  the 
Douro  at  any  point  at  which  he  might 
think  it  expedient,  as  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session all  the  bridges  over  that  river, 
and  many  of  the  fords  ;  but  he;recross- 
ed  that  river  at  Toro,  in  the  night  or 
the  16th,  moved  his  whole  army  toTor- 
desillas,  where  he  again  crossed  the 
Douro  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
and  assembled  his  army  on  that  day  at 
La  Nava  del  Rey,  having  marched  not 
less  than  ten  leagues  in  the  course  of 
the  17th. 

The  4th  and  light  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, and  Major-Gen.  Anson's  bri- 
gades of  cavalry,  had  marched  to  Cas- 
trejon  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  with 
a  view  to  the  assembly  of  the  amy  on 
the  Gnarena,  and  were  at  Castrejon 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant- Gene- 
ral Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  on  the  I7th, 
not  having  been  ordered  to  proceed 
further,  in  consequence  of  my  know- 
ledge that  the  enemy  had  not  passed 
the  Douro  at  Toro  ;  and  there  was 
not  time  to  call  them  in  between  the 
hour  at  which  I  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
my being  at  La  Nava,  and  day-light 
of  the  morning  of  the  18th.  I  there- 
fore took  measures  to  provide  for  their 
retreat  and  junction,  by  moving  the 
5th  division  to  Tordesillas  de  la  Orden, 
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and  Major-Gen.  Le  Marchant's,  Ma- 
jor-Gen. Alten*8,  and  Major-General 
Bock's  brigades  of  cavalry  to  Alaejos. 

The  enemy  attacked  the  troops  at 
Castrejon,  at  dawn  of  day  of  the  18th, 
and  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  maintained 
the  post,  without  suffering  any  loss, 
till  the  cavalry  had  joined  them.  Near- 
ly about  the  same  time  the  enemy  turn- 
ed by  Alaejos  the  left  flank  of  our  po- 
sition at  Castrejon. 

The  troops  retired  in  admirable  or- 
der to  Tordesillas  de  la  Orden,  having 
the  enemy's  whole  army  on  their  flank 
or  in  their  rear ;  and  thence  to  the 
Guarena,  which  river  they  passed  im- 
der  the  same  circumstances,  and  effect- 
ed their  junction  with  the  army. 

The  Guarena,  which  runs  into  the 
Douro,  is  formed  by  four  streams, 
which  unite  about  a  league  below  Ca- 
nizal,  and  the  enemy  took  a  strong  po- 
sition  on  the  heights  on  the  right  of 
that  river,  and  I  placed  the  5th,  4th, 
and  light  divisions,  on  the  opposite 
heights,  and  had  directed  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  to  cross  the  Upper 
Guarena  at  Vallesa,  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy's  inten- 
tion to  turn  our  right. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  however, 
the  enemy  crossed  the  Guarena  at 
Garteillo,  below  the  junction  of  the 
streams,  and  manifested  an  intention 
to  press  upon  our  left,  and  to  enter 
the  valley  of  Canizal.  Major-Gene- 
ral Alten's  brigade  of  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  the  3d  dragoons,  were  al- 
ready engaged  with  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, and  had  taken,  among  other  prison- 
ers, the  French  general  Carrier  ;  and 
I  desired  the  honourable  Lieut.- Gen. 
Cole  to  attack,  with  Major- Gen.  Wil- 
liam Anson's  and  Brigadier-Gen.  Har- 
vey's brigades  of  infantry  (the  latter 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Stubbs), 
the  enemy's  infantry  which  were  sup- 
porting their  cavalry.  He  immediate- 
ly attacked  and  defeated  them  with  the 
27  th  and  40th  regiments,  which  advan 


ced  to  the  charge  with  bayonets.  Col. 
Stubbs's  Portuguese  brigade  support- 
ing, and  the  enemy  gave  way  :  many 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  and  Major- 
General  Alten's  brigade  of  cavalry  ha- 
ving pursued  the  fugitives,  240  prison- 
ers were  taken. 

In  these  affairs  Lieutenant  General 
the  honourable  G.  L.  Cole,  Major- 
General  V.  Alten,  Major-Gen.  Wil- 
liam Anson,  Lieut.-Col.  Arentschildt 
of  the  1st  hussars,  and  Hervey  of  the 
14th  light  dragoons,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Maclean  of  the  27th,  and  Major 
Archdall  of  the  40th,  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Anderson,  commanding  the  11th, 
and  Major  de  Azeredo,  commanding 
the  23d  Portuguese  regiment,  distin- 
guished themselves. 

The  enemy  did  not  make  any  fur- 
ther attempt  on  our  left ;  but  having 
reinforced  their  troops  on  that  side, 
and  withdrawn  those  which  had  moved 
to  their  left,  I  brought  back  our's  from 
Vallesa. 

On  the  19th,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
enemy  withdrew  all  the  troops  from 
their  right,  and  marched  to  their  left 
by  Tarragona,  apparently  with  an  in- 
tention of  turning  our  right.  1  cross- 
ed the  Upper  Guarena  at  Vallesa  and 
El  Olmo  with  the  whole  of  the  allied 
army  in  the  course  of  that  evening  and 
night ;  and  every  preparation  was  made 
for  the  action,  which  was  expected  on 
the  plain  of  Vallesa  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th. 

But  shortly  after  day-light  the  ene- 
my made  another  movement  in  several 
columns  to  his  left,  along  the  heights 
of  the  Guarena,  which  river  he  crossed 
below  Canta  la  Piedra,  and  encamped 
last  night  at  Babilafuente  and  Villama- 
la  ;  and  the  allied  army  made  a  corre- 
spondent movement  to  its  right  by  Can- 
talpino,  and  encamped  last  night  at 
Cabesa  Vellosa,  the  6th  division,  and 
Major-General  Alten's  brigade  of  ca- 
valry, being  upon  the  Tormcs  at  Al- 
dea  Laogua. 
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During-  these  movements  there  have 
been  occasional  cannonades,  but  with- 
out loss  on  our  side. 

■  I  have  this  morning  moved  the  left 
of  the  army  to  the  Tormes,  where  the 
whole  are  now  concentrated  ;  and  I 
observe  that  the  enemy  have  also  mo- 
ved towards  the  same  river,  near  Hu- 
erta. 

•  The  enemy's  object  hitherto  has 
been,  to  cut  off  my  commimication 
with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

The  enemy  abandoned  and  destroy- 
ed the  fort  of  Mirabete,  on  the  Tagus, 
on  the  11th  instant  ;  and  the  garrison 
inarch,  d  to  Madril  to  form  part  of 
the  army  of  the  centre.  They  were 
reduced  to  five  days  provision. 

1  enclose  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  18th  instant. 

Flores  de  Avila,  July  24. 

My  ald-de-camp,  Capt.  Lord  Clin- 
ton, will  present  to  your  lordship  this 
account  of  a  victory  which  the  allied 
troops  under  my  comnnand  gained  in 
a  general  action  fought  near  Salaman- 
ca on  the  evening  of  the  22d  instant, 
which  I  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  delaying  to  send  till  now,  having 
been  engaged  ever  since  the  action  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  flying 
troops. 

In  my  letter  of  the  21st  I  informed 
your  lordship,  that  both  armies  were 
near  the  Tormes  ;  and  the  enemy  cross- 
ed that  river  with  the  greatest  part  of 
his  troops  in  the  afternoon  by  the  fords 
between  Alba  de  Tormes  and  Huerta, 
and  moved  by  their  left  towards  the 
roads  leading  to  tiudad  Rodrigo. 

The  allied  army,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  division,  and  General  D'- 
Urban's  cavalry,  likewise  crossed  the 
Tormes  in  the  evening  by  the  bridge 
of  Salamanca,  and  the  fords  in  the 
nsighbourhood  ;  and  I  placed  the 
troops  in  a  position  of  which  the  right 
was  upon  one  of  the  two  heights  call- 
ed Des  Arapiles,  a:id  the  left  on  the 


Torraes  below  the  ford  of  Santa  Mar* 
tha. 

The  third  division  and  Brigadier- 
General  D'Urban's  cavalry  were  left 
at  Cabrerizes,  on  the  right  of  the 
Tormes,  as  the  enemy  had  still  a  large 
corps  on  the  heights  above  Babilafu- 
ente,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river ; 
and  I  considered  it  not  improbable, 
that  finding  our  army  prepared  for 
them  in  the  morning,  on  the  left  of 
the  Tormes,  they  would  alter  their  plan 
and  manoeuvre  by  the  other  bank. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the 
21st,  I  received  intelligence,  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  could  not  doubt, 
that  General  Chauvel  had  arrived  at 
Polios  on  the  20th,  with  the  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  to  join  Marshal  Marmont ;  and 
I  was  quite  certain  that  these  troops 
would  join  him  on  the  22d  or  23d  at 
the  latest. 

During  the  night  of  the  21  st,  the 
enemy  had  taken  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Calvarasa  de  Ariba,  and  of  the 
height  near  it,  called  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Pena,  our  cavalry  being  in  pos- 
session of  Calvarasa  de  Abaxo  ;  and 
shortly  after  day-hght  detachments 
from  both  armies  attempted  to  obtaia 
possession  of  the  more  distant  fronft 
our  right  of  the  two  hills  called  Dos 
Arapiles. 

The  enemy,  however,  succeeded, 
their  detachment  being  the  strongest, 
and  having  been  concealed  in  the  woods 
nearer  the  hill  than  we  were,  by  which 
success  they  strengthened  materially 
their  own  position,  and  had  in  their 
power  increased  means  of  annoying 
our's. 

In  the  morning,  the  light  troops  of 
the  7th  division,  and  the  4th  cagadorea 
belonging  to  General  Pack's  brigade, 
were  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the 
height  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pe- 
na ;  on  which  height  they  maintained 
themselves  with  the  enemy  throughout 
the  day.     The  possession  by  the  ene- 
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my,  however,  of  the  more  distant  of 
the  Arapiles,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
me  to  extend  the  right  of  the  army  in 
potence  to  the  heights  behind  the  vil- 
lage of  Arapiles,  and  to  occupy  that 
village  with  light  infantry  ;  and  here 
I  placed  the  4th  division  under  the 
command  of  the  Hon.  Lieut. -General 
Cole  ;  and  although,  from  the  variety 
of  the  enemy's  movements,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment 
of  his  intentions,  I  considered  that, 
upon  the  whole,  his  objects  were  up- 
on the  left  of  the  Tormes.  I  therefore 
ordered  the  honourable  Major-General 
Pakenham,  who  commanded  the  3d  di- 
vision in  the  absence  of  Lieut.- Gene- 
ral Picton,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to 
move  across  the  Tormes  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  including  Briga- 
dier-General D'Urban's  cavalry,  and 
to  place  himself  behind  Aldea  Tejada, 
Brigadier-General  Bradford's  brigade 
of  Portuguese  infantry,  and  Don  Car- 
los D'Espana's  infantry,  having  been 
moved  up  likewise  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Las  Torres,  between  the  3d 
and  'tth  division. 

After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and 
movements,  the  enemy  appears  to  have 
determined  upon  his  plan  about  two 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  under  cover  of 
a  very  heavy  cannonade,  which,  how- 
ever, did  us  but  very  little  damage,  he 
extended  his  left,  and  moved  forward 
his  troops,  apparently  with  an  inten- 
tion to  embrace,  by  the  position  of  his 
troops,  and  by  his  fire,  our  post  on  that 
of  the  two  Arapiles  which  we  possess- 
ed, and  from  thence  to  attack  and  break 
our  line  ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  render 
difficult  any  movement  of  our's  to  our 

The  extension  of  his  line  to  his  left, 
however,  and  its  advance  upon  our 
right,  notwithstanding  that  his  troops 
still  occupied  very  strong  ground,  and 
his  position  was  well  defended  by  can- 
non, gave  me  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking him,  for  which  I  had  long 


been  anxious.  I  reinforced  oUr  right 
with  the  5th  division,  under  Lieute- 
nant General  Leith,  which  I  placed 
behind  the  village  of  Arapiles,  on  the 
right  of  the  4th  division  ;  and  with  the 
6th  and  7th  divisions  in  reserve  ;  and 
as  soon  as  these  troops  had  taken  their 
stations,  I  ordered  the  honourable  Ma- 
jor-General Pakenham  to  move  forward 
with  the  3d  division,  and  Gen.  D'Ur- 
ban's cavalry,  and  two  squadrons  of 
the  14th  light  dragoons,  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Hervey,  in  four  columns,  to 
turn  the  enemy's  left  on  the  heights  ; 
while  Brigadier-Gen.  Bradford's  bri- 
gade, the  5th  division,  under  Lieute- 
nant.General  Leith,  the  4th  division, 
under  the  honourable  Lieut. -General 
Cole,  and  the  cavalry,  under  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  should 
attack  them  in  front,  supported  in  re- 
serve by  the  6th  division,  under  Ma- 
jor General  Clinton,  the  7th  division, 
under  Major-General  Hope,  and  Don 
Carlos  D'Espana's  Spanish  division, 
and  Brigadier- General  Pack,  should 
support  the  left  of  the  4th  division, 
by  attacking  that  of  the  Dos  Arapiles, 
which  the  enemy  held.  The  1st  and 
light  divisions  occupied  the  ground  on 
the  left,  and  were  in  reserve. 

The  attack  upon  the  enemy's  left 
was  made  in  the  manner  above  descri- 
bed, and  completely  succeeded.  Ma- 
jor-General the  honourable  Edward 
Pakenham  formed  the  third  division 
across  the  enemy's  flank,  and  over- 
threw every  thing  opposed  to  him. 
These  troops  were  supported  in  the 
most  gallant  style  by  the  Portuguese 
cavalry  under  Brigadier- Gen.  D'Ur- 
ban,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hervey's 
squadrons  of  the  14th,  who  successful- 
ly defeated  every  attempt  made  by  the 
enemy  on  the  flank  of  the  third  divi- 
sion. 

Brigadier- Gen.  Bradford's  brigade, 
the  5th  and  4th  divisions,  and  the  ca- 
valry under  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Stapletoa 
Cotton,  attacked  the  enemy  in  front, 
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and  drove  his  troops  before  them  from 
one  height  to  another,  bringing  for- 
ward their  right,  so  as  to  acquire 
strength  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  in 
proportion  to  the  advance.  Brigadier- 
General  Pack  made  a  very  gallant  at- 
tack upon  the  Arapiles,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  succeed,  excepting  in 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy's 
corps  placed  upon  it,  from  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral Cole,  in  his  advance. 

The  cavalry  under  Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  made  a 
most  gallant  and  successful  charge 
against  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infan- 
try, which  they  overthrew  and  cut  to 
pieces.  In  this  charge  Major-General 
Le  Marchant  was  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade ;  and  I  have  to  regret 
the  loss  of  a  most  noble  officer. 

After  the  crest  of  the  height  was 
carried,  one  division  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry made  a  stand  against  the  4th 
division,  which,  after  a  severe  cpntest, 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enemy  having  thrown 
some  troops  on  the  left  of  the  4th  di- 
vision, after  the  failure  of  Brigadier- 
General  Pack's  attack  upon  the  Ara- 
piles, and  the  honourable  Lieut. -Ge- 
neral Cole  having  been  wounded. 

Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  directed 
Brigadier-General  Spry's  brigade  of 
the  5th  division,  which  was  in  the  se- 
cond line,  to  change  its  front,  and  to 
bring  its  fire  on  the  flank  of  the  ene- 
my's division  ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  while  engaged  in  this  service,  he 
received  a  wound,  which  I  am  appre- 
hensive will  deprive  me  of  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel  and  assistance  for  some 
time.  Nearly  about  the  same  time, 
Lieutenant- General  Leith  received  a 
wound,  which  unfortunately  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  field.  I  ordered  up 
the  6th  division,  under  Major-General 
Clinton,  to  relieve  the  4th,  and  the 


battle  was  soon  restored  to  its  former 
success. 

The  enemy's  right,  however,  rein- 
forced by  the  troops  which  had  fled 
from  his  left,  and  by  those  which  had 
now  retired  from  the  Arapiles,  still 
continued  to  resist ;  and  I  ordered  the 
1st  and  light  divisions,  and  Colonel  ■ 
Stubbs's  Portuguese  brigade  of  the 
4th  division,  which  was  re-formed,  and 
Major-General  William  Anson's  bri- 
gade, likewise  of  the  4th  division,  to 
turn  the  right,  while  the  6th  division, 
supported  by  the  3d  and  5th,  attack- 
ed the  front.  It  was  dark  before  this 
point  was  carried  by  the  6th  division, 
and  the  enemy  fled  through  the  woods 
towards  the  Tormes.  I  pursued  them 
with  the  1st  and  light  divisions,  and 
Major-General  William  Anson's  bri- 
gade of  the  4th  division,  and  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry  under  Lieute- 
nant-General  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
as  long  as  we  could  find  any  of  them 
together,  directing  our  march  upon 
Huerta  and  the  fords  of  the  Tormes, 
by  which  the  enemy  had  passed  on 
their  advance  ;  but  the  darkness  of  the 
night  was  highly  advantageous  to  the 
enemy,  many  of  whom  escaped  under 
its  cover,  who  must  otherwise  have 
been  in  our  hands. 

I  am  sorry  to  report,  that  owing  to 
this  same  cause,  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was  unfortunate- 
ly wounded  by  one  of  our  own  sentries, 
after  he  had  halted. 

We  renewed  the  pursuit  at  break 
of  day  in  the  morning,  with  the  same 
troops,  and  Major-  General  Bock's  and 
Major-General  Anson's  brigades  of  ca- 
valry, which  joined  during  the  night ; 
and  having  crossed  theTormes,  we  came 
up  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard  of  ca- 
valry and  infantry  nearLaSerna;  they 
were  immediately  attacked  by  the  two 
brigades  of  dragoons,  and  the  cavalry 
fled,  leaving  the  infantry  to  their  fate. 
I  have  never  witnessed  a  more  gallant 
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charge  than  was  made  on  the  enemy's 
infantry  by  the  heavy  brigade  of  the 
King's  German  legion,  under  Major- 
General  Bock,  which  was  completely 
successful,  and  the  whole  body  of  in- 
fantry, consisting  of  three  battalions  of 
the  enemy's  first  division,  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  pursuit  was  afterwards  conti- 
nued as  far  as  Penaranda  last  night ; 
and  our  troops  are  still  following  the 
flying  enemy.  Their  head-quarters 
were  in  this  town,  not  less  than  ten 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle,  for  a 
few  hours  last  night ;  and  they  are 
now  considerably  advanced  on  the  road 
towards  ValladoHd  by  Arevalo.  They 
were  joined  yesterday  on  their  retreat 
by  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  north,  which  have  arrived  at 
too  late  a  period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
be  of  much  use  to  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture 
of  the  amount  of  the  enemy's  loss  in 
this  action  ;  but  from  all  reports  it  is 
very  considerable.  We  have  taken 
from  them  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  se- 
veral ammunition  waggons,  two  eagles, 
and  six  colours  ;  and  one  general,  three 
colonels,  three  lieutenant. colonels,  130 
officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  soldiers  are  pri- 
soners ;  and  our  detachments  are  send- 
ing in  more  every  moment.  The  num- 
ber of  dead  on  the  field  is  very  large. 

I  am  informed  that  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  is  badly  wounded,  and  has  lost 
one  of  his  arms  ;  and  that  four  general 
officers  have  been  killed,  and  several 
wounded. 

Such  an  advantage  could  not  have 
been  acquired  without  material  loss  on 
our  side  ;  but  it  certainly  has  not  been 
of  a  magnitude  to  distress  the  army  or 
to  cripple  its  operations. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to 
your  lordship,  that,  throughout  this 
trying  day,  of  which  I  have  related 
the  events,  I  had  every  reason  to  be 


satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  gene^ 

ral  officers  and  troops. 

The  relation  which  I  have  written 
of  its  events  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  share  which  each  individual  had  in 
them  ;  and  I  cannot  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  the  conduct  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  his  station. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Marshal  Sir 
Wm.  Beresford  for  his  friendly  coun- 
sel and  assistance,  both  previous  to  and 
during  the  action  ;  to  Lieutenant- Ge- 
nerals Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  Leith, 
and  Cole,  and  Major- Generals  Clinton, 
and  the  Hon.  Edward  Pakenham,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  led  the  di- 
visions of  cavalry  and  infantry  under 
their  command  respectively  ;  to  Ma- 
jor-General Hulse,  commanding  a  bri- 
gade in  the  sixth  division  ;  Major- Ge- 
neral G.  Anson,  commanding  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  ;  Colonel  Hinde ;  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Ponsonby,  command- 
ing Major-General  Le  Marchant's  bri- 
gade, after  the  fall  of  that  officer  ;  to 
Major-General  William  Anson,  com- 
manding a  brigade  in  the  4th  division  ; 
Major-GeneraJ  Pringle,  c-mmanding  a 
brigade  in  the  5th  division,  and  the  di- 
vision after  Lieutenant-General  Leith 
was  wounded ;  Brigadier-Gen.  Brad- 
ford, Brigadier-General  Spry,  Colonel 
Stubbs,  and  Brigadier- General  Power 
of  the  Portuguese  service ;  likewise  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  of  the 
94'th,  commanding  a  brigade  in  the  3d 
division  ;  Lieut. -Colonel  Williams,  of 
the  60th  foot ;  Lieut.-Colonel  Wal- 
lace, of  the  88th,  commanding  a  bri- 
gade in  the  3d  division  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ellis,  of  the  23d,  commanding 
General  the  Hon.  Edward  Pakenham's 
brigade  in  the  4th  division,  during  his 
absence  in  the  command  of  the  3d  di- 
vision ;  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greville,  of  the  38th  regiment,  com- 
manding Major-General  Hay's  brigade 
in  the  5th  division,  during  his  absence 
on  leave;    Brigadier- General  Pack; 
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Brigadier- General  the  Conde  de  Re- 
zendi,  of  the  Portuguese  service  ;  Co- 
lonel Douglas,  of  the  8th  Portuguese 
regiment ;  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Conde 
tie  Ffcalho,  of  the  same  regiment ;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bingham,  of  the 
S3d  regiment ;  likewise  to  Brigadier 
General  d'Urban,  and  Lieut. •colonel 
Hervey,  of  the  Mth  light  dragoons  ; 
Colonel  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  com 
rnandingthe4th  drajrof^ns;  and  Lieut. - 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Frederick  Pmson- 
by,  commanding  the  12th  light  dra- 
goons. 

I  must  al«o  mention  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Woodford,  commanding  the 
light  battalion  of  the  brigadeof  guards, 
who,  supported  by  two  companies  of 
the  fusileere,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Crowder,  maintained  the  vil- 
lage  of  Arapiles  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy,  previous  to  the  attack 
upon  their  pcsition  by  our  troops. 

In  a  case  in  which  the  conduct  of 
all  has  been  conspicuously  good,  I  re- 
gret that  the  necessary  hmits  of  a  dis 
patch  prevent  me  from  drawing  your 
lordship's  notice  to  the  conduct  of  a 
larger  number  of  individuals  ;  but  I 
ean  assure  your  lordship,  that  there 
was  no  officer  of  corps  engaged  in  this 
action,  who  did  not  perform  his  duty 
by  his  sovereign  and  his  country. 

The  royal  and  German  artillery, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Framing- 
ham,  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
accuracy  ot  their  fire  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  use  them  ;  and  they  advan- 
ced to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion with  the  same  gallantry  as  the 
ether  troops. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel de  Lansy,  the  deputy 
quarter-master  general,  the  head  of 
the  department  present  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  quarter-mastergeneral, 
and  to  the  officers  of  that  department, 
and  of  the  staff  corps,  for  the  assist- 
ance 1  received  from  them,  particular- 
ly the  Honourable  Lieuteiiant-Colonel 


Dundas,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Stur- 
geon of  the  latter,  and  Major  Scoyell 
of  the  former  ;  and  to  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Waters,  at  present  at  the  head 
of  the  adjutant-general's  department, 
and  to  the  officersof  that  department, 
as  well  at  head-quarters  as  with  the 
several  divisions  of  the  army  ;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Fitzroy  So- 
merset, and  the  officer^  of  my  personal 
stcifF  Among  the  latt  r  I  particular- 
ly request  your  lordship  to  draw  the 
attention  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  to  his  serene  highness 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  whose 
conduct  in  the  field,  as  well  as  upon 
every  othtr  occasion,  entitles  him  to 
my  highest  commendation,  and  has  ac- 
quired for  him  the  respect  and  regard 
of  the  wh'  le  army. 

I  havf  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  Mariscal 
del  Campo  Don  Carlos  d'Espagna, 
and  of  Brigadier  Don  Julian  Sanchez, 
and  with  that  ot  tfceir  troops  under 
their  command  respectively  ;  and  with 
that  of  the  Mariscal  del  Campo  Don 
Miguel  Alava,  and  of  Brigadier  Don 
Joseph  O'Lawler,  employed  with  this 
army  by  the  Spanish  government, 
from  whom,  and  from  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, and  people  in  general,  I  re- 
ceived every  assistance  I  could  ex- 
pect. 

It  is  but'jpsticp  likewise  to  drawr 
your  lordship's  attention,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  the  merits  of  the  officers 
of  the  civil  departm.ents  of  the  army. 
Notwithstanding  the  iri,crea3ed  distance 
of  our  operations  from  our  magazines, 
and  that  the  country  is  completely  ex- 
hausted, we  have  hitherto  wanted  no- 
thing  owing  to  the  diligence  and  atten- 
tion of  commissary-general  Mr  Bisset, 
and  the  officers  of  the  department  un- 
der his  direction. 

I  have  likewise  to  mention,  that  by 
the  atttntion  and  ability  of  Doctor 
Mac  Gregor,  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
department   under    his    charge,    our 
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wounded  as  well  as  those  of  the  ene- 
my left  in  our  hands  have  been  well 
taken  care  of ;  and  I  hope  that  ma- 
ny of  these  valuable  men  will  be  saved 
to  the  service. 

Captain  Lord  Clinton  will  have  the 
honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  the 
eagles  and  colours  taken  from  the  ene- 
my in  this  action. 

1  inclose  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded^ 

Abstract  of  Killed,  Wounded,  and 
Missing  of  the  Allied  Army,  under 
the  command  of  General  the  Earl  of 
Wellington,  in  the  Battlefought  near 
Salamanca,  on  the  22d  day  of  July, 
1812. 

Killed.  Wounded.  Missing. 
British  388  2714?  74 
Portuguese  304  15o2  182 
Spanish  2  4         


Total 


61)4        4270         256 


British  Entry  into  Madrid. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  Fri- 
day, Sept.  4. 

Downing  Street,  Sept.  4. 

Major  Burgh,  aid-de-cainp  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington,  has  this  day 
arrived  at  Lord  Bathurst's  office  with 
dispatches,  addressed  to  his  lordship 
by  Lord  WelHngton,  dated  Madrid, 
the  13th  and  15th  ultimo,  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts  : 

Madrid,  August  13. 

Having  found  that  the  army  under 
Marshal  Marmont  continued  their  re- 
treat upon  Burgos,  m  a  state  not  like- 
ly to  take  the  fit  Id  again  for  some  time, 
1  determined  to  bring  Joseph  Buowa- 
parte  to  a  general  action,  or  force  him 
to  quit  Madrid. 

Accordingly  I  moved  from  Cuellar 
on  the  6lh  instant.     We  arrived  at 


Segovia  on  the  7th,  and  at  St  llde- 
fonso  on  the  8th,  where  I  halted  one 
day,  to  allow  the  right  of  the  array 
more  time  to  come  up. 

No  opposition  was  made  to  the  pas- 
sage of  tne  troops  through  the  moun- 
tains :  and  Brigadier-General  D'Ur- 
bail,  with  tlie  Portuguese  cavalry,  and 
l>t  light  batlahon  ot  the  King's  Ger- 
man,  and  Captain  M'Donald  s  troop 
of  horse  artillery,  had  been  through 
the  Guadarama  pass  since  the  9th.  He 
movfd  forward  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ga- 
lapagas,  and,  supported  by  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  the  King's  German  Legioa 
from  Torrelodones,  he  drove  in  the 
French  cavalry,  about  two  thousand 
in  number,  and  placed  himself  at  Ma- 
jalahonda,  with  the  Portuguese  caval- 
ry and  Captain  M'Donald's  troop, 
and  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry  of 
the  Kings  German  Legion  at  Las 
Royas,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant. 

The  enemy's  cavalry,  which  had 
been  driven  off  in  the  morning,  and 
had  moved  towards  Naval  Carnero, 
returned  about  five  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  Brigadier-General  D'Urban  ha- 
ving formed  the  Portuguese  cavalry 
in  Sont  of  Majalahonda,  supported  by 
the  horse  artillery,  ordered  the  cavalry 
to  charge  the  enemy's  leading  squad- 
rons, which  appeared  too  far  advanced 
to  be  supported  by  their  main  body. 
The  Portuguese  cavalry  advanced  to  the 
attack,  but  unfortunately  turned  about 
before  they  reached  the  enemy  ;  and 
they  fled  through  the  village  of  Maja- 
lahonda, and  back  upon  the  Germaa 
dragoons,  leaving  behind  them,  unpro- 
tected and  supported,  those  guns  of 
Captain  M'Donald's  troop  which  had 
been  moved  forward  to  co-operate 
with  tht--  cavalry.  By  the  activity  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Captain 
M'Donald  8  troop,  the  guns  were, 
however,  moved  off;  but  owing  tq 
the  unfavourable  nature  of  thegruuud 
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oTcr  which  they  were  moved,  the  car- 
riageof  one  was  broken,  and  two  others 
were  overturned  ;  and  these  three  guns 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  Portuguese  di^goons  having 
fled  through  Majalahonda,  were  rallied 
and  re-formed  upon  the  heavy  dragoons 
of  the  King's  German  Legion,  which 
were  formed  between  that  village  and 
Las  Royas.  7*k,^  German  cavalry 
charged  the  en'  y,  although  under 
many  disadvanta;  .'s,  and  stopped  their 
further  progress ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  they  suffered  considerable 
loss,  and  that  Colonel  Jonqueires,  who 
commanded  the  brigade,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  left  of  the  army  was 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant, 
at  the  Puente  de  Ratamar,  on  the  Gua- 
darama  river  ;  and  Colonel  Ponsonby's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of 
infantry  of  the  7th  division,  having 
moved  forward  to  the  support  of  the 
troops  in  advance,  the  enemy  retired 
upon  Majalahonda  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
served  these  troops  ;  and  night  having 
come  on,  they  retired  upon  Alcorcon, 
leaving  our  guns  at  Majalahonda. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Portuguese  cavalry  behaved 
remarkably  well,  and  shewed  a  good 
example  to  their  men ,  particularly  the 
Visconde  de  Barbacena,  who  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  conduct  of  the  bi-ave 
German  cavalry  was,  I  understand, 
excellent,  as  was  that  of  Captain  M*- 
Donald's  troop  of  horse  artillery.  The 
light  infantry  battalion  was  not  enga- 
ged. 

The  army  moved  forward  yesterday 
morning,  and  its  left  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Madrid,  Joseph  Buona- 
parte having  retired  with  the  army  of 
the  centre  by  the  roads  of  Toledo  and 
Aranjuez,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  Re- 
tiro. 

it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy 
manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
drid upon  our  arrival ;  and  I  hope  that 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  sentiments 
of  detestation  of  the  French  yoke,  and 


of  a  strong  desire  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  which  first 
induced  them  to  set  the  example  of 
resistance  to  the  usurper,  will  induce 
them  to  make  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  which  will  be  more  effi- 
cacious than  those  formerly  made. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  that  Astorga 
has  fallen  ;  but  the  garrison  which  the 
enemy  left  in  Tordesillas,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  surren- 
dered to  General  Santocildes  on  the 
5th  instant. 

I  have  received  no  further  reports  of 
the  situation  of  General  Ballasteros 
since  the  21  st  of  July.  I  have  letters 
from  General  Joseph  O'Donnell  and 
General  lloche,  of  the  26th  July ;  and 
the  army  of  Murcia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  former,  was  defeated  by 
General  D  Harispe  on  the  21st  of  Ju- 
ly. It  appears  that  the  Spanish  troops 
moved  forward  to  attack  General  D'- 
Harispe's  posts  at  Castalla  and  at 
Ybi  ;  those  which  attacked  the  former 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  those  which  attacked  the  latter, 
under  the  command  of  General  Roche, 
conducted  themselves  remarkably  well, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
under  General  O'Doimel,  and  after- 
wards effected  their  own  retreat,  in 
good  order,  to  Alicante. 

Madrid,  August  1 5. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  the  garrison  of  the  Re- 
tiro  surrendered  by  capitulation  yes- 
terday ;  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
enclose  a  translation  of  the  capitula- 
tion. 

We  invested  the  place  completely 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  ;  and  in  the 
night,  detachments  of  the  7th  division 
of  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Hope,  and  of  the  3d 
division  of  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  the  Honourable  E. 
Pakenham,  drove  in  the  enemy's  posts 
from  the  Prado  and  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den,  and  the  works  which  they  had 
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constructed  outside  of  the  park-wall ; 
and  having  broken  through  the  wall 
in  different  places,  they  were  establish- 
ed in  the  palace  of  the  Retiro,  and 
close  to  the  exterior  of  the  enemy's 
works,  enclosing  the  building  called 
La  China. 

The  troops  were  preparing  in  the 
morning  to  attack  those  works,  pre- 
paratory to  the  arrangements  to  be 
adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  interior 
line  and  building,  when  the  governor 
sent  out  an  officer  to  desire  to  capitu- 
late, and  I  granted  him  the  honours  of 
war,  the  baggage  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  &c.  as  specifi- 
ed in  the  enclosed  agreement. 

I  enclose  a  return  of  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  which  marched  out  yes- 
terday, at  four  o'clock,  •  on  their  road 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  We  have  found 
in  the  place  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  in  excel- 
lent condition ;  nine  hundred  barrels 
of  powder  ;  twenty  thousand  stand  of 
arms  ;  and  considerable  magazines  of 
clothing,  provisions,  and  ammunition. 

We  have  likewise  found  the  eagles 
of  the  13th  and  51st  regiments,  which 
I  forward  to  England,  to  be  presented 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, by  my  aid-de-camp.  Major 
Burgh. 

I  see,  by  a  letter  from  General  Bal- 
lasteros  to  Lieut-General  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  of  the  29th  of  July,  that  he  had 
been  in  Malaga  on  the  14th  of  that 
month,  after  an  engagement  with  Ge- 
neral Laval,  near  Coin.  General  Bal- 
lasteros  was  at  Grazelina  on  the  29th. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  Sir  Rowland  Hill  of  the  8th  inst.  ; 
and  although  General  Drouet  had  been 
in  movement  for  three  days,  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  movements  are  of 
any  importance. 

I  enclose  returns  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  affair  at 


Majalahonda,  on  the  11th  instant,  and 
of  the  loss  in  the  attack  of  the  works 
of  the  Retiro, 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  by 
my  aid-de-camp  Major  Burgh,  who 
will  be  able  to  explain  any  further  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  our  situation  j 
and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
your  lordship's  protection. 

P.  8.  Since  writing  this  dispatch, 
I  have  received  a  letter  of  the  10th  in- 
stant, from  General  Maitland,  from 
Alicante,  in  which  that  officer  informs 
me  that  he  had  on  that  day  landed  at  • 
that  place. 

TRANSLATIOK. 

Capitulation  proposed  by  General  the 
Earl  of  Wellingtont  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Allied  ArinVf  and  ac- 
cepted hy  Colonel  La  Fondy  Com- 
mandant of  the  Fort  of  La  China^ 
l^th  August,  1812. 
Article  l.-The  garrison  shall  march 
out  of  the  fort  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  shall  lay  down  their  arms  on 
the  glacis. 

Art.  2. — ^The  g^arrison,  and  persons 
of  every  description  in  the  fort,  shall 
be  prisoners  of  war. 

Art.  3.-The  officers  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  retain  their  swords,  their  bag- 
gage, and  their  horses,  according  to 
the  number  allowed  them  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  French  army ;  and  the 
soldiers  shall  keep  their  knapsacks. 

Art.  4.— The  magazines  of  the  fort 
of  every  description,  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  officers  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments, and  the  French  commandants 
of  artillery  and  of  engineers  shall  fur- 
nish lists  of  the  contents  of  each  de- 
pot. The  plans  of  the  fort  shall  also 
be  delivered  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  British  engineers. 

Art.   5. This  capitulation    shall 

take  place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  gates  of  the  fort  shall  be 
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occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  allied 
army  as  soon  as  this  capitulation  is  ra- 
tified. 

Signed  on  the  part  of  General  the 
Earl  of  Wellington, 

FiTZROY  Somerset, 
Lieut.- Col.  and  Mil.  Sec. 
Ratified.  Wellington. 

Signed  on  the  part  of  Colonel  La 
Fond, 

R.  De  La  Brune. 
This  capitulation  is  ratified  by  the 
colonel  commanding  the  Fort  of  La 
China. 

(Signed)  La  Fond. 

Return  of  Prisoners  of  War,  taken  at 
the  Fort  de  la  China,  in  the  RetirOf 
and  in  the  General  Hospital  la  Ato- 
cha,  on  the  14^/*  0/  August,  1812. 
Staff — 1  colonel,  2  captains,  2  sub- 
alterns,  7    staff,    3  civil  officers,   16 
Serjeants,  drummers,  and  rank  and  file. 
Artillery — 1     lieutenant-colonel,   8 
captains,  10  subalterns,  355  Serjeants, 
drummers,  and  rank  and  file,  46  horses 
and  mules. 

Engineers — 1  lieutenant-colonel,  2 
captains,  1  subaltern,  70  Serjeants, 
drummers,  and  rank  and  file. 

Detachments  of  several  regiments  of 
infantry  ;  forming  the  garrison — 1  co- 
lonel, 2  lieutenant-colonels,  9  captains, 
19  subalterns,  1460  Serjeants,  drum- 
mers, and  rank  and  file. 

Independent  garrison  company — 1 
captain,  3  subalterns,  91  Serjeants, 
drummers,  and  rank  and  file. 

Total  taken  at  the  fo/t — 2  colonels, 

4  lieutenant-colonels,  22  captams,  35 
subalterns,  7  staff,  3  civil  officers,  li>82 
Serjeants,  drummers,  and  rank  and  file, 
46  horses  and  mules. 

Staff — 12  civil  officers,  1  rank  and 
file. 

Sick  and  convalescents — 1  captain, 

5  subalterns,  4  civil  officers,  4-28  Ser- 
jeants, drummers,  and  rank  and  file. 


Total  taken  at  the  general  hospital 
— 1  captain,  5  subalterns,  16  civil  of- 
ficers, 429  Serjeants,  drummers,  and 
rank  and  file. 

General  total  taken  2506. 

N.  B.  Besides  the  above    number, 
6  rank  and  file  British,  and  6  officers, 
and  144  rank  and  file,  Spaniards,  were 
retaken  in  the  fort  of  La  China. 
John  Waters, 
Lieut.-Col.  and  A.  A.  G. 


Capture  of  Seville. 

Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of 
Tuesday,  Sept.  22,  1812. 

Downing-street,  Sept.  23, 

A  dispatch,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  has  been  this  day  received 
at  Earl  Bathurst's  office,  addressed  to 
his  lordship  by  Major  General  Cooke, 
dated  Cadiz,  August  30,  1812:— 
Cadiz  August  30. 

My  Lord, — Since  my  letter  of  yes- 
terday's date,  reporting  the  entry  into 
Seville  of  the  aUied  corps  under  Gene- 
ral La  Cruz,  and  Colonel  Skerrett,  I 
have  received  a  dispatch  from  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  I  transmit  a  copy  here- 
with, and  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  British  detachment. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)         Geo.  Cooke, 

Major-General. 
Earl  Bathurst,  8cc.  &c. 

Seville,  August  23. 

Sir, — 1  have  the  honour  to  report 
the  movements  of  the  detachment  un- 
der my  orders  since  the  date  of  my 
last:  the  result  of  which, — the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Seville  by  assault,  de- 
fended by  eight  French  battilions,  and 
two  regiments  of  dragoon; ,  entrench- 
ed,— will,  I  trust,  be  con&idered  as  ho- 
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iiotirable  to  the  allied  arms  and  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  Spain. 

On  the  24th  instant,  General  Cruz 
Morgeon,  commanding  the  ^Npanish 
troops,  and  myself,  judged  it  advisable 
to  make  a  forward  movement  on  Se- 
ville ;  for  this  purpose  it  was  advisable 
to  force  the  enemy's  corps  of  observa- 
tion, of  350  cavalry  and  200  infantry, 
at  St  Lucar  in  Mayor.  I  marched 
from  Manzanilla  with  800  troops, 
composed  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
guards,  the  87th,  and  the  Portuguese 
regiment,  Brigadier-General  Downe, 
accompanied  with  600  Spanish  troops. 

The  Spanish  column  attacked  on 
the  right,  and  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese on  the  left.  The  French  were 
driven  through  the  streets  with  preci- 
pitation, leaving  some  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  We  took  post  at  San 
Xiucar  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

On  the  26th  instant,  General  Cruz 
and  myself  having  judged  that  it  would 
be  attended  v/ith  the  most  beneficial 
effects,  both  on  the  pubhc  opinion, 
and  in  saving  the  city  from  being  plun- 
dered, if  the  French  could  be  precipi- 
tated in  their  retreat  from  Seville,  the 
allied  troops,  in  consequence,  marched 
for  this  purpose,  and  arrived  at  the 
heights  of  Castillejos  de  la  Cuesta,  im- 
mediately above  Seville,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  at  six  o'clock. 

The  Spanish  troops  formed  our  ad- 
vance. The  French  advance  was  dri- 
ven in  ;  the  cavalry  retired,  leaving 
the  infantry  in  the  plain,  which  last 
were  charged  by  the  Spanish  cavalry, 
■who  made  many  prisoners. 

The  Spanish  troops  attacked  a  re- 
doubt on  our  left,  and  lost  a  good  many- 
men.  The  columns  advanced  into  the 
plain,  by  which  movement  this  redoubt 
was  turned,  and  its  communication  cut 
off;  the  Spanish  troops  under  General 
Cruz  took  the  right,  and  made  a  de- 
tour to  arrive  and  attack  on  that  flank 
of  Triana  (the  suburbs  of  Seville).  I 
ordered  the  redoubt    to    be    masked 
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by  a  detachment  of  the  20th  Portu- 
guese regiment,  and  advanced  a  field- 
piece  with  some  troops,  to  keep  in 
check  the  enemy's  fire  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  opposite  to  us  j  and 
after  giving  sufficient  time  for  the 
Spanish  column  to  arrive,  the  British 
and  Portuguese  troops  advanced  to  the 
attack  in  front ;  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery advanced  at  a  gallop,  supported 
by  the  grenadiers  of  the  guards,  and 
the  infantry  following. 

The  enemy  abandoned  the  gate  :  we 
entered  the  suburbs,  and  advanced  near 
to  the  bridge  of  Seville  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  pre- 
venting its  destruction,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  succeed.  We  were  checked  by 
fire  of  grape-shot  and  musketry  at  the 
turning  of  the  street.  The  grenadiers 
of  the  guards  advanced  to  our  support, 
and  drove  every  thing  before  them. 
At  this  moment  part  of  the  Spanish 
column  arrived ;  we  advanced  to  the 
bridge  under  a  heavy  fire ;  Captain  Ca- 
doux  of  the  95th,  with  great  judgment, 
made  a  flank  movement  on  our  left ; 
Captain  Roberts,  of  the  artillery, 
brought  up  with  rapidity  two  guns  ;  a 
heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  was 
soon  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy, 
who  were  driven  from  their  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  from 
the  bridge,  which  they  had  only  in 
part  destroyed.  The  grenadiers  or  the 
guards,  and  some  Spanish  troops,  led 
the  columns  that  crossed  the  bridge ! 
A  general  rout  ensued,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  through  the  streets,  which 
were  strewed  with  their  dead,  and  pur- 
sued at  all  points,  leaving  behind  them 
valuable  captures  of  horses,  baggage, 
and  money. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  the 
joy  of  the  people  of  Seville.  The  in- 
habitants, under  the  fire  of  the  French, 
brought  planks  to  lay  across  the 
bridge ;  and  their  acclamations  and 
vociferous  marks  of  joy,  added  to  the 
d 
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immense  crowd,  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  officers  to  advance 
through  the  streets  with  their  columns. 

The  vast  extent  of  this  city,  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  troops  who  had 
advanced  in  double  quick  time  for 
three  miles,  and  the  want  of  cavalry, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
pursuit  beyond  the  town.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  of  our  attack,  that  this 
victory  over  a  French  division,  and  the 
passage  of  a  bridge  which  the  enemy 
had  materially  destroyed,  with  his  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  formed  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  was  achieved  with 
a  loss  that  appears  almost  incredible. 

I  have  only  to  regret  the  loss  of  1 
officer,  Lieutenant  Brett,  royal  artille- 
ry, who  was  killed,  gallantly  fighting 
his  gun,  at  the  bridge.  The  intrepi- 
dity of  this  valuable  officer  was  obser- 
ved by  the  whole  detachment. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been  very  great.  We  have  taken  se- 
veral officers,  and,  I  believe,  near  two 
hundred  prisoners. 

The  conduct  of  every  officer  and 
soldier  has  been  above  praise  ;  where 
all  have  behaved  well,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  ;  I  must,  however,  mention 
the  detachment  of  the  King's  German 
Legion,  commanded  by  Cornet  Wie- 
boldt  ;  the  artillery,  by  Captain  Ro- 
berts :  a  detachment  of  the  95th,  by 
Captain  Cadoux  ;  and  the  grenadiers 
of  the  Ist  regiment  of  guards,  by  Cap- 
tain Thomas.  To  Colonel  Maitland, 
Ist  regiment  of  guards,  (second  in 
command,)  I  am  much  indebted  from 
the  commencement  of  this  service ; 
and  in  the  attack  of  Seville,  his  mili- 
tary talents,  intrepidity,  and  zeal,  were 
particularly  conspicuous.  I  am  also 
much  indebted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colquit,  commanding  a  detachment  of 
the  1st  regiment  of  guards;  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Prior,  commanding  a 
detachment  20th  Portuguese  regi- 
ment ;  and  to  Major  Maclain,  com- 
manding a  detachment  87th  regiment. 


The  exertions  of  Captain  Wynyard 
(Cold&tream  guards),  assistant  adju- 
tant-general, and  Lieutenant  Keid, 
royal  staff  corps,  staff  officers  attached 
to  the  detachment,  have  been  indefa- 
tigable. Captain  Bunbury,  20th  Por- 
tuguese regiment,  brigade  major,  and 
Lieutenant  Smith,  royal  engmeers, 
were  at  this  time  detached  on  other 
service. 

During  the  whole  of  this  attack, 
our  allies,  the  Spaniards,  have  rivalled 
the  conduct  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese troops  ;  and  Gen.  Cruz  Mour- 
geon,  by  his  military  talents  and  bra- 
very, has  principally  contributed  to 
the  successful  result  of  the  day. 

Enclosed  is  a  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded. 

During  last  night  a  division  of  7  or 
8000  French  troops  passed  by.  Our 
attack  has  saved  the  city  from  the  de- 
vastations and  contribution8v«th  which 
it  was  threatened. 

Captain  Wynyard  is  the  bearer  of 
this  dispatch,  who  will  inform  you  ot 
any  further  particulars  you  may  re- 
quire. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Skeruett. 

To  major-Gen.  Cooke,  &c. 

P.  S.  A  return  of  the  guns  and  mi- 
litary stores  taken,  will  be  sent  as  soon 
as  the  quantity  can  be  ascertained. 
Two  of  the  field-pieces  which  the  ene- 
my advanced  against  us  fell  into  our 
hands. 

Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  troops  under  the  command  oj  Colo- 
net  Skerretty  at  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  '-eville  hy  assault,  on  the  morning  of 
the  21th  of  August,  1812. 

Total — 1  sabaltern,  1  Serjeant,  1 
rank  and  file,  2  horses,  killed ;  1  su- 
baltern, 12  rank  and  file,  1  horse, 
wounded. 

(Signed) 
W.  Clinton  Wynyard,  A.  A. 
General. 
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\]BR£ND£R  OF  FoRT  DETROIT. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary^ 
Ttie&dayy  Oct.  6. 

Downing-street,  Oct.  6,  1812. 

Captain  Coore,  Aide-de-camp  to 
Liieut.-General  Sir  George  Prevost, 
Governor  in  chief  of  his  Majesty's 
provinces  in  North  America,  arrived 
this  morning  with  dispatches  from  the 
Lieutenant- General  addressed  to  Earl 
Bathurst,  one  of  his  majesty's  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract  and  a  copy  : — 
Montreal,  Aug.  26. 

My  Lord, — I  feel  the  g.  eatest  sa- 
tisfaction in  transmitting  to  your  lord- 
ship a  letter  which  I  have  this  day  re- 
ceived by  express  from  Major  General 
Brock,  announcing  to  methe  surrender 
of  Fort  Detroit,  on  the  16th  instant, 
by  Brigadier- General  Hull,  with  the 
army  under  his  command,  exceeding 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  to- 
'  gether  with  twenty-five  pieces  of  ord- 
nance. 

In  my  dispatches  of  the  17th  and 
S^th  instant,  I  had  the  honour  of  de- 
tailing to  your  lordship  the  operations 
which  had  taken  place  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada, in  consequence  of  the  invasion 
of  that  province  by  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  Brigadier-Gen.  Hull 
having  crossed  the  Detroit  river  on  the 
12th  of  last  month,  with  2300  men, 
consisting  of  regular  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, and  militia,  bringing  with  him  se- 
veral field -pieces  ;  and  having  driven 
in  the  militia  towards  Amherstburg, 
first  advanced  to  Sandwich,  and  after- 
wards approached  Amherstburg,  with 
apart  of  his  army  to  the  river  Canard, 
about  five  miles  from  the  fort,  where 
he  was  foiled  in  three  attempts  to  cross 
that  river,  and  suffered  a  considerable 
loss  The  garrison  of  Amherstburg 
consisted  at  that  time  of  a  subaltern's 
detachment  of    the    royal    artillery, 


commanded  by  Lieutenant  Trough- 
ton  ;  of  a  detachment  of  300  men  of 
the  41  St  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Muir;  and  of  about  as 
many  of  the  militia ;  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Saint  George,  Inspecting  Field  Offi- 
cer of  militia  in  the  district. 

General  Brock,  relying  upon  the 
strong  assurances  I  had  given  him,  of 
a  reinforcement  as  prompt  and  as  ef- 
fectual as  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  was  placed  by  this  new  war 
would  permit  me  to  send,  adopted  the 
most  vigorous  measures  for  the  safety 
of  that  part  of  the  frontier  which  had 
been  wrecked.  In  these  measures  he 
was  most  opportunely  aided  by  the 
fortunate  surrender  of  Fort  Michiliraa- 
chinack,  which  giving  spirit  and  con- 
fidence to  the  Indian  tribes  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, part  of  whom  assisted  in  its 
capture,  determined  them  to  advance 
upon  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that 
it  had  entered  the  province. 

The  certainty  of  the  expected  rein- 
forcements, and  the  weakness  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  had  in 
the  mean  time  induced  General  Brock 
to  detach  from  the  garrison  of  Fort 
George,  SO  men  of  the  41st  regiment, 
under  Captain  Chambers,  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  such  of  the  Indians  and 
militia  as  might  be  ready  to  join  him, 
and  of  afterwards  advancing  upon  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Sixty  men  of 
the  same  regiment  were  also  detached 
from  that  garrison  to  Amherstburg, 
and  40  to  Long  Point,  to  collect  the 
militia  in  that  quarter.  Having  made 
these  dispositions,  and  having  previous- 
ly sent  forward  Colonel  Proctor  of  the 
41  St  regiment,  to  Amherstburg,— 
where  he  arrived  and  assumed  the 
command  on  the  26th  of  last  month- 
General  Brock  proceeded  himself  from 
York  on  the  5th  instant,  for  Fort  St 
George  and  ^ong  Point  on   Lake 
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Erie,  which  last  place  he  left  on  the 
8th  following  for  Amherstburg,  with 
40  rank  and  file  of  the  41  st  regiment, 
and  260  of  the  militia  forces. 

Whilst  General  Brock  was  thus 
hastening  his  preparations  for  the  re- 
lief of  Amherstburg,  the  prospects  of 
the  American  army  under  General 
Hull,  were  becoming  every  day  more 
unfavourable,  and  their  situation  more 
critical.  The  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Michilimachinack had  reached  ti  em, 
Which  they  knew  must  expose  fhem  to 
an  attack  of  the  Indians  on  one  quar- 
ter, at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
threatened  on  another  by  the  force  ap- 
proaching, under  Captain  Chambers. 
An  Indian  tribe  of  the  Wyan'dots, 
whom  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
bribe,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  the 
41st  regiment  from  Amherstburg,  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  their  supplies 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
in  intercepting  their  dispatches,  which 
described  in  very  strong  terms  their 
apprehensions  and  despondency.  The 
losses  they  had  sustained  in  their  dif- 
ferent actions  upon  the  Canard  river, 
as  well  as  those  for  protecting  their 
supplies,  together  with  the  mode  of 
warfare  pursued  by  the  Indians,  had 
greatly  discouraged  and  dispirited 
them,  and  had  convinced  General  Hull 
how  hopeless  any  attempt  would  be  to 
storm  Fort  Amherstburg,  without 
great  reinforcements  and  a  battering 
train. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  at 
this  critical  period,  and  when  the  ene- 
my were  beginning  to  consult  their  se- 
curity by  entrenching  themselves,  that 
General  Brock  entered  Amherstburg, 
with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  was 
fortunately  enabled  to  do  on  the  12th 
instant,  without  the  smallest  molesta- 
tion, in  consequence  of  our  decided 
naval  superiority  on  the  lakes.  To 
his  active  and  inteUigent  mind,  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  enemy's  situation 
afforded  him  over  them,  even  with  hia 


very  inferior  force,  became  immediate- 
ly apparent ;  and  that  he  has  not  fail- 
ed most  effectually  to  avail  himself  of 
those  favourable  circumstances,  your 
lordship  will,  I  trust,  be  satisfied,  from 
the  letter  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
transmitting. 

Having  thus  brought  to  "your  lord- 
ship's view  the  different  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  campaign  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Upper  Canada,  I  cannot 
withhold  from  Major-General  Brock 
the  tribute  of  applause  so  justly  due  to 
him  for  his  distinguished  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  or  omit  to  recommend 
him,  through  your  lordship,  to  the  fa- 
vourable consideration  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  for  the 
great  ability  and  judgment  with  which 
he  has  planned,  and  the  promptitude, 
energy,  and  fortitude,  with  which  he 
has  effected  the  preservation  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  the  sacrifice  of  so  little 
British  blood  in  accomplishing  so  im- 
portant a  service. 

My  aid-de-camp.  Captain  Coore, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  to 
your  lordship  this  dispatch  ;  and  as  he 
is  well  qualified  to  give  your  lordship 
information  respecting  the  military  re- 
sources of  this  command,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  refer  your  lordship  to  him  for 
further  particulars.  I  have  the  ho- 
nour, &c. 

(Signed)         Geobge  Prevost. 

Head  quarters,  Detroit, 
Ang.  16,  1812. 

Sir, — I  hasten  to  apprize  your  ex- 
cellency of  the  capture  of  this  very  im- 
portant post.  Two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred troops  have  this  day  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war,  and  about  25  pieces  of 
ordnance  have  been  taken,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a  drop  of  British  blood.  I 
had  not  more  than  seven  hundred  troops 
including  militia,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred Indians,  to  accomplish  this  ser- 
vice. When  I  detail  my  good  fortune, 
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your  excellency  will  be  astonished.     I 
have  been  admirably  supported  by  Co- 
lonel Proctor,  the  whole  of  my  staff, 
and  I  may  justly  say  every  individual 
under  my  command.     Believe  mcj  &c. 
(Signed) 
IssAC  Brock,  Major-General. 
To  his  Excellency  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart. 

Head-quarters,  Montreal, 
Sept.  1,1812, 

My  Lord, — Since  I  had  the  honour 
of  transmitting  to  your  lordship  my 
letter  of  the  26th  ult.  in  charge  of  my 
aid-de-camp  Captain  Coore,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Major-General  Brock  a 
dispatch,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a 
copy,  containing  the  particulars  of 
Brigadier-General  Hull's  invasion  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  has  terminated 
most  gloriously  to  his  majesty's  arms, 
in  that  officer's  defeat  and  surrender, 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  whole  of  the 
north-western  army,  together  with  the 
Fort  Detroit,  and  33  pieces  of  ord- 
nance. I  forward  this  dispatch  ex- 
press, in  the  expectation  of  its  reaching 
Captain  Coore,  previously  to  his  leav- 
ing Canada,  which,  with  the  colours  of 
the  4th  United  States*  regiment  ac- 
companying it,  I  trust  that  officer  will 
have  the  honour  of  delivering  to  your 
lordship.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

George  Prevost. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Bathurst. 

Headquarters,  Detroit, 
Aug.  17. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  in- 
forming yonr  excellency,  that  the  ene- 
my effected  his  passage  across  the  De- 
troit river  on  the  12th  ult.  without 
opposition,  and  that  after  establishing 
himself  at  Sandwich,  he  had  ravaged 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Moravia  town. 
Some  skirmishes  occurred  between  the 
troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  St 
George  and  the  enemy  upon  the  river 
Canard,  which  uniformly  terminated  in 


his  being  repulsed  with  loss.  I  jud- 
ged it  proper  to  detach  a  force  down 
the  river  Thames,  capable  of  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  garrison  of  Am- 
herstburg  offensively ;  but  Captain 
Chambers,  whom  I  had  appointed  to 
direct  this  detachment,  experienced 
difficulties  that  frustrated  my  inten- 
tions. The  intelligence  received  from 
that  quarter  admitting  of  no  delay. 
Colonel  PrqglOr  was  directed  to  as- 
sume the  command,  and  his  force  was 
soon  after  increased  writh  60  rank  and 
file  of  the  41st  regiment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  most  strenu- 
ous measures  were  adopted  to  counter- 
act the  machinations  of  the  evil-dispo- 
sed  ;  and  I  soon  experienced  the  gra- 
tification of  receiving  voluntary  offers 
of  service  from  that  portion  of  the  em- 
bodied mihtiathe  most  easily  collected* 
In  the  attainment  of  this  important 
point,  gentlemen  of  the  first  character 
and  influence  shewed  an  example  high- 
ly creditable  to  them  :  and  I  cannot 
on  this  occasion  avoid  mentioning  tlie 
essential  assistance  I  derived  fromjoha 
M'Donell,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney-General, who,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  has  honoured  me  with  his 
services  as  my  provincial  aid-de-camp. 
A  sufficiency  of  boats  being  collected 
at  Long  Point  for  the  conveyance  of 
three  hundred  men,  the  embarkation 
took  place  on  the  8th  instant,  and  in 
five  days  arrived  in  safety  at  Amherst- 
burg.     I  found  that  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement, which  had  been  adopted 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  Colo- 
nel Proctor,  had  compelled  the  enemy 
to  retreat,  and  take  shelter  under  the 
guns  of  his  fort :    that  officer  com- 
menced operations  by  sending  strong 
detachments  across  the  river,  with  a 
view  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  com- 
munication   with    his    reserve.      This 
produced  two  smart  skirmishes  on  the 
5th  and  9th  instant,  in  both  of  wliich 
the  enemy's  loss  was  very  considerable, 
whilst  ours  amounted  to  three  killed. 
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and  thirteen  wounded  ;  amongst  the 
latter  I  have  particularly  to  regret 
Captain  Muir  and  Lieutenant  Suther- 
land, of  the  41  St  regiment ;  the  former 
an  officer  of  great  experience,  and 
both  ardent  in  his  majesty's  service. 
Batteries  had  likewise  been  commen- 
ced opposite  Fort  Detroit,  for  one 
eighteen-pounder,  two  twelve,  and  two 
five  and  a  half  inch  mortars ;  all  of  which 
opened  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
(having  previously  summoned  Briga- 
dier-General  Hull  to  surrender)  ;  and 
although  opposed  by  a  well-directed 
fire  from  seven  twenty-four  pounders, 
such  was  their  construction  under  the 
able  directions  of  Captain  Dixon  of  the 
royal  engineers,  that  no  injury  was  sus- 
tained from  its  effect. 

The,  force  at  my  disposal  being  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  the  15th,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  the  em- 
barkation took  place  a  little  after  day- 
light on  the  following  morning,  and  by 
the  able  arrangements  of  Lieut.  Dewar 
of  the  quarter-master-general's  depart- 
ment, the  whole  was,  in  a  short  time, 
landed  without  the  smallest  confusion 
at  Spring  Well,  a  good  position,  three 
miles  west  of  Detroit.  The  Indians, 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  effected  their 
landing  two  miles  below,  moved  for- 
wards and  occupied  the  woods,  about 
a  mile  and  an  half  on  our  left. 

The  force  which  I  instantly  direct- 
ed to  march  against  the  enemy,  con- 
sisted of  30  royal  artillery,  250  41  st 
regiment,  50  royal  Newfoundland  regi- 
ment, 400  militia,  and  about  600  In- 
dians, to  which  were  attached  three 
six-pounders  and  two  three  pounders. 
The  services  of  Lieutenant  Trough- 
ton,  commanding  the  royal  artillery, 
an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  being 
required  in  the  field,  the  direction  of 
the  batteries  was  entrusted  to  Captain 
Hall,  and  the  marine  department  ;  and 
I  cannot  withhold  my  entire  approba- 
tion of  their  conduct  on  this  occasion. 


I  crossed  the  river  with  an  intentioa 
of  waiting  in  a  strong  position  the  ef- 
fect of  our  force  upon  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  in  the  hope  of  compelling 
him  to  meet  us  in  the  field  ;  but  re- 
ceiving information  upon  landing,  that 
Colonel  M'Arthur,  an  officer  of  high 
reputation,  had  left  the  garrison  three 
days  before  with  a  detachment  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  hearing  soon  after- 
wards that  his  cavalry  had  been  seen 
that  morning  three  miles  in  our  rear, 
I  decided  on  an  immediate  attack. 
Accordingly  the  troops  advanced  to 
within  one  mile  of  the  fort,  and  ha- 
ving ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  little  or  no  precaution  towards 
the  land-side,  I  resolved  on  an  assault^ 
whilst  the  Indians  penetrated  his  camp. 
Brigadier- General  Hull,  however,  pre- 
vented this  movement,  by  proposing 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. Lieut.-Colonel  John  M'Donnell 
and  Captain  Glegg  were  accordingly 
deputed  by  me  on  this  mission,  and 
returned  within  an  hour  with  the  con- 
ditions which  I  have  the  honour  here- 
with to  transmit.  Certain  considera- 
tions afterwards  induced  me  to  agree 
to  the  two  supplementary  articles. 

The  force  thus  surrendered  to  his 
majesty's  arms  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  2500  men.  In  this  estimate. 
Colonel  M'Arthur's  detachment  is  in- 
cluded, as  he  surrendered,  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  with  the  exception  of 
200  men,  whom  he  left  escorting  a  va- 
luable convoy  at  some  little  distance  in 
his  rear  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  officer  commanding  will  consider 
himself  equally  bound  by  the  capitu- 
lation. 

The  enemy's  aggregate  force  was 
divided  into  two  troops  of  cavalry  ; 
one  company  of  artillery,  regulars  ; 
the  4th  United  States  regiment  ;  de- 
tachments of  the  1st  and  3d  United 
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States  regimentfl,  volunteers  ;  three 
regiments  of  the  Ohio  militia ;  one 
regiment  of  the  Michigan  territory. 

Thirty-three  pieces  of  brass  and  iron 
ordnance  have  already  been  secured. 

When  this  contest  commenced,  ma- 
ny of  the  Indian  nations  were  enga- 
ged in  active  warfare  with  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
endeavours  of  this  government  to  dis- 
suade them  from  it.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  happenedto  be  at  Amherst- 
burg,  trying  to  procure  a  supply  of 
armS'  and  ammunition,  which  for  years 
had  been  withheld,  agreeably  to  the 
instructions  received  from  Sir  James 
Craig,  and  since  repeated  by  your  ex- 
cellency. 

From  that  moment  they  took  a  most 
active  part,  and  appeared  foremost  on 
every  occasion  ;  they  were  led  yester- 
day by  Col.  Elliott  and  Capt.  M'Kee, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  their  order 
and  steadiness.  A  few  prisoners  were 
taken  by  them,  during  the  advance, 
whom  they  treated  with  every  huma- 
nity ;  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure 
in  assuring  your  excellency,  that  such 
was  their  forbearance  and  attention  to 
what  was  required  of  them,  that  the 
enemy  sustained  no  other  loss  in  men 
than  what  was  occasioned  by  the  fire 
of  our  batteries. 

The  high  sense  I  entertain  of  the 
abilities  and  judgment  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Myers,  induced  me  to  appoint  him  to 
the  important  command  at  Niagara  : 
it  was  with  reluctance  I  deprived  my- 
self of  his  assistance,  but  had  no  other 
expedient.  His  duties  as  head  of  the 
Quarter-master- General's  department 
were  performed  to  my  satisfaction  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicholls,  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  militia. 

Captain  Glegg,  my  aide-de-camp, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this 
dispatch  to  your  excellency ;  he  is 
charged  with  the  colours  taken  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Detroit,  and  those  of 
the  4'th  United  States  regiment. 


Captain  Glegg  is  capable  of  giving 
your  excellency  every  information  re- 
specting the  state  of  this  province  ; 
and  i  shall  esteem  myself  highly  in- 
debted to  your  excellency  to  afford 
him  that  protection  to  which  his  merit 
and  length  of  service  give  him  a  power- 
ful claim. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Isaac  Bhock, 

Major- General. 

P.  S.  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose 
a  copy  of  a  proclamation,  which  I  is- 
sued immediately  on  taking  possessioa 
of  this  country. 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  the  bo- 
dy of  my  dispatch  the  capture  of  the 
Adams  ;  she  is  a  fine  vessel,  and  re- 
cently repaired,  but  without  arms. 

Camp  at  Detroit,  August  16,  1812. 

Capitulation  for  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Detroit,  entered  into  between 
Major-General  Brock,  commanding 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces,  on  the 
one  part,  and  Brigadier-General  Hull, 
commanding  the  North  Western  army 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
part. 

Art.  I.  Fort  Detroit,  with  all  the 
troops,  regulars  as  well  as  militia,  will 
be  immediately  surrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish forces  under  the  command  of  the 
Major-General  Brock,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered prisoners  of  war,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  of  the  militia  of  the 
Michigan  territory  who  have  not  join- 
ed the  army. 

II.  All  public  stores,  arms,  and  all 
public  documents,includingevery  thing 
else  of  a  public  nature,  will  be  imme- 
diately given  up. 

III.  Private  persons  and  property 
of  every  description  will  be  respected. 

IV.  His  excellency  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral Hull,  having  expressed  a  desire 
that  a  detachment  from  the  state  of 
Ohio,  on  its  way  to  join  his  army,  as 
well  as  one  sent  from  Fort  Detroit, 
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under  the  command  of  Colonel  M'Ar- 
thur,  should  be  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation, it  is  accordingly  agreed  to.  It 
18,  however,  to  be  understood,  that 
such  part  of  the  Ohio  militia  as  have 
not  joined  the  army,  will  be  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes,  on  condition 
that  they  will  not  serve  during  the 
war  ;  their  arms  will  be  delivered  up, 
if  belonging  to  the  pubhc. 

V.  The  garrison  will  march  out  at 
the  hour  of  twelve  this  day,  and  the 
British  forces  will  take  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  fort. 

(Signed)  J.  Macdonell,  Lieut. 
Col.  militia,  P.   A. 
D.  C. 
J.   B.   Glegg,  Major 

A.  D.  C. 
James  Miller,  Lieut. 
Col.  5th  U.  S.  infan- 
try. 
E.  Brush,  Col.  com- 
manding    1st     regi- 
ment   of    Michigan 
militia. 
Approved, 
W.  Hull,  Brigadier- Gen. 
commanding  the  N.  W.^ 
Army. 

Approved, 
Isaac  Brock,  Major-Gen. 

An  article  supplementary  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation,  concluded  at  De- 
troit, the  16th  of  August,  1812. 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Ohio  militia  and  volun- 
teers shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  to 
their  respective  homes,  on  this  condi- 
tion, that  they  do  not  serve  during  the 
present  war,  unless  they  are  exchan- 
ged. 

(Signed)  W.    Hull,   Brig.- Gen. 
commanding    U.     S. 
N.  W.  Army. 
Isaac  Brock,  Major- 
Gene  ral. 

An  article  in  addition  to  the  supple-- 


mentary  article  of  capitulation,  co«» 
eluded  at  Detroit,  August  16th,  1812. 
It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  Michigan  mi- 
litia and  volunteers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Wetherall,  shall  be 
placed  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
Ohio  militia  and  volunteers  are  placed 
by  the  supplementary  article  of  the 
18th  instant. 
(Signed)   W.   Hull,  Brig.- Gen.. 

commanding  N.  W. 

Army  U.  S. 
Isaac  Brock,  Major- 

General. 

Return  of  ordnance  taken  in  the  Fort 
and  Batteries  at  Detroit^  Augiist 
}6th,  1812. 

Iron    ordnance 9    twenty-four 

pounders,  8  twelve  pounders,  5  nine- 
pounders,  3  six  pounders. 

Brass  ordnance — 3  six  pounders,  2. 
four-pounders,  1  three-pounder,  1 
eight  inch  howitzer,  1  five  and  half 
inch  ditto. 

Total  of  ordnance  taken — 33. 
Felix  Troughton,  Lt.-Com- 
Royal  Artillery. 

N.  B.  No  time  to  take  an  inventory 
of  ordnance  stores,  &c.  and  no  return 
could  be  procured  from  the  Americaa 
officer. 

Proclamation  by  Isaac  Brock,  Esq, 
Major- General,  commanding  his  ma- 
jesty's forces  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  &c. 

Whereas  the  territory  of  Michigan 
was  this  day  by  capitulation  ceded  to^ 
the  arms  of  his  britannic  majesty, 
without  any  other  condition  than  the 
protection  of  private  property ;  and 
wishing  to  give  an  early  proof  of  the 
moderation  and  justice  of  his  majesty's, 
government,  I  do  hereby  announce  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  terntory,, 
that  the  laws  heretofore  in  existence 
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shall  continue  in  force  until  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure  be  known,  or  so  long  as 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  said  terri- 
tory will  admit  thereof;  and  I  do 
hereby  also  declare,  and  make  known 
to  the  said  inhabitants,  that  they  shall 
be  protected  in  the  full  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  their  religion,  of  which 
all  persons,  both  civil  and  military,  will 
take  notice,  and  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

All  persons  having  in  their  posses- 
Mon,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  any 
public  property,  shall  forthwith  deliver 
in  the  tame,  or  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  officer  commanding,  or  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Nicholl,  who  are  duly  autho- 
rised to  receive  and  give  proper  re- 
ceipts for  the  same. 

Officers  of  militia  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible that  all  arms  in  possession  of 
militia  men  be  immediately  delivered 
up,  and  all  individuals  whatever  who 
have  in  their  possession  arms  of  any 
kind  will  dehver  them  up  without  de- 
lay. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  Detroit, 
this  16th  day  of  August,  1812,  and 
io  the  .52d  year  of  his  majesty's  reign. 
(Signed)         Isaac  Brock, 

Major- General. 


Loss  OF  THE  GUPRRIERE,  &C. 

From  the  London  Gazette,  Saturday.^ 
Oct.  10. 

Admiralty-Office,  Oct.  10. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Vice- Admiral 
Sawyer  to  John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq. 
dated  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Af- 
rica, at  Hahfax,  Sept  15,  1812. 

Sir, — It  is  with  extreme  concern  I 
have  to  request  you  will  be  pleased  to 
lay  before  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  the  inclosed  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Captain  Dacres,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's late  ship  Guerriere,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  sustained  a  close 


action  of  near  two  hours  on  the  19tli 
ult.  with  the  American  frigate,  Con- 
stitution, of  very  superior  force,  both 
in  guns  and  men,  (of  the  latter  almost 
double)  when  the  Guerriere  being  to- 
tally dismasted,  she  rolled  so  deep  as  to 
render  all  further  efforts  at  the  guns  un- 
availing, and  it  became  a  duty  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  remaining  part  of  her 
valuable  crew,  by  hauling  down  her 
colours.     The  masts  fell  over  the  side 
from  which  she  was  about  to  be  enga- 
ged, in  a  very  favourable  position  for 
raking  by  the  enemy.     A  few  hours 
after  she  was  in  possession  of  the  ene- 
my, it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
her  above  water;   she  was  therefore 
set  fire  to  and  abandoned,  which  I 
hope  will  satisfy  their  lordships  she 
was  defended  t©  the  last.      Captain 
Dacres  has  fully  detailed  the  particu- 
lars of  the  action,  as  well  as  the  very 
gallant  conduct  of,  and  the  support 
he  received  from,  the  whole  of  his  offi- 
cers and  ship's  company,  and  I  am. 
happy  to  hear  he  is,  with  the  rest  of 
the  wounded,  doing  well :  they  have 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  huma- 
nity and  kindness,  and  an  exchange 
having  been  agreed  on,  I  am  in  daily 
expectation  of  their  arrival  here.     A 
list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  is  here- 
with sent,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  i» 
very  large.     I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c. 
(Signed)  H.  Sawyer,  VicE-Adm, 
Boston,  Sept.  7,  1812^ 
Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of 
the  capture  of  iiis  majesty's  late  ship 
Guerriere   by  the   American   frigate 
Constitution,  after  a  severe  action  oa 
the  19th  of  August,  in  lat.  4<0  deg.  20 
min.  N.  and  long.  55  deg.  W.     At 
two  p.  m.  being  by  the  wind  on  the 
starboard  tack,  we  saw  a  sail  on  our 
weather  beam,  bearing  down  on  us. 
At  three  made  her  out  to  be  a  man  of 
war,  beat  to  quarters,  and  prepared 
for  action.     At  four,  she  closing  fast, 
wore  to  prevent  her  rakiug  us.  At  tea 
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minutes  past  four,  hoisted  our  colours 
and  fired  several  shot  at  her.  At  t wen 
ty  minutes  past  four,  she  hoisted  her 
colours,  and  returned  our  fire,  wore 
several  times  to  avoid  being  raked,  ex- 
changing broadsides.  At  five,  she 
closed  on  our  starboard  beam,  both 
keeping  up  a  heavy  fire,  and  steering 
free,  his  intention  being  evidently  to 
cross  our  bow.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  five  our  mizen  mast  wet  over  the 
starboard  quarter,  and  brought  the 
ship  up  in  the  wind  ;  the  enemy  then 
placed  himself  on  our  larboard  bow, 
raking  us,  a  few  only  of  our  bow  guns 
bearing,  and  his  grape  and  riflemen 
sweeping  our  deck.  At  forty  minutes 
past,  the  ship  not  answering  helm,  he 
attempted  to  lay  us  on  board  ;  at  this 
time  Mr  Grant,  who  commanded  the 
forecastle,  was  carried  below,  badly 
wounded.  I  immediately  ordered  the 
marines  and  boarders  from  the  main 
deck  ;  the  master  was  at  this  time  shot 
through  the  knee,  and  I  received  a  se- 
vere wound  in  the  back.  Lieutenant 
Kent  was  leading  on  the  boarders, 
when  the  ship  coming  to,  we  brought 
some  of  our  bow  guns  to  bear  on  her, 
and  had  got  clear  of  our  opponent, 
when  at  twenty  minutes  past  six,  our 
fore  and  main-masts  went  over  the  side, 
leaving  the  ship  a  perfect  unmanagea- 
ble wreck.  The  frigate  shooting  a- 
head,  I  was  in  hopes  to  clear  the  wreck 
and  get  the  ship  under  command  to 
renew  the^action  ;  but  just  as  we  had 
cleared  the  wreck,  our  spritsail  yard 
went,  and  the  enemy  having  rove  new 
braces,  &c.  wore  round  within  pistol 
shot,  to  rake  us,  the  ship  laying  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  and  rolling,  her 
main-deck' guns  underwater,  and  all 
attempts  to  get  her  before  the  wind 
being  fruitless  ;  when  calling  my  few 
remaining  officers  together,  the  y  were 
all  of  opinion  that  any  further  resist 
ance  would  only  be  a  needless  waste  of 
lives,  I  ordered,  though  reluctantly, 
the  colours  to  be  struck      The  loss  of 


the  ship  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  early 
fall  of  the  mizenmast,  which  enabled 
our  opponent  to  choose  his  position. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  suffered  severely 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  mostly 
whilst  she  lay  on  our  beam,  from  her 
grape  and  muskefry,  in  all  i5  killed 
and  63  wounded,  many  of  them  severe- 
ly ;  none  of  the  wounded  officers  quit- 
ted the  deck  till  the  firing  ceased.  The 
frigate  proved  to  be  the  United  States- 
ship  Constitution,  of  thirty  twenty- 
four  pounders  on  her  main-deck,  and 
twenty-four  thirty-two  pounders,  and 
two  eighteen  pounders  on  her  upper 
deck,  and  476  men ;  her  loss,  in  com- 
parison with  ours,  is  trifling,  about' 
20,  the  first  lieutenant  of  marines  and 
eight  killed,  and  first  lieutenant  and 
master  of  the  ship,  and  11  men  wound- 
ed, her  low  masts  badly  wounded,  and' 
stern  much  shattered,  and  very  much 
cut  up  about  the  rigging.  The  Guer- 
riere  was  so  cut  up  that  all  attempts 
to  get  her  in  would  have  been  useless. 
As  soon  as  the  wounded  were  got  out 
of  her,  they  set  her  on  fire  ;  and  1  feel 
it  my  duty  to  "^tate,  that  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Hull  and  his  officers  to 
our  men  has  been  that  of  a  brave  ene- 
my, the  greatest  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  our  men  losing  the  smallest 
trifle,  and  the  greatest  attention  being 
paid  to  the  wounded,  who,  through 
the  attention  and  skill  of  Mr  Irvine, 
surgeon,  I  hope  will  do  well.  I  hope, 
though  success  has  not  crowned  our 
efforts,  you  will  not  think  it  presump- 
tuous  in  me  to  say,  the  greatest  credit 
is  due  to  the  officers  and  ship's  com- 
pany for  their  exertions,  particularly 
when  exposed  to  the  heavy  raking  fire 
of  the  enemy  ;  I  feel  particularly  obli- 
ged for  the  exertions  of  Lieut.  Kent, 
who  though  wounded  early  by  a  splin- 
ter, continued  to  assist  me  ;  in  the  se- 
cond Lieutenant  the  service  has  suffer- 
ed a  s-evere  loss  ;  Mr  Scott,  the  mas- 
ter, though  wounded,  was  particularly 
attentive,  and  used  every  exertion  in 
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clearing  the  wreck,  as  did  the  warrant 
officers.  Lieutenant  Nicholl,  of  the 
royal  marines,  and  his  party,  supported 
the  honourablecharactcr  of  their  corps, 
and  they  suffered  severely.  I  must  re- 
commend Mr  Snow,  master's  mate, 
who  commanded  the  foremost  main- 
deck  guns,  in  the  absence  of  Lieute- 
nant Pullman,  and  the  whole  after  the 
fall  of  Lieutenant  Ready,  to  your  pro- 
tection, he  having  received  a  severe 
contusion  from  a  splinter.  I  must  point 
out  Mr  Garby,  acting  purser,  to  your 
notice,  who  volunteered  his  services  on 
deck,  and  commanded  the  after  quar- 
ter-deck  guns,  and  was  particularly 
active,  as  well  as  Mr  Bannister,  mid- 
shipman. I  hope,  in  considering  the 
circumstances,  you  will  think  the  ship 
entrusted  to  my  charge  was  properly 
defended  ;  the  unfortunate  loss  of  our 
masts,  the  absence  of  the  third  lieute- 
nant, second  lieutenant  of  marines,  three 
midshipmen,  and  24  men,  considerably 
weakened  our  crew,  and  we  only  mus- 
tered at  quarters  24!4t  men  and  19  boys, 
on  coming  into  action  ;  the  enemy  had 
such  an  advantage  from  his  marines  and 
riflemen,  when  close,  and  his  superior 
sailing  enabled  him  to  choose  his  dis- 
tance. I  inclose  herewith  a  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  Guerriere, 
and  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

James  R.  Dacres. 

15  killed,  63  wounded.— Total  78. 
(Signed)  James  R.  Dacres. 

John  Irvine,  Surgeon. 


Admiralty-Office,  Dec.  26. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Admiral  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
Bart.  K.  B.  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majesty's  ships  and  vessels  on  the  North 
American  station,  to  John  Wilson  Cro- 
ker,  Esq.  dated  at  Halifax,  Nov.  18, 
1812. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  transmit  copies 
©f  letters  from  Captain  W^hinyates  and 


Capt.  Sir  John  Beresford  :  the  former 
giving  an  account  of  the  capture  of  his 
majesty's  brig  Frolic,  by  the  American 
sloop  of  war  Wasp,  after  a  hard- con- 
tested action  ;  and  the  latter  acquaint- 
ing me  with  the  recapture  of  the  Frolic, 
and  of  his  having  at  the  same  time  ta- 
ken the  Wasp,  both  of  which  were  con- 
ducted to  Bermuda  by  the  Poictiers  ; 
from  whence  I  shall  send  further  par- 
ticulars for  their  lordships'  information 
the  moment  I  can  learn  them. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  B.  Warren. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Poictiers,  at 
sea,  October  23. 

Sir, — It  is  with  the  most  bitter  sor- 
row and  distress  I  have  to  report  to 
your  excellency  the  capture  of  his  ma- 
jesty's brig  Frolic,  by  the  ship  Wasp, 
belonging  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, on  the  18th  instant.  Having  un- 
der convoy  the  homeward-bound  trade 
from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  being 
in  latitude  36  deg.  N  and  64  deg.  W, 
on  the  night  of  the  17th,  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind, 
in  which  the  Frolic  carried  away  he? 
main-yard,  lost  her  topsails,  and  sprung 
the  main  topmast.  On  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  as  we  were  repairing  the  da- 
mages sustained  in  the  storm,  and  re- 
assembling the  scattered  ships,  a  suspi- 
cious ship  came  in  sight,  and  gave  chace 
to  the  convoy.  The  merchant  ships 
continued  their  voyage  before  the  wind 
under  all  sail  ;  the  Frolic  dropped  a- 
stern,  and  hoisted  Spanish  colours,  in 
order  to  decoy  the  stranger  under  her 
guns,  and  to  give  time  for  the  convoy- 
to  escape.  About  ten  o'clock,  both 
vessels  being  within  hail,  we  hauled  to 
the  wind,  and  the  battle  began.  The 
superior  fire  of  our  guns  gave  every 
reason  to  expect  its  speedy  termination 
in  our  favour,  but  the  gaffhead-braces 
being  shot  away,  and  there  being  no 
sail  on  the  main-mast,  the  brig  became* 
unmanageable,  and  the  enemy  succeed- 
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ed  in  taking  a  position  to  rake  her, 
while  she  was  unable  to  bring  a  gun 
to  bear.  After  laying  some  time  ex- 
posed to  a  most  destructive  fire,  she 
fell  with  the  bowsprit  betwixt  the  ene- 
my's main  and  mizen  rigging,  still  un- 
able to  return  his  fire.  At  length  the 
enemy  boarded,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  brig,  every  individual  officer 
being  wounded,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  either  killed  or  wounded, 
there  not  being  20  persons  remaining 
unhurt.  Although  I  shall  ever  de- 
plore the  unhappy  issue  of  this  con- 
test, it  would  be  great  injustice  to  the 
merits  of  the  officers  and  crew  if  I  fail- 
ed to  report  that  their  bravery  and 
coolness  are  deserving  of  every  praise  ; 
and  I  am  convinced,  if  the  Frolic  had 
not  been  crippled  in  the  gale,  I  should 
have  to  make  a  very  different  report  to 
your  excellency.  The  Wasp  was  ta- 
ken, and  the  Frolic  recaptured  the  same 
afternoon,  by  his  majesty's  ship  the 
Poictiers.  Being  separated  from  them, 
1  cannot  transmit  at  present  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  MrChas.M'Kay, 
the  first  lieutenant,  and  Mr  Stephens, 
the  master,  have  died  of  their  wounds. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

T.  Whinyates. 
To  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren,  Bart.  &c. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Poictiers,  at 
sea,  October  18. 

Sir,— -I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  his  majesty's  ship  under  my 
command  has  this  day  ctiptured  the 
American  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  of  20 
guns,  Capt.  Jacob  Jones,  and  retaken 
his  majesty's  brig  Frolic,  Capt.  Whin- 
yates, which  she  had  captured,  after  an 
action  of  50  minutes.  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  collect  the  Frolic's  con- 
voy,- and  to  see  them  in  safety  to  Ber- 
muda. The  conduct  of  Capt.  Wliin- 
yates,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  is  wound- 
ed, and  of  his  crew,  appears  to  have 
keen  so  decidedly  gallant,  that  I  have 


been  induced  to  continue  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  Frolic,  until  your  pleasure 
is  known. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sec. 
(Signed)  J.  P.  Beresford. 

Admiral  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Bart.  K.B. 
Commander-in-chief,  &c. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinaryt 
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COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Downing-Street,  Nov.  27. 
Capt.  Fulton,  aid-de-camp  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  G.  Prevost,  arrived 
late  last  night,  with  a  dispatch  from 
that  officer,  addressed  to  Earl  Bathurst, 
one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secreta- 
ries of  state,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy  :— 

Head -quarters,  Montreal, 
Qctober  21,  1812. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reporting  to  your  lordship,  that  his 
majesty's  forces,  aided  by  the  militia 
and  Indians  stationed  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  have  completely  repelled  a  se- 
cond attempt  of  the  enemy  to  invade 
Upper  Canada,  and  that  a  victory  has 
been  gained  which  has  left  in  our  pos- 
session nine  hundred  of  the  American 
army,  and  their  commander,  Brigadier- 
General  Wadsworth,  who  surrendered 
himself  on  the  field  of  battle  to  Major- 
General  Sheaffe.  His  majesty  and  the 
cpuntry  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an 
able  and  most  gallant  officer  in  Major- 
General  Brock,  who  fell  early  in  the 
battle,  at  the  head  of  the  flank  compa- 
nies of  the  49th  regiment,  while  nobly 
encouraging  them  to  sustain  their  po- 
sition, in  opposition  to  an  infinitely  su- 
perior force,  until  the  reinforcements 
he  had  ordered  to  their  support  should 
arrive.  For  farther  particulars  of  thi» 
splendid  affair,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  youW 
lordship  to  Major- General  SheafEe's 
report,  herewith  transmitted.     I  ako 
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transmit  a  general  order  I  haTC  just 
issued  to  the  forces  in  the  British  A- 
merican  provinces  on  the  occasion  of 
this  important  success,  as  it  contains  a 
statement  of  the  services  rendered  by 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  main- 
tain on  that  day  the  fame  of  his  majes- 
ty's arms,  and  to  convince  our  deluded 
neighbours,  that  their  superiority  of 
numbers  cannot  intimidate  his  majes- 
ty's army,  nor  shake  the  fidelity  of 
his  Canadian  subjects. 

Not  having  received  the  return  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  13th, 
nor  that  of  the  cfrdnance  and  stores 
captured  from  the  enemy,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  deferring  sending  them 
to  your  lordship  until  the  next  oppor- 
tunity, when  I  also  expect  to  forward 
the  colours  taken  from  the  Americana, 
to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent. 

Capt.  Fulton,  my  aid-de-camp,  will 
have  the  honour  of  delivering  this  dis- 
patch to  your  lordship.  He  is  very 
capable  of  affording  such  information 
as  your  lordship  may  require  respect- 
ing the  state  of  his  majesty's  Canadian 
provinces. 

Eight  companies  of  the  Glengary 
levy  are  in  motion  to  reinforce  Upper 
Canada. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     George  Prevost, 
Commander  of  the  Forces. 

,  Fort  George,  October  13. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  inform- 
ing your  excellency,  that  the  enemy 
made  an  attack  with  a  considerable 
force  this  morning  before  daylight,  on 
the  position  of  Queenstown.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  it,  Major-Gen. 
Brock  immediately  proceeded  to  that 
post,  and  I  am  excessively  grieved  in 
having  to  add,  that  he  fell  whilst  gal- 
lantly cheering  his  troops  to  an  exer- 
tion for  maintaining  it.  With  him  the 
position  was  lost ;  but  the  enemy  was 
jiot  allowed  to  retain  it  long.     Rein- 


forcements  having  been  sent  up  fronx 
this  post,  composed  of  regular  troopsy 
militia,  and  Indians,  a  movement  was 
made  to  turn  his  left,  while  some  artil- 
lery, under  the  able  direction  of  Capt. 
Holcroft,  supported  by  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, engaged  his  attention  in  front. 
This  operation  was  aided,  too,  by  the 
judicious  position  which  Norton,  and 
the  Indians  with  him,  had  taken  on 
the  woody  brow  of  the  high  ground 
above  Queenstown.  A  communica- 
tion being  thus  opened  with  Chipawa, 
a  junction  was  formed  with  succours 
that  had  been  ordered  from  that  post. 
The  enemy  was  then  attacked,  and  af- 
ter a  short  but  spirited  conflict,  was 
completely  defeated.  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  the  sword  of  their 
commander,  Brigadier-General  Wads- 
worth,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  ma- 
ny officers,  with  upwards  of  900  men, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  more  inay  yet 
be  expected.  A  stand  of  colours  and 
one  six-pounder  were  also  taken.  The 
action  did  not  terminate  till  nearly  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  their  loss 
in  kiljed  and  wounded  must  have  been 
considerable.  Our's  I  believe  to  have 
been  comparatively  small  in  numbers  ; 
no  officer  was  killed  besides  Major- Ge- 
neral Brock,  one  of  the  most  gallant 
and  zealous  officers  in  his  majesty's 
service,  whose  loss  cannot  be  too  much 
deplored,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  M'Don- 
nell,  provincial  aid-de-camp,  whose  gal- 
lantry and  merit  rendered  him  worthy 
of  his  chief. 

Captains  Dennis  and  Williams,  com- 
manding the  flank  companies  of  the 
-iQth  regiment,  which  were  stationed 
at  Queenstown,  were  wounded,  brave- 
ly contending  at  the  head  of  their  men 
against  superior  numbers  ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  add, 
that  Captain  Dennis  fortunately  was 
able  to  keep  the  field,  though  with 
pain  and  difficulty  :  and  Captain  Wil- 
liams's wound  is  not  likely  to  deprive 
me  lono^  of  his  services. 
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I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Cap- 
tain Holcroft,  of  the  royal  artillery, 
for  his  judicious  and  skilful  co-opera- 
tion with  the  guns  and  howitzers  un- 
der his  immediate  superintendance,  the 
well-directed  fire  from  which  contribu- 
ted materially  to  the  fortunate  result 
of  the  day. 

Captain  Derenzy,  of  the  4l8t  regi- 
ment, brought  up  the  reinforcement 
of  that  corps  from  Fort  George  ;  and 
Captain  Bullock  led  that  of  the  same 
regiment  from  Chipawa ;  and  under 
their  command  those  detachments  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  the 
41 8t  regiment  had  already  acquired  in 
the  vicinity  of  Detroit. 

Major-General  Brock,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Queenstown,  had  sent  down 
orders  for  battering  the  American  Fort 
Niagara  ;  Brigade  Major  Evans,  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  Fort  George,  di- 
rected the  operations  against  it  with  so 
much  effect  as  to  silence  its  fire,  and 
to  force  the  troops  to  abandon  it ;  and 
by  his  prudent  precautions  he  prevent- 
ed mischief  of  a  most  serious  nature, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  ef- 
fected, the  enemy  having  used  heated 
shot  in  firing  at  Fort  George.  In 
these  services  he  was  most  effectually 
aided  by  Colonel  Glaus  (who  remained 
in  the  fort  at  my  desire),  and  by  Cap- 
tain Vigoreaux,  of  the  royal  engineers. 
Brigade  Major  Evans  also  mentions  the 
conduct  of  Captains  Powell  and  Came- 
ron, of  th^  militia  artillery,  in  terms  of 
commendation. 

Lieutenant  Crovvther,  of  the  41st 
regiment,  had  charge  of  two  3-pound- 
ers  that  had  accompanied  the  move- 
ment of  our  little  corps,  and  they  were 
employed  with  very  good  effect. 

Capt.  Gleg,  of  the  49th  regiment, 
aid-de-camp  to  our  lamented  friend  and 
general,  afforded  me  most  essential  as- 
sistance ;  and  I  found  the  services  of 
Lieutenant  Fowler,  of  the  41st  regi- 
ment, assistant  deputy  quarter-master- 


general,  very  useful.  I  derived  much 
aid,  too,  from  the  activity  and  intelli- 
gence of  Lieut.  Kerr,  of  the  Glengary 
fencibles,  whom  I  employed  in  commu- 
nications with  the  Indians,  and  other 
ilankinsf  parties. 

I  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  the  experience  and  ability  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  Myers,  deputy  quar- 
ter-master-general,  who  had  been  sent 
up  to  Fort  Erie  a  few  days  before,  on 
duty  which  detained  him  there. 

Lieut. -Colonels  Butler  and  Clark, 
of  the  militia,  and  Captains  Hatt,  Du- 
rand,  Rowe,  Applegarth,  Jas.  Crooks, 
Cooper,  Robert  Hamilton,  M*Ewen, 
and  Duncan  Cameron,  and  Lieutenants 
Richardson  and  Thomas  Butler,  com- 
manding flank  companies  of  the  Lin- 
coln and  York  militia,  led  their  men 
into  action  with  great  spirit.  Major 
Merritt,  commanding  the  Niagara  dra- 
goons, accompanied  me,  and  gave  me 
much  assistance  with  part  of  his  corps. 
Captain  A.  Hamilton,  belonging  to  it, 
was  disabled  from  riding,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  guns  under  Capt.  Hol- 
croft, who  speaks  highly  of  his  activi- 
ty and  usefulness.  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  Volunteers  Shaw,  Thomson,  and 
Jarvis,  attached  to  the  flank  companies 
of  the  49th  regiment,  conducted  them- 
selves with  great  spirit ;  the  first  was 
wounded  and  the  last  taken  prisoner : 
I  beg  leave  to  recommend  these  young 
men  to  your  excellency's  notice.  Nor- 
ton is  wounded,  but  not  badly  :  he  and 
the  Indians  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  ;  and  I  have  very  great  sa- 
tisfaction in  assuring  your  excellency, 
that  the  spirit  and  good  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  troops,  of  the  militia,  and  of 
the  other  provincial  corps,  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  yet 
the  number  of  our  troops,  or  of  those 
of  the  enemy  engaged  :  our's,  I  be- 
lieve, did  not  exceed  the  number  of 
the  prisoners  we  have  taken ;  and  their 
advance,  which  effected  a  landing,  pro- 
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bably  amounted  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred. 

I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  trans- 
mitting to  your  excellency  further  de- 
taih  when  I  shall  have  received  the  se- 
,  veral  reports  of  the  occurrences  which 
did  not  pass  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, with  the  return  of  the  casualties, 
and  those  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
and  of  the  ordnance  taken. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)         R.  H.  Sheaffe, 
Major  General. 
To  his  excellency  Sir  George 
Prevost,  Bart.  &c. 


Loss  OF  THE  Macedonian. 

Admiralty-OfEce,  Dec.  29. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Joh" 
Surmaii  Carden,  late  commander  of  his 
majesty's  ship  the  Macedonian,  to  John 
Wilson  Croker,  ilsq.  dated  on  board 
the  American  ship  United  States,  at 
sea,  the  28th  October,  1«12. 

Sir, — It  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
I  have  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  that  his  majesty's  late 
ship  Macedonian  was  captured  on  the 
25th  instant  by  the  United  States'  ship 
United  States,  Commodore  Decatur 
commander.   The  detail  is  as  follows  : 

A  short  time  after  daylight,  steer- 
ing N.W.  by  W.  with  the  wind  from 
the  southward,  in  lat.  29  deg.  N.  and 
long.  29  deg.  SO  min.  W.  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  lordships*  orders,  a  sail 
was  seen  on  the  lee  beam,  which  I  im- 
mediately stood  for,  and  made  her  out 
to  be  a  large  frigate  under  American 
colours  :  at  nine  o'clock  I  closed  with 
her,  and  she  commenced  the  action, 
which  we  returned  ;  but  fr9m  the  ene- 
my keeping  two  points  ofF  the  wind, 
I  was  not  enabled  to  get  as  close  to 
her  as  I  could  have  wished.  After  an 
hour's  action,  the  enemy  baeked  and 


came  to  the  wind,  and  I  was  then  en- 
abled to  bring  her  to  close  battle  ;  in 
this  situation  I  soon  found  the  enemy's 
force  too  superior  to  expect  success, 
unless  some  very  fortunate  chance  oc- 
curred in  our  favour ;  and  with  this 
hope  I  continued  the  battle  to  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  when,  having 
the  mizen-mast  shot  awayby  the  board, 
topmasts  shot  away  by  the  caps,  main- 
yard  shot  in  pieces,  lower  masts  badly 
wounded,  lower  rigging  all  cut  to  pieces, 
a  small  proportion  only  of  the  fore-sail 
left  to  the  fore-yard,  all  the  guns  on 
the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  disabled 
but  two,  and  filled  with  wreck,  two 
also  on  the  main-deck  disabled,  and 
several  shot  between  wind  and  water, 
a  very  gi-eat  proportion  of  the  crew 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  enemy 
comparatively  in  good  order,  who  had 
now  shot  a  head,  and  was  about  to 
place  himself  in  a  raking  position, 
without  our  being  enabled  to  return 
the  fire,  being  a  perfect  wreck,  and 
unmanageable  log  ;  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent, though  a  painful  extremity,  to 
surrender  his  majesty's  ship  ;  nor  was 
this  dreadful  alternative  resorted  to  till 
every  hope  of  success  was  removed  even 
beyond  the  reach  of  chance,  nor  till,  I 
trust,  their  lordships  will  be  aware  eve- 
ry effort  had  been  made  against  the 
enemy  by  myself,  my  brave  officers, 
and  men ;  nor  should  she  have  been  sur- 
rendered whils!  a  man  lived  on  board, 
had  she  been  manageable.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  our  loss  is  very  severe  :  I  find 
by  this  day's  muster,  thirty-six  killed, 
three  of  whom  lingered  a  short  time 
after  the  battle  ;  thirty-six  severely 
wounded,  many  of  whom  cannot  re- 
cover ;  and  thirty-two  slightly  wound- 
ed, who  may  all  do  well ; — total,  one 
hundred  and  four. 

The  truly  noble  and  animating  con- 
duct of  my  officers  and  the  steady  bra- 
very of  my  crew,  to  the  last  moment 
of  the  battle,  must  ever  render  thera 
dear  to  their  country. 
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My  first  lieutenant,  David  Hope, 
Svas  severely  wounded  in  the  head  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  battle,  and  taken 
below  ;  but  was  soon  again  on  deck, 
ilisplaying  that  greatness  of  mind  and 
€xertion,  which,  though  it  may  be 
equalled,  can  never  be  excelled  ;  the 
third  lieutenant,  John  Bulford,  was 
also  wounded,  but  not  obhged  to  quit 
his  quarters  :  second  lieutenant  Samuel 
Mottley,  and  be,  deserve  my  highest 
acknowledgments.  The  cool  and  stea- 
dy conduct  of  Mr  Walker,  the  master, 
■was  very  great  during  the  battle,  as  al- 
so that  of  Lieuts.  Wilson  and  Magill, 
of  the  marines. 

On  being  taken  on  board  the  ene- 
my's ship,  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
result  of  the  battle.  The  United  States 
is  built  with  the  scantling  of  a  Ti-gun 
ship,  mounting  30  long  Z^.poundera 


(English  ship  guns)  on  her  main-deck, 
and  22  42-pounders  carronades,  with 
two  long  24-pounders  on  her  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle,  howitzer  guns  on 
her  tops,  and  a  travelling  carronade  on 
her  upper  deck,  with  a  complement  of 
478  picked  men. 

The  enemy  has  suffered  much  in  her 
mastSj  rigging,  and  hull  above  and  be- 
low water :  her  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed I  am  not  aware  of,  but  I  know  a 
lieutenant  and  6  men  have  been  thrown 
overboard. 

Inclosed  you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  Macedonian  ; 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  S.  Garden. 
To  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq. 
Admiralty. 


END  OF  VOLUME  V.  PART  I. 
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